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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


A few  words  of  personal  explanation  are  due  to 
those  who  may  have  seen,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Volume  of  my  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda*,  a note 
announcing  as  ready  for  publication  an  Introductory 
Memoir  on  the  Literature  of  the  Veda.  Ten  sheets 
of  this  Memoir  were  printed  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1851,  I was  appointed  Deputy  Professor, 
and,  after  the  death  of  my  lamented  friend,  Francis 
Trithen,  in  the  year  1854,  Professor  of  Modern  Euro- 
pean Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  compliance  with  the  statutes  of  the 
Foundation  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  I had  to  write 
“ Three  Courses  of  Lectures  in  every  year,  on  the 
Philology  or  Literature  of  some  of  the  principal 
Languages  of  Europe.”  These  new  and  unexpected, 
duties  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  discontinue 
for  a time  my  favourite  studies.  And  when,  after 
the  first  years  of  my  new  office,  I was  able  to  employ 
again  a greater  amount  of  leisure  on  their  prose- 

* Rig-Veda- Sanliita,  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Brahmans,  together 
with  the  Commentary  of  Sayanacharya,  edited  by  Max  Muller, 
Vol.  I.,  1849;  Vol.  II.,  1854;  Vol.  III.,  1856.  There  will  be 
three  more  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  published  next  year. 
The  first  volume  of  Professor  Wilson’s  Translation  was  published 
1850  ; the  second,  1854  ; the  third,  1857. 
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cution,  I felt  that  I should  better  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Sanskrit  Philology  by  devoting  all  my 
spare  time  to  editing  the  text  and  commentary  of  the 
Veda,  than  by  publishing  the  results,  more  or  less 
fragmentary,  of  my  own  researches  into  the  language, 
literature,  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Brahmans. 

In  resuming  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ten 
years,  the  publication  of  these  Essays,  I may  regret 
that  on  many  points  I have  been  anticipated  by  others, 
who  during  the  interval  have  made  the  Yeda  the 
special  subject  of  their  studies.  But  this  regret  is 
fully  balanced  by  the  satisfaction  I feel  in  finding 
that,  in  the  main,  my  original  views  on  the  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Yedic  age  have  not  been  shaken, 
either  by  my  own  continued  researches  or  by  the  re- 
searches of  others ; and  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  coAld  be  printed,  as  it  now  stands,  from  the 
original  manuscript.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
in  the  notes,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I have 
availed  myself,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  of  all  the 
really  important  and  solid  information  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  latest  works  of  Sanskrit  philologists. 
The  frequent  references  to  the  works  of  Wilson, 
Burnouf,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Roth,  Boehtlingk,  Kuhn, 
Regnier,  Weber,  Aufrecht,  Whitney,  and  others,  will 
show  where  I have  either  derived  new  light  from  the 
labours  of  these  eminent  scholars,  or  found  my  own 
conclusions  confirmed  by  their  independent  testimony. 
Believing,  as  I do,  that  literary  controversy  is  more 
apt  to  impede  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  I 
have  throughout  carefully  abstained  from  it.  Where  it 
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seemed  necessary  to  controvert  unfounded  statements 
or  hasty  conclusions,  I have  endeavoured  to  do  so  by 
stating  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  legitimate 
conclusions  that  may  be  draAvn  from  these  facts. 

My  readers  have  to  thank  Dr.  Biihler,  a pupil  of 
Professor  Benfey  of  Gottingen,  for  the  alphabetical 
index  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


MAX  MULLER 


Ray  Lodge,  Maidenhead, 
Auy  3,  1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tull  seventy  years  have  passed  since  Sir  William 
Jones  published  his  translation  of  Sakuntala1,  a work 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  starting-point 
of  Sanskrit  philology.  The  first  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  dramatic  art  created  at  the 
time  a sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  the  most 
rapturous  praise  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  men  of 
high  authority  in  matters  of  taste.2  At  the  same 
time  the  attention  of  the  historian,  the  philologist, 
and  the  philosopher  was  roused  to  the  fact  that 


1 “ Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  an  Indian  drama,  translated 
from  the  original  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  Calcutta,  1789.”  There 
have  since  appeared  three  editions  of  the  Sanskrit  text,  and  trans- 
lations in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  A new 
and  very  elegant  English  version  has  lately  been  published  by 
Professor  Williams.  Hertford,  1856. 

2 Goethe  was  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  Sakuntala,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  lines  written  in  his  Italian  Travels  at  Naples, 
and  from  his  -well-known  Epigram  : 

“ Willt  Du  die  Bliithe  des  friiheD,  die  Friichte  des  spateren  Jabres, 
Willt  Du  was  reizt  und  entziickt,  willt  Du  was  sattigt  und  nahrt, 

Willt  Du  den  Himinel,  die  Erde  mit  einem  Namen  begreifen, 

Nenn  ich,  Sacontala,  Dich,  und  soist  Alles  gesagt.” 

“ Wilt  thou  the  blossoms  of  spring  and  the  fruits  that  are  later  in  season, 
Wilt  thou  have  charms  and  delights,  wilt  thou  have  strength  and  support, 
Wilt  thou  with  one  short  word  encompass  the  earth  and  the  heaven, 

All  is  said  if  I name  only,  Sacontala,  thee.” 
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a complete  literature  had  been  preserved  in  India, 
which  promised  to  open  a new  leaf  in  the  ancient 
history  of  mankind,  and  deserved  to  become  the 
object  of  serious  study.  And  although  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  works  like  Sakuntala  were  at 
first  received  by  all  who  took  an  interest  in  literary 
curiosities  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  last,  the  real 
and  scientific  interest  excited  by  the  language,  the 
literature,  the  philosophy,  and  antiquities  of  India  has 
lasted,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Greece  have  each  contributed  their  share  towards 
the  advancement  of  Sanskrit  philology,  and  names  like 
those  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Wilson,  in  England, 
Burnouf  in  France,  the  two  Schlegels,  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt, Bopp,  and  Lassen,  in  Germany,  have  secured 
to  this  branch  of  modern  scholarship  a firm  standing 
and  a universal  reputation.  The  number  of  books 
that  have  been  published  by  Sanskrit  scholars  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventy  years  is  but  small.1  Those 
works,  however,  represent  large  and  definite  results, 
important  not  only  in  their  bearing  on  Indian  anti- 
quities, but,  as  giving  birth  to  a new  system  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  of  the  highest  possible  importance 
to  philology  in  general.2  In  little  more  than  half  a 


1 Professor  Gildemeister,  in  his  most  laborious  and  accurate 
work,  “ Bibliotheca;  Sanscrit®  Specimen,  Bonn®,  1847,’’  brings 
the  number  of  books  that  have  been  published  up  to  that  time  in 
Sanskrit  philology  to  G03,  exclusive  of  all  works  on  Indian  anti- 
quities and  Comparative  Philology.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
that  number  has  been  considerably  raised. 

2 Professor  Lassen,  in  his  work  on  Indian  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  is  giving  a resume  of  the  combined  labours 
of  Indian  philologists  during  the  last  seventy  years,  sifted  critically 
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century,  Sanskrit  has  gained  its  proper  place  in  the 
republic  of  learning,  side  by  side  with  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  privileges  which  these  two  languages 
enjoy  in  the  educational  system  of  modern  Europe 
Avill  scarcely  ever  be  shared  by  Sanskrit.  But  no  one 
who  wishes  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  these 
or  any  other  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  — no 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  philosophy  and  the 
historical  growth  of  human  speech,  — no  one  who 
desires  to  study  the  history  of  that  branch  of  man- 
kind to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  and  to  discover  in 
the  first  germs  of  the  language,  religion,  and  my- 
thology of  our  forefathers,  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  is 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  — can,  for  the  future, 
dispense  with  some  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
ancient  literature  of  India. 

And  yet  Indian  philology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend  have 
been  great,  much  greater,  indeed,  than  those  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  Greek  philology  after  its  revival  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Seventy  years  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  the  classical  works  of  Greek  literature 
were  not  only  studied  from  manuscripts  : they  had 
been  edited  and  printed.  There  were  men  like 
Beuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Melanchthon,  who  had  inves- 
tigated the  most  important  documents  in  the  different 
periods  of  Greek  literature,  and  possessed  a general 
knowledge  of  the  historical  growth  of  the  Greek 

and  arranged  scientifically  by  a man  of  the  most  extensive  learning, 
and  of  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism.  His  work  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  bringing  to  its  conclusion  an  important  period  of  • 
Sanskrit  philology,  which  had  taken  its  beginning  with  Sir  W. 
Jones’s  translation  of  Sakuutala.  Indische  Alterthums-Kunde, 
von  Christian  Lassen.  Bonn,  1847 — 1858. 
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mind.  Learned  Greeks  who  were  taking  refuge  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  had  brought 
with  them  a sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  their  lan- 
guage and  literature ; and  they  were  able  and  ready 
to  guide  the  studies  of  those  who  were  afterwards  to 
contribute  to  the  revival  of  classical  learning  in 
Europe.  Men  began  where  they  ought  to  begin, 
namely,  with  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  and 
not  with  Anacreontic  poetry  or  Neo-Platonist  philo- 
sophy. But  when  our  earliest  Sanskrit  scholars 
directed  their  attention  to  Indian  literature,  the  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  struggle  with  were  far  greater. 
Not  to  mention  the  burning  and  enervating  sky  of 
India,  and  the  burden  of  their  official  occupations, 
men  like  Halhed,  Wilkins,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  could 
hardly  find  a single  Brahman  who  would  undertake 
to  teach  them  his  sacred  idiom.  When,  after  some 
time,  learned  Pandits  became  more  willing  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  Europeans,  their  own  views  of 
Indian  history  and  literature  were  more  apt  to  mislead 
their  pupils  than  to  guide  them  in  a truly  historical 
direction.  Thus  it  happened  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  Sanskrit  philology,  preference  was  given  either  to 
works  which  still  enjoj’ed  amongst  the  Hindus  them- 
selves a great,  but  frequently  undeserved,  popularity, 
or  to  those  which  by  their  poetical  beauty  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  taste.  Everything  Indian, 
whether  Mann’s  Code  of  Laws,  the  Bhagavadgitfl, 
Sakuntala,  or  the  Hitopadesa,  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  and  extravagant  antiquity,  and 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  European  scholars  to 
' form  a right  opinion  on  the  real  merits  of  Indian 
literature.  The  literary  specimens  received  from 
India  were  generally  fragments  only  of  larger  works  : 
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or,  if  not,  they  had  been  chosen  so  indiscriminately 
from  different  and  widely  distant  periods,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  derive  from  them  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  national  literature  of 
India. 

Herder,  in  other  respects  an  excellent  judge  of 
ancient  national  poetry,  committed  himself  to  some 
extraordinary  remarks  on  Indian  literature.  In  his 
criticism  on  Sakuntala,  written  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  a friend,  he  says : “ Do  you  not  wish  with  me, 
that  instead  of  these  endless  religious  books  of  the 
Vedas,  Upavedas,  and  U pangas,  they  would  give  us 
the  more  useful  and  more  agreeable  works  of  the 
Indians,  and  especially  their  best  poetry  of  every 
kind  ? It  is  here  the  mind  and  character  of  a nation 
is  best  brought  to  life  before  us,  and  I gladly  admit, 
that  I have  received  a truer  and  more  real  notion  of 
the  manner  of  thinking  among  the  ancient  Indians 
from  this  one  Sakuntala,  than  from  all  their  Upnekats 
and  Bagavedams.”  1 The  fact  is  that  at  that  time 
Herder’s  view  on  the  endless  religious  books  of  the 
Vedas,  could  only  have  been  formed  from  a wretched 
translation  of  the  Bagavedam,  as  he  calls  it, — that 
is,  the  Bhagavatapurana, — a Sanskrit  work  composed 
as  many  centuries  after  as  the  Vedas  were  before 
Christ ; or  from  the  Ezour-vedam,  a very  coarse  for- 
gery, if,  indeed,  it  was  intended  as  such,  written,  as 
it  appears,  by  a native  servant,  for  the  use  of  the 
famous  Jesuit  missionary  in  India,  Roberto  de  No- 
bilibus.2 

1 Herder’s  Schriften,  vol.  ix.  p.  226,  Zur  schdnen  Literatur  und 
Kunst.  Tubingen,  1807. 

2 Comp.  Account  of  a discovery  of  a Modern  Imitation  of  the 
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Even  at  a much  later  time,  men  who  possessed  the 
true  tact  of  an  historian,  like  Niebuhr,  have  abstained 
from  passing  sentence  on  the  history  of  a nation 
whose  literature  had  only  just  been  recovered,  and 
had  not  yet  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  philological 
criticism.  In  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  History, 
Niebuhr  leaves  a place  open  for  India,  to  be  filled  up 
when  the  pure  metal  of  history  should  have  been 
extracted  from  the  ore  of  Brahmanic  exaggeration 
and  superstition. 

Other  historians,  however,  thought  they  could  do 
what  Niebuhr  had  left  undone  ; and  after  perusing 
some  poems  of  Kalidasa,  some  fables  of  the  Hitopade&a, 
some  verses  of  the  Ananda-lahari,  or  the  mystic  poetry 
of  the  Bhagavadgita,  they  gave,  with  the  aid  of  Mega- 
sthenes  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a so-called  historical 
account  of  the  Indian  nation,  without  being  aware 
that  they  were  using  as  contemporary  witnesses, 
authors  as  distant  from  each  other  as  Dante  and 
Virgil.  No  nation  has,  in  this  respect,  been  more 
unjustly  treated  than  the  Indian.  Not  only  have 
general  conclusions  been  drawn  from  the  most  scanty 
materials,  but  the  most  questionable  and  spurious 
authorities  have  been  employed  without  the  least 
historical  investigation  or  the  exercise  of  that  critical 
ingenuity,  which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  Indian 
literature  requires  more  than  any  other.1 


Vedas,  with  Remarks  on  the  genuine  works,  by  Fr.  Ellis  ; Asiatic 
Researches,  xiv.  p.  1 — 59:  Calcutta,  1822. 

1 Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Vishnu-Purana,  remarks  : “ It  is  the  boast  of  inductive  philo- 
sophy that  it  draws  its  conclusions  from  the  careful  observation 
and  accumulation  of  facts ; and  it  is  equally  the  business  of  all 
philosophical  research  to  determine  its  facts  before  it  ventures 
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There  is  another  circumstance  which  hns  retarded 
the  progress  of  Sanskrit  philology  : an  affectation  of 
that  learned  pedantry  which  has  done  so  much  mis- 
chief to  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship.  We  have  much 
to  learn,  no  doubt,  from  classical  scholars,  and  nothing 
can  be  a better  preparation  for  a Sanskrit  student 
than  to  have  passed  through  the  school  of  a Bentley 
or  a Hermann.  But  in  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship 
the  distinction  between  useful  and  useless  knowledge 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  real  objects  of  the 
study  of  these  ancient  languages  have  been  well  nigh 
forgotten.  More  than  half  of  the  publications  of  clas- 
sical scholars  have  tended  only  to  impede  our  access 
to  the  master- works  of  the  ancients;  and  a sanction 
has  been  given  to  a kind  of  learning,  which,  however 
creditable  to  the  individual,  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
public  at  large.  A similar  spirit  has  infected  Sanskrit 
philology.  Sanskrit  texts  have  been  edited  on  which 
no  rational  man  ought  to  waste  his  time.  Essays 
have  been  written  on  subjects  on  which  it  is  folly  to 
be  wise.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  disparage 
critical  scholarship  or  to  depreciate  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  by  minute  and  abstruse  erudition. 
But  scholars  who  devote  all  their  time  to  critical  nice- 
ties and  recondite  subtleties  are  apt  to  forget  that 
these  are  but  accessories.  Knowledge  which  has  no 
object  beyond  itself  is,  in  most  cases,  but  a pretext 
for  vanity.  It  is  so  easy,  even  for  the  most  superfi- 

upon  speculation.  This  procedure  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  mythology  and  traditions  of  the  Hindus. 
Impatience  to  generalise  has  availed  itself  greedily  of  whatever 
promised  to  afford  materials  for  generalisation  ; and  the  most  erro- 
neous views  have  been  confidently  advocated,  because  the  guides 
to  which  their  authors  trusted  wrere  ignorant  or  insufficient.” 
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cial  scholar,  to  bring  together  a vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion,  bearing  more  or  less  remotely  on  questions  of  no 
importance  whatsoever.  The  test  of  a true  scholar  is 
to  be  able  to  find  out  what  is  really  important,  to 
state  with  precision  and  clearness  the  results  of  long 
and  tedious  researches,  and  to  suppress  altogether  lu- 
cubrations, which,  though  they  might  display  the 
laboriousness  of  the  writer,  would  but  encumber  his 
subject  with  needless  difficulty. 

The  object  and  aim  of  philology,  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  but  one, — to  learn  what  man  is,  by  learning 
what  man  has  been.  With  this  principle  for  our 
pole-star,  we  shall  never  lose  ourselves,  though  en- 
gaged in  the  most  minute  and  abstruse  inquiries. 
Our  own  studies  may  seemingly  refer  to  matters  that 
are  but  secondary  and  preparatory,  to  the  clearance, 
so  to  say,  of  the  rubbish  which  passing  ages  have  left 
on  the  monuments  of  the  human  mind.  But  we  shall 
never  mistake  that  rubbish  for  the  monuments  which 
it  covers.  And  if,  after  years  of  tiresome  labour,  we 
do  not  arrive  at  the  results  which  we  expected,  — if 
we  find  but  spurious  and  unimportant  fabrications  of 
individuals,  where  we  thought  to  place  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  the  heroes  of  an  ancient  world,  and 
among  ruins  that  should  teach  us  the  lessons  of  former 
ages,  — we  need  not  be  discouraged  nor  ashamed,  for 
in  true  science  even  a disappointment  is  a result. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  aim  of  Sanskrit  philology  to  sup- 
ply one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  links  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  Ave  must  go  to  work  histo- 
rically ; that  is,  we  must  begin,  as  far  as  we  can,  with 
the  beginning,  and  then  trace  gradually  the  growth 
of  the  Indian  mind,  in  its  various  manifestations,  as 
far  as  the  remaining  literary  monuments  allow  us  to 
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follow  this  course.  What  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  philosophy,  that  “ we  must  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  beginning  and  first  principles,  because  then  only 
can  we  say  that  we  understand  any  thing  when  we  be- 
lieve we  know  its  real  beginning,”  applies  with  equal 
force  to  history.  Now  every  one  acquainted  with  In- 
dian literature,  must  have  observed  how  impossible  it 
is  to  open  any  book  on  Indian  subjects  without  being 
thrown  back  upon  an  earlier  authority,  which  is  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  by  the  Indians  as  the  basis  of 
all  their  knowledge,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  This 
earlier  authority,  which  we  find  alluded  to  in  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  works,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  in 
codes  of  law,  in  astronomical,  grammatical,  metrical, 
and  lexicographic  compositions,  is  called  by  one  com- 
prehensive name,  the  Veda. 

It  is  with  the  Veda,  therefore,  that  Indian  philo- 
logy ought  to  begin,  if  it  is  to  folloAv  a natural  and 
historical  course.  So.great  an  influence  has  the  Yedic 
age  (the  historical  period  to  which  we  are  justified  in 
referring  the  formation  of  the  sacred  texts)  exercised 
upon  all  succeeding  periods  of  Indian  history,  so 
closely  is  every  branch  of  literature  connected  with 
Yedic  traditions,  so  deeply  have  the  religious  and  moral 
ideas  of  that  primitive  era  taken  root  in  the  mind  of 
the  Indian  nation,  so  minutely  has  almost  every  private 
and  public  act  of  Indian  life  been  regulated  by  old 
traditionary  precepts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  Indian  religion, 
morals,  and  literature  without  a knowledge  of  the 
literary  remains  of  the  Yedic  age.  No  one  could 
fairly  say  that  those  men  who  first  began  to  study 
Sanskrit,  now  seventy  years  ago,  ought  to  have  begun 
with  reading  the  Yeda.  The  difficulties  connected 
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with  the  stud}7  of  the  Veda  would  have  made  such  a 
course  utterly  impossible  and  useless.  But  since  the 
combined  labours  of  Sanskrit  scholars  have  now  ren- 
dered the  study  of  that  language  of  more  easy  access, 
since  the  terminology  of  Indian  grammarians  and 
commentators,  which  not  long  ago  was  considered  un- 
intelligible, has  become  more  familiar  to  us,  and.  manu- 
scripts can  be  more  readily  procured  at  the  principal 
public  libraries  of  Europe,  Sanskrit  philology  has  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  ignoring  the  Yedic  age. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  very  variety  of  sub- 
jects upon  which,  as  has  been  just  observed,  the  Yeda 
is  quoted  as  the  last  and  highest  authority,  that  by 
Yeda  must  be  understood  something  more  than  a 
single  work.  It  would  be,  indeed,  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  take  “Yeda”  as  a collective  name  for  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  .Yedic  age,  which  forms,  so  to 
speak,  the  background  of  the  whole  Indian  world. 
Many  of  the  works  which  belonged  to  that  period  of 
literature  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  With  regard 
to  many  of  them,  though  their  existence  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  ever  com- 
mitted to  writing.  A large  number,  however,  of 

Yedic  works  does  still  exist;  and  it  will  require 

many  years  before  they  can  be  edited  together  with 
their  commentaries.  Till  then  it  will  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  definite  results  on  many  questions  con- 
nected with  Yedic  literature,  and  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Yedic  age 
before  all  the  sources  have  been  exhausted  from 

which  its  history  and  character  can  be  studied. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  purpose  of  this 
historical  essay  than  to  attempt  anything  of  this  kind 
at  present.  What  I have  to  offer  are  but  Prolego- 
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mena  to  the  Veda,  or  treatises  on  some  preliminary 
questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Vedic 
age.  There  are  points  whicli  can  be  settled  with 
complete  certainty,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to 
bring,  as  yet,  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  to  bear 
upon  them;  and  the  general  question  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity, the  antiquity,  and  the  different  periods  of 
Vedic  literature,  ought  to  be  answered  even  before 
beginning  an  edition  of  Vedic  works.  Again,  there 
are  many  questions  of  special  interest  for  Sanskrit 
literature,  in  which  even  now,  with  the  materials 
that  have  been  published,  and  with  the  help  of  manu- 
scripts that  are  accessible  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Europe,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  results ; 
while  other  points  are  such  that  even  after  the  com- 
plete publication  of  all  Vedic  texts  and  commentaries, 
they  will  remain  open  to  different  views,  and  will 
necessarily  become  the  subject  of  literary  discussions. 
The  principal  object  of  the  following  essays  will  be  to 
put  the  antiquity  of  the  Veda  in  its  proper  light.  By 
antiquity,  however,  is  meant,  not  only  the  chrono- 
logical distance  of  the  Vedic  age  from  our  own,  mea- 
sured  by  the  revolutions  and  the  progress  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  also  and  still  more,  the  distance 
between  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  state  of 
men  as  represented  to  us  during  the  Vedic  age,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  periods  of  history,  — a dis- 
tance which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  revolutions 
and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  position 
which  India  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  world,  would 
expect  to  find  many  synchronisms  between  the  his- 
tory of  the  Brahmans  and  that  of  other  nations  before 
the  date  of  the  origin  of  Buddhism  in  India.  Al- 
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though  the  Brahmans  of  India  belong  to  the  same 
family,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  which 
civilised  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  two  great  branches 
of  that  primitive  race  were  kept  asunder  for  centuries 
after  their  first  separation.  The  main  stream  of  the 
Aryan  nations  has  always  flowed  towards  the  north- 
west. No  historian  can  tell  us  by  what  impulse 
those  adventurous  Nomads  were  driven  on  through 
Asia  towards  the  isles  and  shores  of  Europe.  The 
first  start  of  this  world-wide  migration  belongs  to  a 
period  far  beyond  the  reach  of  documentary  history ; 
to  times  when  the  soil  of  Europe  had  not  been  trodden 
by  either  Celts,  Germans,  Slavonians,  Romans,  or 
Greeks.  But  whatever  it  was,  the  impulse  was  as 
irresistible  as  the  spell  which,  in  our  own  times,  sends 
the  Celtic  tribes  towards  the  prairies  or  the  regions 
of  gold  across  the  Atlantic.  It  requires  a strong  will, 
or  a great  amount  of  inertness,  to  be  able  to  withstand 
the  impetus  of  such  national,  or  rather  ethnical  move- 
ments. Few  will  stay  behind  when  all  are  going. 
But  to  let  one’s  friends  depart,  and  then  to  set  out 
ourselves — to  take  a road  which,  lead  where  it  may, 
can  never  lead  us  to  join  those  again  who  speak  our 
language  and  worship  our  gods — is  a course  which 
only  men  of  strong  individuality  and  great  self-de- 
pendence are  capable  of  pursuing.  It  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  Aryan  family, 
the  Brahmanic  Aryas  of  India  and  the  Zoroastrians 
of  Iran. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  traditional  history  we  see 
these  Aryan  tribes  migrating  across  the  snow  of  the 
Himalaya  southward  toward  the  “Seven  Rivers” 
(the  Indus,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjab  and  the 
Sarasvati),  and  ever  since  India  has  been  called  their 
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home.  That  before  that  time  they  had  been  living 
in  more  northern  regions,  within  the  same  precincts 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  Slavo- 
nians, Germans,  and  Celts,  is  a fact  as  firmly  esta- 
blished as  that  the  Normans  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia.  The  evidence  of 
language  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is  the  only  evidence 
worth  listening  to  with  'regard  to  ante- historical 
periods.  It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to 
discover  any  traces  of  relationship  between  the 
swarthy  natives  of  India  and  their  conquerors, 
whether  Alexander  or  Clive,  but  for  the  testimony 
borne  by  language.  What  other  evidence  could  have 
reached  back  to  times  when  Greece  was  not  peopled 
by  Greeks,  nor  India  by  Hindus  ? Yet  these  are  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking.  What  authority 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  persuade  the 
Grecian  army,  that  their  gods  and  their  hero  ancestors 
were  the  same1  as  those  of  King  Torus,  or  to  convince 
the  English  soldier  that  the  same  blood  was  running 
in  his  veins  and  in  the  veins  of  the  dark  Bengalese  ? 
And  yet  there  is  not  an  English  jury  now  a days, 
which,  after  examining  the  hoary  documents  of  lan- 
guage, would  reject  the  claim  of  a common  descent 
and  a legitimate  relationship  between  Hindu,  Greek, 
and  Teuton.  Many  words  still  live  in  India  and 
in  England,  that  have  witnessed  the  first  separation  of 
the  northern  and  southern  Aryans,  and  these  are 
witnesses  not  to  be  shaken  by  cross-examination. 
The  terms  for  God,  for  house,  for  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  for  dog  and  cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for 
axe  and  tree,  identical  in  all  the  Indo-European 
idioms,  are  like  the  watchwords  of  soldiers.  We 
challenge  the  seeming  stranger ; and  whether  he 
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answer  with  the  lips  of  a Greek,  a German,  or  an 
Indian,  we  recognise  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  Though 
the  historian  may  shake  his  head,  though  the  physio- 
logist may  doubt,  and  the  poet  scorn  the  idea,  all 
must  yield  before  the  facts  furnished  by  language. 
There  was  a time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the 
Germans,  the  Slavonians,  the  Greeks,  and  Italians, 
the  Persians,  and  Hindus,  were  living  together  with- 
in the  same  fences,  separate  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hindu  was 
the  last  to  leave  this  common  home,  that  he  saw  his 
brothers  all  depart  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  that 
then,  turning  towards  the  south  and  the  east,  he 
started  alone  in  search  of  a new  world.  But  as  in 
his  language  and  in  his  grammar  he  has  preserved 
something  of  what  seems  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
northern  dialects  singly,  as  he  agrees  with  the  Greek 
and  the  German  where  the  Greek  and  the  German 
seem  to  differ  from  all  the  rest,  and  as  no  other  lan- 
guage has  carried  off  so  large  a share  of  the  common 
Aryan  heirloom  — whether  roots,  grammar,  words, 
mythes,  or  legends — it  is  natural  to  suppose  that, 
though  perhaps  the  eldest  brother,  the  Hindu  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  central  home  of  the  Aryan 
family. 

The  Aryan  nations  who  pursued  a north-westerly 
direction,  stand  before  us  in  history  as  the  principal 
nations  of  north-western  Asia  and  Europe.  They 
have  been  the  prominent  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
history,  and  have  carried  to  their  fullest  growth  all 
the  elements  of  active  life  with  which  our  nature  is 
endowed.  They  have  perfected  society  and  morals, 
and  we  learn  from  their  literature  and  works  of  art 
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the  elements  of  science,  the  laws  of  art,  and  the 
principles  of  philosophy.  In  continual  struggle  with 
each  other  and  with  Semitic  and  Turanian  races,  these 
Aryan  nations  have  become  the  rulers  of  history,  and 
it  seems  to  be  their  mission  to  link  all  parts  of  the 
world  together  by  the  chains  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce, and  religion.  In  a word  they  represent  the 
Aryan  man  in  his  historical  character. 

But  while  most  of  the  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
followed  this  glorious  path,  the  southern  tribes  were 
slowly  migrating  towards  the  mountains  which  gird 
the  north  of  India.  After  crossing  the  narrow  passes 
of  the  Hindukush  or  the  Himalaya,  they  conquered 
or  drove  before  them,  as  it  seems  without  much 
effort,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Trans-Hima- 
layan .countries.  They  took  for  their  guides  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Northern  India,  and  were  led  by  them 
to  new  homes  in  their  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
It  seems  as  if  the  great  mountains  in  the  north  had 
afterwards  closed  for  centuries  their  Cyclopian  gates 
against  new  immigrations,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  kept  watch  over  the 
southern  borders  of  the  peninsula.  None  of  the  great 
conquerors  of  antiquity — Sesostris,  Semirainis,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, or  Cyrus,  who  waged  a kind  of  half- 
nomadic  warfare  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and 
whose  names,  traced  in  characters  of  blood,  are  still 
legible  on  the  threshold  of  history1,  disturbed  the 

1 Thus  Strabo  says,  xv.  1.6.:  'llpilv  he  rig  civ  §tcata  y evoiro 
-long  rrepi  rivv  Ivhticwv  ek  rijg  roiaiiryg  orpareiag  rov  Kvpov  y rijg  2e- 
/.iipapthog ; ~vvairo<palverai  Se  rriog  teal  ^leyaodevyg  rip  Xoyip  rovno, 
keXexjcjv  c’n noreiv  raig  up-^aiaig  rrepi  ’Irdoiv  ioropiaig  • ov  re  yap  Trap’ 
IvSwv  £s(*>  oraXrjvai  7 Tore  orpciriciv  our'  k? reXdekv  k^wdev  cat  Kparijoai, 
rrXyv  rijg  pe6’  'H paicXkovg  cat  \iovvoov,  cat  rijg  vvv  per'a  Maceddrair. 
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peaceful  seats  of  these  Aryan  settlers.  Left  to  them- 
selves in  a world  of  their  own,  without  a past,  and 
without  a future  before  them,  they  had  nothing  but 
themselves  to  ponder  on.  Struggles  there  must  have 
been  in  India  also.  Old  dynasties  were  destroyed, 
whole  families  annihilated,  and  new  empires  founded. 
Yet  the  inward  life  of  the  Hindu  was  not  changed  by 
these  convulsions.  His  mind  was  like  the  lotus  leaf 
after  a shower  of  rain  has  passed  over  it ; his  cha- 
racter remained  the  same,  passive,  meditative,  quiet, 
and  full  of  faith. 

The  chief  elements  of  discord  amongst  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  this  rich  country  were,  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  subjugation  of  the  uncivilised  inhabitants, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  India,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  latest  comers  in  the  north  upon  the  possessors 
of  the  more  fertile  countries  in  the  south. 

These  three  struggles  took  place  in  India  at  an 
early  period,  and  were  sufficiently  important  to  have 
called  forth  the  active  faculties  of  any  but  the  Indian 

K airoi  "ZioiooTpiv  piv  rov  Aiyvnnov  cal  Tti'ipKioi'a  tov  Aidiona  tw e 
Eupwnr]c  npoeXOtiv.  Na/3oKoSpd(ropov  Si  tov  napd  Xa XSatotc  ev- 
Sokipi'itravra  IIpa/c\tou£  paXAov  kai  tiuc  2rr]\wv  iXdrrat • pi yjpi  piv  a) 
Seopo  Kill  Tedpkiova  d<pikitrdai'  iktivo v Si  icai  ik  rijc  ’I/P;p('ae  tic  T>tv 
6ptj.i<r] v kai  rov  Tlovrov  uyayeiv  n)v  arpandv.  iSdvOvptrov  Si  tov 
ZiKuOrjv  iniSpaptiv  rj/c  Atriac  pixfH  Atyu7rroi/  * rij c it  ’hSikijc  prjSiva 
Tovruiv  axpairOui.  K at  Htpipapiv  S’  dnodavtiv  npo  t)~]c  inr^tipiirreoic. 
llipcruc  Si  pttrDotpopovc  piv  ik  ri) c IvSikiJc  ptranipipatrOai  "YSpakac  ' 
ekti  Si  pi i rrrparevtTiii,  itXX'  iyyvQ  iXOeiv  povov,  i/vika  KSpoc  i/Xauvev 
ii ri  MaffaayeVac.  With  regard  to  the  expeditions  of  Ileraklcs  and 
Dionysos,  Strabo  adds:  Kai  ra  nepl  llpukXiovc  Si  kai  A lovvaov 
MtyairWti'ryc  piv  per  oXtyutv  niara  »/yr7rai  * Ttov  <"  iiAAwv  oi  nXtiovc, 
wv  itTTi  kut  ’EparoaOei't/Ct  Uniara  kai  pvOwSi ),  kuOuncp  kai  ra  napa 
role  "EA\r)ffiv,  k.t.X.  Cf.  Megasthenis  Indica,  ed.  Sclnvanbcck. 
Bonnte,  1816. 
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nation.  In  these  struggles  we  may  recognise  almost 
the  same  elements  by  which  the  Greek  character 
was  perfected  and  matured.  But  how  different 
have  been  the  results  upon  the  Indian  mind ! The 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  different  classes, 
which  in  Greece  ended  with  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrannies  and  the  rising  of  well -organised  republics, 
has  its  counterpart  in  India  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
Ilshat riy a race  and  the  triumph  of  the  Brahmans 
through  Parasu-Rama.1 

The  second  struggle,  or  the  war  against  the  un- 
civilised inhabitants  of  the  South,  is  represented  by 
the  Indian  poet  of  the  Ramayana  as  the  battle  of  a 
divine  hero  against  evil  spirits  and  uncouth  giants. 
What  this  is  to  India,  the  war  of  Persia  was  to 
Greece ; the  victory  of  patriotic  valour  over  brute 
force.  The  Muses  of  Herodotus  are  the  Ramayana 
of  Hellas. 

In  the  third  of  these  parallel  struggles  the  contrast 
is  no  less  striking.  We  follow,  with  a mournful 
interest,  the  narrative  of  international  jealousies  be- 
tween the  different  states  of  Greece  ; we  see  how  one 


1 “ Parasu-Rama  cleared  the  earth  thrice  seven  times  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled  with  their  blood  the  five  large  lakes  of 
Samanta-panchaka,  from  which  he  offered  libations  to  the  race  of 
Bhrigu.  OtFeriug  a solemn  sacrifice  to  the  king  of  the  gods, 
Parasu-Rama  presented  the  earth  to  the  ministering  priests. 
Having  given  the  earth  to  Kasj’apa,  the  hero  of  immeasurable 
prowess  retired  to  the  Mahendra  mountain,  where  he  still  resides ; 
and  in  this  manner  was  there  enmity  between  him  and  the  race 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  thus  was  the  whole  earth  conquered  by 
Parasu-Rama.”  (Vishnu-Purana,  p.  403.)  In  the  Mahabharata 
the  earth  is  made  to  say,  “ The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  these 
Kshatriyas  have  been  killed  by  the  remorseless  Rama  in  warfare 
on  my  account.” 
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tries  to  crush  the  power  of  the  other,  while  all  are 
preparing  the  common  ruin  of  the  country.  But 
what  characters  are  here  presented  to  our  analysis, 
what  statesmanship,  what  eloquence,  what  bravery  ! 
In  India  the  war  of  the  Mahabharata  was,  perhaps, 
more  bloody,  than  the  Peloponnesian  w7ar:  but  in 
the  hands  of  the  Brahmans  the  ancient  epic  has 
dwindled  into  a didactic  legend. 

Greece  and  India  are,  indeed,  the  two  opposite 
poles  in  the  historical  development  of  the  Aryan  man. 
To  the  Greek,  existence  is  full  of  life  and  reality ; to 
the  Hindu  it  is  a dream,  an  illusion.  The  Greek  is 
at  home  where  he  is  born ; all  his  energies  belong  to 
his  country : he  stands  and  falls  with  his  party,  and 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  even  his  life  to  the  glory  and 
independence  of  Hellas.  The  Hindu  enters  this  world 
as  a stranger;  all  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  another 
world  ; he  takes  no  part  even  where  he  is  driven  to 
act ; and  when  he  sacrifices  his  life,  it  is  but  to  be 
delivered  from  it. 

No  wonder  that  a nation  like  the  Indian  cared  so 
little  for  history  ; no  wonder  that  social  and  political 
virtues  were  little  cultivated,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
Useful  and  the  Beautiful  scarcely  known  to  them. 
With  all  this,  however,  they  had  what  the  Greek  was 
as  little  capable  of  imagining  as  they  were  of  realising 
the  elements  of  Grecian  life.  They  shut  their  eyes 
to  this  world  of  outward  seeming  and  activity,  to 
open  them  full  on  the  world  of  thought  and  rest. 
Their  life  was  a yearning  after  eternity ; their  activity 
a struffiile  to  ret  urn  into  that  divine  essence  from  which 

ou 

this  life  seemed  to  have  severed  them.  Believing  as 
they  did  in  a divine  and  realty  existing  eternal  Being 
(to  o vTUii  ov),  they  could  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  this  passing  world.  If  the  one  existed,  the  other 
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could  only  seem  to  exist ; if  they  lived  in  the  one, 
they  could  not  live  in  the  other.  Their  existence  on 
earth  was  to  them  a problem,  their  eternal  life  a 
certainty.  The  highest  object  of  their  religion  was 
to  restore  that  bond  1 by  which  their  own  self  (atman) 
was  linked  to  the  eternal  Self  (paramatman)  ; to  re- 
cover that  unity  which  had  been  clouded  and  ob- 
scured by  the  magical  illusions  of  reality,  by  the 
so-called  ]\Iaya  of  creation.  It  scarcely  entered  their 
mind  either  to  doubt  or  to  affirm  the  immortality  of 
the  soul2,  except  in  later  times,  and  then  only  for 
philosophical  and  controversial  purposes.3  Not  only 
their  religion  and  literature,  but  their  very  language, 
reminded  them  daily  of  that  relation  between  the  real 

1 In  one  of  the  old  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  this  thought  seems 
to  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet,  when  he  says : 

“ Poets  discovered  in  their  heart,  through  meditation,  the  bond  of 
the  existing  in  the  non-existing.”  Rv.  x.  129.  4. 

2 In  the  Veda  life  after  death  is  not  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  more  for  the  goods  of  this  world,  for  strength,  long  life,  a 
large  family,  food,  and  cattle,  that  the  favour  of  the  gods  is  im- 
plored. One  of  the  rewards  for  a pious  life,  however,  consists  in 
being  admitted  after  death  to  the  seat  of  the  gods.  Thus  Kakshivat 
says,  Rv.  i.  125.  5 : “ He  who  gives  alms  goes  and  stands  on  the 
highest  place  in  heaven,  he  goes  to  the  gods.”  Thus  Dirghatamas 
(Rv.  i.  150.3),  after  having  rebuked  those  who  are  rich,  and  do 
not  give  alms,  nor  worship  the  gods,  exclaims,  “ The  kind  mortal, 
O Sage,  is  greater  than  the  great  in  heaven ; let  us  worship  thee, 
O Agni,  for  ever  and  ever  ! ” 

3 The  technical  term  “ pretyabhava,”  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  Indian  philosophy,  and  has  generally  been  rendered  by  “ con- 
dition of  the  soul  after  death,”  means  really  the  state  in  which  we 
are  while  living  on  earth.  Our  present  life,  according  to  Indian 
notions,  is  “ bhava,”  birth  and  growth,  “ pretya,”  after  a previous 
death. 
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and  the  seeming  world.  The  word  dtman , for  instance, 
which  in  the  Yeda  occurs  often  as  tman,  means  life, 
particularly  animal  life.  Thus  we  read,  Rv.  i.  63.  8., 
*•  Increase,  0 bright  Indra ! this  our  manifold  food, 
like  water  all  over  the  earth;  by  which,  0 Hero!  thou 
givest  us  life , like  sap,  to  move  every  where.”  Here 
tman  means  the  vital  principle,  and  is  compared  with 
the  juice  that  circulates  in  plants.  In  another  hymn, 
addressed  to  the  horse  which  is  to  be  sacrificed  (Rv. 
i.  162.  20.),  the  poet  says,  “ Ma  tva  tapat  priya  atma- 
piyantam,”  literally,  “ Let  not  thy  dear  self  burn  or 
afflict  thee  as  thou  approachest  the  sacrifice.”  Here 
priya  dtmd  corresponds  to  the  Greek  <£j'Agv  rjros.  But 
we  find  atman  used  in  a higher  sense  also  in  the  Yeda. 
For  instance,  Rv.  i.  115.  1.,  “ Surya  atma  jagatas 
tasthushaS  cha:”  “the  sun  is  the  soul  of  all  that 
moves  and  rests.”  1 Most  frequently,  however,  tman 
and  atman  are  employed  for  self,  just  as  we  say,  My 
soul  praises,  rejoices,  for  I praise,  I myself  rejoice. 
This  is  the  most  usual  signification  of  dtman  in  the 
later  Sanskrit,  where  it  is  used  as  a pronoun.  Yet 
dtman  means  there  also  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the 
highest  soul  or  Self  (paramatman)  of  which  all  other 

1 In  the  same  sense  the  sun  is  called  jivo  asuh,  “the  vital 
spirit,”  cf.  Rv.  i.  113.  16.: 

^Tfrncfn  II 

“ Rise!  our  life,  our  spirit,  came;  the  darkness  went  off;  the 
light  approaches!”  Rv.  ii.  3.  14.: 

jfY  ttot  f%*rfai 

^TT^^LII 

“ Who  has  seen  the  first  born,  when  he  who  has  no  bones  (».  c. 
form)  boro  him  who  had  bones?  Where  was  the  life,  the  blood, 
the  soul  (self)  of  the  world?  Who  went  to  ask  this  from  any 
that  knew  it  ?” 
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souls  partake,  from  which  all  reality  in  this  created 
world  emanates,  and  into  which  every  thing  will  re- 
turn. Thus  a Hindu  speaking  of  himself  (atm an) 
spoke  also,  though  unconsciously,  of  the  soul  of  the 
universe  (atman) ; and  to  know  himself  was  to  him  to 
know  both  his  own  self  and  the  universal  Self,  or  to 
know  himself  in  the  divine  Self.  The  Sanskrit,  “ at- 
manam  atmana  pasya,”  “see  (thy)  self  by  (thy) 
self,”  had  a deeper  signification  than  the  Greek  yvutSi 
<rsauToV,  because  it  had  not  only  a moral,  but  also  a 

1 It  is  difficult  to  find  a satisfactory  etymology  for  atma  (nomin.), 
particularly  in  its  older,  and  possibly  more  original,  form,  tma. 
Bopp  (Comp.  Grammar,  i.  § 140.)  says,  “if  atma  stand  for  a/und, 
and  be  derived  from  a lost  root,  dh,  to  think  (when  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  root  nah  also  changes  its  final  h sometimes  into 
t,  upanali  and  upanat),  it  might  be  compared  with  the  Gothic 
ahma,  soul.”  This  root,  dh,  is  afterwards  traced  by  Bopp  in  the 
Sanskrit  aha,  “he  said;”  and  he  observes  that  to  speak  and  to 
think  are  in  the  Indo-European  languages  sometimes  expressed  by 
one  and  the  same  word.  The  last  observation,  however,  is  not 
quite  proved  by  the  example  taken  by  Bopp  from  the  Zend,  man~ 
thru,  speech.  For  although  the  Sanskrit  mantra  is  derived  from 
man,  to  think,  it  receives  its  causal  meaning  by  the  termination 
tra,  and  has  therefore  the  signification  of  prayer,  hymn,  advice, 
speech  (i.  e.  what  makes  us  think).  If  atma  come  from  a root  ah, 
the  meaning  of  this  root  is  more  likely  that  of  breathing,  which 
would  account  for  Gothic  ahma  (irrevga),  as  well  as  for  Sanskrit 
aha,  Greek  i)  and  r)  Latin  a jo  and  nego,  and  similar  words.  If 
we  derive  atma,  spirit,  soul,  self,  from  this  root  ah,  we  may  also 
derive  from  it  ah-am,  I (cuneiform  inscript,  adam,  ego,  syui,  ich). 
But  there  always  remains  a difficulty  as  regards  the  elision  of  a in 
the  old  V edic  form  tma,  instead  of  atma,  and  the  Zend  thma- 
nangh,  which,  according  to  Burnouf’s  conjecture,  #is  the  Sansk. 
tnianas  (Commentaire  sur  le  Yasna,  p.  509.)  ; a difficulty  which 
neither  European  etymologists  (Pott,  Etymologische  Forschungen, 
i.  196.  ; Benfey,  Griechisches  Wurzellexicon,  i.  265.)  nor 
Indian  Aunadik  scholars  (Unadi  Sutras,  4.  152.)  have  yet 
explained. 
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metaphysical  meaning.  How  largely  tins  idea  of  the 
Atman,  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  entered  into  the  early 
religious  and  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Indians, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  dialogue  between 
Yajnavalkya  and  Maitreyi,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Brihadaranyaka. 

“ Maitreyi1,”  said  Yajnavalkya,  “ I am  going  away 
from  this  my  house  (into  the  forest).  Forsooth,  I 
must  make  a settlement  between  thee  and  my  other 
wife  Katyayani.” 

Maitreyi  said,  “ My  Lord,  if  this  whole  earth  full 
of  wealth  belonged  to  me,  should  I be  immortal  by 
it?” 

“ No,”  replied  Yajnavalkya;  “like  the  happy  life 
of  rich  people  will  be  thy  life.  But  there  is  no  hope 
of  immortality  by  wealth.” 

And  Maitreyi  said,  “ What  should  I do  with  that 
by  which  I do  not  become  immortal  ? What  my 
Lord  knoweth  of  (immortality)  may  he  tell  that  to 
me.” 

Y&jnavalkya  replied,  “ Thou,  who  art  truly  dear 
to  me2,  thou  speakest  dear  words.  Sit  down,  I will 
explain  it  to  thee,  and  listen  well  to  what  I say.” 
And  he  said,  “ A husband  is  loved,  not  because  you 
love  the  husband,  but  because  you  love  (in  him)  the 


1 Brihadaranyaka,  2d  Adhyaya,  4th  Brahmana,  p.  28.  edit. 
Poley  ; 4th  Prapathaka,  4th  Brahmana,  p.  444.  edit,  ltder. 

2 Instead  of  frr^rr  Dr.  Poley  reads 

which  he  may  have  meant  for  “ thou  Avatar, 

or  incarnation  of  our  love.”  Not  to  speak,  however,  of  the  gram- 
matical difficulties  of  this  construction,  the  Commentary  leaves  no 

doubt  that  we  ought  to  read,  (T5T) 

<qr?) 
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Divine  Spirit  (atinan,  the  absolute  Self).  A wife  is 
loved,  not  because  we  love  the  wife,  but  because  we 
love  (in  her)  the  Divine  Spirit.  Children  are  loved 
not  because  we  love  the  children,  but  because  we  love 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  them.  This  spirit  it  is  which  we 
love  when  we  (seem  to)  love  wealth,  Brahmans, 
Ivshatriyas,  this  world,  the  gods,  all  beings,  this  uni- 
verse. The  Divine  Spirit,  0 beloved  wife,  is  to  be 
seen,  to  be  heard,  to  be  perceived,  and  to  be  medi- 
tated upon.  If  we  see,  hear,  perceive,  and  know 
him,  0 Maitreyi,  then  this  whole  universe  is  known 
to  us.” 

“ Whosoever  looks  for  Brahinahood  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  be  abandoned  by  the 
Brahmans.  Whosoever  looks  for  the  Kshatra-power 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  be  aban- 
doned by  the  Kshatras.  Whosoever  looks  for  this 
world,  for  the  gods,  for  all  beings,  for  this  universe, 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  be  aban- 
doned by  them  all.  This  Brahmahood,  this  Kshatra- 
power,  this  world,  these  gods,  these  beings,  this  uni- 
verse, all  is  the  Divine  Spirit.” 

“ Xow,  as  we  cannot  seize  the  sounds  of  a drum 
externally  by  themselves,  but  seize  the  sound  by  seizing 
the  drum,  or  the  beating  of  it, — as  we  cannot  seize 
the  sounds  of  a conch-shell  by  themselves,  but  seize 
the  sound  by  seizing  the  conch-shell,  or  the  shell- 
blower, — as  we  cannot  seize  the  sounds  of  a lute  by 
themselves,  but  seize  the  sound  by  seizing  the  lute, 
or  the  lutanist,  — so  is  it  with  the  Divine  Spirit,” 

“ As  clouds  of  smoke  rise  out  of  a fire  kindled 
with  dry  fuel,  thus,  0 Maitreyi,  have  all  the  holy 
words  been  breathed  out  of  that  Great  Being.” 

“ As  all  the  waters  find  their  centre  in  the  sea, 
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so  all  sensations  find  their  centre  in  the  skin,  all 
tastes  in  the  tongue,  all  smells  in  the  nose,  all  colours 
in  the  eye,  all  sounds  in  the  ear,  all  thoughts  in  the 
mind,  all  knowledge  in  the  heart,  all  actions  in  the 
hands,  and  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  speech.” 

“ It  is  with  us,  when  we  enter  into  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  if  a lump  of  salt  was  thrown  into  the  sea ; it 
becomes  dissolved  into  the  water  (from  which  it  was 
produced),  and  is  not  to  be  taken  out  again.  But 
wherever  you  take  the  water  and  taste  it,  it  is  salt. 
Thus  is  this  great,  endless,  and  boundless  Being  but 
one  mass  of  knowledge.  As  the  water  becomes  salt, 
and  the  salt  becomes  water  again,  thus  has  the  Divine 
Spirit  appeared  from  out  the  elements  and  disappears 
again  into  them.  When  we  have  passed  away,  there 
is  no  longer  any  name.  This,  I tell  thee,  my  wife,” 
said  Yajnavalkya. 

Maitreyi  said,  “ My  Lord,  here  thou  hast  bewildered 
me,  saying  that  there  is  no  longer  any  name  when  we 
have  passed  away.” 

And  Yajnavalkya  replied,  “ My  wife,  what  I say  is 
not  bewildering,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  highest  know- 
ledge. For  if  there  be  as  it  were  two  beings,  then 
the  one  sees  the  other,  the  one  hears,  perceives,  and 
knows  the  other.  But  if  the  one  Divine  Self  be  the 
whole  of  all  this,  whom  or  through  whom  should  he 
see,  hear,  perceive,  or  know  ? How  should  he  know 
(himself),  by  whom  he  knows  every  thing  (himself)? 
How,  my  wife,  should  he  know  (himself)  the 
knower?1  Thus  thou  hast  been  taught,  Maitreyi; 


’ This  last  sentence  is  taken  from  the  fifth  Brahmona  of  the 
fourth  Adhyayn,  where  the  same  story  is  told  again  with  slight 
modifications  and  additions. 
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this  is  immortality.”  Having  said  this  Yajnavalkya 
left  his  wife  for  ever,  and  went  into  the  solitude  of 
the  forests. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  work  from  which  this 
dialogue  is  taken  belongs  to  a later  period  of  Yredic 
literature.  In  the  earlier  times  which  are  represented 
to  us  in  the  hymns  of  the  Ycda,  these  mystic  ten- 
dencies are  not  yet  so  strongly  developed.  In  the 
songs  of  the  l\ig-veda  we  find  but  little  of  philosophy, 
but  we  do  occasionally  meet  with  wars  of  kings,  with 
rivalries  of  ministers,  with  triumphs  and  defeats,  with 
war-songs  and  imprecations.  The  active  side  of  life 
is  still  prominent  in  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  Rishis, 
and  there  still  exists  a certain  equilibrium  between 
the  two  scales  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  after 
the  Aryan  tribes  had  advanced  southward,  and  taken 
quiet  possession  of  the  rich  plains  and  beautiful  groves 
of  Central  India,  that  they  seem  to  have  turned  all 
their  energies  and  thoughts  from  the  world  without 
them  to  that  more  wonderful  nature  which  they  per- 
ceived within. 

Such  was  their  state  when  the  Greeks  first  became 
acquainted  with  them  after  the  discovery  of  India 
by  Alexander.  What  did  these  men,  according  to 
Megasthenes,  most  think  and  speak  about  ? Their 
most  frequent  conversations,  he  says,  were  about  life 
and  death.  This  life  they  considered  as  the  life  of  an 
embryo  in  the  womb  ; but  death  as  the  birth  to  a real 
and  happy  life  for  those  who  had  thought,  and  had 
prepared  themselves  to  be  ready  to  die.1  Good  and 

1 Strabo,  XV.  59..*  ILWorovc  S’  airoig  tlyai  Xoyouc  Trcpi  too 
Sayarov'  yofit^Eiy  yap  Ci)  Toy  /jev  irddSe  piny  wg  dy  aK^iov  Kvo/ityw 
Ely  at’  -6y  ci  Sayaror  yivEtJiv  eiq  Toy  oyriog  ftiov  teal  Toy  Evdaipoia 
to ig  ffn\o<70(j){]0'acn'  did  ri j ct(jk)jaEi  teXeioti]  \prja6ai  7r^jof  to  irotfxo- 
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bad  was  nothing  to  them ; not  that  they  denied  the 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  in  a moral  sense. 
They  recognised  law  and  virtue,  as  we  see  in  their 
sacred  poetry1,  as  well  as  in  their  codes  of  law.  But 
they  denied  that  anything  that  happened  to  men  in 
this  life  could  be  called  either  good  or  bad,  and  they 
maintained  that  philosophy  consisted  in  removing  the 
affections  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  pain.  Liking  pain 
and  hating  pleasure  was  what  they  considered  the 
highest  state  of  indifference  that  man  could  arrive  at.2 

Oavaroy.  “ Nay,  for  aught  we  know  of  ourselves,  of  our  present 
life,  and  of  death  ; death  may  immediately,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  put  us  into  a higher  and  more  enlarged  state  of  life,  as 
our  birth  does.” — Bishop  Butler. 

*’  The  notion  of  sin  is  clearly  expressed,  for  instance,  in  a song 
of  Gritsamada’s  (Rv.  ii.  28.  5.) : 

SJT  ^ TFT  *TT3T 

wr  ^ ^ *jt 

5T  f% 

“ Deliver  me  from  sin,  as  from  a rope  ; let  us  obtain,  O Varuna, 
thy  path  of  righteousness.  May  the  thread  not  be  torn  while 
I am  weaving  my  prayer ; may  the  form  of  my  pious  work 
not  decay  before  its  season. 

“Varuna,  take  all  fear  awray  from  me;  be  kind  to  me,  O just 
king  ! Take  away  my  sin  like  a rope  from  a calf ; for  afar 
from  thee  I am  not  the  master  even  of  a twinkling  of  the 
eye.” 

And  again,  Rv.  ii.  29.  1.  : 

^•TT^rTT  ^Tfr^TT  TfaTT  ^^-f^lTT:  II 

“You  quick  Adityas,  ye  who  never  fail  in  your  works,  carry 
away  from  me  all  sin,  as  a woman  does  who  has  given  birth 
to  a child  in  secret.” 

2 Strabo,  xv.  59.:  'AyaQov  Si,  *;  xuxbr,  pi/Sir  elrcu  tuiv  avpftiu- 
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We  are  told  by  the  same  author  that  the  Indians 
did  not  communicate  their  metaphysical  doctrines  to 
women  ; thinking  that,  if  their  wives  understood  these 
doctrines,  and  learned  to  be  indifferent  to  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  to  consider  life  and  death  as  the  same, 
they  would  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  slaves  of 
others : or,  if  they  failed  to  understand  them,  they 
would  be  talkative,  and  communicate  their  knowledge 
to  those  who  had  no  right  to  it.  This  statement  of 
the  Greek  author  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  later 
Sanskrit  authorities.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
ceremonial  Sutras  (srauta  and  grihya-sutras),  that 
women  were  not  allowed  to  learn  the  sacred  songs 
of  the  Yedas,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  acquirements  of  a Brahman 
before  he  was  admitted  to  the  performance  of  the 
sacrifices.  Indeed,  the  whole  education  of  a Brah- 
man consisted  in  learning  the  old  sacred  literature 
by  heart,  and  many  years  were  spent  for  this  purpose 
by  every  Brahmacharin  in  the  house  and  under  the 
severe  discipline  of  his  Guru,  or  of  an  Acharya.  As 
it  was  necessary1,  however,  for  a husband  to  perform 


vovtii) v urdpwTroiQ’  ov  y ap  av  ro~tg  avroie  rove  pzv  ayQtrrQai,  rove  Se 
\atptiv,  krvTrviwStie  v7ro\}/\I/eie  ’(.\ovrae,  Kai  rove  avrovg  role  avroie 
rare  piv  a^detrdat,  rare  S'  uv  yaiptiv  ptrafoaXXoptvove-  Ibid.  xv. 
60.  : Ta  yovv  Xt^dtrra  tie  rovr  t(ptj  avvrttvtiv,  we  sir/  Xoyoc  cipurroe 
ue  l/Son'iv  kcu  \vTTt)v  a<paipr]<TErai'  Kai  on  Xvirr)  Kai  irovoe 

Sia(f>tpti‘  to  ptv  yap  iroXepiov,  to  ci  (piXov  avroie ' ra  Se  owpara 
au Koval  7 rpoe  rrovov,  tv’  a i yvwpai  pwvvvoivro,  cap’  wv  Kai  araati e 
iravouv,  cat  avpfiovXot  —atnv  ayadwv  iraptltv,  Kai  Koivfj  Kai  lola. 

1 Sayana,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rig-veda,  i.  131.  3.,  ex- 
plaining the  words  ft  <sit  rf?T^  fawr  “ Couples 

wishing  for  protection  have  magnified  thee,  O Indra  !”  quotes 
passages  from  the  Brahmanas,  the  Sutras,  and  the  Smritis,  in 
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sacrifices  together  with  his  lawful  wife,  and  as  pas- 
sages of  the  hymns1,  as  well  as  of  the  Brahmanas, 
speak  clearly  of  man  and  wife  as  performing  sacrifices 
in  common,  it  was  laid  down  in  the  Sutras  that  the 
husband  or  the  priest  should,  at  the  sacrifice  itself, 
make  his  wife  recite  those  hymns  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  ceremony.  But  although  women  were 
thus  allowed  to  participate  in  the  sacrifices  of  their 
husbands,  they  were  not  initiated,  still  less  were  they 
admitted  to  the  highest  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Atman  or  the  Brahman.2  Cases  like  that  of 
Maitreyi  were  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

Thus  the  account  which  Megasthenes  gives  of  the 
Indians  shows  us  the  same  abstract  and  passive 

support  of  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Purvamimansa,  that  man  and 
wife  should  perform  sacrifices  in  common.  From  the  Brahmanas 
he  quotes  the  beginning  of  the  Agnyadhana,  where  it  is  said  that 

man  and  wife  are  to  place  the  sacred  fire  in  common  : 

From  the  Sutras  he  quotes  a rule, 

This  seems  to  mean,  “Let  him,  after 
giving  the  Veda  to  his  wife,  make  her  recite  it.”  The  passage  is 
taken  from  the  Asvalayana  Srauta-sutras,  i.  11.  If  the  word  veda, 
used  by  Asvalayana,  meant  the  Veda,  this  passage  would  be  most 
important,  as  proving  the  existence  of  the  Veda,  as  a written  book, 
at  the  time  of  Asvalayana.  Veda,  however,  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  “a  bundle  of  grass,”  and  is  connected  with  vcdi/i,  an  altar 
made  of  grass  (Root  vc,  Lat.  viere).  Lastly,  Sayana  quotes  from 
the  Smritis,  Manu,  v.  155.,  “Women  cannot  sacrifice  without  their 

husbands pura:  ii 

1 The  piety  and  happiness  of  a married  couple  is  well  described 
in  a hymn  ascribed  to  Manu  Vaivasvata,  Rv.  viii.  31.  5 — 9. 

2 Manu,  ix.  18.,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  “ Women  have  no 
business  with  the  texts  of  the  Veda,  thus  is  the  law  fully  settled  ; 
having,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  law,  and  no  knowledge  of  expia- 
tory texts,  sinful  women  must  be  as  foul  as  falsehood  itself ; and 
this  is  a fixed  rule.” 
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character  which  we  find  throughout  the  whole  post- 
vedic  literature  of  the  Brahmans,  and  which,  to 
a great  extent,  explains  the  absence  of  anything 
like  historical  literature  among  this  nation  of  phi- 
losophers. 

A people  of  this  peculiar  stamp  of  mind  was  never 
destined  to  act  a prominent  part  in  what  is  called  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  exhausting  atmosphere 
of  transcendental  ideas  could  not  but  exercise  a de- 
trimental influence  on  the  active  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians.  But  if  we  admire  in  classical 
history  even  those  heroes  in  whom  the  love  of  country 
was  driven  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism,  we  have 
scarcely  a right  to  despise  a nation,  in  whom  the  love 
of  a purer  and  higher  life  degenerated  sometimes 
into  reckless  self-sacrifice.  No  people  certainly  made 
a more  favourable  impression  upon  the  Greeks  than 
the  Indians.  And  when  we  read  the  account  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  if  some  of  their 
good  qualities  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with  among 
the  Indians  of  later  times,  this  is  owing,  not  entirely 
to  an  original  defect  of  character,  but  to  that  con- 
tinual system  of  oppression  exercised  upon  them  by 
foreign  conquerors,  to  whose  physical  power  they 
submitted,  while  they  could  not  help  despising  their 
masters  as  barbarians.  Of  the  demoralising  influ- 
ence of  a foreign  occupation  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  in  the  story  of  Kalanas 
(Kalyana),  who  yielded  to  the  flattering  offers 
of  the  European  conqueror,  and  left  his  sacred 
home  to  follow  his  royal  master  as  a piece  of  curi- 
osity. But  Megasthenes  was  afterwards  informed  that 
the  behaviour  of  Kalanas  was  strongly  disapproved  of 
by  his  friends,  as  ambitious  and  servile ; while  Man- 
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danis  was  praised  for  his  manly  answer  to  Alexander’s 
messengers,  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by 
Alexander  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  Kalanas 
repented  his  unworthy  ambition,  for  he  burnt  him- 
self soon  after  at  Pasargada,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  only  other  Brahman  who  reached  Europe 
in  ancient  times,  burned  himself  at  Athens,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Greeks,  who  erected  a tomb 
to  him,  with  the  inscription,  “ Here  lies  the  Indian 
Sarman  Cheya  (barman  Acharya  ?),  from  Barygaza, 
who  sought  immortality  after  the  old  custom  of  the 
Indians.” 

The  genius  of  the  Greek  nation  owes  its  happy 
and  healthy  growth  to  liberty  and  national  indepen- 
dence. The  Homeric  songs  were  addressed  to  a 
people,  proud  of  its  heroes,  whether  real  or  legen- 
dary. If  Persia  had  crushed  the  chivalry  of  Greece, 
we  should  never  have  heard  the  names  of  Herodotus, 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Phidias,  and  Pericles.  Where 
the  feeling  of  nationality  has  been  roused,  the  poet  is 
proud  to  be  listened  to  by  his  nation,  and  a nation  is 
proud  to  listen  to  her  poet.  But  in  times  of  national 
degradation  the  genius  of  great  men  turns  away 
from  the  realities  of  life,  and  finds  its  only  con- 
solation in  the  search  after  truth,  in  science  and 
philosophy.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  arose 
when  the  Greek  nation  began  to  decline ; and,  under 
the  heavy  grasp  first  of  Macedonian  sway,  then  of 
Roman  tyranny,  the  life  of  the  Greek  genius  ebbed 
away,  while  its  immortal  productions  lived  on  in  the 
memory  of  other  and  freer  nations.  The  Indian 
never  knew  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  his  heart 
never  trembled  in  the  expectation  of  national  ap- 
plause. There  were  no  heroes  to  inspire  a poet, — no 
history  to  call  forth  a historian.  The  only  sphere 
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where  the  Indian  mind  found  itself  at  liberty  to  act, 
to  create,  and  to  worship,  was  the  sphere  of  religion 
and  philosophy ; and  nowhere  have  religious  and 
metaphysical  ideas  struck  roots  so  deep  in  the  mind 
of  a nation  as  in  India.  The  Hindus  were  a nation 
of  philosophers.  Their  struggles  were  the  struggles 
of  thought;  their  past,  the  problem  of  creation  ; their 
future,  the  problem  of  existence.  The  present  alone, 
which  is  the  real  and  living  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  seems  never  to  have  at- 
tracted their  thoughts  or  to  have  called  out  their 
energies.  The  shape  which  metaphysical  ideas  take 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  civilisation,  naturally  varies  from 
coarse  superstition  to  sublime  spiritualism.  But, 
taken  as  a whole,  history  supplies  no  second  instance 
where  the  inward  life  of  the  soul  has  so  completely 
absorbed  all  the  practical  faculties  of  a whole  people, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  destroyed  those  qualities  by 
which  a nation  gains  its  place  in  history. 

It  might  therefore  be  justly  said  that  India  has 
no  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  While 
other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Teutonic  races,  have,  during  certain  periods, 
culminated,  on  the  political  horizon  of  the  world, 
India  has  moved  in  such  a small  and  degraded  circle 
of  political  existence  that  it  remained  almost  invisible 
to  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  An  expedition  like 
that  of  Alexander  could  never  have  been  conceived 
by  an  Indian  king,  and  the  ambition  of  native  con- 
querors, in  those  few  cases  where  it  existed,  never 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  India  itself. 

But  if  India  has  no  place  in  the  political  history 
of  the  world,  it  certainly  has  a right  to  claim  its 
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place  in  tlie  intellectual  history  of  mankind.  The 
less  the  Indian  nation  has  taken  part  in  the  political 
struggles  of  the  world,  and  expended  its  energies  in 
the  exploits  of  war  and  the  formation  of  empires, 
the  more  it  has  fitted  itself  and  concentrated  all  its 
powers  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  important  mission 
reserved  to  it  in  the  history  of  the  East.  History 
seems  to  teach  that  the  whole  human  race  required  a 
gradual  education  before,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
it  could  be  admitted  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
All  the  fallacies  of  human  reason  had  to  be  exhausted, 
before  the  light  of  a higher  truth  could  meet  with 
ready  acceptance.  The  ancient  religions  of  the  world 
were  but  the  milk  of  nature,  which  was  in  due  time 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  bread  of  life.  After  the  prim- 
eval physiolatry,  which  was  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Aryan  family,  had,  in  the  hands  of  a wily 
priesthood,  been  changed  into  an  empty  idolatry,  the 
Indian  alone,  of  all  the  Aryan  nations,  produced 
a new  form  of  religion,  which  has  well  been  called 
subjective,  as  opposed  to  the  more  objective  worship 
of  nature.  That  religion,  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
has  spread,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Aryan  world, 
and,  to  our  limited  vision,  it  may  seem  to  have  re- 
tarded the  advent  of  Christianity  among  a large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  But  in  the  sight  of  Him 
with  whom  a thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  that 
religion,  like  all  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world, 
may  have  but  served  to  prepare  the  way  of  Christ,  by 
helping,  through  its  very  errors,  to  strengthen  and 
to  deepen  the  ineradicable  yearning  of  the  human 
heart  after  the  truth  of  God. 

Though  the  religion  of  Buddha  be  of  all  religions 
the  most  hostile  to  the  old  belief  of  the  Brahmans, — 
the  Buddhists  standing  to  the  Brahmans  in  about  the 
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same  relation  as  the  early  Protestants  to  the  Church 
of  Rome, — yet  the  very  bitterness  of  this  opposition 
proves  that  Buddhism  is  peculiarly  Indian.  Similar 
ideas  to  those  proclaimed  by  Buddha  were  current  long 
before  his  time,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  found  even 
in  other  countries.  But  for  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  these  ideas  were  first  proclaimed  and  preached 
throughout  India,  for  the  hold  which  they  took  on 
the  Indian  mind,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
were  received,  particularly  by  the  lower  classes,  till 
at  last  they  were  adopted  by  the'  sovereign  as  the 
religion  of  state,  — in  a word,  for  the  historical  and 
universal  character  which  this  doctrine  there  assumed, 
the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  previous  history  of 
the  Indian  nation.  There  is  something  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddhism  that  is  common  to  all  systems  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  which  break  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  effete  idol- worship  and  a tyrannical 
hierarchy.  There  is  some  truth  in  Buddhism  as 
there  is  in  every  one  of  the  false  religions  of  the 
world.  But  it  was  only  in  India,  where  people  had 
been  prepared  by  centuries  of  thought  and*  medi- 
tation, as  well  as  by  the  very  corruption  of  the  old 
Brahmanical  system  to  embrace  and  nurture  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  Buddha  Sakya  Muni ; it  was  only  in 
India,  that  those  new  doctrines  took  an  historical 
shape,  and  grew  into  a religion  which,  if  truth  de- 
pended on  majorities,  would  be  the  truest  of  all  forms 
of  faith. 

Up  to  the  present  day  there  is  no  religion  of  the 
world  more  extensively  prevalent  than  the  religion 
of  Buddha  1 ; and  though  it  has  been  banished  from 

1 M.  Troyer,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Radjatarangini  (ii. 
399.),  gives  the  following  data  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Buddhistic 
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the  soil  of  India,  and  no  living  follower  of  this 
creed  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  that  country l,  yet 
it  has  found  a refuge  and  second  home  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  Ava,  Pegu,  the  Birman  Empire,  China,  Tibet, 
Tatary,  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  and  is,  even  in  its 
present  corruption,  looked  upon  and  practised  as  the 
only  true  system  of  faith  and  worship  by  man}7 
millions  of  human  beings.  Truly,  then,  the  moment 
when  this  religious  doctrine  took  its  origin  in  India 
is  an  era  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  world  ; and, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  India  may  be  con- 
sidered, at  that  time,  as  passing  through  the  meridian 
of  history.  The  most  accurate  observers  of  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  mind  have,  therefore,  chosen 
this  moment  as  the  most  favourable  for  fixing,  his- 
torically and  chronologically,  the  position  of  India : 
Professor  Wilson  in  his  “ Vishnu-Purana,”  Professor 
Burnouf  in  his  “ Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Buddhism,”  and  Professor  Lassen  in  his  “ Indian 
Antiquities.” 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  at  present  all 
the  arguments  by  which  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Buddhistic  religion  has  been  fixed  chronologically  in 
the  works  here  mentioned.  The  date  of  Buddha’s 


religion:  “La  population  de  la  terre  est  evaluee  par  M.  Hassel  it 
921  millions  ; par  Malte-Brun,  a 642  millions;  par  d’autres,  a 737 
millions  d’habitants.  Le  Buddhisme  est  professe  dans  presque 
tout  l’empire  de  la  Chine,  qui  seul,  d’apres  differents  computs, 
contient  de  184  it  300  millions  d’habitants.  Ajoutons-y  les 
Buddhistes  de  plusicurs  lies  de  l’Est,  de  la  Cochinchine,  du  Siam, 
du  pays  des  Birmans,  de  l’lnde,  du  Nepal,  du  Tibet,  et  de  la  majeure 
partie  de  la  Tartarie,  etc.,  ct  1’on  trouvera  que  je  n’exagere  pas 
trop  le  nombre  des  Buddhistes  actuels.” 

1 See  J.  Bird,  Historical  Researches  on  the  Origin  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  Religion.  Bombay,  1847. 
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death,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  C.,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Ceylonese  era,  543  b.  c.,  will 
have  to  be  considered  hereafter.  For  the  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Buddhistic 
era  divides  the  whole  history  of  India  into  two  parts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christian  era  divides  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Yedic 
literature.  The  rise  of  a new  religion  so  hostile 
to  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Brahmans  is  most 
likely  to  have  produced  a visible  effect  on  their 
sacred  and  theological  writings.  If  traces  of  this 
kind  can  be  discovered  in  the  ancient  literature  of 
India,  an  important  point  will  be  gained,  and  it 
will  be  possible  perhaps  to  restore  to  this  vast  mass 
of  Brahmanic  lore  a certain  historical  connection. 
After  the  rise  of  a new  religious  doctrine  in  the  first 
centuries  after  Buddha,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  Brahmanic  literature  should  cease  at  once.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  expect  at  first  a powerful 
reaction  and  a last  effort  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  rising  doctrine.  And,  as  in  India  the  religion 
of  Buddha  addressed  itself  more  especially  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  found  its  strongest 
support  amongst  those  who  had  to  suffer  from  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Brahmanic  system,  a period  of 
transition  would  most  likely  be  marked  by  a more 
popular  style  of  literature,  — by  an  attempt  to  sim- 
plify the  old  complicated  system  of  the  Brahmanic 
ceremonial,  till  at  last  the  political  ascendency,  se- 
cured to  the  new  doctrine  through  its  adoption  by 
the  reigning  princes,  like  Asoka,  would  cause  this 
effort  also  to  slacken. 

Before  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  this  really 
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took  place  in  India,  and  that  traces  of  this  religious 
crisis  exist  in  the  Vedic  literature  of  the  Brahmans, 
it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  what  Sanskrit  works 
can  be  included  within  that  literature,  and  what 
other  books  are  to  be  excluded  altogether  when  we 
look  for  evidence  with  regard  to  the  true  history  of 
the  Vedic  age. 

Let  us  begin  by  the  negative  process,  and  endeavour 
to  separate  and  reject  those  works  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  genuine  Vedic  cycle.  If  we  examine 
the  two  epic  poems  of  India,  the  R 4m  ay  an  a and 
Mahabharata,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  use  them 
as  authorities  for  the  Vedic  age,  because  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  decide  critically  which  parts  of  these 
poems  are  ancient,  and  which  are  modern  and  post- 
Buddhistic,  or  at  least  retouched  by  the  hands  of  late 
compilers  and  editors.  There  are  certainly  very 
ancient  traditions  and  really  Vedic  legends  in  both  of 
these  poems.  Some  of  their  heroes  are  taken  from 
the  same  epic  cycle  in  which  the  Vedic  poetry  moves. 
These,  however,  only  form  subjects  for  episodes  in  the 
two  poems,  while  their  principal  heroes  are  essentially 
different  in  their  character  and  manners.  In  fact, 
though  there  are  remains  of  the  Vedic  age  to  be 
found  in  the  epic  poems,  like  the  stories  of  UrvaSi 
and  Pururavas,  of  Sakuntala  and  Dushmanta,  of 
Uddalaka,  Sunahsepha,  Janaka  Vaideha,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  like  Vasishtha,  Visva- 
mitra,  Yajnavalkva,  Dirghatamns,  Kakshivat,  Kava- 
sha,  and  many  others,  yet  this  would  only  prove  that 
the  traditions  of  the  Vedic  age  were  still  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  at  the  time  when  the  epic  poetry 
of  the  Hindus  was  first  composed,  or  that  they  were 
not  yet  forgotten  in  after  times,  when  the  Brahmans 
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began  to  collect  all  the  remains  of  epic  songs  into  one 
large  body,  called  the  Mahabharata.  If  we  compare 
the  same  legends  as  exhibited  in  the  hymns  and 
Brahmanas  of  the  Veda,  and  as  related  in  the  Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana,  or  the  Pin-anas,  the  Yedic  ver- 
sion of  them  will  mostly  be  found  to  be  more  simple, 
more  primitive,  and  more  intelligible  than  those  of 
the  epic  and  pauranic  poems.  This  is  not  meant  as 
a denial  that  real  epic  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  a mass 
of  popular  songs,  celebrating  the  power  and  exploits 
of  gods  and  heroes,  existed  at  a very  early  period  in 
India,  as  well  as  among  the  other  Aryan  nations;  but 
it  shows,  that,  if  yet  existing,  it  is  not  in  the  Maha- 
bharata and  Ramayana  we  have  to  look  for  these  old 
songs.  In  the  collection  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  there 
are  some  which  may  be  called  epic,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  short  hymns  ascribed  to  Homer.  In 
the  Brahmanas  passages  occur,  in  prose  and  verse, 
celebrating  the  actions  of  old  kings  Other  compo- 
sitions of  a similar  character  must  have  existed 
formerly,  though  they  are  now  lost. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Sankhayana-sutras 
(xvi.  1.),  throws  some  light  on  the  literature  which 
the  Brahmans  possessed,  in  addition  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  Yeda1 : — 

“ At  the  Horse-sacrifice,  the  Adhvaryu  calls  upon 
singers  who  sing  to  the  lute  (vinaganaginas),  and  in- 
vites them  to  celebrate  the  king,  who  then  performs 
the  sacrifice,  together  with  other  virtuous  kings  of 
old.  On  the  first  day  of  the  sacrifice,  the  priest  tells 
the  storv  which  begins  with  Manu  Vaivasvata.  As 
the  people  of  Manu  were  men,  and  there  are  men  pre- 

1 The  same  account  is  given  in  the  Asvalayana-sutras,  x.  7, 
and  in  the  Satapatha-brahmana,  xiii:  3,  1,  1. 
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sent  at  the  sacrifice,  the  priest  teaches  these,  the 
householders,  by  telling  this  story.  He,  then  says, 

1 The  Rich  verses  are  the  Yeda,  this  is  the  Veda,’  and 
recites  a hymn. 

“ On  the  second  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Yama  Vaivasvata  (from  the  Satapatha).  As 
the  people  of  Yama  were  the  fathers,  and  there  are 
fathers  present,  he  teaches  the  elders  by  this  story. 
He  then  says,  ‘ The  Yajur-veda  is  the  Veda;  this  is 
the  Veda,’  and  recites  an  Anuv&ka  (asvamedhika)  of 
the  Yajush. 

“ On  the  third  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Varuna  Aditya.  As  the  people  of  Varuna  were 
the  Gandharvas,  and  as  they  are  present,  he  teaches 
the  young  and  fair  youths  by  this  story.  He  then 
says,  ‘The  Atharva-veda  is  the  Yeda;  this  is  the 
Yeda,’  and  recites  the  Bhishaja1,  a work  on  medicine. 

“ On  the  fourth  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Soma  Vaishnava  (from  the  Satapatha).  As  the 
people  of  Soma  were  the  Apsaras,  and  as  these  arc 
present,  he  teaches  the  young  and  fair  maids  by  this 
story.  He  then  says,  1 The  Angirasa-veda  is  the 
Yeda ; this  is  the  Veda,’  and  recites  the  Ghora ", 
another  work  of  the  Atharvanikas. 

“ On  the  fifth  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 

1 The  commentator  insists  on  this  being  a distinct  book  of  the 
Atharvanikas,  and  not  a hymn. 

The  6atapatha  says  II  Asvalayann, 

f^nrtrfii 

* II  'J  L'hc  fsatnpatlia  says 
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with  Arbuda  Kddraveya.  As  the  people  of’  Arbuda 
were  the  Sarpas  (snakes),  and  as  these  are  present,  he 
teaches  the  Sarpas,  or  the  snake-charmers,  by  this 
story.  He  then  says,  ‘ The  Sarpavidyft  is  the  Veda; 
this  is  the  Veda,’  and  recites  the  Sarpavidya.1 

“ On  the  sixth  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Kuvera  Vaisravana.  As  the  people  of  Kuvera 
were  Rakshas,  and  as  these  are  present,  he  teaches 
Selagas,  or  evil-doers,  by  this  story.  He  then  says, 
‘ The  Rakshovidya  is  the  Veda,  this  is  the  Veda,’ 
and  recites  the  Rakshovidya.2 

“ On  the  seventh  day  he  tells  the  story  which  be- 
gins with  Asita  Dhanvcina .3  As  his  men  were  the 
Asuras,  and  as  these  are  present,  he  teaches  the 
usurers  (Kusidin)  by  this  story.  He  then  says,  ‘The 
Asuravidya  is  the  Yeda,  this  is  the  Veda,’  and  per- 
forms a trick  by  slight  of  hand.4 

“ On  the  eight  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Matsya  Sammada.  As  his  men  were  the  crea- 
tures of  the  water,  and  as  these  are  present,  he 
teaches  the  Matsyas  (fishes),  or  the  fishermen  by  this 


1 *TT^t  3TII  The  6atapatha : 

TT3T  *Rll 

2 WWW  wfwil  According  to  the  6atapatha 
*^T^5fcff%:g'rqT  T?W  H according  to  Asvalayana, 

fwil 

3 Asita  Dhanva,  6atapatha  and  Asvalayana. 

4 7if^%srr^TT«rnrttr 
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story.  He  then  says,  ‘ The  Itihasa-veda  is  the  Veda, 
this  is  the  Veda,’  and  recites  an  Itihasa.1 

“ On  the  ninth  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  TdrJcshya  Vaipasyata .2  As  his  men  were  the 
birds,  and  as  these  are  present,  he  teaches  the  birds, 
or  the  young  students  ( brahmacharin ) 3,  by  this  story. 
He  then  says,  ‘ The  Purana-veda  is  the  Veda,  this  is 
the  Veda,’  and  recites  the  Parana.4 

“ On  the  tenth  day  he  tells  the  story  which  begins 
with  Dharma  Indra  (from  the  Satapatha).  As  his 
men  were  the  gods  and  as  these  are  present,  he 
teaches  the  young,  learned,  and  poor  priests  by  this 
story.5 6  He  then  says,  ‘ The  Sama-veda  is  the  Veda, 
this  is  the  Veda,’  and  sings  the  Sanaa. ” c 

This  extract  shows  that  epic  poetry,  traditional  as 
well  as  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  existed 
during  the  Vedicage,  though  it  was  lost  afterwards. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Aran- 
yakas,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  literature 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindus,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  Gatha,  Narasansi,  Itihasa,  and  Akhyana  7 
(songs,  legends,  epic  poems,  and  stories)  as  parts 

2 Vaipaschita,  according  to  Asvalayana. 

3 ll  Satapatlia. 

The  Vayu-purana  has  a 
more  ancient  appearance  than  the  other  Puranas. 

5 II 

6 HT’sTT  ^7T?tll  Ssatapatha. 

7 Cf.  Taittiriya-  Aranyaka,  ii.  9.: 

xfTrf^T  Tirm  ^TTTT'aiwt:  ll  Brihadaranyakn,  ii.  4.  10.: 
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of  the  Vedic  literature.  The  occurrence  of  titles 
of  literary  works  like  these,  has  been  made  use  of 
to  prove  the  existence,  at  that  early  period,  of  the 
writings  which  afterwards  were  designated  by  the 
same  names.  But  though  the  Malnibharata  is  called 
an  Itihdsa , and  the  Rarnayana  an  Akhydna , and 
though  many  Avorks  have  in  later  times  become  fa- 
mous  under  the  name  of  Puranas , yet  these  enume- 
rations of  literary  works  in  the  Brahinanas  do  not 
refer  to  them.1  They  contain  only  general  names  or 


TfaTPB  f^SJT  €v$t: 

^TT^T’TTf^T  II  ibid.  iv.  1,  2.,  iv.  5.  9.;  6atap.  Brahm. 
xi.  7.  1.;  Atharv.  Sanhita,  xv.  6: 

Cf.  Aufrecht,  Indische  Studien,  p.  133. 
Sayana  himself  is  sometimes  doubtful,  and  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Taittiriya-aranyaka,  for  instance,  he  says  that,  by  purana 
might  be  meant  the  Brahmanda,  &c.  ; 'and  by  itihasa,  the  Maha- 
bharata.  This,  hoAvever,  is  a mistake,  and  it  would  bring  Sayana 
into  contradiction  with  himself.  He  has  fully  proved  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Eig-veda  that  in  this  passage  of  the  Taittiri- 
yaranyaka,  no  works  separate  from  the  Veda  could  be  understood. 
Cf.  Eig-veda-sanhita,  p.  23.  Dr.  Weber,  in  his  extracts  from 
Panini  (iv.  2.60.),  shows  that  vyakhyana,  akhyana,  katlia,  akhya- 
yika,  itihasa,  and  purana,  were  titles  of  literary  works  known  at 
the  time  of  Katyayana.  But  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Ka- 
tyayana  did  not  mean  the  Mahabharata,  Bamayana,  and  the  Pur- 
anas, as  we  now  possess  them,  by  these  general  names.  Cf.  Indische 
Studien,  I.  p.  147. 

1 In  the  later  literature  also,  names  like  Itihasa,  Akhyana,  and 
Purana  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Mahabharata,  Bamayana, 
and  the  Puranas.  The  Mahabharata  is  called  Purana,  Akhyana, 
and  Itihasa.  Cf.  M.  Bh.  I.  17 — 19.  Vyasa  himself  calls  his 
poem,  the  Mahabharata,  a Kavya  ; and  Brahman  sanctions  this  as 
its  proper  title.  Cf.  M.  Bh.  i.  72.  This  passage  modifies  Pro- 
fessor Lassen’s  opinion  as  to  Kavya  being  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  Bamayana.  Cf.  Indian  Antiquities,  i.  48d,  The  Mahabharata 
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titles,  which  have  been  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
sacred  literature,  containing  either  stories  of  gods  or 
men,  or  cosmogonic  traditions.1  There  is  no  allusion 
to  any  of  the  titles  of  the  Puranas  or  to  the  Rama- 
yana  in  Yedic  works,  whether  Brahmanas  or  Sutras. 
But  as  in  the  Sutras  of  Asval&yana2  the  name  of  the 


is  also  called  the  fifth  Veda,  or  the  Karshna-veda ; that  is,  the 
Veda  composed  by  Krishna  Dvaipayana  Vyasa.  Cf.  M.  Bli.  i.  2300 
Burnouf.  Bhag.  nr.  pref.  xxi.  Lassen.  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  789. 

1 Cf.  Sayana,  Introduction  to  the  Rig-veda-sanbita,  p.  23. 

2 Grihya- Sutras,  iii.  4.  MS.  1978,  E.  I.  H.,  reads, 

instead  of  the  read- 

ing adopted  by  Dr.  Roth  (Zur  Literatur,  p.  27).  Unfortunately 
the  Commentary  to  this  passage  is  very  scanty,  which  is  so  much 
the  more  to  he  regretted  as  the  text  itself  seems  to  contain 
spurious  additions.  According  to  the  MSS.  the  passage  reads, 

Tf%i 

*Tr*rf 

Cv 

TTTrfr^^ft  IR*fr 

*T^rfr?7  T4T3T*i 

cfTWfT  ifY^Sr^TT^T^T 

According  to  the  commentator  we  have  first,  12  Rishis,  who,  as 
Rishis,  are  to  be  invoked,  when  the  Brahmanical  thread  is  sus- 
pended round  the  neck  (nivita).  These  are  indeed  the  Rishis 
of  the  Rig-veda : first  the  Satarchins,  the  common  title  of  the 
poets  of  the  first  Mandain  ; then  Gritsamada  (2d  Mandala),  Vis- 
vamitra  (3d  M.),  Vamadeva  (4th  M.),  Atri  (5th  M.),  Bharadvaja 
(6th  M.),  Vasishtha  (7th  M.) ; then  follow  the  poets  of  the  Pin- 
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Bharata,  and  according  to  some  MSS.  even  the  name 
of  the  Mah&bh&rata,  is  mentioned,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  earliest  trace,  not  merely  of  single  epic 
poems,  but  of  a collection  of  them.  The  age  of 
Asval&yana,  which  will  be  approximately  fixed  after- 
wards, would,  therefore,  if  we  can  rely  on  our  MSS., 
furnish  a limit  below  which  the  first  attempt  at  a col- 
lection of  a Bh&rata  or  Mahabharata  ought  not  to  be 
placed.  But  there  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  suc- 
ceed by  critical  researches  in  restoring  the  Bhftrata  to 
that  primitive  form  and  shape  in  which  it  may  have 
existed  before  or  at  the  time  of  A£vah\yana.  Much 
has  indeed  been  done  by  Professor  Lassen,  who,  in  his 
Indian  Antiquities,  has  pointed  out  characteristic 
marks  by  which  the  modern  parts  of  the  Mahabharata 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient ; and  we 
may  soon  expect  to  see  his  principles  still  farther 
carried  out  in  a translation  of  the  whole  Mahabharata, 
which,  with  the  help  of  all  the  Sanskrit  comment- 
aries, has  been  most  carefully  prepared  by  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  laborious  scholars  of  Germany. 
If  it  were  possible  to  sift  out  from  the  huge  mass  of 
Indian  epic  poetry,  as  we  now  possess  it  in  the  Maha- 
bharata and  Ramayana,  those  old  stories  and  songs 

gatha  hymns  (8th  M.),  the  poets  of  the  Pavamanis  (9th  M.),  and 
finally,  the  authors  of  the  10th  and  last  Manclala,  who  are  called 
Kshudrasuktas,  and  Mahasuktas,  authors  of  short  and  long  hymns. 
The  next  class  comprises  twenty-three  invocations,  according  to 
the  Commentary,  and  they  are  to  be  made  when  the  Brahmanical 
cord  is  suspended  over  the  right  shoulder  (prachinaviti).  The  text, 
however,  contains  more  than  twenty-three  names,  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  them  have  been  added  afterwards,  while  others  are 

perhaps  to  be  taken  collectively.  may  also 

be  taken  as  one  word,  in  the  sense  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
Bharatas. 
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which  must  have  been  living  for  a long  time  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  before  they  were  collected, 
enlarged,  arranged,  and  dressed  up  by  later  hands,  a 
rich  mine  of  information  would  be  opened  for  the 
ancient  times  of  India,  and  very  likely  also  for  the 
Yedic  age.  But  the  whole  frame  of  the  tvro  epic 
poems  as  they  now  stand,  their  language  and  metre, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  system  they 
contain,  show  that  they  were  put  together  at  a period 
when  the  world  of  the  Veda  was  living  by  tradition 
only,  and,  moreover,  partly  misunderstood,  and  partly 
forgotten.  The  war  between  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas, 
which  forms  the  principal  object  of  our  Mahabharata, 
is  unknown  in  the  Veda.  The  names  of  the  Kurus 
and  Bharatas  are  common  in  the  Vedic  literature,  but 
the  names  of  the  Pandavas  have  never  been  met  with. 
It  has  been  observed  *,  that  even  in  Panini’s  grammar 
the  name  Pandu  or  Pandava  docs  not  occur,  while  the 
Kurus  and  Bharatas  are  frequently  mentioned,  parti- 
cularly in  rules  treating  of  the  formation  of  patro- 
nymics and  similar  words.1 2  If,  then,  Asvalayana 

1 Dr.  Weber,  Indiscbe  Studien,  i.  p.  148.  Katyayana,  however, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Panini,  knows  not  only  Pandu,  but 
also  his  descendants,  the  Pandyas. 

2 The  names  of  the  two  wives  of  Pandu,  Kunti  and  Madri,  occur 
in  the  commentary  on  Panini.  (Cf.  i.  2.  49.,  iv.  1.  65.,  iv.  1.  176. 
(text)  for  Kunti,  -and  iv.  1.  177.  for  Madri).  But  both  these  names 
are  geographical  appellatives,  Kunti  signifying  a woman  for  the 
country  of  the  Kuntas,  Madii,  a Madra-woman.  Pritha,  another 
name  of  Kunti,  stands  in  the  Gana  sivadi.  As  to  the  proper 
names  of  the  Pandava  princes,  we  find  Yudhishthira,  Pan.  vi.  1. 

134.,  vi.  3.  9.,  viii.  3.  95.  (text)  ; Arjuna,  Pan.  iii.  1.  119.,  iv.  3. 

64.,  v.  4.  48.,  vi.  2.  131. ; Bhbna , Pan.  vi.  1.  205.  ; Nakula,  Pan. 
vi.  3.  75.  The  name  of  Sahadcva  does  not  occur  ; but  his  de- 
scendants, the  Sahadevas,  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  race 
of  Knru,  together  with  the  Nakulas,  Pan.  iv.  1.  114.  In  the  san  e 
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can  be  shown  to  have  been  a contemporary,  or  at 
least  an  immediate  successor,  of  Panini,  the  Bharata 
which  he  is  speaking  of  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  epic  poem  which  is  known  to  us 

way  we  find  the  descendants  of  Yudhishthira  and  Arjuna  men- 
tioned as  members  of  the  eastern  Bharatas,  Pan.  ii.  4.  66.  Drau- 
padi's  name  does  not  occur  in  Panini,  but  Subhadra,  tiie  sister 
of  Krishna  and  the  wife  of  Arjuna,  is  distinctly  mentioned,  Pali, 
iv.  2.  56.  Another  passage  in  the  commentary  on  Panini  (iv.  3.  87.) 
proves  even  the  existence  of  a poem  in  praise  of  Subhadra,  which, 
if  we  remember  the  former  mention  of  a war  about  Subhadra  (iv. 
2.  56.),  seems  most  likely  to  have  celebrated  this  very  conquest  of 
Subhadra  by  Arjuna.  In  the  Mahabharata  this  story  forms  a 
separate  chapter,  the  Subhadra-harana-parva  (Adiparva,  p.  288.) 
which  may  be  the  very  work  which  Panini,  according  to  his  com- 
mentator, is  alluding  to.  That  the  chapter  in  the  Mahabharata 
belongs  to  the  oldest  parts  of  this  epic,  may  be  seen  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  the  Anukramani  of  Dhritarashtra  (i.  149), 
“ When  I heard  that  Subhadra,  of  the  race  of  Madhu,  had  been 
forcibly  seized  in  the  city  of  Dvaraka,  and  carried  away  by  Arjuna, 
and  that  the  two  heroes  of  the  race  of  Vrishni  had  repaired  to 
Indraprastha,  I then,  O Sanjaya,  had  no  hope  of  success.”  The 
Mahabhashya,  however,  does  not  explain  the  former  Sutra,  (iv.  2. 
56.),  and  for  the  latter  it  gives  examples  for  the  exceptions  only, 
but  not  for  the  rule.  The  word  granthci,  used  in  the  Sutra, 
(iv.  3.  87.),  is  also  somewhat  suspicious.  That  some  of  the 
Sutras  which  now  form  part  of  Panini’s  grammar,  did  not  proceed 
from  him,  is  acknowledged  by  Kaiyyata  (cf.  iv.  3.  131,  132.) 

TfrT:  II  Krishna 

Vasudeva,  who  is  considered  as  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Pandavas,  is  quoted  as  Vasudeva,  of  the  race  of 
Vrishni  (Pan.  iv.  1.  114.);  as  Vasudeva,  together  with  Siva 
and  Aditya  (Pan.  v.  3.99.);  as  Vasudeva,  together  with  Arjuna 
(iv.  3.  98.  text).  In  the  commentary  to  Pan.  iii.  3.  156.,  and  ii. 
3.  72.,  we  have  proof  of  Krishna's  being  worshipped  as  a god  ; 
in  i.  4.  92.  he  is  mentioned  as  a hero.  His  residence,  Dvaraka, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  Panini. 
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under  the  name  of  the  Mahabharata,  celebrating  the 
war  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandavas.1 

In  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  the  Mahabha- 
rata it  shows  clear  traces  that  the  poets  who  collected 
and  finished  it,  breathed  an  intellectual  and  religious 
atmosphere,  very  different  from  that  in  which  the 
heroes  of  the  poem  moved.  The  epic  character  of  the 
story  has  throughout  been  changed  and  almost  oblite- 
rated by  the  didactic  tendencies  of  the  latest  editors, 
who  were  clearly  Brahmans,  brought  up  in  the  strict 
school  of  the  Laws  of  Manu.  But  the  original  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pandavas  break  through  now  and  then, 
and  we  can  clearly  discern  that  the  races  among 
whom  the  five  principal  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata 
were  born  and  fostered,  were  by  no  means  completely 
under  the  sway  of  the  Brahmanical  law.  How  is  it, 
for  instance,  that  the  five  Pandava  princes,  who  are 
at  first  represented  as  receiving  so  strictly  Brahmanic 
an  education,  — who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  poet, 
were  versed  in  all  the  sacred  literature,  grammar, 
metre,  astronomy,  and  law  of  the  Brahmans,  — could 
afterwards  have  been  married  to  one  wife  ? This  is  in 

1 That  Panini  knew  the  war  of  the  Bharatas,  has  been  rendered 
highly  probable  by  Prof.  Lassen  (Ind.  Alterthumskunde,  i.  691. 
837.).  The  words  which  called  forth  Panini’s  special  rule  (iv.  2.  56), 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  been  different  from  those  in  the 
Mahabbashya  ; viz.,  Eharatah  sangramah,  saubhadrah  sangramah. 
It  was  impossible  to  teach  or  to  use  Panini’s  Sutras  without 
examples.  These  necessarily  formed  part  of  the  traditional  gram- 
matical literature  long  before  the  great  Commentary  was  written, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  a much  higher  historical  value  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  coincidences  between  the  examples  used  in 
the  Pratisakhyas  and  in  Panini,  show  that  these  examples  were  by 
no  means  selected  at  random,  but  that  they  had  long  formed  part 
of  the  traditional  teaching.  See  also  Pan.  vi.  2.  38.,  where  the 
word  “mahabharata”  occurs,  but  not  as  the  title  of  a poem. 
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plain  opposition  to  the  Brahmanic  law,  where  it  is  said, 
“they  are  many  wives  of  one  man;  not  many  husbands 
of  one  wife.”  1 Such  a contradiction  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  admission,  that,  in  this  case,  epic 
tradition  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  was  too  strong  to 
allow  this  essential  and  curious  feature  in  the  life  of 
its  heroes  to  be  changed.  However,  the  Brahmanic 
editors  of  the  Mahabharata,  seeing  that  they  could  not 
alter  tradition  on  this  point,  have  at  least  endeavoured 
to  excuse  and  mitigate  it.  Thus  we  are  told  in  the 
poem  itself,  that  at  one  time  the  five  brothers  came 
home,  and  informed  their  mother  that  they  had  found 
something  extremely  precious.  "Without  listening 
further,  their  mother  at  once  told  them  they  ought  to 
divide  it  as  brothers.  The  command  of  a parent  must 
always  be  literally  obeyed  ; and  as  Draupadi  was  their 
newly  discovered  treasure,  they  were  obliged,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  Brahmans,  to  obey,  and  to 
have  her  as  their  common  wife.  Indian  lawgivers 
call  this  a knotty  point 2 ; they  defend  the  fact,  but 
refuse  to  regard  it  as  a precedent. 

1 Tffr  ^TT'SfT 

TTT-^TTRTm:  TrTT^T?H4^tfcrf%- 

wr  ^Tt  i 

Cf.  Sayana’s  Com.  on  Parasara,  MS.  Bodl.  172,  173.  Another 
explanation  is  given  by  Kumarila  : 
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Neither  does  the  fact  that  Pandu  is  lawfully  married 
to  two  wives,  harmonise  with  the  B rah  manic  law. 
That  law  does  not.  prohibit  polygamy,  but  it  regards 
no  second  marriage  as  legal,  and  it  reserves  the  privi- 
lege of  being  burnt  together  with  the  husband  to  the 
eldest  and  only  lawful  wife.  Such  passages  in  the 
ancient  epics  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  We  see  in 
them  the  tradition  of  the  people  too  far  developed,  to 
allow  itself  to  be  remodelled  by  Brahmanic  Diaskeu- 
astes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  polygamy,  as  we 
find  it  among  the  early  races  in  their  transition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  life,  was  customary  in 
India.  We  read  in  Herodotus  (v.  5.),  that  amongst 
the  Thracians  it  was  usual,  after  the  death  of  a man, 
to  find  out  who  had  been  the  most  beloved  of  his 
wives,  and  to  sacrifice  her  upon  his  tomb.  Mela 
(ii.  2.)  gives  the  same  as  the  general  custom  of  the 
Getae.  Herodotus  (iv.  71.)  asserts  a similar  fact  of 
the  Scythians,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2.)  of  the  Greeks, 
while  our  own  Teutonic  mythology  is  full  of  instances 
of  the  same  feeling.1  And  thus  the  customs  of  these 
cognate  nations  explain  what  at  first  seemed  to  be 
anomalous  in  the  epic  tradition  of  the  Mahabharata, 
that  at  the  death  of  Pandu,  it  is  not  Kunti,  his  lawful 
wife,  but  Madri,  his  most  beloved  wife,  in  whose  arms 
the  old  king  dies,  and  who  successfully  claims  the 
privilege  of  being  burnt  with  him,  and  following  her 
husband  to  another  life.2 


1 Cf.  Grimm,  History  of  the  German  Language,  p.  139. 

2 Other  instances  of  Dharmavyatikrama  are  : 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ramayana.  In 
this  second  epic  also,  we  see  that  the  latest  editors 
were  shocked  by  the  anomalies  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  impart  a more  Brahmanic 
polish  to  the  materials  handed  down  to  them  from  an 
earlier  age.  Thus  king  Dasaratha  kills  the  son  of  a 
Brahman,  which  would  be  a crime  so  horrible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  that  scarcely  any  penance 
could  expiate  it.1  This  is  the  reason  why  the  young 
Brahman  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a Sudra  woman, 
and  tells  the  king  so  himself,  in  order  to  relieve  him 
from  the  fear  of  having  killed  the  son  of  a Brahman. 
The  singular  relation,  too,  between  Rama  and  Parasu- 
Rama,  was  probably  remodelled  by  the  influence  of 
the  Brahmans,  who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  their 
great  hero,  the  destroyer  of  all  the  Ivshatriyas,  being 
in  turn  vanquished  by  Rama,  who  was  himself  a 
Kshatriya. 

The  Yedic  literature,  by  the  very  sacredness  of  its 
character,  has  fortunately  escaped  from  the  remo- 
delling puritanisin  of  the  later  Brahmans.  There 
must,  from  the  first,  have  been  as  great  a variety 
in  the  intellectual,  religious,  and  moral  character 
of  the  Indians,  as  there  is  in  the  geographical 
and  physical  character  of  India.  If  we  look  at 
Greece,  and  consider  the  immense  diversity  of  local 
worship,  tradition,  and  customs,  which  co-existed 
within  that  small  tract  of  country,  and  then  turn 

— Kumarila  Bhatta. 

1 Cf.  Manu,  viii.  381.  “No  greater  crime  is  known  on  earth 
than  slaying  a Brahman,  and  the  king,  therefore,  must  not  even 
form  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  killing  a priest.” 
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our  eyes  to  the  map  of  India,  barred  as  it  is  by 
mountain-ranges  and  rivers,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  past  ages  of  such  a country  cannot  be  represented 
in  their  fulness  and  reality  by  the  traditions  of  the 
later  Brahmans,  which  as  we  now  possess  them  in 
the  epic  and  pauranic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  are 
all  tinged  with  the  same  monotonous  colouring. 
Such  a uniformity  is  always  the  result  of  an  arti- 
ficial system,  and  not  of  a natural  and  unimpeded 
development.  It  is  indeed  acknowledged  by  the  Brah- 
mans themselves  that  different  customs  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  India.  Some  were  even  sanctioned 
by  them,  notwithstanding  their  policy  of  monopolising 
or  (so  to  speak)  brahmanising  the  whole  Indian 
mind.  Although,  for  instance,  in  the  liturgic  works 
annexed  to  the  Vedas  (Srauta-sutras),  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a certain  unity  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  people  all  over  India,  yet  in  the  performance 
of  these  sacrifices  there  existed  certain  discrepancies, 
based  on  the  traditionary  authority  of  the  wise  of  old, 
between  family  and  family.  This  is  still  more  the  case 
in  the  so-called  domestic  ceremonies  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, marriage,  &c.,  described  in  the  Grihya- 
shtras,  which,  connected  as  they  were  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  give  us  much  more  real  information 
on  the  ancient  customs  of  India  than  those  grand 
public  or  private  sacrifices  which  are  prescribed  in  the 
6rauta-sftfras,  and  could  only  have  been  kept  up  by 
sacerdotal  influence.  In  these  domestic  ceremonies 
everybody  is  allowed,  as  a general  law,  to  follow  the 
customs  of  the  family1  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of 

1 Thus  it  is  said,  for  instance,  in  the  Commentary  to  Taras- 
kara’s  Grihya-sutras,  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  up  the  customs  of 
one’s  own  family  and  to  adopt’  those  of  others  : 
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Jiis  village  and  country,  provided  these  customs  do  not 
too  grossly  insult  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  Brahmans. 

Although  these  domestic  ceremonies  were  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  Brahmanic  law,  the  authority  upon 


HTWTt^:  * ^thii  v:  w%Twni)7i<fzj  wrirnit- 

W*rHlTrfJ  Wi^T  WtSV  TOfa  TOTTfll 

Wf^TSfall  wflij  7%  toi 

^WpftT^^T  ^TTHT^r  yTc\:  W^TTTXl- 

frfjnnfaii  wnrorsre  ?5  v:\ 

TO  ^ ^TfTrtll 

“ Vasishtha  declares  that  it  is  wrong  to  follow  the  rules  of  another 
Sakha.  He  says,  ‘ A wise  person  will  certainly  not  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  by  another  Sakha  ; he  that  does  is  called 
a traitor  to  his  Sakha.  Whosoever  leaves  the  law  of  his 
Sakha,  and  adopts  that  of  another,  he  sinks  into  blind  dark- 
ness, having  degraded  a sacred  Rishi.’  And  in  another  law- 
bool^  it  is  said : ‘ If  a man  gives  up  his  own  customs  and 

performs  others,  whether  out  of  ignorance  or  covetousness,  he 
will  fall  and  be  destroyed.’  And  again,  in  the  Parisislita  of 
the  Chhandogas  : ‘ A fool  who  ceases  to  follow  his  own  Sakha, 
wishing  to  adopt  another  one,  his  work  will  be  in  vain.’  ” 

Only  in  case  no  special  rule  is  laid  down  for  certain  observances 
in  some  Grihyas,  it  is  lawful  to  adopt  those  of  other  families : 

*JTlj  ||  7T7JT  ^ 

3TOTTOH  wraTri  wrwif  ^1 

^njii 
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which  they  are  founded  does  not  lie  directly  in  the 
sacred  revelation  of  the  Brahmans  (Sruti),  but 
in  tradition  (Smriti),  a difference,  the  historical  im- 
portance of  which  will  have  to  be  pointed  out  here- 
after. As  to  the  customs  of  countries  and  villages, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
not  only  not  founded  upon  Bralimanic  authority,  but 
frequently  decidedly  against  it.  The  Brahmanic  law, 
however,  is  obliged  to  recognise  and  allow  those 
customs,  with  the  general  reservation  that  they  must 
not  be  in  open  opposition  to  the  law.  Thus  A&va- 
layana  in  his  Grihya-sutras,  says : — “ Now  the  cus- 
toms of  countries  and  places  are  certainly  manifold. 
One  must  know  them  as  far  as  marriage  is  concerned. 
But  we  shall  explain  what  is  the  general  custom.”1 
Here  the  commentator  adds:. — “If  there  be  con- 
tradiction between  the  customs  of  countries,  &e.,  and- 
those  customs  which  we  are  going  to  describe,  one 
must  adopt  the  custom  as  laid  down  by  us,  not  those 
of  the  country.  What  we  shall  say  is  the  general 
law,  this  is  our  meaning.  Amongst  the  Yaidehas,  for 
instance,  one  sees  at.  once  that  loose  habits  prevail. 
But  in  the  domestic  laws  continence  is  prescribed ; 
therefore  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  domestic  and  -not 
the  national  customs  are  to  be  observed.”2 

1 Asv.  S.  i.  7., 

*?*TT*T  I! 

's* 
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In  the  Svttras  of  Gautama,  too,  a similar  line  of  con- 
duct is  traced  out.  After  it  has  been  said  that  the 
highest  authority  by  which  a government  ought  to  be 
guided  consists  in  the  Vedas,  V edangas,  Sastras,  and 
old  traditions,  it  is  added  (Adhy.  11.  Sutra  20.),  that 
in  cases  where  the  customs  of  countries,  classes,  and 
families  are  not  expressly  founded  upon  a passage  of 
the  Veda,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  observed, 
if  they  are  not  clearly  against  the  principles  of  the 
sacred  writings,  such  as  would  be,  for  instance,  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  a maternal  uncle.1 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Grihya-san- 
graha-pari&ishta,  composed  by  the  son  of  Gobhila, 
which  Dr.  Roth  quotes  in  his  Essays  on  the  Veda, 
p.  120. : — “ The  Vasishthas  wear  a braid  on  the  right 
side,  the  Atreyas  wear  three  braids,  the  Angiras  wear 

TS'D  W3  ^ frf%rri  <nr  ww 

1 The  commentator  Haradatta  here  mentions  the  following  as 
customs  that  prevailed  in  certain  territories,  and  which  had  no 
sanction  in  the  Veda: — When  the  sun  stands  in  Aries  (mesha), 
the  young  girls  would  paint  the  Sun  with  his  retinue,  on  the  soil, 
with  coloured  dust,  and  worship  this  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
And  in  the  month  Margasirsha  (November-December)  they  roam 
about  the  village,  nicely  dressed,  and  whatever  they  receive  as 
presents  they  give  to  the  god.  When  the  sun  stands  in  Cancer 
(karkata)  in  Purva  Phalguni  (February),  they  worship  Uma,  and 
distribute  sprouting  kidney-beans  and  salt.  When  the  sun  stands 
in  Aries  in  Uttara  Phalguni  (?),  they  worship  the  goddess  Sri. 

As  customs  of  classes  he  mentions  that  at  the  marriage  of  6u- 
dras,  they  fix  posts  in  the  ground,  put  thousands  of  reflecting  lamps 
upon  them,  and  lead  the  bride  round  by  the  hand. 

As  customs  of  families,  again,  he  remarks,  that  some  wear  the 
sikha  (lock  of  hair)  in  front,  some  behind,  and  that  passages  of  the 
Veda  (pravachanas)  allow  both  according  to  different  times. 

e 3 
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five  locks,  the  Bhrigus  have  their  head  quite  shaved, 
others  have  a lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head.”  1 

Another  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  Vasishthas  is 
that  they  exclude  meat  from  their  sacrifices.2 

A similar  notice  of  the  customs  of  neighbouring 
nations,  is  found  in  Raghunandana’s  quotation  from 
the  Harivansa,  — that  the  Sakas  (Scythians)  have 
half  their  head  shorn,  the  Yavanas  (Greeks?)  and 
Kambojas  the  whole,  that  the  Paradas  (inhabitants  of 
Paradene)  wear  their  hair  free,  and  the  Pahlavas 
(Persians)  wear  beards.3 

In  the  same  way,  then,  as  different  traditions  were 
current  in  India  relative  to  such  observances,  it  is 
probable  that  different  families  had  their  own  heroes, 
perhaps  their  own  deities,  and  that  they  kept  up  the 
memory  of  them  by  their  own  poetic  traditions.  It 
is  true  that  such  a view  is  merely  conjectural.  But 
when  we  see  that  in  some  portions  of  the  Yeda,  which 
are  represented  as  belonging  to  different  illustrious 


■ ^f%uTcjrq^T  I 

C\  ' -3 

2 This  we  learn  from  the  Karma-pradipa,  a supplement  to  the 
Sutras  of  Gobhila,  i.  18.  : 

II 

3 TT^TRf 

faR:  ^ ^11 

^TTJRTII 

See  also  Pan.  gana  mayuravyansakadi. 
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and  noble  families,  certain  gods  are  more  exclusively 
celebrated  1 ; that  names  which  in  Vedic  poetry 


1 In  later  times,  when  the  sects  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  had  sprung 
up,  and  the  Indian  world  was  divided  between  them,  it  seems  as  if 
different  deities  had  been  ascribed  to  different  castes.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  the  first  Adhyaya  of  the  Vasishtha-smriti : 


f^mi 

*TT<  I VT  sT^Pf  ^T^JWIWT  f%\^ril 
^T^T^T\Tr:  ’gfwwt  fwTTTTTfqil 

wffaT:  i 

*nr  ^fcr^faii 

^ ^ TTfaTfll 

^^f%^II^Trfr^rr  rT^^I 

rTWTr^  feVTWt  ^ ^TWtT^T: 


“ A Brahman  versed  in  the  four  Vedas,  who  does  not  find  Vasu- 
deva,  is  a donkey  of  a Brahman,  trembling  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  Veda.  Therefore,  unless  a man  be  a Vaish- 
nava,  his  Brahmahood  will  be  lost  ; by  being  a Vaishnava 
one  obtains  perfection,  there  is  no  doubt.  For  Narayana 
(Vishnu)  the  highest  Brabman,  is  the  deity  of  the  Brahmans  ; 
Soma,  Surya,  and  the  rest,  are  the  gods  of  Kshatriyas  and 
Vaisyas  ; while  Rudra  and  similar  gods  ought  to  be  sedu- 
lously worshipped  by  the  Sudras.  When  the  worship  of 
Rudra  is  enjoined  in  the  Puranas  and  law-books,  it  has  no 
reference  to  Brahmans,  as  Prajapati  declared.  The  worship 
of  Rudra  and  the  Tripundra  (the  three  horizontal  marks 
across  the  forehead)  are  celebrated  in  the  Puranas,  but  only 
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are  known  as  those  of  heroes  and  poets  (Puru- 
ravas,  Kutsa)  are  afterwards  considered  as  names  of 
infidels  and  heretics,  we  have  a right  to  infer  that 
we  have  here  the  traces  of  a widely  extended 
practice. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  we  meet  with  al- 
lusions to  several  legendary  stories — afterwards  more 
fully  developed  by  the  Brahmans  in  their  Brahmanas 
— by  which  laws  that  were  in  later  times  acknow- 
ledged as  generally  binding,  and  as  based  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Veda,  are  manifestly  violated.  It  is 
an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans,  that  the  reli- 
gious education,  and  the  administration  of  sacrifices, 
as  well  as  the  receiving  of  rewards  for  these  offices, 
belong  exclusively  to  their  own  caste.  Kakshivat, 
however,  whose  hymns  are  found  in  the  first  and 
ninth  mandalas  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  who,  whether  on 
account  of  his  name  or  for  some  better  reason,  is  said 
to  have  been  a Kshatriya,  or  of  royal  extraction,  is 
represented  as  receiving  from  King  Svanaya  presents, 
which,  according  to  Manu  ',  it  would  have  been  un- 
lawful for  him  to  accept.  In  order  to  explain  this 


for  the  castes  of  the  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras,  and 
not  for  the  others.  Therefore,  ye  excellent  Munis,  the  Tri- 
pundra  must  not  be  worn  by  Brahmans.” 

1 Cf.  Manu,  x.  76.;  and  Rig-  veda-bhashya,  ii.  p.  30.  Rosen, 
who  has  quoted  this  passage  to  Rv.  i.  18.  1.,  reads 

TTf7fW*s  which  lie  translates  by  “ abstinere 
jubet  a dirigendis  sacrificiis,  ab  institutione  sacra  et  ab  impuris 
donis,”  referring  to  Manu,  x.  103  — 110.  however,  does 

not  mean  impure,  but  pure.  The  reading  of  the  commentary 
ought  to  be  for  thus  the  very  words 

of  Mann,  x.  76.,  are  restored. 
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away,  a story  is  told,  that  although  Kakshivat  was 
the  son  of  King  Kalinga,  yet  his  real  father  was 
the  old  Rishi  Dirghatatnas,  whose  hymns  have  like- 
wise been  preserved  in  the  first  mandala  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  This  poet  had  been  asked  by  the  king  to 
beget  offspring  for  him,  according  to  ancient  Indian 
custom.  The  queen,  however,  refused  to  see  the  old 
sage,  and  sent  her  servant-maid  instead.  The  son  of 
this  servant  and  the  Rishi  Dirghatamas  was  Kakshi- 
vat, and  as  the  son  of  a Rishi  he  was  allowed 
to  perform  sacrifices  and  to  receive  presents.  This 
story  shows  its  purpose  very  clearly,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  tender 
conscience  of  the  Brahmans,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  their  laws  violated  by  one  of  their  own  sacred 
Rishis.  It  is  a gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose 
that  the  poets  of  the  Veda  should  have  been  perfect  in 
the  observance  of  the  Brahmanic  law.  That  law  did 
not  exist  when  they  lived  and  composed  those  very 
songs  for  which  in  later  times  they  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  saints.  Whether  Kakshivat  was  the  son  of  a 
BrahmanoraKshatriya,of  a servant-maid  or  of  a queen, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  act  both  as  a warrior  and  priest,  if  cir- 
cumstances required  it.  This  becomes  still  more 
evident,  if  we  accept  Professor  Lassen’s  view,  who 
considers  Dirghatamas,  the  father  of  Kakshivat,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  Brahmanic  missionaries  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Bengal,  among  the  Angas  and  Kalingas.1 

1 In  this  case,  the  name  ©f  the  queen  also,  Sudeshna,  would  be 
significant,  for  Sudeshna  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  nations  in 
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Now,  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  when  the 
Brahmans  were  still  labouring  to  establish  their  su- 
premacy over  different  parts  of  India,  it  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  different  castes  and  their  respective 
duties  and  privileges  should  have  been  established  as 
strictly  as  in  later  times.  In  later  times  it  is  con- 
sidered a grievous  sin  to  recite  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda  in  places  where  a 6udra  might  be  able  to  hear 
them.  In  the  Rig-veda  we  find  hymns  which  the 
Brahmans  themselves  allow  to  be  the  compositions 
of  the  son  of  a slave.  Kavasha  Ailusha  is  the  author 
of  several  hymns  in  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Rig-veda; 
yet  this  same  Kavasha  was  expelled  from  the  sacrifice 
as  an  impostor  and  as  the  son  of  a slave  (dasyah 
putra),  and  he  was  readmitted  only  because  the  gods 
had  shown  him  special  favour.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Aitareyins 1 and 


Bengal.  See  Vishnu-Purana,  p.  188.  The  word  “ godkarma,” 
which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Dirghatamas,  in  the  Mahabharata,  i. 
4195.,  and  which  Prof.  Lassen  translates  by  “pastoral  law,”  must 
have  an  opprobious  sense,  and  Indian  Pandits  explain  it  by  “ open 
and  indiscriminate  concupiscence.” 

1 Aitareya-Biahmana,  II.  19.: 

5^:  f%rRT  sttuw:  ^ 

ri  fw^rr 

qTfcfti  * fwwTTi 

I rTWTT  **TcT 
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Kaushitakins,  and  in  the  Mahabharata  also  Kavasha 
is  called  a Nish&da. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  Yedic  and  epic 
poetry  of  India  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Roth  of  Tiibingen,  who  for  many  years  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Veda.  According  to  him,  the  Mahabharata, 
even  in  its  first  elements,  is  later  than  the  time 
of  Buddha.1  “ In  the  epic  poems,”  he  says,  “ the 


T*t  Tfa  rr^rfrt 

' vl 

*TTrJTfafall 

Kausliitaki-Brahmana,  XI.  : 

*TT8RT:  IRWt  FRRrTI  cTgTfa  3TRT  W 

f%RRI  ri  3 V TRTSfa  R 

Tf%l  * ^ 

r£E RI  ft  WT^TRI  rT?T  faTT- 

7TT  T?  ft  T^RrET^^R  *TT  VT 

^ FFTSf%  4 ^^R^rftfrTI  ?t  ^ fTR- 

*rr  ^ i * tr  ^fwr 

^T^f^rTTlI 

Comment : ^rqT^:  tir  II  faTTR 

TT^tV  WTII  ’RPRI  fRR  ^rfR^rTT  Rll  W 
Rf  wTRt  II 

1 Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Veda.  Drei  Abhandlungen 
von  R.  Roth,  Doctor  der  Philosophie.  Stuttgart,  1846. 
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Veda  is  but  imperfectly  known;  the  ceremonial- is 
no  longer  developing,  it  is  complete.  The  Vedic 
legends  have  been  plucked  from  their  native  soil,  and 
the  religion  of  Agni,  Indra,  Mitra,  and  Varuna  has 
been  replaced  by  an  altogether  different  worship. 
The  last  fact,”  he  says,  “ ought  to  be  the  most  con- 
vincing. There  is  a contradiction  running  through- 
out the  religious  life  of  India,  from  the  time  of 
the  Ramayana  to  the  present  day.  The  outer  form 
of  the  worship  is  Vedic,  and  exclusively  so  1 ; but  the 
eye  of  religious  adoration  is  turned  upon  quite 
different  regions.2  The  secondary  formation,  the 
religion  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma,  began  with  the  epic 
poetry,  and  remained  afterwards  as  the  only  living 

1 The  worship  of  the  Hindus  at  the  present  day  cannot  he 
called  exclusively  Vedic,  though  Vedic  remains  may  be  traced 
in  it.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Rig-veda,  by  the 
Tattvabodhini-sabha,  it  is  said,  on  the  contrary, 

'-spit/  ^lfcl«?  £<fbr<?  >|fs  A 3 >±1  bfcl  A fV- 

f«W|  d si  a c<<t  il 

“ the  difference  between  the  present  received  law  and  the  early 
Vedic  law,  will  clearly  be  perceived  by  this  edition.”  And  again, 

*nrf«i  f* fi^s  5T?,  srfsn  -snnR- 

-^5T|  ^srr^fsr^j- 

faqrr<r  fwrfira  orwfs?  r<if?  vssTpa-rc^?  fe- 

*F3  fsVVl  VT?1  II 

“It  will  be  seen  exactly  what  difference  there  is  between  the 
Pauranic  worsliip  of  the  gods,  who,  according  to  the  Puranis,  are 
exhibited  with  the  different  bodies  of  men,  animals,  birds,  serpents, 
and  fishes  ; the  widely  spread  custom  of  tantric  ceremonies,  which 
are  the  most  modern  and  famous  on  earth  ; and  the  performance  of 
sacrifices  as  prescribed  in  the  Veda.” 

2 Professor  Burnouf  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  his  Review 
of  Prof.  AVilson’s  Translation  of  the  Vishuu-purana,  Journal  des 
Savants,  1840,  May,  p.  296. 
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one,  but  without  having  the  power  to  break  through 
the  walls  of  the  Vedic  ceremonial,  and  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ritual.” 

And  if  it  be  unsafe  to  use  the  epic  poems  as  autho- 
rities for  the  Vedic  age,  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  the  same  objection  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  Puranas.  Although  one  only  of  the 
eighteen  Puranas  has  as  yet  been  completely  pub- 
lished, enough  is  known  of  their  character,  partly  by 
Professor  Burnouf’s  edition  of  the  Bhagavat-purana, 
partly  by  extracts  given  from  other  Puranas  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  to  justify  our  discarding  their  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  primitive  period  of  Vedic  lite- 
rature. Even  the  Manava-dharma4&stra,  the  law- 
book of  the  Manavas,  a sub-division  of  the  sect  of  the 
Taittiriyas,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Laws  of 
Manu,  cannot  be  used  as  an  independent  authority. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  compilers  of  these  laws 
Avere  ignorant  of  the  traditions  of  the  Vedic  age. 
Many  of  their  verses  contain  a mere  paraphrase  of 
passages  from  the  hymns,  Brahmanas,  and  Sutras  ; 
but  they  likewise  admitted  the  rules  and  customs  of 
later  ages,  and  their  authority  is  therefore  valid 
only  where  it  has  been  checked  by  more  original 
and  genuine  texts. 

The  Code  of  Manu  is  almost  the  only  Avork  in  San- 
skrit literature  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  assailed 
by  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity  of  everything 
Indian.  No  historian  has  disproved  its  claim  to  that 
early  date  Avhich  had,  from  the  first,  been  assigned  to 
it  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  must  be  confessed,  Iioav- 
ever,  that  Sir  William  Jones’s  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  code  cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive,  and 
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no  sufficient  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  to 
substantiate  any  of  the  different  dates  ascribed  to 
Manu,  as  the  author  of  our  Law-book,  which  vary, 
according  to  different  writers,  from  880  to  1280  b.c. 

If  the  age  of  Manu  or  of  the  epic  poems  could  be 
fixed,  so  as  to  exclude  all  possible  doubt,  our  task 
of  determining  the  age  of  the  Yeda  would  be  an 
easy  one.  The  Yeda  is  demonstrably  earlier  than 
the  epic  poetry  and  the  legal  codes  of  India.  We 
do  not,  however,  advance  one  step  by  saying  that 
the  Yeda  is  older  than  the  author  of  the  Manava- 
dharma-sastra,  whose  date  is  altogether  unknown,  or 
even  than  the  Mahabharata,  if  it  can  be  doubted 
whether  that  poem  in  its  first  elements  be  anterior  to 
the  Buddhistic  religion  or  not ; while  it  is  said,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  last  elements  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  huge  work  allude  to 
historical  events  later  than  the  Christian  era.1  Here, 
then,  we  must  adopt  a new  course  of  procedure. 
We  must  try  to  fix  the  age  of  the  Yeda,  which  forms 
the  natural  basis  of  Indian  history  ; and  we  must 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Aredic  age  from  none 
but  Vedic  works,  discarding  altogether  such  addi- 
tional evidence  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 

1 That  the  principal  part  of  the  Mahabharata  belongs  to  a period 
previous  to  the  political  establishment  of  Buddhism,  has  been 
proved  by  Prof.  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  489 — 491.  Much  has  been  said 
since  to  controvert  his  views  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Maha- 
bharata, but  nothing  that  is  really  valuable  has  been  added  to  Prof. 
Lassen’s  facts  or  reasonings.  “ It  is  not  at  all  difficult,”  as  Prof. 
Lassen  remarks,  “ to  look  at  this  question  from  one  single  point  of 
view,  and  to  start  a confident  assertion.  But  in  doing  this,  many 
persons  commit  themselves  to  inconsiderate  judgments,  and  show 
an  ignorance  of  the  very  points  which  have  to  be  considered.” 
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later  literature  of  India.  Let  some  Vedic  dates  be 
once  established,  and  it  will  probably  be  possible 
to  draw  lines  of  connection  between  the  Vedic  and 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  literature.  But  the  world  of 
the  Veda  is  a world  by  itself;  and  its  relation  to 
all  the  rest  of  Sanskrit  literature  is  such,  that  the 
Veda  ought  not  to  receive,  but  to  throw  light  over 
the  whole  historical  development  of  the  Indian 
mind. 

The  Veda  has  a two-fold  interest : it  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  world  and  to  the  history  of  India. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  the  Veda  fills  a gap  which 
no  literary  work  in  any  other  language  could  fill. 
It  carries  us  back  to  times  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
cords anywhere,  and  gives  us  the  very  words  of  a 
generation  of  men,  of  whom  otherwise  we  could  form 
but  the  vaguest  estimate  by  means  of  conjectures  and 
inferences.  As  long  as  man  continues  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  his  race,  and  as  long  as  we 
collect  in  libraries  and  museums  the  relics  of  former 
ages,  the  first  place  in  that  long  row  of  books  which 
contains  the  records  of  the  Aryan  branch  of  mankind, 
will  belong  for  ever  to  the  Rig-veda. 

But  in  the  history  of  India,  too,  the  Veda  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  has  been  a standing  reproach 
to  our  studies  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything 
historical  in  Indian  literature.1  To  a certain  extent 
that  reproach  is  well-founded ; and  this  accounts  no 
doubt  for  the  indifference  with  which  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture is  regarded  by  the  public  at  large. 

AVe  may  admire  the  delicate  poetry  of  Kalidasa,  the 


1 See  Burnouf,  Introduction  a l’Histoire  de  Buddbistne,  p.  iii. 
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philosophical  vigour  of  Kapila,  the  voluptuous  mys- 
ticism of  Jayadeva,  and  the  epic  simplicity  of  Yyasa 
and  Yalmiki,  but  as  long  as  their  works  float  before 
our  eyes  like  the  mirage  of  a desert,  as  long  as  we 
are  unable  to  tell  what  real  life,  what  period  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  they  reflect,  there  is  something 
wanting  to  engage  our  sympathies  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  engaged  by  the  tragedies  of  iEs- 
chylus,  or  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero.  We 
value  the  most  imperfect  statues  of  Lycia  and  iEgina, 
because  they  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Greek  art, 
but  we  should  pass  by  unnoticed  the  most  perfect 
mouldings  of  the  human  frame,  if  we  could  not  tell 
whether  they  had  been  prepared  in  the  studio  of  a 
Phidias,  or  in  the  dissecting-room  of  a London 
hospital. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  Yedic 
literature,  I cannot  promise  to  give  dates,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  literary  histories  of 
other  nations.  But  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  there  exist  in  that  large  mass  of  literature  which 
belongs  to  the  Yedic  age,  clear  traces  of  an  original 
historical  articulation  ; and  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
store something  like  chronological  continuity  in  the 
four  periods  of  the  Yedic  literature.  If  this  can  be 
achieved,  if  we  can  discover  different  classes  of 
literary  works,  and  establish  their  chronological  suc- 
cession, the  reproach,  so  often  repeated,  that  there 
is  nothing  historical  to  be  found  in  India  will  be  re- 
moved, as  far  at  least  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
literature  allows. 

The  modern  literature  of  India,  though  not  yet 
grouped  in  chronological  order,  will  find  in  the  lite- 
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rature  of  the  Yedic  age  something  like  a past,  some 
testimony  to  prove  that  it  did  not  spring  up  in  a day, 
but  clings  by  its  roots  to  the  earliest  strata  of  Indian 
thought.  The  Laws  of  the  Manavas,  though  no 
longer  the  composition  of  a primeval  sage,  will  at 
least  be  safe  against  the  charge  of  being  the  invention 
of  some  unemployed  Indian  lawgiver.  Plays  like 
Sakuntala  and  Urvasi,  though  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  productions  of  a Periclean  age,  will  be  classed 
among  the  productions  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  Alexandrian  period  of  Sanskrit  literature. 
But  whatever  we  may  have  to  surrender  with  regard 
to  the  antiquity  claimed  by  these  and  other  Sanskrit 
works,  that  portion  of  the  literature  of  India  which 
alone  can  claim  a place  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  which  alone  can  command  the  attention  of  those 
who  survey  the  summits  of  human  intellect,  not  only 
in  the  East  but  over  the  whole  civilised  world,  will, 
I hope,  for  the  future,  be  safe  against  the  doubts 
which  I myself  have  shared  for  many  years.  It  is 
difficult,  no  doubt,  to  believe  that  the  most  ancient 
literary  work  of  the  Aryan  race,  a work  more  ancient 
than  the  Zendavesta  and  Homer,  should,  after  a lapse 
of  at  least  three  thousand  years,  have  been  discovered, 
and  for  the  first  time  published  in  its  entirety,  not  in 
one  of  the  Parishads  on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges, 
but  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  an  English  University. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  sufficient  MSS.  should 
have  been  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  material  on  which  they  are  written,  to  enable 
an  editor  to  publish  the  collection  of  the  Yedic  hymns 
in  exactly  that  form  in  which  they  existed  at  least 
800  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and,  still  more, 
that  this  collection,  which  was  completed  at  the  time 
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of  Lycurgus,  should  contain  the  poetical  relics  of  a 
pre-Homeric  age ; an  age  in  which  the  names  of  the 
Greek  gods  and  heroes  had  not  yet  lost  their  original 
sense,  and  in  which  the  simple  worship  of  the  Divine 
powers  of  nature  was  not  yet  supplanted  by  a worship 
of  personal  gods.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  ; and 
we  have  a right  to  be  sceptical.  But  it  is  likewise 
our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  what  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  so  extraordinary  a manner,  and 
to  extract  from  it  those  lessons  which  the  study  of 
mankind  was  intended  to  teach  to  man. 
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In  taking  a survey  of  the  works  which  belong  to  the 
Yedic  literature  of  India,  our  task  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  general  and  characteristic  features  could 
be  pointed  out  by  which  Yedic  and  non- Yedic  works 
might  at  once  be  distinguished.  Without  entering 
into  a minute  analysis  of  the  individual  character  of 
a work, — a mode  of  criticism  which,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  Indian  literature,  must  be 
very  uncertain, — it  will  often  happen  that  some  ex- 
ternal mark  presents  itself,  determining  at  once  the 
age  or  class  of  writing  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  certain  grammatical  forms  and 
orthographical  peculiarities  which  Indian  gramma- 
rians restrict  to  the  Yeda,  and  which,  therefore,  might 
be  used  as  distinguishing  marks  of  works  belonging 
to  that  era.  But  Manu,  or  rather  the  author  of  the 
Manava-dharma-sastra,  has  also  employed  several 
Yedic  forms;  because  in  transforming  Yedic  verses 
into  epic  §lokas,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retain 
words  and  forms  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  general  character  of  his  language ; a fact 
which  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  his  verses,  which  are  stiff  and 
artificial,  and  very  inferior  in  fluency  to  the  older 
strains  which  they  paraphrase. 

There  is  a strongly  marked  character  in  Yedic 
prose,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  it  in 
later  times.  But  in  order  to  distinguish  Yedic  from 
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non- Vedic  poetry,  we  must  attend  more  closely  to  the 
metre.  Several  Vedic  metres  have  been  imitated  by 
later  poets,  but  there  ate  metres  which  never  occur  in 
Vedic  works,  and  which  may  be  used  as  criteria  for 
distinguishing  ancient  from  more  modern  poetry. 

That  difference  of  metre  should  form  a broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  two  periods  of  literature,  is 
not  at  all  without  analogy  in  the  literary  history 
of  other  nations,  particularly  in  older  times.  If  once 
a new  form  of  metre  begins  to  grow  popular  by  the 
influence  of  a poet  who  succeeds  in  collecting  a school 
of  other  poets  around  him,  this  new  mode  of  utterance 
is  very  apt  to  supersede  the  other  more  ancient  forms 
altogether.  People  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
rhythm  sometimes  to  such  a degree,  that  they  lose 
entirely  the  taste  for  their  old  poetry  on  account  of 
its  obsolete  measure.  No  poet,  therefore,  who  writes 
for  the  people,  would  think  of  employing  those  old- 
fashioned  metres;  and  we  find  that  early  popular 
poems  have  had  to  be  transfused  into  modern  verse 
in  order  to  make  them  generally  readable  once 
more. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  regular  and  continuous 
Anushtubh  sloka  is  a metre  unknown  during  the 
Vedic  age,  and  every  work  written  in  it  may  at  once 
be  put  down  as  post-Vedic.  It  is  no  valid  objection 
that  this  epic  &loka  occurs  also  in  Vedic  hymns,  that 
Anushtubh  verses  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  Brah- 
inanas,  and  that  in  some  of  the  Sutras  the  Anushtubh- 
sloka  occurs  intermixed  with  Trishtubhs,  and  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  recapitulating1  what  had  been 
explained  before  in  prose.  For  it  is  only  the  uniform 


1 Sangnvlia-wlokas.  Cf.  Weber,  Iudischc  Studien,  i.  p.  47. 
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employment  of  that  metre 1 which  constitutes  the 
characteristic  mark  of  a new  period  of  literature. 
Thus  rhyme  occasionally  occurs  in  English  poetry 
before  the  Norman  period ; yet,  when  we  find  whole 
poems  written  in  rhyme  and  without  the  old  Teutonic 
system  of  alliteration,  we  are  sure  that  they  cannot 
have  been  composed  in  an  Ante-Norman  period.  The 
elejnac  measure  seems  to  have  been  used  before 
Callinus ; yet  Callinus  and  Archilochus  are  always 
mentioned  as  the  inventors  of  it : — that  is,  they 
were  the  first  to  sanction  the  uniform  employment 
of  this  metre  for  entire  poetical  compositions.  Hence 
no  elegiac  poem  can  be  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  8th  century  b.c.  The  same  applies  to  the 
iambus,  the  invention  of  which  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Archilochus  ; although  iambics  occur  interspersed 
in  the  Margites,  a poem  ascribed  to  Homer  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Aristotle.2  In  the  history  of 
German  literature  we  have  several  instances  where 


1 It  is  remarkable  that  in  Panini  also,  the  word  sloka  is  always 
used  in  opposition  to  Vedic  literature  (Pan  iv.  1.  66.,  iv.  3.  103. 
1.,  iv.  3.  107.).  Slokas,  even  if  ascribed  by  Indian  tradition  to 
the  same  author,  who  is  considered  as  the  Rishi  of  Yedic  hymns 
or  Brahmanas,  are  quoted  by  a name  different  from  that  of  his 
other  works.  The  hymns  or  Brahmanas  ascribed  to  Katha,  for 
instance,  are  always  to  be  quoted  as  “ Kathah  ” (ol  n-epl  IidrOoy)  ; 
an  expression  which  could  never  apply  to  poetical  compositions 
ascribed  to  the  same  Katha,  if  written  in  Slokas.  Verses  written 
in  this  modern  style  of  poetry  must  be  quoted  as  “ Kathic  Slokas  ” 
(Kathah  slokah).  The  Brahmana  promulgated  by  Tittiri,  and 
kept  up  in  the  tradition  of  the  Taittiriyas,  is  quoted  by  the  name 
of  “ the  Taittiriyas,”  but  Slokas  composed  by  Tittiri  are  never 
included  under  this  title.  Valmiki- slokas  are  mentioned.  Pan.  ii. 
4.  21. 

2 See  Mure’s  Critical  History,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i. 
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poems  of  the  12th  century  1 had  to  be  recast  as  early 
as  the  13th,  on  account  of  their  metre  and  language, 
which,  during  this  period  of  rapid  transition,  had 
already  become  obsolete  and  unreadable. 

Excluding,  then,  from  the  Vedic  period  the  Ma- 
habharata,  Ramayana,  Manu,  the  Puranas,  and  all 
the  Sastras  and  Darsanas,  Ave  have  now  to  see  what 
remains  of  literary  works  belonging  to  the  Vedic 
age. 

There  are  in  that  age  four  distinct  periods,  which 
can  be  established  with  sufficient  evidence.  They 
may  be  called  the  Chliandas  period , Mantra  period , 
Brdlimana  period , and  Sutra  period , according  to  the 
general  form  of  the  literary  productions  Avhich  give 
to  each  of  them  its  peculiar  historical  character. 

In  order  to  prove  that  these  four  periods  follow 
each  other  in  historical  order,  it  is  necessary  to  sIioav 
that  the  composition  of  Sutra  works  presupposes 
the  existence  of  a Brahmana  literature  ; that  the 
Brahmana  literature  again  is  only  possible  Avith  the 
presupposition  of  a Mantra  literature;  and  lastly,  that 
the  form  in  which  Ave  possess  the  Mantra  literature 
presupposes  a period  of  Vedic  history  preceding 
the  collection  and  final  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
Mantras  or  hymns. 

1 For  instance,  “ Reinhard  the  Fox,”  an  old  High-German 
poem  of  the  13th  century,  is  a new  edition  of  the  same  poem 
written  in  the  12th  century,  of  which  fragments  have  been  found 
by  Grimm.  Other  poems,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
modelled in  the  13th  century  are  “ Crescentia,”  "Duke  Ernst,” 
and  the  “ Roland  Song.”  Lachmann  supposed  the  same  to  have 
taken  place  with  the  “ Nibelungen  Klage.” 
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THE  SOTEA  PERIOD. 

The  Sutra  period , with  which  we  have  to  begin, 
is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  history  of  Indian 
literature,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  A^edic  and  the  later  Sanskrit.  AVhile 
on  the  one  hand  we  must  place  several  works  written 
in  Sfttras  under  the  head  of  the  post-A"edic  or  modern 
Sanskrit,  we  shall  also  find  others  which,  although 
written  in  continuous  Anushtubh-£lokas,  or,  more 
frequently,  intermixed  with  Trishtubh  and  other 
verses  (as,  for  instance,  some  of  the  Pratisakhyas 
and  Anukramanis,  and  the  still  more  modern  Pari- 
sishtas),  must  be  considered  as  the  last  productions  of 
the  Vedic  age,  trespassing  in  a certain  degree  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  later  Sanskrit. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style  of  the  Sutra  literature  to  any  one  who  has  not 
worked  his  way  through  the  Sutras  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a literal  transla- 
tion of  these  works,  written  as  they  are  in  the  most 
artificial,  elaborate,  and  enigmatical  form.  Sutra 
means  string ; and  all  the  works  written  in  this 
style,  on  subjects  the  most  various,  are  nothing  but 
one  uninterrupted  string  of  short  sentences,  twisted 
together  into  the  most  concise  form.  Shortness  is 
the  great  object  of  this  style  of  composition,  and  it  is 
a proverbial  saying  (taken  from  the  Mahabhashya) 
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amongst  the  Pandits1,  that  “an  author  rejoiceth  in  the 
economising  of  half  a short  vowel  as  much  as  in  the 
birth  of  a son.”  Every  doctrine  thus  propounded, 
whether  grammar,  metre,  law,  or  philosophy,  is  re> 
duced  to  a mere  skeleton.  All  the  important  points 
and  joints  of  a system  are  laid  open  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  clearness,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these 
Avorks  like  connection  or  development  of  ideas.  “Even 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  design  vanishes,”  as 
Colebrooke  remarks,  “ in  the  perplexity  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  endless  pursuit  of  exceptions  and  limi- 
tations so  disjoins  the  general  precepts,  that  the 
reader  cannot  keep  in  view  their  intended  connection 
and  mutual  relation.  He  wanders  in  an  intricate 
maze,  and  the  clew  of  the  labyrinth  is  continually 
slipping  from  his  hands.”  There  is  no  life  or 
meaning  in  these  Sutras,  except  what  either  a teacher 
or  a running  commentary,  by  which  these  works  are 
usually  accompanied,  may  impart  to  them. 

Many  of  these  works  go  even  further:  they  not 
only  express  their  fundamental  doctrines  in  this  con- 
cise form  of  language,  but  they  coin  a new  kind  of 
language,  if  language  it  can  be  called,  by  which  they 
succeed  in  reducing  the  whole  system  of  their  tenets 
to  mere  algebraic  formulas.  To  understand  these 
is  quite  impossible  without  finding  first  what  each 
algebraic  x,  y,  and  z,  is  meant  to  represent,  and 
without  having  the  key  to  the  whole  system.  This 
key  is  generally  given  in  separate  Sutras,  called 
Pariblidsha , which  a pupil  must  know  by  heart,  or 
always  have  present  before  his  eyes,  if  he  is  to  ad- 
vance one  step  in  the  reading  of  such  works.  But 


1 Benares  Magazine,  Oct.  1819. 
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even  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
real  understanding  of  the  subject,  without  being  also 
in  possession  of  the  laws  of  the  so-called  Anuvritli 
and  Nirvritii.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
technical  words,  wc  must  remember  that  the  Sutras 
generally  begin  by  putting  forward  one  proposition 
(Adhikara),  which  is  afterwards  never  repeated,  but 
always  to  be  understood,  till  a new  subject  of  the 
same  kind  is  introduced.  After  the  statement  of  a sub- 
ject, the  author  goes  on  by  giving  a first  rule,  which 
may  extend  its  influence  over  the  next  following  rules, 
whether  these  be  restrictions  or  amplifications  of  it. 
These  restrictive  rules  exercise  again  their  influence 
to  a certain  extent  over  other  rules,  so  that  the  whole 
becomes  one  continuous  chain,  each  link  held  and 
modified  by  the  others,  and  itself  holding  to  and 
modifying  the  rest.  The  influence  of  one  rule  over 
the  others  is  called  Anavritti,  its  cessation,  Nirvritti. 
Without  knowing  the  working  of  these  two  laws,  which 
can  only  be  learnt  from  commentaries,  the  Siitras 
appear  very  much  confused.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  those  works  where  the  so-called  Mimansa 
method  of  Purva-paksha  (reasons  contra),  Uttara- 
paksha  (reasons  pro),  and  Siddhanta  (conclusion),  is 
adopted.  Here  the  concatenation  of  pros  and  cons  is 
often  so  complicated,  and  the  reasons  on  both  sides 
defended  by  the  same  author  with  such  seriousness, 
that  we  sometimes  remain  doubtful  to  which  side 
the  author  himself  leans,  till  we  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  chapter.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
curious  kinds  of  literary  composition  that  the  hu- 
man mind  ever  conceived ; and  though  altogether 
worthless  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  wonderful 
that  the  Indians  should  have  invented  and  mastered 
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this  difficult  form,  so  as  to  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of 
expression  for  every  kind  of  learning.  To  introduce 
and  to  maintain  such  a species  of  literature  was 
only  possible  with  the  Indian  system  of  education, 
which  consisted  in  little  else  except  implanting  these 
Sutras  and  other  works  into  the  tender  memory  of 
children,  and  afterwards  explaining  them  by  com- 
mentaries and  glosses.  An  Indian  pupil  learns  these 
Sutras  of  grammar,  philosophy,  or  theology  by  the 
same  mechanical  method  which  fixes  in  our  minds 
the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication-table ; and  those 
who  enter  into  a learned  career  spend  half  their  life  in 
acquiring  and  practising  them,  until  their  memory  is 
strengthened  to  such  an  unnatural  degree,  that  they 
know  by  heart  not  only  these  Sutras,  but  also  their 
commentaries,  and  commentaries  upon  commentaries. 
Instances  of  this  are  found  among  the  learned  in 
India  up  to  the  present  day. 

These  numerous  Sutra  works  which  we  still  possess, 
contain  the  quintessence  of  all  the  knowledge  which 
the  Brahmans  had  accumulated  during  many  cen- 
turies of  study  and  meditation.  Though  they  are  the 
works  of  individuals,  they  owe  to  their  authors  little 
more  than  their  form ; and  even  that  form  was,  most 
likely,  the  result  of  a long-continued  system  of  tradi- 
tional teaching,  and  not  the  invention  of  a few  indi- 
viduals. 

There  is  a great  difference,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Hindus  themselves,  between  a work  composed 
previous  to  the  Sfitra  period,  and  a Sutra  composi- 
tion. The  difference  of  style  between  a Bralnnana 
and  a Sfitra  work  (with  the  exception  of  some  Kalpa- 
Sfitras,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  would  strike  every 
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body  at  first  sight,  although,  as  regards  the  gram- 
matical forms,  Vedic  irregularities  are,  according  to 
Sanskrit  grammarians,  allowed  in  Sutras  also.* 1  But 
there  is  another,  and  more  important  difference.  Li- 
terary works,  belonging  to  the  preceding  periods,  the 
Brahmanas  as  well  as  the  Mantras,  are  considered  by 
Indian  theologians  as  forming  the  Sruti,  or  divine 
revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sutras  and  all 
the  rest  of  their  literature.  In  the  dogmatical  lan- 
guage of  orthodox  Hindus,  the  works,  which  contain 
the  Sruti,  have  not  been  composed,  but  have  only  been 
seen  or  perceived  by  men,  i.e.,  they  have  been  revealed 
to  men.  The  Sfitras,  on  the  contrary,  although  based 
upon  the  Sruti,  and  therefore  in  some  instances  also 
called  Srauta  Sutras,  are  yet  avowedly  composed  by 
human  authors.  Whenever  they  appear  to  be  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  Sruti,  their  authority  is  at  once 
overruled,  and  only  in  cases  where  anterior  evidence 

1 Yedic  forms  occur  in  the  Pratisakhya- Sutras,  and  are  pointed 
out  as  such  by  the  commentators.  For  instance,  I.  Pratisakhya, 

iv.  33.  rfl  instead  of  <=nf%  The 

Commentator  says  ?TTf%lT^^rRT  I 

The  same  applies  also  to  the  Samayacharika-Sutras, 
for  instance,  those  of  Apastamba,  i.  53.,  where  we  read  ^VT- 

The  Commentator  explains  this  irregular  form  by 

^ti  Again,  i.  93. 

we  find  ^S|  1 ^ explained  by  the  Commentary  as  1 

i wrriT  tti  Gautama- Sutras,  p.  40.  1.  20. 

we  read  WlTTcNTC  wh 
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is  wanting  from  the  Sruti,  can  they  have  any  claim  to 
independent  authority. 

Now,  even  if  we  had  no  other  means  of  proving 
that  the  Sutras  could  have  been  composed  only  after 
the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  consider  this  distinction,  drawn  by  the  In- 
dians themselves  between  their  sacred  and  profane 
literature,  as  altogether  artificial  and  devoid  of  his- 
torical meaning,  particularly  if  it  can  be  shown  how 
great  an  influence  that  very  distinction  has  exercised 
on  the  religious  struggles  of  India. 

It  is  clear  that  this  distinction  has  ever  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  hierarchical  pretensions  of*  the 
Brahmans.  We  can  understand  how  a nation  might 
be  led  to  ascribe  a superhuman  origin  to  their  ancient 
national  poetry,  particularly  if  that  poetry  consisted 
chiefly  of  prayers  and  hymns  addressed  to  their  gods. 
But  it  is  different  with  the  prose  compositions  of  the 
Brahmanas.  The  reason  why  the  Brahmanas,  which 
are  evidently  so  much  more  modern  than  the  Mantras, 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  name  of  Sruti,  could 
only  have  been  because  it  was  from  these  theological 
compositions,  and  not  from  the  simple  old  poetry  of 
the  hymns,  that  a supposed  divine  authority  could  be 
derived  for  the  greater  number  of  the  ambitious  claims 
of  the  Brahmans.  But,  although  we  need  not  ascribe 
any  weight  to  the  arguments  by  which  the  Brahmans 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  contemporaneous  origin 
of  the  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  reject  as  equally  worthless  the 
general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  more  ancient  date 
of  both  the  Brahmanas  and  Mantras,  if  contrasted  with 
the  Sutras  and  the  profane  literature  of  India.  It 
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may  easily  happen,  where  there  is  a canon  of  sacred 
books,  that  later  compositions  become  incorporated 
together  with  more  ancient  works,  as  was  the  case  witli 
the  Brahmanas.  But  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  old 
and  genuine  parts  should  ever  have  been  excluded 
from  a body  of  sacred  writings,  and  a more  modern 
date  ascribed  to  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  interest  of  a 
party  to  deny  the  authority  of  certain  doctrines  con- 
tained in  these  rejected  documents.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  later  literature  of  the  Sutras  to  warrant  a sup- 
position of  this  kind.  We  can  find  ho  reason  why 
the  Sutras  should  not  have  been  ranked  as  Sruti, 
except  the  lateness  of  their  date,  if  compared  with 
the  Brahmanas,  and  still  more  with  the  Mantras. 
Whether  the  Brahmans  themselves  were  aware  that 
ages  must  have  elapsed  between  the  period  during 
which  most  of  the  poems  of  their  Rishis  were  com- 
posed, and  the  times  which  gave  rise  to  the  Brah- 
manas, is  a question  which  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  recklessness  with 
which  Indian  theologians  claim  for  these  Brahmanas 
the  same  title  and  the  same  age  as  for  the  Mantras, 
shows  that  the  reasons  must  have  been  peculiarly 
strong  which  deterred  them  from  claiming  the  same 
divine  authority  for  the  Sutras. 

To  ascribe  to  literary  compositions  such  as  the 
Mantras  and  Brahmanas  a divine  origin,  and  to  claim 
for  them  a divine  and  absolute  authority,  is  a step 
which  can  hardly  pass  unnoticed  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  a nation,  whether  for  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  or  for  the  results  which  it  produced. 
Now,  in  India  the  results  of  that  fatal  step  are  pal- 
pable. It  may  have  been  intended  as  a check  on  re- 
ligious reforms,  but  it  led  to  a religious  revolution. 
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Buddhism  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  as  the  over- 
throw of  a system  which  had  tried  to  maintain  its 
position  by  an  appeal  to  a divine  revelation  ; and  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  distinction  between  Sruti  and 
Smriti,  between  revealed  and  profane  literature,  was 
established  by  the  Brahmans,  previous  to  the  schism 
of  Buddha. 

If  the  belief  was  once  established,  that  not  only  the 
simple  effusions  of  the  Rishis,  but  the  pointed  doc- 
trines of  the  Brahmanas  also,  emanated  from  a divine 
source,  and  could  not  therefore  be  attacked  by  human 
reasoning,  it  is  clear  that  every  opposition  to  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  Brahmans  claimed  for  themselves, 
on  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Veda,  became  heresy ; 
and  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans  were  the 
religion  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  king,  such  op- 
position was  amenable  to  the  hierarchical  laws  of  the 
state.  The  Brahmans  themselves  cared  much  more 
to  see  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sruti  as  such,  im- 
plicitly acknowledged,  than  to  maintain  the  doctrines 
of  the  Rishis  in  their  original  simplicity  and  purity. 
In  philosophical  discussions,  they  allowed  the  greatest 
possible  freedom;  and,  although  at  first  three  philo- 
sophical systems  only  were  admitted  as  orthodox  (the 
two  Mimansas  and  the  Kyaya),  their  number  was 
soon  raised  to  six,  so  as  to  include  the  Vai&eshika, 
Sankhya,  and  Yoga-schools.1  The  most  conflicting 
views  on  points  of  vital  importance  were  tolerated  as 


1 Kumarila  quotes  Sankhya  and  Yoga,  together  with  other 
heretical  systems. 

As  to  the  Vaiseshikas,  sco 

page  84. 
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long  as  their  advocates  succeeded,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  in  bringing  their  doctrines  into  harmony  with 
passages  of  the  Veda,  strained  and  twisted  in  every 
possible  sense.  If  it  was  only  admitted  that,  besides 
the  perception  of  the  senses  and  the  induction  of  rea- 
son, revelation  also,  as  contained  in  the  Veda,  fur- 
nished a true  basis  for  human  knowledge,  all  other 
points  seemed  to  be  of  minor  importance.  Philo- 
sophical minds  were  allowed  to  exhaust  all  possible 
views  on  the  relation  between  the  real  and  transcen- 
dental world,  the  Creator  and  the  created,  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature.  It  was  not  from  such  lucu- 
brations that  danger  was  likely  to  accrue  to  the  caste 
of  the  Brahmans.  Nor  was  the  heresy  of  Buddha 
Sakya  Muni  found  so  much  in  his  philosophical  doc- 
trines, many  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  orthodox 
atheism  of  Kapila.  His  real  crime  lay  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  exclusive  privileges  and  abuses  of  the 
Brahmans.  These  abuses  were  sanctioned  by  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Veda1,  and  particularly  of  the 
Brahmanas.  In  attacking  these  abuses,  Buddha  at- 
tacked the  divine  authority  on  which  they  were 
founded,  and  the  argument  was  short : he  is  a heretic ; 
anathema  esto. 

Buddha  was  a Kshatriya.2  He  was  of  princely 

1 The  Buddhists  say  that  the  three  Yedas  were  propounded 
originally  by  Maha  Brahma,  at  which  time  they  were  perfect 
truth ; but  they  have  since  been  corrupted  by  the  Brahmans  and 
now  contain  many  errors.  Cf.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Eastern  Mona- 
chism,  p.  185. 

2 Kumarila  always  speaks  of  Buddha  as  a Kshatriya  who  tried 
to  become  a Brahman.  For  instance, 

And  again,  ^T^.* 
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origin,  and  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  land.  He 
was  not  the  first  of  his  caste  who  opposed  the  ambition 
of  the  Brahmans.  Several  centuries  before  Buddha, 
Yisvamitra,  who,  like  Buddha,  was  a member  of  the 
royal  caste,  had  to  struggle  against  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  priests.  At  that  early  time,  however,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Brahmans  was  not  yet  impregnable  ; and 
Yisvamitra,  although  a Kshatriya,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family  the  rights  for  which  he 
struggled,  and  which  the  Brahmans  had  previously 
withheld  from  all  but  their  own  caste.  King  Janaka 
of  Yideha  again,  whose  story  is  given  in  the  Brah- 
manas,  refused  to  submit  to  the  hierarchical  preten- 
sions of  the  Brahmans,  and  asserted  his  right  of  per- 
forming sacrifices  without  the  intercession  of  priests. 
However  great  the  difference  may  have  been  between 
the  personal  character  of  these  two  men  and  of  Buddha, 
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“ And  this  very  transgression  of  Buddha  and  his  followers  is 
represented  as  if  it  did  him  honour.  For  he  is  praised  because 
he  said,  ‘ Let  all  the  sins  that  have  been  committed  in  this 
world  fall  on  me,  that  the  world  may  be  delivered.’  It  is 
said  that  if  he  thus  transgressed  the  duty  of  a Kshatriya, 
and  entered  the  life  of  a Brahman  and  preached,  it  was  merely 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ; and  that  in  adopting  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  excluded  people  a law  which  had  not  been  taught  by 
the  Brahmans,  he  took  the  sin  upon  himself  and  was  benefit- 
ting  others.” 
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the  first  principle  of  their  opposition  was  the  same. 
All  three  were  equally  struggling  against  the  over- 
weening pretensions  of  a selfish  priesthood. 

But  while  Visvfimitra  contented  himself  with  main- 
taining the  rights  of  his  tribe  or  family,  and  became 
reconciled  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  priestly  power,  — while  King  Janaka 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  homage  paid  to 
him  by  Yajnavalkya  and  other  Brahmans,  — while,  in 
short,  successive  reformers  as  they  appeared  were 
either  defeated  or  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
Brahmans,  — the  seeds  of  discontent  were  growing  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  is  a dark  chapter 
in  the  history  of  India,  the  reported  destruction  of  all 
the  Kshatriyas  by  Parasu-rama.  It  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hierarchical  supremacy  of  the  Brahmans. 
Though  the  Brahmans  seem  never  to  have  aspired  to 
the  royal  power,  their  caste,  as  far  as  we  know  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  India,  has  always  been  in  reality 
the  ruling  caste.  Their  ministry  was  courted  as  the 
only  means  of  winning  divine  favour,  their  doctrines 
were  admitted  as  infallible,  their  gods  were  worshipped 
as  the  only  true  gods,  and  their  voice  was  powerful 
enough  to  stamp  not  only  the  simple  strains  of  the 
Rishis,  but  the  absurd  lucubrations  of  the  authors 
of  the  Brahmanas,  with  a divine  authority.  After  this 
last  step,  howover,  the  triumph  of  Brahmanism  was 
preparing  its  fall.  In  India,  less  than  in  any  other 
country,  would  people  submit  to  a monopoly  of  truth ; 
and  the  same  millions  who  were  patiently  bearing  the 
yoke  of  a political  despotism  threw  off  the  fetters  of 
an  intellectual  tyranny.  In  order  to  overthrow  one 
of  the  oldest  religions  of  the  world,  it  was  sufficient 
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that  one  man  should  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  gods  of  the  earth,  (bhudeva),  and 
preach  among  the  scorned  and  degraded  creatures  of 
God,  the  simple  truth  that  salvation  was  possible 
without  the  mediation  of  priests,  and  without  a 
belief  in  books  to  which  these  very  priests  had  given 
the  title  of  revelation.  This  man  was  Buddha  SdJcya 
Muni. 

Now  if  we  inquire  how  Buddha’s  doctrines  were 
met  by  the  Brahmans,  it  is  true  that  here  and  there 
in  their  philosophical  works  they  have  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  some  of  his  metaphysical  axioms  by  an 
appeal  to  reason.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  we  have, 
for  instance,  in  Vachaspati  Misra’s  commentary  on  the 
Vedanta  Sutras.  In  commenting  on  the  tenet  of 
Buddha,  that  “ ideas  like  those  of  being,  and  not- 
being,  &c.,  do  not  admit  of  discussion,”1  Vachaspati 
observes  that  the  very  fact  of  speaking  of  these  ideas., 
includes  the  possibility  of  their  conception  ; nay,  that 
to  affirm  they  do  not  admit  of  reasoning  involves 
an  actual  reasoning  on  them,  and  proves  that  the 
mind  can  conceive  the  idea  of  being  as  different  from 
that  of  not-being. 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  usual  weapons  witli 
which  Brahmanism  fought  against  Buddhism.  The 
principal  objection  has  always  been,  that  Buddha’s 
teaching  could  not  be  true,  because  it  did  not  derive 
its  sanction  from  Sruti  or  revelation.  The  Brah- 
mans, as  a caste,  would  readily  have  allowed  being 
and  not-being,  and  the  whole  of  Buddha’s  philoso- 
phy, as  they  did  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  which 
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on  the  most  important  points  is  in  open  opposition 
to  the  Vedanta.  But  while  Ivapila,  the  founder  of 
the  Sfinkhya  school,  conformed  to  the  Brahmanic 
test  by  openly  proclaiming  the  authority  of  revelation 
as  paramount  to  reasoning  and  experience,  Buddha 
would  not  submit  to  this,  either  for  his  philosophi- 
cal (abhidharma),  or  for  his  much  more  important 
moral  and  religious  doctrines  (vinaya).  No  doubt 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  show  how  some 
of  his  doctrines  harmonised  with  passages  of  the 
Veda,  as  in  the  Veda  all  possible  shades  of  the  human 
mind  have  found  their  natural  reflection.  If  he  had 
done  so  only  for  some  of  his  precepts,  such,  for 
instance,  as,  “ Thou  shalt  not  murder,” 1 “ Thou  shalt 
not  drink,”2  “ Thou  shalt  eat  standing,”3  the  Brah- 
mans would  readily  have  passed  over  other  doctrines, 
even  such  as  came  into  practice  after  Buddha’s  death, 
like  “ Who  longs  for  heaven,  shall  worship  the  holy 
sepulchre,”4  “ He  shall  pull  out  his  hair,”5  &c.  As 
he  refused  to  do  so,  the  line  of  argument  taken  by  the 
Brahmans  was  simply  confined  to  an  appeal  to  reve- 
lation, in  disproof  of  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of 
Buddha’s  doctrines. 

There  must  be  something  very  tempting  in  this 
line  of  argument,  for  we  see  that  in  later  times  the 
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2 fwn  i.  e.  “ thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors.” 
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Buddhists  also  endeavoured  to  claim  the  same  divine 
character  for  their  sacred  writings  which  the  Brah- 
mans had  established  for  the  Areda.  A curious  in- 
stance of  this  is  given  in  the  following  discussion, 
from  Kumarila’s  Tantra-varttika.  Here  the  opponent 
(purva-paksha)  observes,  that  the  same  arguments 
which  prove  that  the  Veda  is  not  the  work  of  human 
authors,  apply  with  equal  force  to  Sakya’s  teaching. 
His  authority,  he  says,  cannot  be  questioned,  because 
his  precepts  are  clear  and  intelligible  ; and  as  Sakya 
is  not  the  inventor,  but  only  the  teacher  of  these  pre- 
cepts, and  no  name  of  an  author  is  given  for  S&kya’s 
doctrines,  the  frailties  inherent  in  human  authors  affect 
them  as  little  as  the  Veda.1  Everything,  in  fact,  he 
concludes,  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Mimansakas  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Veda, 
proves  in  the  same  way  the  authority  of  Buddha’s  doc- 
trine. Upon  this,  the  orthodox  Kum&rila  grows  very 
wroth,  and  says  “ These  Sakyas,  Vaiseshikas,  and 
other  heretics,  who  have  been  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  faithful  Mimansakas,  prattle  away  with 
our  own  words  as  if  trying  to  lay  hold  of  a shadow. 
They  say  that  their  sacred  works  are  eternal ; but 
they  are  of  empty  minds,  and  only  out  of  hatred  they 
wish  to  deny  that  the  Veda  is  the  most  ancient  book. 
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And  these  would-be  logicians  declare  even  that  some 
of  their  precepts  (which  they  have  stolen  from  us), 
like  that  of  universal  benevolence,  are  not  derived 
from  the  Veda,  because  most  of  Buddha’s  other  say- 
ings are  altogether  opposed  to  the  Veda.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  keep  true  on  this  point  also,  and  seeing 
that  no  merely  human  precept  could  have  any  au- 
thority on  moral  and  supernatural  subjects,  they  try 
to  veil  their  difficulty  by  aping  our  own  arguments 
for  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Veda.  They  know 
that  the  Mimansakas  have  proved  that  no  sayings  of 
men  can  have  any  authority  on  supernatural  sub- 
jects ; they  know  also  that  the  authority  of  the  Veda 
cannot  be  controverted,  because  they  can  bring  for- 
ward nothing  against  the  proofs  adduced  for  its 
divine  origin,  by  which  all  supposition  of  a human 
source  has  been  removed.  Therefore,  their  hearts 
being  gnawed  by  their  own  words,  which  are  like 
the  smattering  of  children,  and  having  themselves 
nothing  to  answer,  because  the  deception  of  their 
illogical  arguments  has  been  destroyed,  they  begin 
to  speak  like  a foolish  suitor  who  came  to  ask  for  a 
bride,  saying,  ‘ My  family  is  as  good  as  your  family.’ 
In  the  same  manner  they  now  maintain  the  eternal 
existence  of  their  books,  aping  the  speeches  of  others. 
And  if  they  are  challenged  and  told  that  this  is  our 
argument,  they  brawl,  and  say  that  we,  the  Miman- 
sakas, have  heard  and  stolen  it  from  them.  For  a 
man  who  has  lost  all  shame,  who  can  talk  away 
without  any  sense,  and  tries  to  cheat  his  opponent, 
will  never  get  tired,  and  will  never  be  put  down ! ” 
Towards  the  end  of  this  harangue,  Kum&rila  adds, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  that  the  Bauddhas,  who 
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ascribe  to  everything  a merely  temporary  existence, 
have  no  business  to  talk  of  an  eternal  revelation. 

Now,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  all 
these  discussions  the  distinction  between  Sruti  (Man- 
tras and  Brahmanas)  and  Srnriti  (Sfitras)  is  always 
taken  for  granted.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  first  con- 
troversies between  Bauddhas  and  Mimansakas,  the 
authors  of  the  Mantras  or  Brahmanas,  and  particu- 
larly the  founders  of  the  so-called  ancient  Brahmanas, 
had  still  been  alive,  or  their  names  generally  known, 
even  a Brahman  could  not  have  ventured  to  stand  up 
for  the  divine  and  eternal  origin  of  this  part  of  the 
Sruti.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Brahmans  from  ascribing  the  same  super- 
natural origin  to  the  Sutras,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
rising  power  of  Buddhism  their  authors  also  had  been 
lost  in  oblivion.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
Sruti  (revelation)  and  Srnriti  (tradition)  which  is  a 
point  of  such  vital  importance  for  the  whole  Brah- 
manic  system,  will  also  be  found  significant  in  an 
historical  point  of  view. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  that  what  is  called  Srnriti  includes  not  only 
Sutras,  but  also  Sloka  works,  such  as  the  laws  of 
Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  and  Parasara  (the  Manava,  Ya- 
jnavalkya,  and  Para&ara-dharma-sastras),  which  some- 
times are  called  the  Smritis,  in  the  plural.  Most  of 
these,  if  not  all,  are  founded  on  Sfitras ; but  the  texts 
of  the  Sfitras  have  mostly  been  superseded  by  these 
later  metrical  paraphrases. 

IIow  then  did  the  Brahmans,  after  they  had  esta- 
blished the  distinction  between  Sruti  and  Srnriti, 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Srnriti,  including  the 
Sutras  and  the  later  works  in  Slokas  ? 
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That  the  Smriti  has  no  claim  to  an  independent 
authority,  but  derives  its  sanction  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  Sruti,  is  implied  by  its  very  name, 
which  means  recollection.  For,  as  Kuinarila  remarks 
(in  the  piirva-paksha),  “ Recollection  is  knowledge ; 
the  object  of  which  is  some  previous  knowledge;  and  if 
Manu  and  other  authors  of  Smritis  had  not  originally 
been  in  possession  of  an  authoritative  knowledge,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  appeal  to  their  recollection  as 
an  authority.1  It  would  be  as  if  a man,  omitting  his 
son  or  daughter,  was  to  appeal  to  the  son  of  a barren 
daughter.  For  the  original  knowledge  of  Manu 
might  be  compared  to  his  son,  but  his  recollection 
could  only  be  like  a grandson.  Now  as  people,  if 
they  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a daughter, 
would  disbelieve  every  mention  of  the  son  of  a 
daughter,  thus  the  recollection  (smriti)  of  Manu 
would  be  futile,  if  he  himself  had  not  possessed  some 
means  of  authoritative  knowledge.” 

The  following  extracts  from  Sayana’s  Commentary 
on  Parasara’s  Code2  will  show  the  use  which  the 
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Brahmans  made  of  this  argument,  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate the  authority  of  their  legal  text-books. 

“ Does  it  not  seem  after  all,”  he  says,  “ as  if  this 
Smriti  (containing  as  it  does  the  laws  of  men)  hardly 
deserved  a commentary  of  its  own,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  on  what  grounds  it  claims  any 
authority?  For  if  we  appeal  to  a Sutra  of  Jaimini’s 
(the  founder  of  the  Purva-mimansa)  wherein  he  has 
proved  that  the  Veda  possesses  an  authority  irrespec- 
tive of  anything  else,  these  arguments  can  hardly  ap- 
ply to  books  which  are  evidently  the  works  of  men,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  authority  of  their  sources. 
These  sources  again,  if  they  be  considered  as  the  life 
and  strength  of  that  authority,  are  often  very  in- 
distinct. First,  they  could  never  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  senses,  because  the  very  nature  of  duty 
or  law  is  transcendental.  Nor  can  this  ultimate  reason 
or  source  be  found  in  induction,  inasmuch  as  induc- 
tion is  only  possible  after  observation.  Neither  can 
it  be  looked  for  in  the  sayings  of  other  men,  because 
man  is  exposed  to  error,  and  cannot  even  express 
things  as  he  has  really  perceived  them.  But  even  if 
man  were  free  from  error,  there  would  always  be  room 
for  doubt  and  opposition.  And  as  to  finding  the 
authority  for  these  laws  in  direct  precepts  of  the 
Sruti  (Mantras  and  Brahmanas)  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  because  such  precepts  are  not  to  be  found 
there.  We  have  never  seen  a passage  in  the  Veda 
where  precepts  like  those  of  the  Smriti,  to  keep  the 
body  clean,  &c.,  are  given.  To  admit  the  right  of 
induction  for  laws  of  this  kind  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous, for  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Buddha,  to  worship  the  holy  sepulchre,  &c. 

“ However,  there  is  an  answer  to  all  these  doubts. 
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A great  difference  exists  between  the  Smritis  of 
Manu  and  the  Smritis  of  Buddha,  because  Manu’s 
authority  is  asserted  by  the  undeniable  Veda  itself. 
It  is  said  in  the  Veda,  ‘ Whatever  Manu  said,  was 
medicine;’  but  there  is  no  passage  there  in  any 
way  favourable  to  the  Smriti  of  Buddha,  and  there- 
fore the  right  of  applying  induction  cannot  be  con- 
sidered dangerous,  because  it  never  could  be  extended 
to  Buddha’s  doctrines. 

“ Quod  non,”  says  the  opponent.  “ This  passage  of 
the  Veda,  ‘ Whatever  Manu  said,  was  medicine,’  is 
only  an  Arthavada  (an  explanatory  remark),  and  has 
no  evidence  by  itself.  It  only  serves  to  illustrate  or 
recommend  another  precept,  viz.,  that  two  verses  of 
Manu’s  are  to  be  used  at  a certain  sacrifice.1  There- 
fore, there  is  no  passage  in  the  Yeda  to  warrant  the 
authority  of  the  Smriti ; and  if  Sakya’s,  i.e.  Buddha’s, 
Smriti  be  exceptional,  the  same  applies  to  the 
Smriti  of  Manu.  Thus  it  is  said,  ‘ As  men  speak 
often  untruth  and  are  exposed  to  error,  as  no  divine 
precept  is  given,  faith  only  can  be  authority.’  But 

1 As  dhayyas  at  the  Somaraudra  Charu,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Saraidheni,  or  fire-kindling  hymns.  The  same  argument  occurs 
in  Kumarila’s  Tantra-varttika,  i.  3., 

cTST  ^ WTRqinl 
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Mahadeva,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Hiranyakesi-sutras,  says 
that  the  Sruti  bears  witness  to  the  authority  of  the  Smritis  by  de- 
claring that  whatever  Manu  said  was  medicine. 

sS 
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further,  even  admitting  that  there  was  a shadow  of 
authority  for  Manu,  what  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
Parasara’s  Smriti,  which  is  now  to  be  explained  ? 
For,  although  the  Yeda  may  praise  Manu,  it  never 
does  the  same  for  Parasara,  and  thus  Parasara’s 
authority  at  least  can  hardly  be  defended. 

“ Against  all  this  our  answer  is : the  Smritis  are  an 
authority,  because  that  they  should  have  authority 
is  understood  by  itself ; and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  having  authority. 
Three  reasons  are  given  why  Manu  and  the  rest 
could  not  claim  any  authority,  viz.,  ‘that  men  speak 
untruth,  that  they  are  exposed  to  error,  and  that 
no  divine  precept  is  given.’  These  objections,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  out  of  order,  because  nobody  would 
ever  think  that  Manu  and  Parasara,  who  have  been 
perfect  from  their  very  birth,  could  have  spoken 
untruth,  and  could  have  erred.  So  much  for  the 
first  two  objections.  And  who  ever  denied  that 
these  sages  were  perfect  from  their  very  birth,  as 
Mantras,  Arthavadas,  Itihasas,  and  Puranas,  prove 
distinctly  not  only  the  existence  of  Parasara  and 
others,  but  also  their  perfection  ? Nay,  even  if  we 
had  not  the  testimony  of  the  Mantras,  how  could 
the  perfection  of  Parasara  and  others  be  denied, 
which  is  involved  in  their  very  existence  ? A dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  quite  impossible.  And  has  it 
not  been  proved  in  the  chapter  on  the  gods  1 in  the 
Uttara-mimansa,  that  the  Mantras  do  not  require 

1 If  this  refers  to  the  Sankarshanakanda,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Jaimini,  and  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Karmamimansa-sutras 
(cf.  Prasthanabheda),  wc  ought  to  read  Purva-mimansa  instead  of 
Uttara-mimansa. 
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any  further  proof  for  what  they  say  ? It  is  true 
that  in  the  chapter  on  the  Arthavadas  it  has  been 
admitted  that  tvhat  the  Arthavadas  contain  is  not 
always  to  be  believed.  But  this  is  only  on  account 
of  some  impossible  things  which  are  occasionally 
mentioned  therein.  Therefore  an  Arthavada  like 
this  ‘ Whatever  Manu  says  is  medicine,’  although 
it  only  serves  to  recommend  another  rule,  must  yet 
be  considered  as  true  in  itself.  With  regard  to 
Sakya,  nothing  similar  can  be  brought  forward  ; and 
thus  it  is  well  said  elsewhere,  ‘ May  a man  scorn 
all  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Arhat,  Charvaka,  and 
Buddha.’  As  regards  Parasara  in  particular,  it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  his  fame  is  not  equally  founded 
on  the  Veda,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Sruti,  ‘ Thus  spoke 
Vyasa,  the  son  of  Parasara.’  If,  therefore,  the  famous 
Veda- Vyasa  is  praised  as  the  son  of  Parasara,  how 
much  more  famous  must  not  Parasara,  his  father, 
have  been  ! In  the  genealogical  Brahmana  of  the 
Yajasaneyi-sakha,  the  son  also  and  the  grandson 
of  Parasara  are  mentioned  in  the  succession  of 
pupils  and  teachers  who  handed  down  the  Veda1, 
‘ Ghritakausika  received  from  Parasaryayana,  Para- 
saryayana  from  Parasarya,  Par&sarya  from  Jatu- 
karnya,  &c.’  Therefore  Parasara  stands  quite  on  a 
level  with  Manu  ; and  the  same  applies  to  all  the 
other  Rishis,  like  Vasishtha  and  Yajnavalkya,  who 
are  authors  of  Smritis,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
!§ruti.  Thus  we  read,  ‘ The  Rishis  did  not  see  Indra 
clearly,  but  Vasishtha  saw  him  clearly.’ 2 ‘ Atri 

1 Brihadaranyaka,  5.  6.  3.  See  page  439. 

2 Taittiriya-Sanhita,  3.  5.  2. 
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gave  his  children  to  Aurva,  who  longed  for  a son.’ 1 
‘ Yajnavalkya  had  two  wives.’2  Therefore  one  must 
not  think  of  attacking  the  Smritis  of  Manu  and 
others  by  any  means. 

“ The  third  reason  also  which  was  brought  forward 
against  the  authority  of  the  Srnriti,  viz.  that  the 


3T5TT: 

TTT  VYR  Tf%l  rim 
XTrfT^  WWPTT*T*nfrfT.  rffiY  %rTT:  V*\T: 

VT^TT^rT  r^T^fWt  =npT  II 

“ The  Rishis  did  not  see  Indra  clearly,  but  Vasishtha  saw  him 
clearly.  Indra  said,  ‘I  shall  tell  you  a Bralimana,  so  that  all 
men  that  are  born  will  have  thee  for  Purohita  ; but  do  not  tell 
of  me  to  the  other  Rishis.’  Thus  he  told  him  these  parts  of 
the  hymns  ; and  ever  since,  men  were  born  having  Vasishtha 
for  their  Purohita.  Therefore  a Vasishtha  is  to  be  chosen  as 
Brahman.” 

Cf.  Tandya  Brahmana,  xv.  5.,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Bharatas 
that  they  will  always  have  a Vasishtha  as  Purohita.  The  Com- 
mentator there  observes,  that  Bharata  may  either  mean  the  kings 
of  that  name,  or  men  in  general. 

1 Taittiriya-Sanhita,  7.  1.  8: 

f%fN:  fafwt  * Tlrf 

riw\  % to  ^ttt  ^rr- 
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“ Atri  gave  his  children  to  the  son  of  Urva,  who  longed  for  a 
son.  Then  he  felt  lonely,  and  saw  that  he  was  without  power, 
weak,  and  decrepit.  Ho  saw  this  Chaturatra ; he  took  it  and 
sacrificed  with  it.  Four  sons  were  born  to  him  from  it, — a 
good  Ilotri,  a good  Udgatri,  a good  Adhvaryu,  and  a good 
Brahman.” 

2 6atapatha-brahmuna,  xvii.  4.  5. 
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precepts  given  there  are  not  based  upon  passages  of 
the  Sruti,  does  not  hold  good,  because  passages  are 
met  with  which  are  the  source  of  all  the  laws  given 
in  the  Smriti.  Thus  we  read,  ‘ These  five  great 
sacrifices  are  every  daj’  commenced  and  every  day 
finished  : the  Devayajna  (to  the  gods),  the  Pitriyajna 
(to  the  fathers,  the  manes),  the  Bhutayajna  (to  all 
beings),  the  Manushyayajna  (to  men),  the  Brah- 
mayajna  (to  Brahman,  the  divine  Self).’ 1 And 
although  there  is  no  distinct  precept  in  the  Veda 
for  ablutions,  &c.,  yet  all  this  is  implied.  Thus  the 
Bhattacharyas  say,  4 It  is  right  to  respect  the 
Smritis,  because  they  are  delivered  by  Vedic  au- 
thors, because  their  origin  is  well  established,  and 
because  they  derive  their  authority  from  the  Veda, 
if  but  rightly  understood.’  The  Munis  see  the 
Sruti,  and  they  deliver  the  Smriti ; therefore  the 
authority  of  both  is  proved  on  earth  by  full  evidence. 
A man  who  despises  these  two,  and  adopts  fallacious 
doctrines,  is  to  be  avoided  by  good  men  as  a heretic 
and  Veda-blasphemer. 

“ But  one  might  object  that  if  these  precepts  can 
be  learnt  from  the  Sruti,  the  Smriti  would  be  un- 
necessary, because  that  only  which  cannot  be  learnt 
from  other  sources  forms  a fit  object  for  a new 
work.  Here  then  we  say  that  these  precepts,  though 
they  can  be  learnt  from  the  Veda,  are  nevertheless 
put  together  in  the  Smritis  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  order  of  their  performance  more  easy, 
by  leaving  out  the  Arthavadas,  and  by  taking  from 
some  Sakhas  of  the  Yeda  particular  facts  omitted 
in  others.  Now  it  might  again  be  objected  that  this 


1 Taittiriya-aranyaka,  ii.  10. 
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is  done  in  the  Kalpa- sutras,  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  Smritis.  But  this  is  wrong, 
because  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  duties  to 
be  performed,  called  Srauta  (based  on  Sruti)  and 
Smarta  (based  on  Smriti).  The  Srauta  ceremonies 
consist  in  sacrifices  like  the  Darsa-purnamasa,  &c., 
which  can  only  be  performed  after  the  sacred  fire 
has  been  placed  in  the  house,  and  they  are  clearly 
based  upon  the  Veda,  as  we  read  it.  The  Smarta 
sacraments  and  traditional  customs,  on  the  contrary, 
consist  in  ablutions,  rinsing  the  mouth,  &c.,  and 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  based  upon  a Sakha  of 
the  Yeda  which  is  hidden,  but  the  existence  of 
which  must  be  inferred.  Although,  therefore,  those 
precepts  which  regard  the  placing  of  the  sacred  fire, 
&c.,  are  put  together  in  the  Kalpa-sutras,  yet  as 
other  duties,  such  as  ablutions,  rinsing,  &c.,  are  not 
included  in  them,  the  Smritis  have  still  their  legiti- 
mate object.” 

This  discussion  has  been  given  here  at  full  length 
because  it  is  a genuine  specimen  of  Indian  ortho- 
dox dialectics.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
style  of  argument,  we  see  at  all  events  how  great 
an  importance  has  always  been  attached  by  the  Brah- 
mans to  the  distinction  between  Sruti  and  Smriti. 

It  may  also  have  been  observed  in  this  extract, 
that  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  Sayana  to  speak  of  Sutra  works  as  Smritis  in  the 
plural.  He  applies  this  term  to  metrical  codes  only, 
like  those  ascribed  to  Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  and  Para- 
sara,  but  not  to  Sutras  or  Veclangas.1  This,  however, 


1 Kumarila  remarks  that,  although  the  six  Veclangas  are  not 
called  by  the  name  of  Smriti,  they  are  Smriti  in  the  same  sense 
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does  not  affect  our  present  question,  because  even 
Sayana,  though  he  does  not  call  the  Sfttras  by  the 
name  of  Smritis,  places  them  notwithstanding  in  the 
same  category  with  the  codes  of  law,  and  separates 
them  from  the  Sruti,  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
but  with  which  they  are  not  to  be  confounded.  The 
Kalpa-sfttras  are  called  by  him  Srauta,  i.  e.  based  on 
revelation,  but  not  Sruti  (revelation),  because  al- 
though they  treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  Sruti, 
they  are  themselves  extracts  only  from  the  sacred 
writings.  They  are  arranged  by  authors  whose  names 
are  given,  while,  according  to  Indian  notions,  Mantras 
and  Brahmanas  were  only  seen  by  the  Rishis,  but 
neither  composed  nor  arranged  by  them.1 

That  Sutras,  even  where  they  contain  Vedanga- 
doctrines,  are  distinctly  excluded  from  the  Sruti,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  passage.  In  the  Tantra- 
varttika  (1.  3.),  Kumarila  says,  “There  is  a great 

as  the  Dharma-sutras,  i.  3.  9.  <4*TTWT 

Mahadeva,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hiranyakesi-sutras,  says  distinctly, 

f%rjl  Tft 

1 “ When  we  spoke  of  this  (the  authorship  of  Madhuchhan- 
das)  to  a learned  Hindu  friend,  he  exhibited  very  marked  dis- 
satisfaction and  distress,  begging  us  to  write  and  tell  Professor 
Wilson  that  the  hymn  had  no  author ; that  it  had  existed  from 
everlasting  ; and  that  Madhuchhandas  was  only  the  fortunate  seer 
to  whom,  on  the  last  occasion  of  its  revelation,  it  had  been  re- 
vealed.”— Benares  Magazine  for  June , 1851,  “ On  Muller’s  Edition 
and  Wilson’s  Version  of  the  Rig-Veda.” 
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difference  between  the  Kalpa-sutras,  which  teach  the 
performance  of  sacrifices  enjoined  by  the  Vedas,  such 
as  we  now  possess  them,  and  the  Smritis,  which  de- 
rive their  authority  from  parts  of  the  Veda  that  have 
either  disappeared  or  are  dispersed,  or  the  existence 
of  which  can  be  proved  by  induction  only.  It  is 
easier,  therefore,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Kalpa-siitras  than  that  of  the  Smritis.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  against  the  authority 
of  the  Smritis,  and  which  had  to  be  removed  by  us 
before,  cannot  be  thought  of  with  regard  to  the 
Kalpa-sutras,  not  even  if  it  were  only  for  argument’s 
sake.1  The  question,  therefore,  is  only  this,  whether 
the  Kalpa-sutras  have  the  same  authority  as  the 
Veda,  or  whether  they  merely  derive  their  authority 
from  it.  As  the  Veda  is  called  1 shadanga,’  ‘ having 
six  members,’  these  six  members,  and  amongst 
them  the  Kalpa-sutras,  might  seem  to  be  implied  by 
the  common  name  of  Veda.  This,  however,  would 
be  wrong2 ; for  the  Kalpa-sutras,  as  is  well-known,  are 
composed  by  human  authors  like  Ma&aka,  &c.  They 
do  not  take  their  names,  like  the  Kathaka  and  other 
Sakhas  of  the  Veda,  from  those  by  whom  they  were 
proclaimed,  but  from  their  real  authors.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  the  authors  of  the  Kalpa-sfitras  have 
the  name  of  Rishis,  and  it  might  be  said  that  as  Sisu 

1 wnW  ^ ^H^rPrrf^rTI 
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Angirasa  was  not  the  author  of  the  Saisava  hymns  in 
the  Sama-veda,  the  Kalpa-shtras  too  were  not  com- 
posed, but  only  proclaimed,  by  those  whose  names 
they  bear,  particularly  as  there  are  even  Brahmanas, 
for  instance  those  of  the  Aruna  and  Pa rasara- sakha, 
which  have  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  Kalpa-sutras. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  put  the  Kalpa-sutras  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Veda,  because  people  who 
teach  and  learn  the  Kalpa-sutras  know  that  there 
was  a time  when  these  works  did  not  exist,  ami 
that  they  were  composed  by  certain  authors  like 
Masaka,  Baudhayana,  Apastamba,  Asvalayana, 
Katyayana,  and  others.”  1 They  are  drawn,  as  he 

1 Kumarila  expressly  observes  that  these  name*  signify  certain 
individuals,  and  not  Charanas  (sects),  like  those  of  Katha,  by  which 
certain  isakhas  of  the  Veda  were  promulgated. 

tt rtnrfrr : i 

“The  branches  of  the  Veda  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  sects 
of  Katha  and  others  from  all  eternity,  have  a fair  claim  to  be 
called  eternal.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  works  handed  down 
by  the  sects  or  families  of  Masaka  and  others,  however  long 
they  may  have  been  established.  For  names  like  Masaka, 
Baudhayana,  and  Apastamba,  imply  an  individual  being  which 
had  a beginning,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  a title 
derived  from  these  names  should  ever  belong  to  an  eternal 
work.” 

And  again : 


H 
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observes  in  another  place,  parti}'  from  the  Veda,  but 
partly  also  from  other  sources ; and  the  same  applies, 
according  to  him,  to  all  the  Vedangas  and  Smritis ; 
nay,  even  to  later  works,  such  as  the  epic  and  pauranic 
poems. 1 


“ For  teachers  and  pupils  do  not  only  know  by  heart  the  Kalpa- 
sutra  books,  and  the  other  Vedanga  and  Smriti  compositions, 
but  they  also  remember  Asvalayana,  Baudhuyana,  Apastamba, 
Katyayana  and  others,  as  the  authors  of  these  books.” 


“ All  that  has  reference  to  virtue  and  final  beatitude  is  taken 
from  the  Veda,  while  other  matters,  the  purpose  of  which  consists 
in  pleasure  and  gain,  are  according  to  the  customs  of  men. 
This  distinction  applies  not  only  to  the  Vedangas,  but  also  to 
authoritative  passages  in  the  Puranas  and  Itihasas.” 

Uvata,  in  his  commentary  on  the  S:\kala-pratisakhya,  takes  the 
same  view.  He  says,  “that  as  the  Veda  was  too  difficult  to  be 
used  by  itself,  learned  men  have  extracted  from  it  different  doc- 
trines on  the  ceremonial,  the  metre,  and  grammar,  and  brought 
them  into  a more  intelligible  form  in  the  Sutras.” 


HTfai  far^T  ^r^rr  5?fTf?refaf?T 


And  again: 
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It  might  therefore  be  best  to  distinguish  between 
Smriti  or  tradition  in  general,  and  the  Smritis  or  law- 
books in  particular.  We  might  then  speak  of  srauta- 
and  smdrta-siltrus,  comprehending  by  the  former  name 
all  Sutras,  the  source  of  which  can  be  traced  in  the 
Sruti;  by  the  latter  those  of  which  no  such  source 
exists,  or  is  at  least,  known  to  exist.1  The  title  of  Smritis 
in  the  plural  (orSmriti-prabandhas)  might  then  be  left, 
for  convenience  sake,  to  such  works  as  Say  ana  is  speak- 
ing of,  which  are  composed  not  in  Sutras  but  in  Slokas. 
It  ought,  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same 
subjects  which  are  treated  in  the  metrical  Smritis  of 
Manu  and  others,  had  similarly  been  treated  in  Sutras 
(srauta,  grihya,  and  samayacharika),  and  that  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two  lies,  not  in  their 
matter,  but  in  their  age,  and  their  style. 

fWUTW  fSfRTfafFni 

1 Thus,  smartam  karma  is  well  defined  by  Shadgurusishya  in 
the  Sarvanukramanibhashya,  as  “ nishekadi  smasanantam  smriti- 
grihyavihitam  karma.”  In  the  Commentary  on  Asvalayana’s 
Sarauta-sutras,  it  is  said,  #that,  if  observances  like  rinsing  the 
mouth,  &c.,  are  prescribed  in  the  6rauta-sutras  (as  they  are  for 
instance  Asval.  i.  1.  3.),  this  is  only  done  in  order  to  show  that 
such  observances  are  acknowledged  and  presupposed  by  the  Srauta- 
sutras,  though  they  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Grihya  cere- 
monies. 

fuT^TrTJ  1 TRIWT- 
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An  objection  against  this  division  and  terminolog}7, 
not  unknown  to  the  Brahmans  themselves,  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  certain  Smarta-sutras  may 
not  be  based  upon  some  lost  Sakha  of  the  Veda.  The 
Srauta  portions  of  the  Kalpa-sutras,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  are  founded  on  Sruti,  if  by  this  name  we 
understand  not  only  the  hymns,  but  also  the  Brah- 
manas  of  the  Veda.  But  there  are  only  few  allusions, 
even  in  the  Brahmanas,  to  the  ceremonies  described 
in  the  Grihya-sutras  ; and  the  few  passages  which  are 
quoted  from  the  Sruti  in  their  support,  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Aranyakas  and  Upani shads,  the  latest 
branches  of  .Yedic  literature.  As  to  the  Acharas,  or 
the  established  rules  of  conduct  with  regard  to  parti- 
cular temporal  duties,  even  Indian  writers  admit  that 
there  are  oidy  very  vague  allusions  to  them  in  the 
Sruti,  and  they  try  to  prove  that  these  laws  are 
based  on  parts  of  the  Yeda  which  are  now  lost.  This 
is  a view  which  is  taken,  for  instance,  by  Ilaradatta 
in  his  Commentary  on  Apastamba’s  Samayacharika- 
sutras,  and  it  deserves  to  be  examined  more  closely. 
On  the  first  Sutra ',  “ Therefore  let  us  now  explain 
the  Sdmaydchdrika  duties ,”  1m  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

“The  word  Ltherefore'  implies  a reason,  which  is  that 
as  the  srauta  (sacrificial)  and  gdrhya  (domestic)  cere- 
monies have  been  explained,  and  as  these  ceremonies 
presuppose  other  observances,  these  other  observances 
must  now  be  explained  too.  For  when  it  was  said 
before  (in  the  Srauta  and  Grihya-sutras),  that  such 
and  such  an  act  was  to  be  performed  by  a man  after 

^TrT:  II  ^ II 
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lie  had  rinsed  his  mouth,  by  a man  who  is  clean, 
who  holds  a pavitra  in  his  hand,  who  is  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread,  &c.,  an  acquaintance  with 
all  these  things,  such  as  rinsing,  &c.,  is  presupposed. 
The  twilight  prayers,  too,  are  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  Sutras,  when  it  is  said,  that  a man  who 
does  not  perform  his  twilight  prayers  is  impure, 
and  unworthy  to  perform  any  sacrifice.  Several 
other  instances  occur ; and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  explain  now  immediately  those  other  precepts 
called  samayacharika  (temporal).  Sdmaydchdrika 
is  derived  from  samaya  (agreement)  and  dchdra 
(custom).  Samaya , a human  agreement,  is  of  three 
kinds:  vidhi,  injunction;  niyama , restriction;  pra- 
tishedha , prohibition.  Rules  founded  upon  samaya 
are  called  samaydchdras , from  which  the  adjective 
samayachdrika . Dharma  (virtue)  is  the  quality  of 
the  individual  self,  which  arises  from  action,  leads  to 
happiness  and  final  beatitude,  and  is  called  apurva 
supernatural.  But,  in  our  Sutra,  dharma  means 
law,  and  has  for  its  object  dharma  as  well  as 
adliarma : things  to  be  done  and  things  to  be 
avoided. 

“ It  might  be  said,  however,”  continues  the  Com- 
mentator Haradatta,  alluding  to  the  same  controversy 
which  we  saw  before  treated  of  by  Sayana,  “ that  if 
samaya  (human  agreement)  be  the  authority  for  the 
law,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  same  authority 
to  the  Bauddlias  and  their  laws,  to  worship  the  holy 
sepulchre,  &c.  ; and  therefore  Apastamba  has  added 
the  next  Sutra : 1 


1 wfrraro:  wwil^ll 
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“ ‘ Those  agreements  are  of  authority  which  icere 
made  by  men  who  knew  the  law.' 

“ We  do  not  say,”  Haradatta  remarks,  with  regard 
to  these  words,  “ that  every  agreement  becomes  of 
authority,  but  those  only  made  by  men  like  Manu,  &c., 
who  knew  the  law.  But  then,  it  might  be  asked, 
how  it  can  be  found  out  that  Manu  knew  the  law, 
and  Buddha  did  not  ? People  answer,  that  Buddha 
could  not  have  had  a knowledge  of  the  divine  law. 
But  the  same  might  be  said  also  of  Manu ; and  if  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things  be  ascribed  to  Manu,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  which  he  acquired  by  his 
virtue,  then,  again,  it  would  be  the  same  for  Buddha. 
There  is  a.  known  verse 1 : ‘If  Buddha  know  the 
law,  and  Kapila  does  not,  what  is  truth  ? If  they 


1 ^T?ft  wsr:  3ffwr  wi 

^ wrr  ^ rrtfr.u 

'-i 

Dr.  Weber,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Upanishads,  thinks  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya,  and  Buddha 
were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person.  (Indische  Studien,  i.  436.) 
He  afterwards  qualifies  this  conjecture,  and  calls  it  not  very  pro- 
bable. It  is  true  that  the  Indians  themselves  observed  a certain 
similarity  between  the  doctrines  of  Kapila  and  Buddha.  But  this 
would  rather  show  that  the  two  were  different  persons.  Nor 
would  the  legend  that  Buddha  was  born  at  Kapila-vastu,  the  town 
of  Kapila,  or  rather  of  the  Kapilas,  seem  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Kapila  and  Buddha.  By  another  conjecture,  the  same  ingenious 
scholar  makes  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  (Panchasikha  Kapileya) 
the  same  person  with  Kapya  Patanchala,  who  occurs  in  the  Sata- 
patha-brahmana ; while,  in  a former  article  (i.  84.),  both  Kapila 
and  Patanchali  together,  the  former  as  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya, 
the  latter  as  the  author  of  the  Yoga  system,  are  merged  into  Kapya 
Patanchala.  Afterwards,  however,  this  opinion  also  is  retracted, 
because  Dr.  Weber  thinks  that  the  Yoga  system  might  be  a later 
development  of  the  Sankhya. 
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were  both  omniscient,  how  could  there  be  difference 
of  opinion  between  them?’  If  this  be  not  so,  a 
distinction  must  be  made ; and  this  has  been  done 
by  Apastamba  in  his  next  Sutra : ‘ And  the  Vedas 
(are  of  authority).’ 

This  Sfttra  is  explained  by  Ilaradatta  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — “ The  Vedas  are  the  highest  au- 
thority for  good  and  bad  ; and  none  of  the  objections 
made  before  could  apply  to  the  Vedas,  which  are 
faultless  from  all  eternity,  evident  by  themselves, 
and,  as  they  were  revealed,  unaffected  by  the  faults 
of  human  authors.  Therefore,  while  to  us  those 
agreements  are  of  authority  which  were  made  by 
men  who  knew  the  law,  the  Vedas,  again,  were  the 
authority  for  those  men  themselves,  like  Manu,  &c. 
And  although  we  have  not  before  our  eyes  a Veda, 
which  is  the  source  of  these  laws,  we  must  still  con- 
clude that  Manu  and  the  rest  had.”  2 


1 q^Tgil^ll 

2 Somesvara,  who  calls  hiuiself  a son  of  Madliava,  and  of  whose 
work  “ Tantra-varttikatika  ” there  is  a manuscript  at  the  E.  I.  H. 
(No.  1030.),  dated  Samvat,  1552,  goes  even  a step  farther,  and 
says  that,  although  rules  of  the  Smritis  may  be  against  the  sacred 
law,  the  Yeda  must  notwithstanding  be  considered  as  their 
source,  because  the  Smritis  themselves  maintain  that  the  Veda 
is  the  highest  authority,  an  admission  which  the  followers  of 

Buddha  protest  against.  Cf.  p.  80.  ^ i 

.si 
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It  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest  to  know 
whether  this  opinion  of  Haradatta’s,  as  to  the  previous 
existence  of  a larger  number  of  Yedic  works,  deserves 
credit  or  not.  The  opponent  of  the  orthodox  Ivuma- 
rila  in  the  Tantra-varttika  remarks  very  truly,  that  to 
invoke  the  testimony  of  lost  parts  of  tile  Yeda  is  like 
calling  a dead  person  as  a witness.1  And  if  we  had 
no  better  authority  for  this  opinion  than  so  late  a 
commentator  as  Haradatta,  we  should  hardly  be  justi- 
fied in  mentioning  it  as  an  argument.  Anybody, 
however,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Indian  commentators,  will  admit  that  they  seldom 

f^"«TT  ?r:  &c-  cf-  Yajna- 

valkya,  ed.  Stenzler,  i.  56.,  i.  40. ; Manu,  iii.  12,  13.,  where  the 
Commentator  mentions  Vasishtha  as  having  spoken  of  the  marriage 
of  a Brahman  with  a Sudra,  the  ceremony  not  being  accompanied 
by  sacred  hymns,  as  a kind  of  morganatic  marriage,  kamato 

vivahah, 

' <RrT*rrf%e& 

W II 

“ If  a man  maintain  a lost  tradition  to  have  been  a source,  he 
may  prove  what  he  pleases,  for  it  is  like  appealing  to  a dead 
witness.”  And  again : 

■^T^J  ^ ¥^fWII  W*  ^f^r!  * TR  rtrU^T- 
TTT^TTTW  ■RTTT^ft=g^I<Isll 

“ Why  has  a divine  precept  not  been  established  by  Manu 
and  the  others  as  the  source  of  their  teaching,  which  would  not 
have  cost  them  more  labour  thau  to  proclaim  their  own  doctrine  ? 
Anybody  may  throw  whatever  he  likes  into  the  skull  of  a lost 
tradition,  and  then  invoke  it  as  an  authority. 
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commit  themselves  to  novel  theories,  but  almost 
always  repeat  what  existed  before  in  the  tradition  of 
their  schools ; a fact  which  at  once  increases  and 
diminishes  the  usefulness  of  their  works.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  case  before  us,  that  Apastamba  himself, 
whose  Sfitras  Haradatta  explains,  entertained  a simi- 
lar opinion  on  this  subject.  In  the  twelfth  section 
of  his  Sutras,  w hen  speaking  of  some  rules  on  the  Sva- 
dhyaya  (praying),  he  says  “ that  certain  rules  must 
be  considered  as  given  in  Brahmanas  of  which  the 
tradition  or  reading  has  been  destroyed.  Their 
former  existence,”  he  says,  “ must  be  inferred  from 


1 vrzr: 

5TT^TR?  TTSlfall 

The  Commentator  says:  qT3I  ,?P2J<2r^T^*31Trni 

“ The  original  passages  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the 
students.” 


Kumarila  observes: 


^TWT^Tf 


tmT- 


“ The  original  text  from  which  the  Smriti  was  derived  cannot 
always  be  found,  because  the  6akhas  are  scattered  about, 
students  are  negligent,  and  because  these  rules  stand  under 
different  heads.” 


And  again:  WnTT^II 

“ As  if  wre  did  not  see  in  our  own  time  that  subjects  are  for- 
gotten and  works  lost.” 

wrwnf  n 

“ And  it  must  not  be  said  that  their  destruction  is  impossible, 
for  we  see  it  take  place  every  day,  whether  by  negligence,  idleness, 
or  by  the  death  of  men.” 
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the  simple  fact,  that  these  rules  are  still  followed  by 
men  ; the  only  exception  being  where  customs  can  be 
proved  to  depend  on  selfish  motives.  In  this  case,  a 
man  who  follows  such  unauthorised  customs,  shall  go 
to  hell.” 

With  regard  to  the  hymns,  it  is  in  itself  very  un- 
likely that  no  more  should  have  existed  than  those 
which  happen  to  be  collected  in  the  Rig-veda ; and 
even  in  the  Rig-veda  we  see  that  the  number  of  hymns 
varied  in  different  communities.  The  ancient  poetry 
of  India,  however,  would  hardly  have  furnished  autho- 
ritative passages  for  legal  and  ceremonial  questions ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lost  tradition  which  is 
appealed  to  by  later  writers,  refers  only  to  Brahmanas. 
A number  of  these  dogmatic  works  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ; but  others,  which  are  always  quoted  along 
with  them,  are  now  lost,  or  known  by  extracts  only. 
There  existed  a considerable  number  of  ancient  sages 
who  embodied  their  doctrines,  whether  on  philosophi- 
cal or  ceremonial,  on  metrical  or  grammatical  ques- 
tions, in  independent  works,  and  these  were  handed 
down  by  tradition  among  their  descendants.  But,  as 
Kumarila  observes,  through  the  carelessness  and  for- 
getfulness of  men,  and  also  by  the  extinction  of 
families,  these  works  were  necessarily  lost ; and  it  is, 
indeed,  less  surprising  that  many  of  these  Brahmanas 
should  have  been  lost,  than  that  so  many  should  still 
have  been  saved,  if  we  remember  for  how  long  a time 
oral  tradition  was  in  India  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing them.  Kumarila,  however,  was  too  keen-sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  danger  of  admitting  lost  6akhas  of 
the  Veda  as  authorities,  and  he  makes  several  reserva- 
tions in  order  to  guard  against  a promiscuous  use  of 
this  argument.  The  Buddhists  also  might  appeal  to  a 
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lost  Sakha,  and  thus  upset  all  the  arguments  of  the 
orthodox  philosophers.  But  in  spite  of  the  bug-bear 
of  the  Buddhists,  the  general  fact  that  some  Sakhas 
had  perished  was  admitted  by  Kumarila,  as  well  as  by 
Apastamba,  both  endeavouring  to  prop  up  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Smriti  by  the  broken  pillars  of  the  Sruti.1 

The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  together  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween Sruti  and  Smriti,  revelation  and  tradition,  had 
been  established  by  the  Brahmans  previous  to  the  rise 
of  Buddhism,  or,  at  all  events,  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  style  of  Sutras  began  to  be  adopted  in  Indian 
literature.  There  existed,  previous  to  the  Sutra  period, 
a body  of  literary  works  propagated  by  oral  tradition, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  writings  on  sacred 
subjects,  and  which  by  the  Brahmans  was  believed  to 
be  of  divine  origin.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  verb 
sru,  to  hear,  i.  e.  to  receive  by  inspiration,  is  known  in 
the  Brahmanas.  The  name  of  Smriti  seems  to  occur 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Taittiriya-aranyaka2,  though 

1 trg  cfT- 

W cpfci  cRT  f% 

?tr^i  rnr^r  ^t- 


2 Taitt.  Ar.  i.  1,  2.  : 


The  Commentator  explains  Smriti  by  TT^tT- 
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it  is  said  to  be  used  there  in  the  sense  of  Sruti.  In 
the  Sutras,  however,  the  distinction  between  Sruti  and 
Smriti  is  distinctly  stated.  We  find  it  in  the  Anu- 
pada-sutras1,  which  we  have  reason  to  reckon  amongst 
the  earliest  specimens  of  this  class  of  literature.  In 
the  Nidana-sutras  also,  ancient  tradition  is  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  Smriti2 ; and  although  in  Panini  the 
technical  distinction  between  Sruti  and  Smriti  is  not 
mentioned,  it  would  be  wrong  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  this,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Panini  is 
later  than  the  Anupada-sutras. 

The  Six  Vedangas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
works  which  belong  to  the  Sutra-literature  of  India, 
so  far  as  they  have  reference  to  the  Veda. 


“ the  laws  of  Manu  and  otherswhosesourceis  arevelation 

the  existence  of  which  must  be  inferred.”  Pratyaksha  (sensuous 

impression)  is,  according  to  Sayana,  TJTltj 

^ 

the  word  of  the  Veda  which  all  men  can  perceive  in 
their  teacher.”  Aitihya  (tradition)  is  explained  by 

legends,  Puranas,  the  Mahabharata, 

and  the  Brahmanas.  Lastly,  Anumana,  if  we  believe  Sayana,  does 
not  here  mean  inference,  but  customs  of  good  men,  by  which  or  from 
which  the  existence  of  an  authority,  that  is,  of  Sruti  and  Smriti,  as 

the  source  of  these  customs,  is  inferred.  fjr^TxTTC’  | 

1 Anupada-sutra,  ii.  4.  | Cf.  Indischo 

Studien,  i.  p.  44. 

2 Nidana-sutra,  ii.  1.  ^T^T^WrfNtl  ^TflT^T: 

Cf.  Indisclie  Studien,  i.  p.  45. 
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The  Brahmans  say  that  there  are  six  members  of 
the  Areda,  the  six  Vedangas.  This  name  does  not 
imply  the  existence  of  six  distinct  books  or  treatises 
intimately  connected  with  their  sacred  writings,  but 
merely  the  admission  of  six  subjects,  the  study  of 
which  was  necessary  either  for  the  reading,  the  under- 
standing, or  the  proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the 
Veda.  Manu  calls  the  Vedangas  by  the  name  of 
Pravachanas1,  which  is  a title  not  unusually  applied 
to  the  Brahmanas.2  And  indeed,  instead  of  looking 


1 Manu,  iii.  184.:  ^|| 

“ Those  priests  must  be  considered  as  the  purifiers  of  a com- 
pany who  are  most  learned  in  all  the  Vedas  and  all  their  Angas.” — 
Sir  W.  Jones. 

Kulluka  : 

“Because  the  meaning  of  the  Yeda  is  proclaimed  by  them, 
therefore  are  the  Angas  called  Pravachanas.” 

2 Com. 

TT^TC!^  FT^TrT  Tfa  THT^TII 

“Among  the  Kalabavins  also  the  accent  exists  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Yeda  enjoined  by  the  Pravachanas.  Com.  By  the  word 
pravacliana  is  meant  the  Brahmana,  and  it  is  called  so  because  it  is 
proclaimed  ” 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Prasthanabheda, 

“ For  each  Veda  there  are  several  Sakhas  the  difference  of  which 
arises  from  different  Pravachanas.” 

Here  pravacliana  means  Brahmana,  because  the  difference  of  the 
Brahmana-sakhas  does  arise  from  Brahmanas  peculiar  to  each.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  Madhusudana  used  pravachana  in  the 
sense  of  pronunciation,  the  difference  of  pronunciation  being  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Sanhita-sakhas.  Pravachana  is  used  in  the  Ka- 
thopanishad,  ii.  23.,  in  the  sense  of  “ reading.” 
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for  the  Vedangas  to  those  small  and  barren  tracts 
which  are  now  known  by  this  name,  it  is  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  Sutras  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
Vedanga-doctrines  in  their  original  and  authentic 
form.  The  short  Vedangas  which  are  generally  added 
to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Veda,  and  which  by  several 
scholars  were  mistaken  for  the  real  Vedangas,  re- 
present only  the  last  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring 
the  complicated  and  unintelligible  doctrines  of  former 
sages  into  an  easy  and  popular  form,  and  to  preserve 
at  the  same  time  the  names  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  antiquity. 

A very  clear  and  rational  statement  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Vedangas  in  early  times,  is  given  in  thS 
Brihadaranyaka  and  its  commentary.  According  to 
them  the  different  doctrines  of  the  Vedangas  are  to  be 
considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  Brahmanas,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Puranas  and  Itihasas.  These,  as 
we  saw  before,  were  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  epic  or 
pauranic  stories,  incorporated  in  the  Brahmanas,  as 
illustrations  of  ceremonial  questions.  By  Itihasa,  as 
the  commentator  says,  (Brih.  Arany.  ii.  4.)  we  have 
to  understand  stories  like  those  of  Urva&i  and  Puru- 
ravas  in  the  Satapatha-brahmana ; by  Purdna , pas- 
sages on  creation  and  the  like,  for  instance,  “ in  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing,”  &c.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  passages  from  the  Brahmanas  which 
he  calls  Upanishads  (mysteries),  Slokas  (verses), 
Sutras  (rules),  Anuvyakhyas  (explanations),  and 
Vyakhyas  (comments).  It  is  under  these  heads  that 
the  Vedangas  had  their  original  place. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  where  and  when 
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the  Vedangas  were  first  mentioned  as  six.  In  the 
Mundaka-upanishad  the  number  of  the  Vedangas  is 
given  as  six,  but  in  a line  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  interpolated.  Yaska  (Nir.  i.  20.) 
quotes  only  the  Vedangas,  but  not  the  six  Ve- 
dangas. The  number  of  six  occurs  in  the  Cha- 
ranavyuha,  where  we  meet  with  the  well-known 
versus  memorialis  containing  the  titles  of  the  six 
Vedangas.1  The  same  number  occurs  in  Manu  (iii. 
185).  There  is  a passage  in  the  Chhandogya-Upani- 


1 fa^T  ■5TT3fTx*i  II  Apa- 

stamba  who  occasionally  quotes  Slokas  in  bis  Sutras,  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  this  verse.  His  words  are(ii.  4.  8.), 

What  follows,  in 

the  only  IMS.  I know,  is  eaten  away  by  worms  ; but  then  comes  the 
word  which  was  the  title  of  a metrical  treatise,  and 

is  quoted  as  such  before  Pingala,  in  the  Sabda-Kalpa-druma,  s.  v. 


rm  wr: 


*- 


mu  One  of  the  Parisisbtas  of  the  Sama-veda  begins  with  the 
words  ^TTt51T^T^T:  I The  Parisish- 

tas, however,  are  later  than  Apastamba  and  Pingala;  for  the 
author  of  the  Parisishta  declares  that  he  made  use  of  Pingala’s  work : 

m^rrrrf^lbr  i f^-mT^wiTT- 

^TW*T|rill  The  title  refers, 

therefore,  most  likely  to  the  Nidana-sutra,  which  also  begins 
with  I Cf.  MS.  Berol. 

95.  In  the  Commentary  on  the  Sakala-pratisakhya,  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  Book,  the  Vedangas  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

3T^ft-  ^TTafiTW  fjr^T 
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shad  where  a mention  of  the  six  Vedangas  might  be 
expected,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Prapathaka. 
The  number  six,  however,  does  not  occur  there,  al- 
though Yedanga  doctrines  are  clearly  implied  under 
somewhat  unusual  names.1  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  number  six  in  reference  to  the  Vedangas  seems 
to  be  contained  in  one  of  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
Sama-veda.  But  there  again,  though  the  number  six 
is  given,  the  titles  of  the  several  Vedangas  are  not 
mentioned.  It  is  said  there  (Shadvinsa-Br.  iv.  7.)  of 

1 This  passage  has  been  pointed  out  and  translated  by  Cole- 
brooke  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  i.  12).  “ Narada,  having  solicited 

instruction  from  Sanatkumara,  and  being  interrogated  by  him  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  previous  knowledge,  says,  ‘ I have  learnt  the 
Rig-veda,  the  Yajur-veda,  the  Sama-veda,  the  Atharvana (which  is) 
the  fourth,  the  Itihasaand  Purana  (which  are)  a fifth,  and  (gram- 
mar, or)  the  Veda  of  Vedas,  the  obsequies  of  the  manes  (fam 

the  art  of  computation  the  knowledge  of  omens  (^Tej), 

the  revolution  of  periods  (fafa,  com.  TT^T^rr^nf^f%fV'31TW  )> 

the  intention  of  speech  (or  art  of  reasoning)  (WT^rfar^j), 
the  maxims  of  ethics  (T^T^-T),  the  divine  science  (or  construc- 
tion of  scriptures)  com.  the  sciences  append- 

ant on  holy  writ  (or  accentuation,  prosody,  and  religious  rites) 
(sTflfW).  the  adjuration  of  spirits  (^rffir^TT,  com.  ?J7T?r^)> 

the  art  of  the  soldier  |\  com.  the  science  of  as- 

tronomy,  (•PST^f^RTT)  the  charming  of  serpents  (RRf^^jf),  the 

science  of  demigods  (or  music  and  mechanical  arts,  see 

page  39.)  : all  this  I have  studied ; yet  do  I only  know  the  text, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  soul. 
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Svt\ha,  that  her  body  consists  of  the  four  Vedas, 
and  that  her  limbs  are  the  six  Angas,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Veda.1  It  is  possible,  however,  that  more 
ancient  Brahmanas  allude  to  the  number  of  six ; at  all 
events  we  see  that  it  was  sanctioned  for  the  Vedangas 
before  the  end  of  the  Brahmana  period. 

The  six  doctrines  commonly  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  Vedangas,  are  Siksha  (pronunciation), 
Chhandas  (metre),  Vyakarana  (grammar),  Nirukta 
(explanation  of  words),  Jyotisha  (astronomy),  and 
Kalpa  (ceremonial).  The  first  two  are  considered 
necessary  for  reading  the  Veda,  the  two  next  for  un- 
derstanding it,  and  the  last  two  for  employing  it  at 
sacrifices. 


Siksha,  or  Phonetics. 

Sayana,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rig-vcda,  defines 
Siksh  a as  the  science  of  the  pronunciation  of  letters, 
accents,  &c. ; and  he  quotes  from  a work  of  the  Tait- 
tiriyas,  who  have  devoted  a chapter  of  their  Aranyaka 
to  this  subject.  Now  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Taittiriy a- Aranyaka  we  still  find  the  following  head- 
ings : “ Let  us  explain  the  Siksha,” 2 “ On  Letters,” 

1 wrftsli  nftv  v3*TT*hrTf%  i 

*rraTf%n  w The  four  Vedas  are  her  body  ; the  six  Angas 
her  limbs  ; herbs  and  trees  her  hair.”  See  also  the  text  frequently 

quoted  from  the  Veda, 

WSH  “ The  Veda,  with  its  six  members,  o :ght  to  be  known 
and  understood  by  a Brahman  without  any  further  inducement.” 

2 ifNt  The  i in  Siksha  is  short  (hrasva), 

though  it  is  strong  (guru).  It  is  only  in  the  Aranyaka  that  Siksha 

I 
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“ On  Accents,”  “ On  Quantity,”  “ On  the  Organs  of 
Pronunciation,”  “On  Delivery,”  “On  Euphonic  Laws.” 

Unless  we  admit  that  the  rules  on  Siksha  had  for- 
merly their  place  in  this  chapter  of  the  Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  all  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  Siksha  should  be  mentioned 
here,  why  the  whole  chapter  should  be  called  the 
Siksha  chapter  (ityuktah  sikshadhyayah),  and  why  it 
should  begin  with  the  words  “ Let  us  now  explain 
the  Siksha.”  Sayana,  who  was  certainly  acquainted 
with  the  Vedic  tradition,  takes  the  same  view  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Sanhiti-upanishad.1  He  states 
that  the  Taittiriya-upanishad  consists  of  three  parts2, 
of  the  Sanhiti,  Yajniki,  and  Varuni-upanishad.  Of 

occurs  instead  of  Siksha.  Siksha  is  derived  from  sak  to  be  able, 
and  means  originally  a desire  to  know.  From  the  same  root  we 
have  sa/ita,  a teacher  (Rv.  vii.  103.  5.)  ; sikshatnana,  a pupil  (Rv. 
vii.  103.  5.).  Sishya,  a pupil,  comes  from  a different  root.  Sa- 

yana  says, 

fsp^TI  '3fp3Tll  The  other  headings  are,  =pifi  | 1 

TFT^TI  sp?il 

1 I owe  a copy  of  this  Commentary  of  Sayana’ s to  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Roer,  at  Calcutta.  Seeing,  in  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  a work  of  Sayana’s 
called  Sikshabhashya,  and  imagining  this  to  be  a commentary  on 
the  Siksha-vedanga  or  one  of  the  Pratisakhyas,  I wrote  to  Dr.  Riier 
for  a copy  of  it.  Though  I was  ultimately  disappointed  when  1 
found  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pratisakhyas,  I still  con- 
sider the  Commentary  of  great  interest,  particularly  Sayana’s  in- 
troduction to  the  Vedanta-system  in  it.  Dr.  Rber  has  since  pub- 
lished the  whole  Taittiriya-upanishad,  with  the  Commentaries  of 
Sankara  and  Ananda  Giri,  in  No.  22.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

2 ^ fM^VTi  ^t- 
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tlicse  the  last  is  the  most  important,  because  it  tcaclies 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Self.  The  first  serves  as 
an  introduction  or  preparation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  into  a proper  state  for  receiving  the 
doctrines  on  the  highest  subjects.  Now  immediately 
after  the  first  invocation,  the  Upanishad  begins  with 
the  Siksha  chapter  ; and  in  order  to  explain  this, 
Sayana  remarks  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  here, 
in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  pronounce  the 
sacred  texts  correctly,  and  thus  to  understand  their 
real  meaning.1  It  might  be  objected,  Sayana  remarks, 
that  as  a correct  pronunciation  is  equally  required  for 
the  earlier  ceremonial  portion  of  the  Veda  (Karma- 
kanda),  the  Siksha  ought  to  have  been  inserted  there. 
But  then,  he  says,  this  chapter  in  its  present  place 
stands  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  philosophical 
portion  of  the  Veda,  like  a lamp  on  the  threshold  of  a 
door  giving  light  to  both.  He  adds,  that  a right  pro- 
nunciation and  understanding  is  of  greater  importance 
for  the  philosophical  part ; because  mistakes  in  the 
sacrifices  and  the  ceremonial  can  be  made  good  by 
penance,  while  there  is  no  penance  for  a wrong  un- 
derstanding of  philosophical  principles. 

If  then  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine 


f^fw  TOf  I &c.  Tfret  Wl 


jre«TTf?rir^  f^rr?5*?^r  to 
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of  the  Siksha  was  formerly  embodied  in  the  Aranya- 
kas,  perhaps  even  in  the  Brahmanas1 * * * *,  the  question  is, 
why  it  afterwards  lost  this  place.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  appearance  of  more  scien- 
tific treatises,  which  embraced  the  same  subjects,  but 
in  a much  more  systematic  style  than  anything  which 
we  could  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  Brahmanas  and. 
Aranyakas. 

These  were  the  Pratisakhyas,  a branch  of  literature 
which  will  claim  our  particular  attention  for  more 
than  one  reason.  If  we  compare  the  Pratisakhyas 
with  Brahmanas  and  Aranyakas,  they  evidently  indi- 
cate a considerable  progress  of  the  Indian  mind. 
They  were  written  for  practical  purposes ; their  style 
is  free  from  cumbrous  ornaments,  and  unnecessary 
subtleties.  It  is  their  object  to  teach  and  not  to  edify; 
to  explain,  not  to  discuss.  Where  the  Brahmanas  or 
Aranyakas  allude  to  grammatical,  metrical,  or  etymo- 
logical questions,  they  give  nothing  but  theological 
and  mystical  dreams.  So  far  from  receiving  elucida- 
tion, the  points  in  question  generally  become  involved 
in  still  greater  darkness.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
teachers  appealed  to  these  passages  of  the  Brahmanas 
in  order  to  derive  from  them  the  highest  possible 
sanction  for  their  doctrines.  But  these  doctrines,  if 
they  were  intended  for  use  and  instruction,  must  have 
been  delivered  in  a more  homely  and  more  intelligible 
form.  The  origin  of  the  Pratisakhyas  ma}7  therefore 

1 The  passage  from  the  Pushpa-sutras  (viii.  8.)  which  was  quoted 

before,  Joes 

not  prove  that  the  rules  on  the  accent  were  laid  down  in  the 

Brahmana  of  the  Kulabavins,  because  it  may  also  mean  that  the 

accented  delivery  of  sacred  texts  was  enjoined  in  the  Brahmana. 
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be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner: — During 
the  Brahmana  period  the  songs  of  the  Veda  were  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition  only  : and  as  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  India  had  advanced  and  left  the  idiom  of  the 
Veda  behind  as  a kind  of  antique  and  sacred  utterance, 
it  was  difficult  to  preserve  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  sacred  hymns  without  laying  down  a certain 
number  of  rules  on  metre,  accent,  and  pronunciation 
in  general.  The  necessity,  however,  of  such  a provi- 
sion could  hardly  have  been  felt  until  certain  dif- 
ferences had  actually  arisen  in  different  seats  of 
Brahmanic  learning.  Thus,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  a further  corruption,  a certain  number 
of  local  varieties  in  accent  and  pronunciation,  and  in 
the  recital  of  the  hymns,  had  actually  crept  in  and  be- 
come sanctioned  by  the  tradition  of  different  families 
or  schools.  These  could  not  be  given  up,  nor  was 
there  any  means  of  determining  which  was  the  ancient 
and  most  correct  way  of  reciting  the  sacred  songs  of 
the  Veda.  Discussions  having  arisen  on  this  subject, 
we  find  in  the  Brahmanas  occasional  mention  of  verses 
which,  if  improperly  pronounced,  become  changed  in 
their  meaning.  But  even  where  the  sense  of  the  Veda 
was  not  affected,  the  respect  paid  by  each  teacher,  by 
each  family,  and  by  each  Brahmanic  community  to  its 
own  established  oral  tradition,  was  sufficient  to  give 
an  imaginary  value  to  the  slightest  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation,  accent,  or  metre. 

A twofold  advantage  was  gained  when  the  rules 
and  exceptions  of  the  old  sacred  dialect  were  first  re- 
duced to  a system.  First,  ancient  dialectical  differ- 
ences, many  of  which  are  not  so  much  attributable  to 
corruptions  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  old  spoken 
language,  were  carefully  preserved,  and  even  apparent 
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irregularities  and  exceptions  were  handed  down  as 
such,  instead  of  being  eliminated  and  forgotten.  Se- 
condly, a start  was  made  towards  a scientific  study  of 
language ; by  the  collection  of  a large  number  of 
similar  passages,  general  laws  were  elicited  which 
afterwards  served  as  the  phonetic  basis  of  a grammar 
like  that  of  Panini ; — a work  which,  although  ascribed 
to  one  author,  must  have  required  ages  of  observation 
and  collection  before  its  plan  could  be  conceived  or 
carried  out  by  one  individual.  Even  the  Pratisakhyas, 
though  they  do  not  refer  to  grammar  properly  so  called, 
but  principally  to  the  phonetie  laws  of  language,  pre- 
suppose a long-continued  study  of  grammatical  sub- 
jects previous  to  the  time  of  their  composition.  The 
best  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  great  number  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  Pratisakhyas,  whose  opinions  are  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  the  precepts  contained  in 
the  Pratisakhyas  themselves.  Though  we  are  not 
now  in  possession  of  the  works  of  these  earlier  authors, 
yet  we  have  a right  to  assume  that  their  doctrines 
existed  formerly  in  the  shape  of  Pratisakhyas.  In 
the  same  way  as  one  only  of  the  different  Sakh&s  or 
recensions  of  the  Rig-veda  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
manuscript,  the  Sakala-£akh&,  which  was  followed  by 
Saunaka,  we  may  understand  how  one  only  of  the 
Pratisakhyas  of  the  lvig-veda  has  come  down  to  us; 
particularly  as  its  composition  is  ascribed  to  the  same 
Saunaka  who  is  said  to  have  united  the  Bfishkala  and 
the  Sakala-saklms,  and  who,  as  far  as  the  Sanhita  is 
concerned,  was  a follower  of  the  Saisira-sakha.  *$au- 
naka’s  Pratisakhya  of  the  6akalas,  being  one  of  the 
latest  compositions  of  this  kind,  was  probably  also 
the  most  perfect  and  complete.  As  Saunaka  states 
the  different  opinions  of  Sfikala  grammarians  on  im- 
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portant  points,  wliere  lie  himself  differs  from  them, 
his  work  was  the  more  likely  to  supersede  previous 
Pratisakhyas,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  Yedic 
religion  was  on  its  decline,  and  Brahmanic  doctrines 
daily  losing  in  influence.  Though  it  is  true  that  as 
yet  only  one  Pratisakhya  belonging  to  each  Veda  has 
been  found  in  manuscript,  yet  they  all  belong  not 
to  one  of  the  four  Vedas  in  general,  but  to  one  S&kha 
of  each  of  them.  Pratisakhya,  therefore,  does  not 
mean,  as  has  been  supposed,  a treatise  on  the  pho- 
netic peculiarities  of  each  Veda,  but  a collection  of 
phonetic  rules  peculiar  to  one  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  four  Vedas,  i.  e.  to  one  of  those  different  texts 
in  which  each  of  the  Vedas  had  been  handed 
down  for  ages  in  different  families  and  different 
parts  of  India.  The  differences  between  the  Sakhas 
of  the  same  Veda,  as  far  as  the  words  of  the  hymns 
are  concerned,  seem  certainly  not  to  have  been  very 
great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  instances  in 
which  different  Sakhas  of  the  same  Veda  have  been 
preserved  in  manuscripts.  Most  Sakhas  do  not  differ 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Sanhitas,  or  collec- 
tions of  hymns,  but  merely  in  single  words  or  verses. 
In  a few  cases  only  one  Sakha  contains  some  hymns 
more  than  another.  The  Sakhas  were  not  indepen- 
dent collections  of  the  old  hymns,  but  different  edi- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  original  collection,  which 
in  the  course  of  a long-continued  oral  tradition  had 
become  modified  by  slight  degrees.  The  texts  of 
the  Veda  as  they  existed  and  lived  in  the  oral  tra- 
dition of  various. sects  of  people  became  Sakhas,  dif- 
fering from  other  Sakhas  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  differ  from  each 
other.  The  Pratisakhyas,  besides  giving  general 
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rules  for  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Vedic 
language  in  general,  were  intended  to  record  what 
was  peculiar  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  teachers 
and  their  schools.  Even  in  cases  where  these  schools 
had  become  extinct,  we  find  the  names  of  their 
founders,  preserved  as  authorities  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters  or 
words. 

The  real  object  of  the  Pratisakhyas,  as  shown  be- 
fore, was  not  to  teach  the  grammar  of  the  old  sacred 
language,  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  or  the  principles  of  the  formation  of 
words.  This  is  a doctrine  which,  though  it  could  not 
have  been  unknown  during  the  Vedic  period,  has  not 
been  embodied,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  ancient 
work.  The  Pratisakhyas  are  never  called  Vyakaranas, 
grammars  x,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  they  al- 
lude to  strictly  grammatical  questions.  The  perfect 
phonetic  system  on  which  Panini’s  grammar  is  built, 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  Pratisakhyas ; but  the 
sources  of  Panini’s  strictly  grammatical  doctrines 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Although,  then,  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that 
every  one  of  the  numerous  Vedic  8akhas  possessed 
full  and  complete  Pratisakhyas,  like  that  belonging 

1 According  to  the  first  Pratisakhya,  i.  58., 
their  rules  would  seem  to  affect  passages  of  the  Brahmanas  too,  like 
TTriT  & c. : and  the  Commentator  adds, 

Most  of  these  Praishas,  however,  are  taken  from  the 
hymns  ; as,  for  instance,  the  words  y?TrfT  Rv.  i.  139.  10. 

This  is  different  from  the  Yajur-veda  where  the  general  rules  of  the 
Pratisakhya  extend  their  influence  to  the  sacrificial  invocations. 
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to  the  Sakala-sakha,  which  was  finally  collected  by 
Saunaka,  yet  the  great  number  of  previous  autho- 
rities quoted  in  our  Pratisakhyas  makes  it  likely 
that  a large  number  of  similar  works  did  actually 
exist  for  the  principal  Sakhas  that  are  mentioned  in 
earlier  writings.  In  the  Pratijnaparisishta  1 it  is  stated 
that  there  were  fifteen  codes  of  law  for  the  fifteen 
Sakhas  of  the  Yajasaneyins  : and  Kumarila  says  that 
the  text  of  these  Codes  of  law  and  of  the  Grihyas  was 
peculiar  in  each  Charana,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
formal  rules  of  the  Pratisakhyas.2  Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s  definition  of  Pratisakhya  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject.  He  says  : 
— “The  Veda3  consists  of  two  parts : one  teaching 
the  sacrifice,  the  other  teaching  Brahman,  or  the  Su- 

1 MS.  Bodl.W.  510.: 

uutwi:  vfovr:  vfrntTW  ^ 

The  meaning  of  “ Yathasvaram  pratishthas”  is  doubtful.  Should  it 
mean  “ rules  with  reference  to  accents  ? ” If  so,  they  would  be  the 
rules  of  Pratisakhyas.  That  the  Sakhas  differed  about  the  accents 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Mandukeyas  and  Sakalas.  Pratisakhya 
I.  200.  Katyayana,  as  the  author  of  a Pratisakhya  is  called 

ii 

2 Tantra  Y.  I.  3.  (MS.  Bodl.  W.  325.  p.  15  b.) 

3 Yeda  is  taken  here  in  the  general  sense  of  sacred  literature, 
as  Uvata  says, 

T^I^II 

“ Every  single  collection  of  hymns  which  existed  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  place,  without  reference  to  the  divisions  in  each  Cha- 
rana (sect),  is  called  Veda.” 
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preme  Being.  As  there  are  three  different  branches 
of  the  ceremonial,  the  Veda  is,  for  the  better  per- 
formance of  the  sacrilices,  divided  into  three : the 
Rig- Veda,  Yajur-Veda,  and  Sama-Veda.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  Hotri  priests  is  performed  with  the 
Rig- Veda;  that  of  the  Adhvaryu  priests  with  the 
Yajur-Veda;  that  of  the  Udgatri  priests  Avith  the 
Sama-Veda.  The  duties  of  the  Brahman  priests,  and 
of  him  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  are  also  con- 
tained in  these  three  Vedas.  The  Atharva-Veda  is 
not  used  for  solemn  sacrifices,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  others,  as  it  teaches  only  expiatory,  pre- 
servative, or  imprecatory  rites.  For  each  Veda 
there  are  several  Vakhas,  and  their  differences  arise 
from  various  readings.”1  Afterwards  he  goes  on  to 
observe  that  “ the  rules  of  pronunciation  (siksha), 
which  apply  to  all  the  Vedas  in  general,  have  been 
explained  by  Panini,  but  that  the  same  rules,  as  they 
apply  to  the  Sakhas  of  each  Veda,  have  been  taught 
by  other  sages  under  the  title  of  Pratisakhyas.”2  If 


1 According  to  Madhusudana,  the  Brahman  part  of  the  Veda, 
by  which  he  can  only  mean  the  Upanishads,  is  not  affected  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Saklias.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only 
prove  the  late  origin  of  the  Upanishads.  Some  Upanishads,  how- 
ever, show  traces  of  various  readings,  which  must  properly  be 
attributed  to  various  Sakhas.  This  is  admitted,  for  instance,  by 
Sayana,  in  his  Commentary  on  tlieYajniki orNarayamya-upanishad. 
“ Tadiyapathasampradayo  desavisesheshu  bahuvidho  drisyate  ; 
tatra  yadyapi  Sakhabhedah  karanam  tathapi  Taittiriyadhyayakais 
tattaddesanivasibhih  sishtair  adritatvat,  sarvo’pi  pfitha  upadeya 
eva.”  Ind.  Stud.  i.  76. 

2 See  also  Somesvara’s  Tantra-varttikatika.  (MS.  E.  I.  II. 
1030.  p.  95.) 

^ facr^T  I 
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wc  here  take  the  word  feakhns  (branches)  in  the  sense 
of  different  traditionary  texts  of  the  four  Vedas, 
MadhusMana’s  words  do  not  require  any  alteration  ; 
they  would  become  obscure  if,  as  has  been  proposed, 
we  took  sakha  either  in  the  sense  of  “ a school  ” or 
of  “ a portion  of  the  Veda.” 

The  word  saklni  is  used,  however,  by  some  writers 
in  so  vague  a manner  that  we  need  not  wonder  if  its 
meaning  lias  sometimes  been  misapprehended.  “ Tra- 
ditional text  (‘recension’)  of  the  Veda”  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  its  real  meaning. 

The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  three  original 
Sanhitas,  the  Eig-veda-sanhita,  Yajur-veda-sanhita, 
and  Sama-veda-sanhita1,  in  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other, and  without  any  reference  to  subordinate  sakhas 

trcrer:  vwtt- 

ii 

“ There  are  two  kinds  of  Siksha,  a general  and  one  which  has 
regard  to  particulars.  It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  the  general 
Siksha  is  established,  on  account  of  its  belonging  to  the  Ve- 
dangas ; but  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  particular  6ikshas,  published  by  Katyayana  and  others,  which 
determine  the  pronunciation  of  each  sentence  and  each  word,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  different  from  the  other,  inasmuch  as  both  are 
one  by  their  common  character  of  Siksha,  although  they  are 
spoken  of  separately.” 

1 It  is  said  of  Sayana  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  each  of 
the  6akhas  of  the  Rich,  Yajush,  and  Sama. 

:^T^n[T^rT5fT^i^T  ptoti 

rTTCTTT  rn^TPTTsh-  VTV II 

Ekaika  could  hardly  meaa  “ one  from  among  the  6akhas  of 
each  Yeda.” 
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belonging  to  each  of  them.  They  may  be  called  the 
original  branches  or  the  three  stems  of  the  Veda-tree, 
each  of  them  branching  off  again  in  a number  of  other 
Vakhas.  The  “branches,”  as  Kumarila  says,  have  all 
the  same  root,  revelation  (sruti),  and  they  bear  all 
the  same  fruit,  the  sacrifice  (karman).  If  otherwise, 
they  would  be  different  trees,  not  different  branches.1 
In  the  same  acceptation  the  word  is  used  for  instance 
by  Apastamba,  where  he  is  giving  rules  as  to  the 
time  and  place  where  the  Veda  ought  not  to  be  read. 
He  says  there  (Sam.  Sutra,  3.  44,  45,)  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  rehearsed  where  music  or  Sarna-hymns  are 
performed,  and  he  adds,  that  Sama-hymns  ought  not 
to  be  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another 
sakha,  that  is,  as  the  commentator  observes,  of  another 
Veda.2 

More  frequently,  however,  sakha  is  used  to  signify 
the  various  editions,  or,  more  properly,  the  various 
traditions,  that  branched  off  from  each  of  the  three 
original  branches  of  the  Veda.  In  this  latter  sense 
sakha  seems  sometimes  synonymous  with  charana. 
But  there  was  originally  an  important  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  these  two  terms. 

1 ^ T^WTHT^T- 

f^?T  TlffTT^ 

rTCTfa  II 

%rra:ii  ^ I)  Bill 

•x  •x  • 

srrai  ^rsmii  The  first  Sutra  is  paraphrased  by  the 

Manavas,  iv.  123.,  ^hrii 

si  ' 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  Sakha 
and  charana,  it  need  only  be  remembered  that  we 
find  “ sakliam  adhite,”  “ lie  reads  a certain  edition  of 
the  Veda,”  but  never  “ charanam  adhite,”  still  less 
“ parishadam  adhite,”  “ he  reads  a cliarana  or  a Pa- 
rishad.”  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Sakha  means  origin- 
ally a literary  work,  and  that  Cliarana  does  not.  If 
Sakha  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cliarana  or 
sect,  this  is  because  in  India  the  Sakhas  existed  in 
reality  not  as  written  books,  but  only  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Charanas,  each  member  of  a Cliarana  represent- 
ing and  embodying  what,  in  our  modern  times,  avc 
should  call  the  copy  of  a book. 

The  Brahmans  themselves  were  fully  aware  of  this 
difference  between  Sakha  and  charana.  In  a Varttika 
to  Panini,  iv.  1.  63.,  we  find  charana  explained  by 
Sakhadhyetri,  &c.,  “the  readers  of  a sakha.”  In  a 
passage  of  Jagaddhara’s  Commentary  on  Malatima- 
dhava,  Charana  is  said  to  mean  “ a number  of  men 
who  are  pledged  to  the  reading  of  a certain  sakha  of 
the  Veda,  and  who  have  in  this  manner  become  one 
body.”  1 Panini2  speaks  of  Charanas  as  constituting 
a multitude,  that  is  to  say,  as  comprising  a number 
of  followers.  In  Apastamba’s  Samayacharika-sutras, 
where  rules  are  given  as  to  the  relative  age  of  persons 
who  ought  to  be  saluted,  the  Charanas  or  members  of 
the  same  Charana  are  mentioned  immediately  after 
the  PauraSakhyam,  or  town  acquaintances ; and  in 


Cf.  Zur  Litteratur,  p.  57. 

2 Pan.  iv.  2.  46.  scil. 

^ Cv 
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the  third  place  stand  the  Srotriya-Brahmans.1 
Panini  speaks  of  the  Kathaka  and  Kalapaka  as 
works  belonging  to  Charanas  of  the  Kathas  and 
Kalapas.2  In  a Varttika  to  iv.  1.  63.,  women  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  a Charana ; for  Kathi 
is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a Brahman  who  belongs 
to  the  Charana,  or  reads  the  Sakha,  of  the  Kathas. 
A s&kha,  which  is  always  a portion  of  the  Sruti, 
cannot  properly  include  law  books.  But  followers  of 
certain  Sakhas  might  well,  in  the  course  of  time, 
adopt  a code  of  laws,  which,  as  it  was  binding  on  their 
Charana  only,  would  naturally  go  by  the  name  of 
their  Charana.  That  this  actually  took  place  may  be 
seen  from  a V&rttika  to  Pan.  iv.  3.  120.,  where  it  is 
said  that  Kathaka  may  be  used  not  only  for  the  sacred 
traditions,  but  also  for  the  laws  of  the  Kathas.  Thus 
the  Pratisakhyas  also  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Charanas,  because  they  were  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  readers  of  certain  sakhas,  and  even  more  so 
than  the  Kuladharmas  or  family-laws. 

As  a sakha  consisted  of  a Sanhita  as  well  as  a 
Brahmana,  at  all  events  in  later  times,  differences  in 
the  text  of  the  hymns,  as  well  as  discrepancies  in  the 
Brahmanas,  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
Charanas,  founded  as  they  were  on  sacred  texts 
peculiar  to  themselves.3  Stikhas  of  this  kind,  which 

1 Ap.  i.  4.  4.  The  Commentator  says  that  | ’JJJ- 

! | Charana,  therefore,  means  a member  of  a 
Charana.  Lassen  (Inch  Alterthumsk.  i.  640.)  takes  Charana  in 
the  sense  of  wandering  poets,  so  named  still  in  Western  India. 

2 Pan.  iv.  3.  126.  soil. 

3 Mahadeva’s  Iliranyakesibhashya : 
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differed  through  the  various  readings  of  the  Sruti, 
were  considered  by  the  Brahmans  as  eternal  sakhtis, 
and  the  Charanas  to  which  they  belonged,  were  not 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  human  authors.1 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  Brahmans  admitted 
another  class  of  sakhas,  which  were  founded  on  Sutras2 
and  derived  their  names  from  historical  personages. 
They  were  confessedly  of  a later  date. 

But  although,  after  a careful  examination  of  these 
passages,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  an  original 
difference  between  6akha  and  charana,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  these  two  words  were  frequently  used 
synonymously  3 ; in  the  same  way  as  we  may  speak  of 
the  Jews  when  we  mean  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the 
Koran  when  we  mean  the  Mohammedans. 


“ Any  portion  of  oral  tradition  consisting  of  Mantras  and  Brah- 

manas  is  called  a sakha,  and  it  is  clear  that  differences  of  either 

the  Mantras  or  Brahmanas  will  necessarily  lead,  in  the  Veda,  to  a 

variety  of  subordinate  sakhas.” 

% # 

“ The  various  sakhas 


which  arise  from  various  readings  are  eternal.” 

2 7TT^TM\  ^Fg*TT- 

«TRT  ^Tfwi  Mahadeva’s  Commentary  on  the  Hiranyakesi- 


sutra. 


3 Cf.  Nirukta,  i.  17.,  where  is  explained  by 


^ I and  Pan.  ii.  4.  3.  HTWTI  Pan.  vi. 

3.  86. 
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After  having  established  the  difference  between  sa- 
kha  and  charana,  we  have  still  to  inquire  how  both 
differ  from  parishad,  in  order  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  Parshada,  another  title  which  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  Pratisakhyas.  Here  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  although  every  Prati&akhya  may  be  called 
a Parshada1,  i.  e.  a word  belonging  to  a Parishad,  not 
every  Parshada  can  be  called  a Pratisakhya,  but 
those  only  which  contain  the  rules  of  pronunciation 
for  a particular  sakha  or  text  of  the  Yedic  hymns, 
studied  and  taught  in  certain  Parishads.2  Atnara 
explains  parishad  by  sabha  or  goshthi,  an  assembly  ; 
but  the  codes  of  law  lay  down  more  accurately  the 
number,  age,  and  qualifications  of  the  Brahmans, 
necessary  to  form  such  an  assembly  as  should  be 
competent  to  give  decisions  on  all  points  on  which 
the  people,  or,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  parishioners, 
might  demand  advice.  That  such  Parishads  or 
Brahmanic  settlements  existed  in  old  times,  we  see  in 
the  Brihadaranyaka3,  where  it  is  said  that  Svetaketu 


1 Parshada.  instead  of  Parishada.  Cf.  Pan.  iv.  3.  123. 

2 I doubt  the  existence  of  a word  like  which 

Dr.  Roth  mentions  (Zur  Literatur,  p.  16.).  One  may  speak  of 
T3P?TPTf  or  Sec.,  and  a Pratisakhya 

current  in  one  of  these  Parishads  may,  perhaps,  be  called 

But  is  not  the  name  of  a Parishad,  but  of 

a 6akha;  and  therefore  the  Commentary  on  Gobhila  speaks  of  a 

but  could  not  well  have  spoken 

of  a 

3 Brh.  Ar.  vi.  2.  3T  ^T^TT^t  T?^“ 
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went  to  the  Parishacl  of  the  Panchalas,  and  many 
similar  passages.  The  character  of  a Pari  shad  is 
described  in  Manu’s  Code  of  Laws,  xii.  110 — 113., 
and  by  Yajnavalkya,  i.  9.,  where  we  have  the  con- 
tracted form  Parshad  instead  of  Parishad.  According 
to  the  ideas  of  these  modern  writers  a Parishad  ought 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  Brahmans  well  versed  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  law.1  This  number,  how- 
ever, can  be  reduced  according  to  circumstances,  as 
will  be  seen  from  passages  of  Parasara’s  Dhannasastra. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rules  laid  down  in 
these  law-books  have  always  been  observed  in  the 
formation  of  a Parishad,  particularly  as  regards  the 
early  times  of  India ; yet  we  may  be  able  to  form 
some  conception  of  their  original  character  by  seeing 
what  has  become  of  them  in  later  times.  Parasara 
says2 : “ Four,  or  even  three  able  men  from  amongst 
the  Brahmans  in  a village,  (gramamadhye)  who 
know  the  Yeda,  and  keep  the  sacrificial  fire,  form  a 
Parishad. 

^ =}T  TlfTTOT 

^^"3  WlrTT^TWrsf^ 

3fqftf^cTTII 
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“ Or,  if  they  do  not  keep  the  sacrificial  fire,  five  or 
three  who  have  studied  the  Vedas  and  Vedangas, 
and  know  the  law,  may  well  form  a Parishad. 

“ Of  old  sages  who  possess  the  highest  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Self,  who  are  twice-born,  perform  sacri- 
fices, and  have  purified  themselves  in  the  duties  of  the 
Veda,  one,  also,  may  be  considered  as  a Parishad. 

“ Thus,  five  kinds  of  Parishads  have  been  described 
by  me ; but  if  they  all  fail,  three  independent  men 
may  form  a Parishad.” 

Madhava,  in  his  Commentary  on  Parasara,  quotes 
a similar  passage1  from  Brihaspati’s  Code  : — “ Where 
seven,  five,  or  three  Brahmans,  who  know  the  customs 
of  the  world,  the  Vedangas  (or  the  Vedas  and  the 
Angas),  and  the  law,  have  settled,  that  assembly  is 
like  a sacrifice.”  The  real  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween a Charana  and  a Parishad,  seems  to  be  that  the 
former  signifies  an  ideal  succession  of  teachers  and 
pupils  who  learn  and  teach  a certain  branch  of  the 
Veda ; while  the  latter  means  a settlement  of 
Brahmans,  a community  or  college  to  which  members 
of  any  Charana  might  belong.  Thus  members  of  the 
same  Charana  might  be  fellows  of  different  Parishads, 
and  fellows  of  the  same  Parishad  might  be  members 
of  different  Charanas.2 

fain-:  *rr  wii 

2 See  Gobhilablmshya,  MS.  W.  72.p.  71.  a. 

tJTR'  It!  ^ II  Com.  tfR^T 
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Now  as  P&rshada  may  bo  used  as  the  title  of  any 
work  that  belonged  to  a Parishad,  or  formed,  so  to 
say,  the  traditional  library  of  the  Parishadyas,  it  is 
clear  that  this  title  could  not  be  confined  to  the  Pra- 
tisakhyas,  though  it  would  necessarily  include  them. 
If  a follower  of  the  Sakala-charana  Avas  a felloAV  of  the 
Yatsa-parishad,  the  Sakala-pratisfikhya  would  neces- 
sarily be  one  of  the  Parshada  Avorks  of  the  Yatsas, 
and  the  Parishad  of  the  Yatsas  Avould,  through  this 
lelloAv,  be  connected  AArith  the  Sakala-charana.  This  is 
what  Durga  means  Avlien  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Nirukta1  he  says  “that  those  Parshadas  only  are  called 
Pratisakhyas  Avliich  are  adopted  in  a Parishad  of  one’s 
OAvn  Charana  for  teaching  certain  grammatical  doc- 
trines connected  Avith  the  reading  of  the  Yeda  ac- 
cording to  one  or  the  other  Sakha.”  The  Prati&akhyas 
are  in  fact  a subdivision  of  the  Parshada  books,  and 

The  expression  , “ thus  say  some,”  which 

occurs  frequently  in  the  Sutras,  is  stated  to  refer  to  different 
Sakhas,  Com. 

Y^  Tft  YTYTYTTYYYYTY  Yl  YWfr 

Y I N arayana’s  Commentary  on  Gobhila, 

MS.  W.  72.  page  23.  b. 

1 Nir.i.  17.  qTYYTf^l  I:  nfrTYTYi 

Y<T3 IPS rTT^ft- 
iTTfY  YTYYTf%  YTfYYTW^ftWY:  II 

“ Those  Parshada  books  by  which  in  a Parishad  (parish  or 
college)  of  one’s  own  Charana  (sect),  the  peculiarities  of  accent, 
Sanhita  and  Krama-reading,  of  Pragrihya-vowels  and  separation 
of  words,  are  laid  down  as  enjoined  for  and  restricted  to,  certain 
Sakhas  (branches  or  recensions  of  the  Yeda),  are  called  Pra- 
tisakhyas.” 
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in  this  sense  it  might  well  be  said  that  Pratis&khya  is 
an  adjective  to  Parshada.1 

After  the  true  meaning  of  Sakha,  Charana,  and 
Parishad,  of  Pratisakhya  and  Parshada,  has  thus 
been  determined,  we  have  still  to  inquire  about  those 
other  works,  which  together  with  the  Pratisakhyas 
were  mentioned  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
Charanas.  I mean  the  Kula-dharmas,  or  law  books. 
They  of  course  could  not  be  called  Pratisakhyas,  but 
they  might  claim  the  title  of  Charanas,  (a  name 
which  has  not  been  met  with,)  or  Parshadas.  Now 
we  saw  before  that  Apastamba  actually  refers  to  the 
Parishads  in  his  Samayacharika-sutras  (1.  11.), 

where,  after  having  pointed  out  the  days  on 
which  the  Veda  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  he  re- 
marks, that  further  particulars  on  this  point  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Parishads.2  What  does  this  mean  ? 
All  that  Haradatta  has  to  say  in  the  commen- 
tary on  this  very  passage,  is  that  by  Parishads 
must  here  be  understood  the  Manava,  Vasishtha, 
and  other  Dharmasastras.3  These  Dharmasastras, 
however,  as  we  now  possess  them,  betray  their 
comparatively  modern  origin  by  their  form  and  metre, 
and  occasionally  by  their  matter  also.  As  many  of 
them  have  been  printed  at  Calcutta,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  majority  of  these  small  iSloka  works  are 
utterly  worthless.  They  were  probably  made  up  only 

1 See  Dr.  Roth,  Zur  Litteratur,  p.  58. 

3 ^7T  ^fp- 

^rrfaF:i  &c. 
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in  order  to  fill  the  gap  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  ancient  legal  works.  This  loss  was  felt  the 
more  severely  because  the  names  of  the  old  authors 
retained  their  celebrity,  and  were  still  quoted  in 
common  practice  and  courts  of  law.  I have  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  recovering  in  manuscript  large 
portions  of  the  Kula-dharmas,  which  are  written  in 
Sutras,  as  might  be  expected  in  works  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Pratisakhyas.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  sources  of  Manu  and  other  Dharmasastras 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  Grihya-sutras.  This  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  Grihya-sutras  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  Sanskaras,  or  domestic  sacraments,  ex- 
tending from  the  birth  to  the  marriage  of  a man,  and 
in  so  far  only  as  these  sacraments  form  a portion  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  Dharmasastras,  the  Grihya- 
sutras  might  be  considered  as  their  original  sources. 
But  then  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Srauta-sutras, 
because  the  solemn  sacrifices  prescribed  by  them  are 
likewise  alluded  to  in  the  Codes  of  Law.  By  far 
the  greater  portion,  however,  of  these  codes  is  taken 
up  with  Achara,  i.  e.  laws,  manners,  and  customs. 
The  difference  between  these  observances  and  the 
ceremonies  laid  down  in  the  other  two  branches  of 
Sutras  is  this  : the  domestic  sacraments  (grihya),  as 
well  as  the  solemn  sacrifices  (srauta),  are  administered 
by  parents  or  priests  for  the  good  of  their  children 
and  pupils,  while  the  Achara  comprises  all  the  duties 
which  are  to  be  performed  by  an  individual  on  his 
own  behalf.1  These  duties  refer  to  the  different  castes, 

1 The  threefold  division  of  Dharma  is  pointed  out  by  the  Prayo- 
gavaijayanti.  (MS.  Bodl.  W.  68,  p.  16.  a.)  3?^cff  farTT 
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and  to  the  respective  occupations  of  each.  The  rules 
of  discipline  for  the  young  student,  the  occupations  of 
the  married  man,  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of 
the  king,  the  administration  of  the  law,  are  accurately 
detailed  in  these  Sutras.  They  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  forming  a correct  view  of  the  old  state 
of  society  in  India,  and  the  loss  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  them  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Their  general 
title  is  Samayacharika-sutras,  or  Dharmasutras,  and 
they  form  the  third  part  to  the  Srauta  and  Grihya- 
sutras.  Thus  we  have,  besides  the  Srauta  and 
Grihya-sutras  of  Apastamba,  a collection  of  Sama- 
yacharika-sutras belonging  to  the  same  Ckarana  of 
the  Apastambas,  the  members  of  which,  as  Kumarila 
tells  us,  followed  one  of  the  Sakhas  of  the  Taittiriya- 
veda.  Another  collection  of  Dharmasutras,  which, 
however,  is  liable  to  critical  doubts,  belongs  to  the 
Gautamas,  a Charana  of  the  Sama-veda.  It  has 
been  printed  at  Calcutta.  A third  one  bears  the 
name  of  Vishnu,  and  has  been  printed  at  Calcutta, 
enlarged  by  modern  additions  written  in  &lokas. 
The  Vasishtha-dharma-sastra,  printed  at  Calcutta, 
belongs  likewise,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  class  of  Dhar- 
masutras. Whether  we  shall  succeed  in  finding  still 
more  of  these  Sutra  works  is  questionable,  though 
prose  quotations  from  other  Dharmasastras  would 
justify  this  expectation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  genuine  metrical  Dharmas&stras 

^T.  I ^TW^T*r:  (sic)  I 

Tftii 

“ Baudhayana  says,  the  highest  law  is  that  contained  in  each 
Veda,  which  we  shall  follow  in  our  explanation  ; the  second  is  the 
traditional  law  ; the  third,  the  customs  of  eminent  sages.” 
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which  we  possess  now,  are,  without  any  exception, 
nothing  but  more  modern  texts  of  earlier  Sutra- works 
or  Kula-dharmas  belonging  originally  to  certain  Yedic 
Charanas.1 

To  return  to  those  works  of  the  Parshada  litera- 
ture which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Pratisakhyas, 
I may  refer  for  further  particulars  to  Dr.  Roth’s 
valuable  observations  on  this  branch  of  literature. 
To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out 
in  manuscript  four  of  these  works.  The  first  is 
ascribed  to  Saunaka,  and  belongs  to  the  6akala-sakha 
of  the  Rig-veda.  I call  it  the  S&kala-pr&tis&khya, 
not  the  Saisira-prati&akhya,  though  it  pretends  to 
follow,  like  &aunaka’s  Anukramani,  the  Sanhita  of 
the  Saisiriya-£akha,  which  is  itself  a subordinate 
branch  of  the  Sakala-sakha.2  6isira,  however,  is 
never  mentioned  in  this  or  any  other  Pratisakhya, 
as  an  authority  on  grammatical  questions. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  rules  given  by  Saunaka 

1 See  Prof.  Stenzler’s  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Yajna- 
valkya,  and  his  remarks  on  Indian  Law-books  in  Indische  Studien, 
i.  232. 

W&l  mTTOWW  TfnT  I ttfoft- 

r\m  mm'  flfacr** 

farfsiT^^TI  ^IT^wt:  frsnr:  irpcfT^^^rT 
Tf^n  ^ pf^rrT^rrf^frT  i *t?jt 

WTW  m\  The 

verses  to  which  the  commentary  refers  are  not  in  the  MS.  See 
also  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  277.  n.  "^17^ 
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in  liis  Prati^khya,  can  be  considered  as  representing 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Sakalas.  Saunaka,  no 
doubt,  wrote  for  the  Sakalas,  to  whom  he  likewise 
addresses  his  Anukrarnani.  But  the  author  of  the 
Pratisakhya  occasionally  quotes  the  opinions  of  the 
Sakalas,  as  different  from  his  own,  and  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  he  alludes  to  the 
opinions  of  other  grammarians.  He  mentions  (i. 
65.)  the  Sakalas  as  observing  a certain  peculiar 
pronunciation  out  of  respect  for  their  master,  who 
seems  to  have  sanctioned  it  in  his  own  rules.  Who 
this  master  was  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  is  most 
likely  the  same  who  (i.  52.)  is  called  the  Master, 
Yedamitra  (friend  of  the  Veda),  and  who  (i.  223.) 
is  called  6akalyapita,  the  father  of  Sakalya.  II  is 
opinions,  if  we  may  judge  by  i.  232.,  differed  from 
those  of  the  younger  Sakalya.  In  i.  185.  we  meet 
with  him  again  under  the  name  of  Sakalya  Sthavira, 
Sakalya  the  elder,  and  he  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
vocating a pronunciation  from  which  Saunaka,  the 
author  of  the  Pratisakhya,  dissents.  In  i.  199. 
Saunaka  adopts  the  opinion  of  Sakalya,  and  in  i.  208. 
he  likewise  mentions  him  with  approbation.  But  all 
this  Avould  only  tend  to  show  that  Saunaka  does  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  follow  either  S&kalya  or 
the  father  of  &akalya,  implicitly.1 

There  is  not  a single  MS.  at  present  existing  of  the 
Rig-veda  in  which  the  rules  of  our  PraLtis&khya  arc 
uniformly  observed,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  MSS. 

UIT3\<?TT:ll  Com. 

1 In  xiii.  12.  6fikalya  is  mentioned  as  one  of  three  Acharyas, 
Vyali,  &akalya,  Gargya. 
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of  the  other  Vedas.  The  rules  of  the  Pr&tisakhyas 
were  not  intended  for  written  literature,  they  were 
only  to  serve  as  a guide  in  the  instruction  of  pupils* 
who  had  to  learn  the  text  of  the  Veda  by  heart,  and 
to  repeat  it  as  part  of  their  daily  devotions.  As  Sau- 
naka  was  himself  a member  of  the  Sakalas,  we  may 
quote  his  Pratisakhya  as  the  Sakala-pratisakhya.  But 
strictly  speaking  it  could  only  be  called  one  of  the 
Sakala  -pratisakhyas,  preserved  by  the  pupils  of 
Saunaka,  who,  soon  after,  formed  themselves  into  a 
new  Charana,  under  the  name  of  Saunakiyas.1 

The  second  Pratisakhya  belongs  to  the  ancient 
text  of  the  Yajur-veda.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  it 
at  the  Bodleian  Library,  together  with  a considerable 
portion  of  the  Commentary,  the  Tribhashyaratna. 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie 
Collection  (i.  7,  No.  xxxiii.)  mentions  another  MS., 
“The  Pratisakhya  of  the  Yajur-veda,  with  a Bha- 
shya  or  comment,  entitled  Tribhashyaratna,  from 
its  being  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  works  of 
three  celebrated  sages,  Atreya,  Mahisha,  and  Ya- 
raruchi.”  To  what  particular  Sakha  of  the  Black 
Yajur-veda  this  Pratisakhya  belonged  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  It  quotes  several  of  the  Charanas  be- 
longing to  the  Black  Yajur-veda,  such  as  Taittiriyakas, 
Ahvarakas,  Ukhya,  the  founder  of  the  Aukhfyas,  and 
Bharadvaja,  the  founder  of  the  Bharadvajins.  It  also 
alludes  to  Mimansakas,  a school  of  philosophers,  men- 
tioned in  none  of  the  other  Pratisakhyas.  Until  we 
receive  some  more  complete  MSS.  of  this  work  we  can 
only  say  that  it  belongs  to  some  Sakha  of  the  Tait- 
tiriya  or  Black  Yajur-veda.  Its  grammatical  termi- 

1 This  Pratisakhya  has  lately  been  edited  by  M.  A.  Regnier,  in 
the  “ Journal  Asiatique.” 
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nology,  as  might  be  expected,  is  less  advanced  and 
less  artificial  than  that  of  the  Pratisakhya  of  the 
modern  or  White  Yajur-veda. 

The  third  Pratisakhya  is  ascribed  to  the  Sakha  of 
the  Madhyandinas,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Yajasaneyins1  ; though,  perhaps,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  those  stated  above  with  regard  to  the  Sakala-prati- 
sakhya,  it  might  seem  more  correct  to  call  it  the  Pra- 
tisakhya of  the  Katyayaniyas,  a subdivision  of  the 
Madhyandinas.  It  was  composed  by  Katyayana,  and 
shows  a considerable  advance  in  grammatical  techni- 
calities. There  is  nothing  in  its  style  that  could  be 
used  as  a tenable  argument  why  Katyayana,  the 
author  of  the  Pratisakhya  should  not  be  the  same  as 
Katyayana,  the  contemporary  and  critic  of  Panini. 
It  is  true  that  Panini’s  rules  are  intended  for  a lan- 
guage which  was  no  longer  the  pure  Sanskrit  of  the 
Yedas.  The  Yedic  idiom  is  treated  by  him  as  an  ex- 
ception, whereas  Katyayana’s  Pratisakhya  seems  to 
belong  to  a period  when  there  existed  but  one  recog- 
nised literature,  that  of  the  Rishis.  This,  however, 
is  not  quite  the  case.  Katyayana  himself  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  at  least  two  languages. 
“ There  are  two  words,”  he  sa}'s  (i.  1 7. )2,  “ om  and 
atha,  both  used  in  the  beginning  of  a chapter;  but  om 
is  used  in  the  Yedas,  atha  in  the  Bhashyas.”  As  Ka- 
tyayana himself  writes  in  the  Bhashya  or  the  common 
language,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
composed  rules  on  the  grammar  of  the  profane  San- 
skrit, as  well  as  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vedic 
idiom. 

Some  of  Katyayana’s  Sutras  are  now  found  re- 

1 It  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  tVeber,  Indische  Studien,  vol.  iv. 

2 Indische  Studien,  iv.  p.  103. 
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peated  ipsissimis  verbis  in  Panini’s  grammar.  This 
might  seem  strange ; but  we  know  that  not  all  the 
Sutras  now  incorporated  in  his  grammar  came  from 
Panini  himself,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  Katyayana, 
in  writing  his  supplementary  notes  to  Panini,  simply 
repeated  some  of  his  Pr&tisakhy a- sfttras,  and  that,  at 
a later  time,  some  of  these  so-called  Yarttikas  became 
part  of  the  text  of  Panini. 

The  fourth  Pratisakhya  belongs  to  the  Atharva- 
veda.  It  is  called  Saunakiya  Chaturadhyayika,  and 
was,  therefore,  no  doubt  the  property  of  the  Sauna- 
kiyas,  a Charana  of  the  Atharva-veda.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  unknown,  and  we  possess  as  yet  but  one 
MS.,  and  that  a very  imperfect  one,  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  That  it  belongs  to  a Sakha  of  the 
Atharvana,  is  indicated  by  its  very  beginning1,  and 
one  of  its  first  rules  is  quoted  by  the  commentator  on 
the  Sakaha-pratisakhya  as  belonging  to  an  Atharvana- 
pratisakhya.2  Besides,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
fourth  and  last  book  special  reference  is  made  to 
Atharvana  sacrifices.3  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Saunaka,  the  author  of  the  Pr&tisakhya  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  was  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  this  Sau- 
nakiya Chaturadhyayika.  Saunaka,  whose  name 
never  occurs  in  the  Sakala-pratis&khya4,  is  quoted  in 

2 cTSJT  1 TT3- 

falfa  ^ fwrenmf  ^TTTT^TII 

4 I doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  first  verse  of  the  6akala- 
pratisakhya  where  Saunaka’ s name  has  been  foisted  in  at  the  end. 
The  emendation  which  I proposed  in  my  edition  of  the  Sakala- 
pratisakhya,  requires  the  admission  of  a so-called  iyadipurana  in 
tvadi. 
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the  Chaturadhyayika,  i.  1.  8.1  The  grammatical  ter- 
minology of  this  little  tract  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
technical  terms  used  by  Saunaka.  Yet  there  is  a cer- 
tain connection  between  the  two  books,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  author  of  the  Chaturadhytlyika  was  a 
member  of  the  Saunaluya-charana,  founded  by  the 
author  of  the  Sakala-pratisakhya.  Nay,  it  seems  as 
if  its  author  had  retained  something  of  the  allegiance 
which  Saunaka  owed  to  Sakalya  and  the  Sakalas. 
In  one  instance,  when  Ptinini  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Shkalya,  the  original  is  found  in  the  Chaturadhyttyika, 
and  not  in  the  Sakala-pratisakhya.  We  are  told  by 
Panini,  that  Sakatya  pronounced  the  o of  the  voca- 
tive to  be  unchangeable  (pragrihya),  if  followed  by 
the  particle  iti.2  Exactly  the  same  rule,  and  in  the 
very  same  words,  is  given  in  the  Atharvana-prati- 
sakhya3,  whereas  the  Sakala-pratisakhya  teaches  first, 
that  the  o of  the  vocative  is  pragrihya  (i.  69 )4;  se- 
condly, that  it  is  liable  to  certain  changes  (i.  132, 
135)  ; and  lastly,  that  all  pragrihya  vowels  are  un- 
changeable, if  followed  by  iti  (i.  155).  In  none  of 
these  Sutras  do  we  find  the  exact  words  which  Panini 
quotes,  and  which  are  found  in  the  A thar van a-prati- 
sakhya.  Again,  Panini  (viii.  3,  19.)  ascribes  the 
dropping  of  y and  v * in  vislina  ilia  instead  of  vislinav 
ilia , in  liara  elii  instead  of  liaray  ehi,  to  t^akalya. 
Now  it  is  true  that  this  process  is  not  unknown  in  the 
Sakala-pr&tisakhya,  but  it  there  assumes  quite  a dif- 

1 The  quotation  refers  to  Sakala-pr.  i.  1 14. 

2 L h 16- 

3 1.3.  19.  ^T^farffarTT^Tqll 

4 1.  69.  ^T*‘farP5T:  II 
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fe rent  aspect  (i.  129.  132.  135);  whereas,  in  the  Cha- 
turadhyayika  the  explanation  is  very  mculi  the  same 
as  in  Panini.1  Panini  quotes  in  the  same  place  (viii. 
3.  18.)  the  spelling  adopted  in  these  cases  by  Sakata- 
yana.2  This  is  mentioned,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  rules  which  precede  it  likewise  in  the  Athar- 
vana-pratisakhya  ; it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
Sakala-pratisakhya.  It  has  been  supposed3  that  a rule, 
which  in  Katyayana’s  Pratisakhya  is  ascribed  to  Sau- 
naka,  was  taken  from  the  Chaturadhyayika,  and  that 
therefore  Katyayana’s  Pratisakhya  was  later  than  that 
of  the  Atharva-veda.  But  the  rule  ascribed  to  Saunaka 
by  Katyayana  is,  that  a final  tenuis,  if  followed  by  a 
sibilant  of  a different  class,  is  changed  into  the  aspirate, 
whereas  according  to  the  Chaturadliyayika  (II.  1.  6.) 
a tenuis,  followed  by  a sibilant  of  its  own  class , would 
have  to  be  aspirated.4  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  no  such  rule  as  that  ascribed  by  Katyayana  to 
Saunaka  is  found  in  the  Sakala-pratisakhya,  and,  in 
other  respects,  the  Pratisakhya  of  Katyayana  shows 
traces  of  more  modern  origin  than  the  Chatura- 
dhyayika. 


1 if  i 21.  ^frT^Y:n  ?n  ^rmii 

ii.  1.  22.  ?TT^T^T^TWI|  ii.  1.  23. 

Forms  like  ubka  u,  instead  of  ubhav  u,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Sakala-pr.  i.  129,  would  offend  against  tlie  rule  of 
the  Atharvana-pratisakhya. 

3 Indiscke  Studien,  iv.  249. 

4 Katyayana  would  write  I the 

Chaturadliyayika, 
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The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  principal 
authorities  quoted  in  the  Sakala-pratisakhya,  the 
Taittiriya-pratisakhya,  the  Katyayaniya-pratisakhya, 
the  Chaturadhyayika,  the  Nirukta,  and  Panini.  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  lists  given  by  Roth,  Weber, 
and  Bohtlingk ; and  though  I do  not  pretend  that  my 
own  list  is  complete,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
active  interest  which  was  taken  in  grammatical  sub- 
jects at  that  early  period : — 


1.  Agnivesya.  T. 

2.  Agnivesyityana.  T. 

3.  Agrayana.  N. 

4.  Atreya.  T. 

5.  Anyatareya.  Ch. 

6.  Apisali.  P. 

7.  Ahvarakas.  T. 

8.  Ukhya.  T. 

9.  Uttamottariyas.  (?)T. 

10.  Udichyas.  P. 

11.  Audumbarayana.  N. 

12.  Aupamanyava.  N. 

13.  Aupasivi.  K. 

14.  Aurnavabha.  N. 

15.  Kandamayana.  T. 

16.  Kanva.  K. 

17.  Katthakya.  N. 

18.  Kasyapa.  K.  P. 

19.  Kaundinya.  T. 

20.  Kautsa.  N. 

21.  Kauhaliputra.  T. 

22.  Kraushtuki.  N. 

23.  Gargya."  K.  N.  P. 

24.  Galava.  N.  P. 


25.  Gautama.  T. 

26.  Charma&iras.  N. 

27.  Chakra varmana.  P. 

28.  Jatukarnya.  K. 

29.  Taitiki.  N. 

30.  Taittiriyakas.  T. 

31.  Dalbhya.  K. 

32.  Panchalas.  £. 

33.  Paushkarasadi.  T.  P. 

(vart.) 

34.  Prachyas.  6.  P. 

35.  Plakshi.  T. 

36.  Plakshayana.  T. 

37.  Babhravya  (Krama- 

krit).  £. 

38  Bliaradvaja.  T.  P. 

39.  Mandukeya.  S. 

40.  MMakiya.  T. 

41.  Mimansakas.  T. 

42.  Yaska.  S. 

43.  Vatabhikara.  T. 

44.  Vatsapra.  T. 

45.  Yatsya.  Ch.  (?) 

46.  Varshyayani.  N. 
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47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Vaimiki.  T. 

Yedamitra.  6. 

Vyali.  £. 

Satabalfiksha  Maud- 
galya.  N. 

Sakatayana.  6.  K.  Ch. 
N.  P. 

52.  Sakapuni.  N. 

53.  Sakala  (padakrit).  £. 

54.  Sakalas. 

55.  Sakalya.  £.  K.  P. 


51. 


56.  Sakalya-pitri  (stha- 
vira).  S. 

57.  Sankh&yana.  T. 

58.  Saityfiyana.  T. 

59.  &aunaka.  £ (?).  K. 
Ch. 

60.  Sankritya.  T. 

61.  Senaka.  P. 

62.  Sthaulashthivi.  N. 

63.  Sphotayana.  P. 

64.  Harita.  T. 

For  the  Sama-veda  no  Pratisakhya  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  such  a work 
ever  existed.  The  Sama-veda  was  meant  to  be 
chanted,  and  the  rules  of  chanting  therefore,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Sama-sittras,  naturally  take  the  place 
of  the  rules  of  siksha  or  pronunciation.  There  is  a 
small  treatise  in  the  same  manuscript  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  which  contains  the  Taittiriya-pratisakhya, 
and  which  might  be  called  a Pratisakhya  of  the 
Sama-veda.  But  it  is  so  badly  written,  and  so  unin- 
telligible without  a commentary,  that  little  use  can 
be  made  of  it  at  present.  It  is  called  Sama-tantra1, 


1 It  begins  (MS.Bodl.  W.  505.)  II 

ar:i  ^T^rri  wii  wii  f%^i  ^nf^:i  ^i 

fe«ftei  wtirii\ii  ^it^i  ^i  irai 

^TTWtl  ^TTTTI  *TT^I  ipgp  ^3ifTTI  RTf^JI 
f%l  fq^TI  W RTT  ^1  ^Tl  t^T^I 

^1  ITrTTI  frpft^TII  &c.  From  my  notes  taken  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin,  I see  that  the  same  work  exists  there  with  a 
commentary  (?)  in  13  Prapathakas. 

¥T*?rNTfaVT*T  | The  same  work  I find  mentioned 
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and  treats  of  subjects  such  as  usually  occur  in  the 
Pratisakhyas.  Its  authenticity  is  supported  by  the 
Charanavyuha,  where  a Sama-tantra  is  mentioned, 
but  without  any  further  particulars. 

If  it  be  asked  now  why  all  these  works,  so  dif- 
ferent in  appearance,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  one  period 
of  literature,  the  Sutra-period,  the  reasons  for  it  are 
as  follows:  first,  that  the  style  of  the  majority  of 
these  works  is  the  old  Sutra  style,  for  instance,  in  the 
Taittiriya-pratisakhya,  the  Katyayaniya-pratisakhya, 
and  the  Chaturadhyayika1 ; secondly,  that  the  ma- 
nuscripts call  these  works  Sutras ; thirdly  that 
even  Avorks,  written  in  mixed  Slokas,  like  those  of 
Saunaka,  are  quoted  as  Sutras2,  a title  which  Avould 
never  be  given  to  works  like  the  Manava-dharma- 
sastra,  &c.;  and  fourthly,  that  the  same  men  to  Avhoin 
these  Avorks  are  ascribed  are  knoAvn  to  have  com- 
posed other  Avorks,  generally  Avritten  in  the  style  of 

in  Dr.  Weber's  interesting  article  on  the  Siiina  veda.  (Indische 
Studien,  i.  48.)  It  is  curious  that  this  Sama-tantra  is  called  Vya- 
karana,  grammar.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  tire  Rik- 
tantra,  a small  Siksha  treatise,  MS.  Bodl.  W.  375.  This  MS. 
contains  several  small  treatises  on  Siksha  matters  connected  with 
the  Sama-veda,  but  more  in  the  form  of  Parisishtas : one  on 
Avagraha,  or  division  of  words ; another  called  Samasankhya  ; 
and  a third  called  Stobhanusanhiira,  beginning  with  the  Avords 

1 The  title  put  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  of  the  Taittiriya- 
pratisakhya  is  “ iti  pratisakhya-sutre  prathamah  prasnah  samaptah, 
&c.” 

2 Shadguruiishya,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Anukramani,  says 
thatSaunaka  first  composed  a Kalpa-sutra,  consisting  of  1000  parts 
and  resembling  a Brahmana. 

II  This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  himself;  but  his  few 
remaining  works,  which  are  written  in  verse,  are  equally  called 
Sutras,  II 
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Sfitras.  That  the  Pratisfikhya  of  the  Sakalas  should  be 
written  in  Slokas  and  yet  be  ascribed  to  Saunaka,  the 
teacher  of  Katy&yana,  is  no  objection.  It  would  have 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Svttra  period,  if  written  in 
regular  Anushtubh-slokas  like  those  of  Manu.  But 
the  mixture  of  the  Sloka  with  other  ancient  metres 
indicates  better  than  anything  else  the  transition 
from  one  period  to  another,  and  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  that  position  which,  as  will  be  seen,  Saunaka  oc- 
cupies in  the  literary  history  of  India. 

By  comparing  Saunaka’s  chapters  on  Siksh&  in  his 
first  Pratisakhya  with  the  small  Sloka  compilation 
which  is  generally  quoted  as  the  Yedanga,  the  dif- 
ference of  old  and  modern  Slokas  will  at  once  be 
perceived.  This  modern  tract  which  has  been 
printed  in  India,  contains  scarcely  more  than  the 
matter  of  the  Siva  or  Samkara-sutras  brought 
into  Slokas.  It  mentions  the  Prakrit  dialects,  and 
represents  itself  as  written  after  Panini,  but  not,  as 
Madhusudana  Sarasvati  pretends,  by  Panini.1  Yet 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  great  a reputation  this  small 
work  must  have  gained,  because  Sayana,  who  knows 
the  Pratisakhyas,  and  quotes  both  from  the  Sakala 
and  Taittiriya-pratisakhya,  regards  this  small  tract 
as  the  real  Yedanga.  In  a Mimansa  work,  which 
has  been  mentioned  before,  Somesvara’s  Tantra- 

1 'TO  ITT^lTfa,  TOT  I 

and  again  : 

3TT#  TO  qrfrjTO  to:  II 

L 
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v&rttika-tika,  it  seems  even  as  if  greater  authority 
had  been  attributed  to  this  short  Siksha  tract  than  to 
the  more  developed  and  evidently  older  works  of  Sau- 
naka,  Katyayana,  and  others. 

Besides  these  works  on  Siksha  which  have  been 
enumerated,  from  the  Taittiriyaranyaka  down  to  the 
so-called  Vedanga,  we  possess  another  tract  on  Siksha, 
called  the  Manduld-siksha.1  But  this  also  is  probably 
a production  later  than  the  Sutra  period,  and  it  is 
important  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  the  name  of 
another  Charana  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  Mandtikayanas2, 
and  thus  confirms  what  was  pointed  out  before,  that 
each  of  the  old  Sakhas  had  originally  its  own  Pratisa- 
khya,  although  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as 

1 Another  work  on  Siksha  is  mentioned  by  Raja  Radhakanta 
in  the  article  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  Vedangas  in  his 
Sabda-kalpa-druma,  and  for  which  Amara  and  Bliarata  are  quoted 

as  authorities. 

^ t?:  ^ T(?nfT^T  far^ni 

The  Commentary  on  the  6akala-pratisakhya  also  seems  to  speak 
of  two  6ikshas. 

flT^TRlt  I Trg 

^TfcM  ^ r%  srot 

TfrU  ^ ^ 

ITT®  TfT°  V 

8<il  8^1  8*>l  Tmvmi 

2 Mandukeya  is  quoted  in  the  6akala-pratisakhya,  I.  200. 
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their  Mantra  texts,  are  now  lost  or  preserved  only 
under  a more  modern  form,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
Maiuluki-Siksha. 


Chhandas,  oh  Metre. 

The  second  Vedanga  doctrine,  Chhandas , or  metre , 
stands  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  Siksha. 
Some  names  which  have  been  afterwards  adopted  as 
the  technical  designations  of  metres,  occur  in  some  of 
the  Mantras  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  metres  in  the  Brahmanas.  What  is 
said,  however,  in  the  Brahmanas  with  reference  to 
metres,  is  generally  so  full  of  dogmatic  and  mystical 
ingredients  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  practical  use. 
In  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads  whole  chapters 
are  devoted  to  this  subject.  Yet  it  is  again  in 
the  Sutras  only  that  a real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  arrange  these  archaic  metres  systematically.  We 
have  some  chapters  on  metres  at  the  end  of  the 
Sakala-pratisakhya,  written  in  Saunaka’s  usual  style 
of  mixed  Slokas.  This  treatise  is  anterior  to  that 
of  Katyayana,  which  we  find  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Sarvanukrama,  because  Katyayana  is  the 
pupil  of  Saunaka,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  For 
the  metres  of  the  Sama-veda  we  have  the  Ni- 
dana-sutra  in  ten  prapathakas,  which  after  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  different  names  of  all  the 
Yedic  metres,  gives  a kind  of  index  (anukramani) 
to  the  metres  as  they  occur  in  the  hymns  em- 
ployed at  the  Ekaha,  Ahina,  and  Sattra  sacrifices. 
As  to  Pingalanaga’s  work  on  Chhandas,  which  is 
most  frequently  quoted  under  the  title  of  Vedanga, 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than 

L 2 
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the  Mahabhashya,  supposing  it  were  admitted  that 
Patanjali,  the  author  of  this  famous  commentary 
on  Panini,  was  the  same  as  Pingala.1  There  would 
be  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  Pingala 
treats  of  Prakrit  as  well  as  Sanskrit  metres.  For 
we  have  the  instance  of  Katyayana-Vararuchi,  who 
wrote  the  Varttikas  on  Panini  and  lived  before  Pa- 
tanjali, and  is  said  to  be  the  same  who  wrote  a gram- 
mar of  the  Prakrit  dialects.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  Pingalanaga’s  Metric  is  one  of  the  last 
works  that  could  possibly  be  included  in  the  Sutra 
period;  though  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  exclud- 
ing it  from  this  period  altogether,  merely  because  those 
rules  which  refer  to  metres  not  yet  employed  in  the 
Yeda  are  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  Besides,  Pin- 
gala is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  metres  in  the  Pa- 
risishtas2,  a class  of  literature  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  separated  from  the  Sutra  period  by  a long  interval. 

To  the  same  class  of  Chhandas  works  to  which  Pin- 
gala’s  treatise  belongs,  and  which  are  not  restricted 
to  certain  Vakhas,  but  are  intended  for  the  Veda  in 
general,  two  other  works  are  added  by  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Sakala-pratisakhya,  the  one  ascribed 
to  Yaska,  the  other  to  Saitava.3  Both  these  works, 
however,  seem  to  be  lost  at  present. 


1 Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  63. 

2 MS.  Bodl.  W.  466.  *fTSRTT*Tt  I 

3 rTST 

I See  Dr.  Roth’s  preface  to  the  Nirukta, 
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The  difference  between  a Chhandas  work  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Sakluis,  and  those  treatises  which  are 
occupied  with  metre  in  general,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  instance. 

According  to  Pingala’s  Sutras,  a metre  of  seventy- 
six  syllables  is  called  Atidhriti,  a metre  of  sixty- 
eight  syllables  Atyashti.  Now  Kv.  i.  127,  6.  a verse 
occurs  of  sixty-eight  syllables  which  ought  therefore 
to  be  called  an  Atyashti.  According  to  Pingala  him- 
self, however,  some  syllables  may  be  pronounced  as 
two1,  and  if  we  follow  his  rules  on  this  point,  the  same 
verse  consists  of  seventy-six  instead  of  sixty-eight  syl- 
lables. In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  uncertainty 
attached  to  the  metre  of  this  verse,  the  Chhandas  chapter 
in  the  Sakala-pratisakhya  (towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
Patala)  declares  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Sakala  or  Saisira-sakha,  this  verse  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  an  Atidhriti,  i.  e.  with  seventy-six  syllables.  The 
same  direction  is  given  in  Katyayana’s  index  to  the 
Sakala-sanhita. 

p.  10.;  and  quaere  whether  in  the  &akala-pratis.  xvii.  25.  one  might 
read  ^ instead  of  ^f?f  as  the  com- 

mentator proposes.  Saitava  is  the  pupil  of  Parasarya  and  divided 
by  thirteen  teachers  from  Yaska.  Cf.  Brih.  Arany.  Kativa.  ii.  6. 
2,  3. ; Indische  Studien,  i.  p.  156.  n. 

i Pingala,  3.  1.  II  dWT 

-?m  (trr^t)  wrf^rrfc^r^:  i 75 

Tr%7i  1 7prR7Tr4:i 

rfwrf^rfir:  1 *t?it  TT^fqrj- 

fir* i ^r:  T&  11 
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Vyakarana,  or  Grammar. 

The  third  Yed&nga  is  Vyakarana  or  Grammar. 
According  to  the  account  which  Indian  authors  give 
of  their  literature,  this  branch  of  Yedic  learning 
would  be  represented  by  the  Grammar  of  Panini. 
Here  the  contradiction  becomes  even  more  glaring. 
In  Pingala’s  Sutras  the  Yedic  metres  were  at  least 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  non- Yedic.  But  in 
Panini,  the  rules  Avhich  refer  to  Yedic  grammar  in 
particular,  form  only  the  exceptions  to  all  the  other 
rules  which  treat  of  the  regular  or  classical  lan- 
guage. Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the  third 
Yedanga  doctrine  as  represented  by  the  grammarians 
beginning  with  Panini  ( Paniny adayah ) , as  Indian 
authors  do,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  grammarians  ending  with  Panini 
(Paninyantah).  It  unfortunately  happened  that  Pa- 
nini’s  work  acquired  by  its  great  merits  such  a cele- 
brity as  to  supersede  almost  all  that  had  been  written 
on  grammar  before  him,  so  that  except  the  names 
and  some  particular  rides  of  former  grammarians, 
wc  have  little  left  of  this  branch  of  literature,  except 
what  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Pratisakhyas.  That 
P&nini  knew  the  Pratisakhyas  had  been  indicated  long 
ago  by  Professor  Bohtlingk  ; and  it  can  be  proved  now 
by  a comparison  of  Panini’s  Sutras  with  those  of  the 
Pratisakhyas,  that  Panini  largely  availed  himself  of 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  frequently  adopting  their 
very  expressions,  though  he  quotes  their  names  only 
in  cases  where  they  have  to  serve  as  authorities  for 
certain  rules. 

There  are  two  separate  treatises  on  grammatical 
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subjects,  which  belong  to  a period  anterior  to  Panini ; 
the  Sfttras  on  the  Unadi  affixes,  and  the  Sutras  of 
Sant  an  &ch  ary  a on  accents.  The  Unadi  affixes  are 
those  by  which  nouns  are  formed  from  roots,  the 
nouns  being  used  in  a conventional  sense,  and  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  their  radical  meaning.  They 
are  called  Unadi,  because,  in  the  Sutras  as  we  uoav 
possess  them,  un  is  the  first-mentioned  affix.  That 
Panini  was  acquainted  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
these  formative  affixes  cannot  be  doubted,  because 
he  uses  the  same  technical  name  (unadi)  for  them. 
We  do  not  know  by  whom  these  Unadi  affixes 
were  first  collected,  nor  by  whom  the  Unadi-sutras, 
as  we  now  possess  them,  were  first  composed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that,  as  Panini  mentions  them,  and 
gives  several  general  rules  with  regard  to  them,  they 
must  have  existed  before  his  time.  But  how  many 
of  the  Sutras  existed  before  the  time  of  Panini, 
and  how  many  were  added  afterwards,  is  a question 
that  can  hardly  be  solved.  In  their  present  form  the 
Sfttras  seem  to  treat  the  Vedic  words  as  exceptions, 
at  least  they  give  now  and  then  a hint  that  a certain 
derivation  applies  to  the  Chhandas  only.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  greater  number 
of  words,  explained  by  the  genuine  Unadi-sutras,  are 
Vedic,  some  of  them  exclusively  so.  If  the  author  of 
the  Sfitras  had  intended  his  rules  for  the  Bhasha,  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  why  he  should  have  paid 
such  prominent  regard  to  words  of  a purely  Vedic 
character.  In  fact,  I believe,  that  originally  the 
Unadi-sutras  were  intended  for  the  Veda  only,  and 
that  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  adding  rules 
on  the  formation  of  non- Vedic  words.  At  last  the 
non- Vedic  or  laukikci  words  assumed  such  a prepon- 
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derance  that  some  rules,  affecting  Vedic  words  only, 
had  actually  to  be  inserted  as  exceptions.  If  a clear 
line  could  be  drawn  between  words  purely  Yedic,  and 
words  never  used  in  the  Veda,  and  if  the  Sutras 
referring  to  the  former  were  separated  from  those  of 
the  latter  class,  we  might  perhaps  arrive  at  the  origi- 
nal text  of  this  interesting  work.  This,  however,  is 
an  undertaking  which  would  require  a more  compre- 
hensive and  more  critical  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  languages  of  India,  than  any  scholar  at  present  is 
likely  to  command. 

As  to  Santana’s  Phitsutras,  we  know  with  less  cer- 
tainty to  what  period  they  belong.  A knowledge  of 
them  is  not  presupposed  by  Panini,  and  the  gram- 
matical terms  used  by  Santana  are  different  from 
those  employed  by  Panini,  — a fact  from  which 
Professor  Bohtlingk  has  ingeniously  concluded,  that 
Santana  must  have  belonged  to  the  eastern  school  of 
grammarians.1  As,  however,  these  Sdtras  treat  only 
of  the  accent,  and  the  accent  is  used  in  the  A'edic  lan- 
guage only,  the  subject  of  Santana’s  work  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  anterior  to  Panini,  though 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  further  conclusions 
from  this. 

Nirukta,  or  Etymology. 

The  fourth  Vedanga  is  Nirukta  or  Etymology.  In 
the  same  way  as,  according  to  Indian  authors,  Gram- 
mar, as  a Vedanga,  was  represented  by  Panini’s 
Grammar,  we  find  Nirukta  also  represented  by  but 
one  work,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Y aska’s 

1 Cf.  Bohtlingk,  Ein  erster  Versuch  liber  den  Accent  ini  San- 
skrit, p.  61. ; and  Panini,  page  xii. 
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Nirukta.  Nirukta,  however,  lias  had  this  advan- 
tage over  Vyakarana,  that  Yaska’s  work  applies 
itself  exclusively  to  Yedic  etymologies.  In  the 
same  way  as  we  considered  Panini’s  Grammar  as 
the  work  where  Yy&karana,  as  a Vedanga,  took  its 
final  shape,  so  Yaska  also  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  last  authors  who  embodied  the  etymological  lexico- 
graphy of  Yedic  terms  in  one  separate  work.  Niruk- 
takaras,  or  authors  of  Niruktas,  are  mentioned  by 
Yaska  ; and  some  of  them  must  have  been  as  famous 
as  Yaska  himself,  because  we  find  that  their  merits 
in  this  respect  were  not  forgotten  even  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  the  Puranas.1  For  explanations 
of  old  Vedic  words,  for  etymologies  and  synony- 
mous expressions,  the  Brahmanas  contain  very  rich 
materials,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kalpa,  no 
other  Yedanga  has  a better  claim  than  the  Nirukta 
to  be  considered  as  founded  upon  the  Brahmanas. 
Whole  verses  and  hymns  are  shortly  explained  there; 
and  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  if  included, 
would  furnish  richer  sources  for  Yedic  etymologies 
than  even  the  Nirukta  itself.  The  beginning  of  the 
Aitareya-aranyaka  is  in  fact  a commentary  on  the 

1 Thus  Sakapurni  is  mentioned  as  a Niruktakrit  in  the  Vishnu- 
puraua  (p.  277.  n.  9.);  but  this  is  no  reason  whySakapurni  should 
be  the  same  as  Yaska,  as  Colebrooke  supposed.  (Miscell.  Essays, 
i.  15.)  In  fact  Sakapuni  is  quoted  by  Yaska  himself,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fsakapurni  is  the  same  name  as  ^akapuni. 
In  later  times,  also,  Yaska  and  Sakapuni  are  regarded  as  distinct 
persons  ; for  instance,  in  a verse  ascribed  to  Parasara  (Anukr.  Bh. 
iv.  5.  7.),  which  occurs  in  the  Brihaddevata, 

°\ 

Another  Niruktakrit  mentioned  by  Sayana  is  the  son  of  Sthula- 
sbthivi,  or,  as  Yaska  calls  him,  Sthaulashthivi. 
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beginning  of  the  Rig-veda ; and  if  all  the  passages 
of  the  Brahmanas  were  collected  where  one  word  is 
explained  by  another  with  which  it  is  joined  merely 
by  the  particle  vai , they  would  even  now  give  a rich 
harvest  for  a new  Nirukta.  It  is  important,  however, 
not  to  confound  Yaska’s  Nirukta  with  Yaska’s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Nirukta,  although  it  has  become  usual, 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  manuscripts,  to  call  that 
commentary  Nirukta,  and  to  distinguish  the  text  of  the 
Nirukta  by  the  name  of  Nighantu.  The  original 
Niruktasthat  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Vedanga 
literature,  known  to  Yaska  himself,  can  have  con- 
sisted only  of  lists  of  words  arranged  according  to  their 
meaning,  like  that  upon  which  Yaska’s  Commentary 
is  based.  Whether  the  same  Yaska  who  wrote 
the  Commentary  had  some  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lists  of  words,  is  unknown  ; probably 
these  lists  existed  in  his  family  long  before  his 
time,  as  Yaska  implies  himself  (Nir.  i.  20.).  But, 
as  he  preserved  them  by  his  Commentary,  it  was 
natural  that  their  authorship,  too,  should  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.  Sayana  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  matter : — “ Nirukta  is  a work 
where  a number  of  words  is  given,  without  any 
intention  to  connect  them  in  a sentence.  In  that 
book,  where  a traditional  number  of  words  is  taught, 
which  begin  with  Gauh,  gina,  and  end  with  Ya- 
savali,  Vajinah,  Devapatnyah,  there  is  no  intention 
to  state  things  which  arc  to  be  understood1,  because 

1 If  Sayana  means  to  give  in  these  lines  an  etymology  in- 
stead of  a simple  definition  of  Nirukta,  the  attempt  would  be 
very  unsuccessful.  Nirukta  comes  from  nirvach,  to  explain.  Mis 
definition,  however,  is  right,  in  so  far  as  the  Nirukta  does  not 
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it  is  only  said  there  that  ‘ so  many  are  the  names  of 
earth,*  ‘ so  many  the  names  of  gold,’  ” &c. 

This  Nirukta  consists  of  three  parts,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  Anukramanika.  Here 
we  read  : 

“ The  first  part  is  the  Naighantuka,  the  second 
the  Naigama,  and  the  third  the  Daivata,  and  thus 
must  this  traditional  doctrine  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts. 

“ The  Naighantuka  begins  with  Gauh,  and  goes  as 
far  as  Apdre. 1 The  Naigama  begins  with  Jahd,  and 
goes  as  far  as  Ulbam  HiM'sam.2  The  third,  or  Deity- 
chapter,  begins  with  Agni  and  ends  with 'the  Deva- 
patnis.3  Here  the  gods  from  Agni  to  Devi  Urjahuti4 
are  gods  of  the  earth ; from  Vayu  to  Bhaga0,  gods 
of  the  air  ; from  Surya  to  the  Devapatnis6,  gods  of 


contain  a connected  string  of  ideas,  but  merely  an  enumeration 
of  words.  There  is  another  definition  of  Nirukta,  which  is 
quoted  by  Radhakant  in  his  6abdakalpadruma,  and  occurs  as  one 
of  the  Karikas  in  the  Kasikavritti  (Pan.  vi.  3.  109.): 

“ A Nirukta  contains  the  doctrine  of  five  things  ; of  the  addition, 
transposition,  change,  and  dropping  of  letters,  and  of  the  use  of 
one  particular  meaning  of  a root.” 

Instances  of  this  are  given  in  another  verse ; 

ftrfi  ^Tfeqwrrrj 

“ Hansa  is  formed  by  an  addition,  Sinha  by  a transposition,  Gu- 
dhotma  by  a change,  Prishodara  by  a dropping  of  letters.” 

1 1 — 3 Adhyaya.  2 4 Adhyaya. 

3 5 Adhyaya.  4 SS  1 — 3. 

3 §§  4-6.  e § 6. 
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the  sky.  People  learn  the  whole  traditional  number 
of  words,  from  Gauh  to  Dempatnyah. 

“ The  word  Nigliantu  applies  to  works  where, 
for  the  most  part,  synonymous  words  are  taught. 
Thus,  ten  Nighantus  are  usually  mentioned ; and 
this  title  has  been  applied  to  such  works  as  Amara- 
sinlia,  Vaijayanti,  Halayudha,  &c.  Therefore1,  the 
first  part  of  this  work  also  has  been  called  Naiglian- 
tuka , because  synonymous  words  are  taught  there. 
In  this  part  there  are  three  lectures  : in  the  first,  we 
have  words  connected  with  things  of  time  and  space 
in  this  and  the  other  worlds  ; in  the  second,  we  have 
words  connected  with  men  and  human  affairs  ; and, 
in  the  third,  words  expressing  qualities  of  the 
preceding  objects,  such  as  thinness,  multitude,  short- 
ness, & c. 

“ Nigama  means  Yeda.  As  Yaska  has  quoted  many 
passages  from  the  Veda,  which  he  usually  introduces 
by  the  words,  ‘For  this  there  is  also  a Nigama;’  and 
as,  in  the  second  part,  consisting  of  the  fourth  Adh- 
yaya,  words  are  taught  which  usually  occur  in  the 
Veda  only,  this  part  is  called  Naigama. 

“Why  the  third  part,  consisting  of  the  fifth  Adhyaya, 
is  called  Daivata  is  clear.  The  whole  work,  consisting 
of  five  Adhyayas  and  three  parts,  is  called  Nirukta, 
because  the  meaning  of  words  is  given  there  irre- 
spective of  anything  else.  A commentary  on  this 

1 Sayaua  inverts  liere  the  historical  order  of  things,  because 
Yaska’s  Nighantu  must  have  been  called  by  this  name  before  the 
time  of  Amara’s  Dictionary.  Several  Koslias  are  quoted  which 
have  not  yet  been  met  with  in  manuscript : Sarva  Kosha,  Ranti  or 
Rantideva  Kosha,  Yadava  Kosha,  Bhaguri  Kosha,  Bala  Kosha, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Meghaduta. 
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has  been  composed  by  Yaska  in  twenty  Adhyayas. 
This  also  is  called  Nirukta,  because  the  real  meaning 
conveyed  by  each  word  is  fully  given  therein.”1 

The  Nirukta,  together  with  the  Pratisakhyas  and 


1 I have  translated  this  passage  of  Sayana,  because  Dr.  Roth 
has  adopted  a different  division  of  the  Nirukta  in  his  edition, 
where  he  calls  the  first  five  books,  containing  the  list  of  words, 
Naighantuka ; the  first  six  books  of  Yaska’s  Commentary,  Nai- 
gama  ; and  the  rest  Daivata.  It  would  have  been  better  to  preserve 
the  old  divisions,  which  are  based  not  only  upon  the  authority  of 
Yaska  himself,  but  also  of  his  commentators,  with  this  exception, 
only  that,  according  to  them,  the  Naigama  may  also  be  called  the 
Aikapadika.  Thus  Durga  says, 

TJcfT^rT:  WvTO  *TT- 

R Ip*: 

vl 

*PT  TTT^ff 

7T3Tf^-  thu^hi^tctji  to 

Again,  after  having  defined  the  third  part,  the  Daivata,  Durga 
goes  on  saying  : 

rfT^qrTTH  | 

And  further  on  : 



II 

He  afterwards  seems  to  imply  that  the  whole  may  also  be  called  • 
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Panini’s  Grammar,  supply  the  most  interesting  and 
important  information  on  the  growth  of  grammatical 
science  in  India.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
here  into  this  subject,  but  I cannot  pass  it  over  with- 
out at  least  pointing  out  the  valuable  materials 
preserved  in  these  works,  for  tracing  the  origin  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of  philosophy, 
Grammar. 

There  are  only  two  nations  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  which  have  conceived  independently,  and 
without  any  suggestions  from  others,  the  two  sciences 
of  Logic  and  Grammar,  the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks. 
Although  the  Arabs  and  Jews,  among  the  Semitic 
nations,  have  elaborated  their  own  system  of  grammar, 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
language,  they  owe  to  the  Greeks  the  broad  outlines 
of  grammatical  science,  and  they  received  from  Aris- 
totle the  primary  impulse  to  a study  of  the  categories 


Nighantu,  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  calling  the  first 
part  of  Yaska’s  Commentary,  as  Dr.  Roth  does,  Naigama.  Deva- 
raja  also  takes  the  same  view  when  he  says, 

fafTfci  fvfsfcrfT 

f^mT- 

TTrTT^72T^ 

•TTOWiftfiT  fR 

<RTfa  1 wifa 
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of  thought  and  speech.  Our  own  grammatical  terms 
came  to  us  from  the  Greeks  ; and  their  history  is 
curious  enough,  if  we  trace  them  back  through  the 
clumsy  and  frequently  erroneous  translations  of  the 
literary  statesmen  of  Rome,  to  the  scholars  and  critics 
of  Alexandria,  and  finally  to  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece,  the  Stoics,  Aristotle,  Protagoras  and  Pytha- 
goras. But  it  is  still  more  instructive  to  compare 

c>  , 

this  development  of  the  grammatical  categories  in 
Greece  with  the  parallel,  yet  quite  independent,  history 
of  grammatical  science  in  India.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  such  a comparison  that  we  can  learn  to  understand 
what  is  organic,  and  what  is  merely  accidental,  in  the 
growth  of  this  science,  and  appreciate  the  real  diffi- 
culties which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  classification 
of  words  and  the  arrangement  of  grammatical  forms. 
The  Greeks  and  Hindus  started  from  opposite  points. 
The  Greeks  began  with  philosophy,  and  endeavoured 
to  transfer  their  philosophical  terminology  to  the 
facts  of  language.  The  Hindus  began  with  collecting 
the  facts  of  language,  and  their  generalisations  never 
went  beyond  the  external  forms  of  speech.  Thus  the 
Hindus  excel  in  accuracy,  the  Greeks  in  grasp.  The 
grammar  of  the  former  has  ended  in  a colossal 
pedantry ; that  of  the  latter  still  invigorates  the 
mind  of  every  rising  generation  throughout  the  civil- 
ised world. 

Language  had  become  with  the  Hindus  an  object  of 
wonder  and  meditation  at  a very  early  period.  In  the 
hymns  of  the  Yeda  we  meet  with  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical speculations  on  speech,  and  Sarasvati,  the  god- 
dess of  speech,  is  invoked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
deities.  The  scientific  interest  in  language,  however, 
dates  from  a later  period.  It  was  called  forth,  no 
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doubt,  by  the  careful  study  of  a sacred  literature, 
which  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  called  into  life  many  an 
ancient  science.  In  India  the  sacred  strains  of  the 
Rishis  were  handed  down  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
knowledge  of  these  songs  constituted  the  only  claim 
and  hope  of  man  for  a higher  life,  and  from  a very 
early  time  they  were  looked  upon  with  such  a super- 
stitious awe,  that  a mere  error  of  pronunciation  was 
supposed  to  mar  their  miraculous  power.1  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  minutest  rules  were 
laid  down  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  hymns,  and 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  early  teachers  were  led  to 
dwell  on  the  nature  of  language  and  its  grammatical 
organisation.  Where  so  much  depended  on  letters,  it 
was  natural  that  words  also  and  their  grammatical  vari- 
ations should  attract  attention.  A number  of  letters, 
or  even  a single  letter,  as  Katyayana  says,  may  form 
a syllable  (akshara),  a number  of  syllables  or  even  a 
single  syllable  may  form  a word  (pada).2  There  are 
many  lucubrations  on  letters,  syllables,  and  words  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  there  are  numerous  expressions, 
occurring  in  the  Brahmanas,  which  mark  a certain 
advance  of  grammatical  knowledge.3  In  the  Brah- 
mana  of  the  Yajasaneyins  (xiii.  5.  1.  18.)  we  meet 
with  the  names  for  Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural.  In 
the  Chhandogya-upanishad  (p.  135,  ed.  Roer)  we  find 
a classification  of  letters,  and  technical  terms  such  as 
spar'sa , consonants  ; svara,  vowels ; ushman , sibilants. 
However,  we  must  not  expect  in  those  sacred  treatises 
anything  sound  and  scientific.  It  is  in  the  Sfttra  lite- 

1 An  analogous  feeling  among  the  Polynesians  is  mentioned 
in  Sir  G.  Grey’s  Polynesian  Mythology,  p.  32. 

2 Kat.-pr.  viii.  98. 

3 Ind.  Studien,  iv.  p.  76. 
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rature  that  we  meet  with  discussions  on  language  of  a 
purely  scientific  character;  and  what  we  do  find  in 
the  Pratisakhya,  in  the  Nirukta  and  Panini,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  at  their  time  the  science  of  lan- 
guage was  not  of  recent  origin.  I can  only  touch  upon 
one  point.  It  is  well  known  how  long  it  took  before 
the  Greeks  arrived  at  a complete  nomenclature  for 
the  parts  of  speech.  Plato  knew  only  of  Noun  (oi/o(ua) 
and  Verb  (^rjju. a),  as  the  two  component  parts  of 
speech,  and  for  philosophical  purposes  Aristotle  too 
did  not  go  beyond  that  number.  It  is  only  in  dis- 
cussing the  rules  of  rhetoric  that  he  is  led  to  the 
admission  of  two  more  parts  of  speech,  the  (r6vh<r[xoi 
(conjunctions),  and  cipSpa.  (articles).  The  pronoun 
avTtovu/Aa  does  not  come  in  before  Zenodotos,  and  the 
preposition  (-irpo Qsns)  occurs  first  in  Aristarchos. 
In  the  Pratisakhya,  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  at  once 
with  the  following  exhaustive  classification  of  the 
parts  of  speech  (xii.  5.) 

“ The  noun  (naraa),  the  verb  (akhyata),  the  prepo- 
sition (upasarga),  and  the  particle  (nipata)are  called 
by  grammarians  the  four  classes  of  -words.1  The 

1 ^T?TT^TrIW?7[i  faTTrT^rtT^Tl?:  T^iTrTTfa  I 

^TTfa^VTfTT  ^ rT^TW^  ^ II 

^ipt  ^?nT«iTf*Trn:  fifqirti:  h 

*mr  f^Trr:  ii 

fcfrrr?TT^T^^7TTf%qTrT^T^^^T^Tf^?f\-  ^ 

^jrf  ^T^rlT^:  ^ $|| 

(Steffi:  is  rf  f^jrT  t ; it  means  ?terrfa*rfrr  ^Tf%ii) 
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noun  is  that  by  which  we  mark  a being,  a verb  that 
by  which  we  mark  being  ; the  latter  is  called  a root 
(dhatu).  There  are  twenty  prepositions,  and  these 
have  a meanirfg,  if  joined  with  nouns  or  verbs.  The 
rest  of  the  words  are  called  particles.  The  verb  ex- 
presses an  action  ; the  preposition  defines  it ; the  noun 
marks  a being  ; particles  are  but  expletives.  There 
are,  however,  besides  the  particles  which  have  no 
meaning,  others  which  have,  for  we  see  that  some  par- 
ticles are  used  on  account  of  their  sense : but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  there  are  of  each  class, 
whether  they  are  used  in  measured  or  in  prose 
diction.” 1 

The  same  division  is  adopted  by  most  grammarians, 
and  it  is  more  fully  explained  by  the  author  of  the 
Nirukta.  After  stating  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
words,  Yaska  says  that  the  verb  is  chiefty  concerned 
with  being,  nouns  with  beings.  He  then  brings  in  a 
new  definition  which  reminds  us  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  7Tfo<rrjyof/a,  as  distinct  from  the  oi/ojua,  by 
the  Stoics.  “ The  verb,”  he  says,  “ when  it  expresses 
being,  expresses  a kind  of  being  which  lasts  from  an 
earlier  to  a later  time,  such  as  1 he  walks,’  • he  cooks  ’ ; 
the  nouns,  if  they  express  being  (and  not  a being), 
express  a kind  of  being  that  has  become  embodied  in 
one,  from  beginning  to  end,  such  as  ‘ a walking,’ 
‘ a cooking.’  ” Here  the  chief  ditference  between  the 
verb  and  the  noun  appellative,  is  established  on  a 
similar  ground  to  that  on  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to 
the  verb  a temporal  character,  and  denies  it  to  the 
noun.2 

1 The  name  for  pronoun,  sarvanaman,  occurs  in  the  Nirukta, 
vii.  2,  and  in  the  Chaturadhyayika. 

2 Poet.  C.  20.  ilvofia  o’  ivri  <piov>)  ovvOeti rrpuuvTiKii  &vtv  \porov, 
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The  distinction  of  the  numbers  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Aristotle,  but  the  technical  terms  for  singular 
and  plural  (apj^aot,-  svixog,  TrT^rjQuvnxog)  date  from  a 
later  time.  In  India  the  terms  for  the  three  num- 
bers, Singular,  Plural,  and  Dual  were  known  in  the 
Br&hmana  period. 

Aristotle  had  no  clear  conception  of  cases,  in  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  word.  Ptosis , with  him, 
refers  to  verbs  as  well  as  nouns.  The  introduction 
of  the  five  cases,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  due  to 
the  Stoics.  In  the  Pratisakbyas  we  find  not  only  a 
name  for  case,  restricted  to  nouns  (vibhakti,  i.  e. 
but  the  number  of  cases  also  is  fixed  at  seven. 

The  distinction  of  the  genders  is  the  only  point 
on  which  the  Greeks  may  claim  a priority  to  the 
Hindus.  It  was  known  in  Greece  to  Protagoras ; 
whereas  in  India  the  Prati&akhyas  seem  to  have 
passed  it  over,  and  it  appears  first  in  Panini.1 

There  are  some  discussions  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Nirukta  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  with  regard 
to  etymology.  While  in  Greece  the  notions  of  one 
of  her  greatest  thinkers,  as  expressed  in  the  Cratylus, 
represent  the  very  infancy  of  etymological  science, 
the  Brahmans  of  India  had  treated  some  of  the  vital 
problems  of  etymology  with  the  utmost  sobriety.  In 
the  Pratisakhya  of  Katyayana  we  find,  besides  the 
philosophical  division  of  speech  into  nouns,  verbs, 
prepositions  and  particles,  another  division  of  a 
purely  grammatical  nature,  and  expressed  in  the  most 
strictly  technical  language.  “ Verbs  with  their  con- 

VC  p-tpoc  ovZiv  t< 7-i  naff  avro  apjiavriKov  ' pijp.a  ce  (piovt)  avi’Qerp,  rrrj- 
fiavriKt)  fiira  ypovov,  r]c  ovcty  fiipoc  dipai i'ti  taiO’  avro,  vimrip  kul 
£7ri  rwv  dvofiarojv. 

1 Katyayaniya  Pratisakhya,  iv.  170. 
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jugational  terminations,  Nouns , derived  from  verbs 
by  means  of  krit-suffixes,  Nouns  derived  from  nouns 
by  means  of  taddhita-suffixes,  and  four  kinds  of  Com- 
pounds, — these  constitute  language.”1 

In  the  Nirukta  this  division  is  no  longer  considered 
sufficient.  A new  problem  has  been  started,  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
language,  whether  all  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  ? 
No  one  would  deny  that  certain  nouns,  or  the  majority 
of  nouns,  were  derived  from  verbs.  The  early  gram- 
marians of  India  were  fully  agreed  that  kartri , a doer, 
was  derived  from  kri,  to  do  ; pachaka,  a cook,  from 
pack,  to  cook.  But  did  the  same  apply  to  all  words  ? 
Sakatayana,  an  ancient  grammarian  and  philosopher, 
answered  the  question  boldly  in  the  affirmative,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a large  school,  called  the 
Nairuktas  or  (Etymologists),  who  made  the  verbal 
origin  of  all  words  the  leading  principle  of  all  their 
researches.  They  were  opposed,  and  not  without 
violence,  by  another  school,  emphatically  called  the 
Vaiydkaranas  or  Analysers,  who,  following  the  lead 
of  Gargya,  the  etymologist2,  admitted  the  verbal 
origin  of  those  words  only  for  which  an  adequate 
grammatical  analysis  could  be  given.  The  rest  they 
left  unexplained.  Let  us  hear  how  Yaska  states  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  After  having  explained  the 
characteristics  of  the  four  classes  of  words,  lie  says: 
“ Sakatayana  maintains  that  nouns  are  derived  from 
verbs,  and  there  is  an  universal  agreement  of  all  Ety- 
mologists (Nairukta)  on  this  point.  Gargya,  on  the 
contrary,  and  some  of  the  grammarians  say,  not  all 

1 I-  27.  || 

2 Durga. 
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(nouns  are  derived  from  verbs).  For  first,  if  the 
accent  and  formation  were  regular  in  all  nouns  and 
agreed  entirely  with  the  appellative  power  (of  the 
root),  nonns  such  as  go  (cow),  asva  (horse),  purusha 
(man),  would  be  in  themselves  intelligible.1  Se- 
condly, if  all  nouns  were  derived  from  verbs,  then  if 
any  one  performed  a certain  action,  he  would,  as  a 
subject,  be  called  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  if 
asva , horse,  were  derived  from  as,  to  get  through,  then 
any  one  who  got  through  a certain  distance,  would 
have  to  be  called  asva,  horse.  If  trina,  grass,  were 
derived  from  trid,  to  pierce,  then  whatever  pierces 
would  have  to  be  called  trina.  Thirdly,  if  all  nouns 
were  derived  from  verbs,  then  everything  would  take 
as  many  names  as  there  are  qualities  belonging  to  it. 
A pillar,  for  instance,  which  is  now  called  stMna,  might 
be  called  daresay  a , hole-rest,  because  it  rests  in  a hole ; 
or  sanjani,  joiner,  because  there  are  beams  joined  to  it. 
Fourthly,  people  would  call  things  in  such  a manner 
that  the  meaning  of  nouns  might  be  at  least  intelli- 
gible, whatever  the  regular  formation  may  be  by 
which  the  actions  of  these  things  are  supposed  to  be 
expressed.  Instead  of  purusha,  man,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  from  purisaya,  dwelling  in  the 
body,  they  would  say  purisaya,  body-dweller;  instead 
of  asva,  horse,  ashtri,  pervader ; instead  of  trina , 
grass,  tardana,  piercer.  Fifthly,  after  a noun  has 
been  formed,  these  etymologists  begin  to  discuss  it, 
and  say  for  instance  that  the  earth  is  called  prithivi, 
broad,  irom  pratliana,  stretching.  But,  who  stretched 
it,  and  what  was  his  resting-place  while  he  stretched 

1 This  construction  is  against  the  Commentary,  but,  if  the 
MS.  such  as  we  have  it,  is  correct,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  pos- 
sible construction. 
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the  earth  ? Sixthly,  where  the  meaning  cannot  be 
discovered,  no  modification  of  the  root  yielding 
any  proper  signification,  Sakatayana  has  actually 
taken  whole  verbs,  and  put  together  the  halves  of 
two  distinct  words.  For  instance,  in  order  to  form 
satya,  true,  he  puts  together  the  causal  of  2,  to 
go,  which  begins  with  ya,  as  the  latter  half,  and 
the  participle  of  as , to  be,  which  begins  with  sa. 
Lastly,  it  is  well  known,  that  beings  come  before 
being,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  derive  the 
names  of  beings  which  come  first,  from  being,  which 
comes  after. 

“Now  all  this  arguing,”  Yaska  continues,  “is 
totally  wrong.  For  however  all  this  may  be,  first, 
with  regard  to  what  was  said,  namely  that,  if  iSakata- 
yana’s  opinion  were  right,  all  words  would  be  signi- 
ficative, this  we  consider  no  objection1,  because  we 
shall  show  that  they  are  all  significative.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point,  our  answer  is,  that  we 
see  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  not  so,  but  that  of 
a number  of  people  who  perform  the  same  action, 
some  only  take  a certain  name,  and  others  do  not. 
Not  every  one  that  shapes  a thing  is  called  takshan , 
a shaper,  but  only  the  carpenter.  Not  every  one 
that  walks  about  is  called  a jjarivrajaka , but  only 
a religious  mendicant.  Not  everything  that  enlivens 
is  called  jivana , but  only  the  sap  of  the  sugar- 
cane. Not  everything  that  is  born  of  Bhftmi  (earth) 
is  called  BMmija,  but  only  the  planet  Mars  (an- 
garaka).2  And  the  same  remark  serves  also  as  an 

1 The  Commentator  translates  “even  if  it  were  so,  even  if  some 
remained  inexplicable,  this  would  be  no  objection  for,  “ boni 
grammatici  est  nonnulla  etiam  nescire.” 

2 The  remarks  of  the  Commentator  on  this  passage  are  so 
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answer  to  the  third  objection.  With  regard  to  the 
fourth  objection,  we  reply,  We  did  not  make  these 
words,  we  only  have  to  explain  them  ; and  there  arc 
also  some  nouns  of  rare  occurrence,  which  you  gram- 
marians derive  by  means  of  krit-suflixes,  and  which 
are  liable  to  exactly  the  same  objection.  For  who 
could  tell,  without  some  help  from  etymologists,  that 
some  of  the  words  mentioned  in  the  Aikapadika- 
chapter  mean  what  they  do  mean  ? Vratati  is  derived 
by  you  from  vrinati , he  elects,  but  it  signifies  a 
garland.  The  same  applies  to  your  grammatical 
derivations  of  such  words  as  damunas,  jatya,  atneira, 

curious,  that  they  deserve  to  be  copied.  “ You  may  well  ask  (he 
says)  why  this  is  so.  But,  my  friend,  go  and  ask  the  world. 
Quarrel  with  the  world,  for  it  is  not  I who  made  this  law.  For 
although  all  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs,  yet  the  choice  of  one 
action  (which  is  to  be  predicated  in  preference  to  others)  is 
beyond  any  control.  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  a certain  law 
with  regard  to  those  who  perform  certain  actions  more  exclusively. 
A man  who  performs  one  particular  action  more  exclusively,  what- 
ever other  actions  he  may  perform,  will  have  his  name  from  that 
particular  action.  Nor  do  we  say  that  he  who  at  one  time  and 
in  one  place  shapes  things  is  a carpenter,  but  he  who  at  any  time 
or  any  place  is  a carpenter,  him  we  always  call  carpenter.  This 
is  not  a predicate  restricted  to  one,  it  may  freely  be  given  to 
others.  Now  and  then  there  may  be  other  actions,  more  peculiar 
to  such  persons,  and  they  may  take  other  names  accordingly,  yet 
their  proper  name  remains  carpenter.”  And  with  regard  to  the 
next  problem  the  Commentator  says : “ A carpenter  may  well 
perform  other  actions,  but  he  need  not  therefore  take  his  name 
from  them.  If  it  is  said,  several  things  might  have  one  and  the 
same  name,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  might  have  different 
names,  all  we  can  answer  is,  that  this  is  not  proved  by  the 
language  such  as  it  is.  Words  are  fixed  in  the  world  we  cannot 
say  how  (svabhavatah,  by  nature).”  This,  together  with  the 
text,  shows  a clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  Homonyma  and 
Synonyma,  or,  as  the  Peripatetics  called  the  latter,  Polyonyma, 
than  anything  we  find  in  Aristotle. 

m 4 
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jagaruka , clarvihomin.  In  answer  to  the  fifth  objec- 
tion we  say,  Of  course  we  can  discuss  the  etymolo- 
gical meaning  of  such  words  only  as  have  been 
formed.  And  as  to  the  questions,  who  stretched  the 
earth,  and  what  was  his  resting-place,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  our  eyes  tell  us  that  the  earth  is  broad,  and 
even  though  it  has  not  been  stretched  out  by  others,  yet 
all  men  speak  as  they  see.  With  respect  to  the  sixth 
objection,  we  admit,  that  he  who  combines  words 
without  thereby  arriving  at  their  proper  meaning,  is  to 
be  blamed.  But  this  blame  attaches  to  the  individual 
etymologist,  not  to  the  science  of  etymology.  As  to 
the  last  objection,  we  must  again  appeal  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Some  words  arc  derived  from  qualities, 
though  qualities  maybe  later  than  subjects,  others  not.” 
I doubt  whether  even  at  present,  with  all  the  new 
light  which  Comparative  Philology  has  shed  on  the 
origin  of  words,  questions  like  these  could  be  dis- 
cussed more  satisfactorily  than  they  were  by  Yaska. 
Like  Yaska,  we  maintain  that  all  nouns  have  their  de- 
rivation, but,  like  Yaska,  we  must  confess  that  this  is 
a matter  of  belief  rather  than  of  proof.  We  admit 
with  Yaska  that  every  noun  was  originally  an  appel- 
lative, and,  in  strict  logic,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
language  knows  neither  of  homonymes  nor  synonymes. 
But  granting  that  there  are  such  words  in  the  history 
of  every  language,  granting  that  several  objects, 
sharing  in  the  same  predicate,  may  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  same  object,  possessing 
various  predicates,  may  be  called  by  different  names, 
we  shall  find  it  as  impossible  as  Yaska  to  lay  down 
any  rule  why  one  of  the  many  appellatives  became 
fixed  in  every  dialect  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  or  any  other  object;  or  why  generic 
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words  (homonymes)  were  founded  on  one  predicate 
rather  than  another.  All  we  can  say  is  what  Yaska 
says,  it  was  so  svabhavatah,  by  itself,  from  accident, 
through  the  influence  of  individuals,  of  poets  or  law- 
givers. It  is  the  very  point  in  the  history  of  language 
where  languages  are  not,  amenable  to  organic  laws, 
where  the  science  of  language  ceases  to  be  a strict 
science,  and  enters  into  the  domain  of  history. 

We  leave  this  subject  not  without  reluctance,  and 
hope  to  return  to  it  in  some  more  appropriate  place. 

Kalpa,  or  tiie  Ceremonial. 

The  most  complete  Yedanga  is  the  fifth,  the  Kalpa, 
for  which  we  have  not  only  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
different  Vedas,  but  also  their  respective  Sutras. 
The  Sutras  contain  the  rules  referring  to  the  sacri- 
fices1, with  the  omission  of  all  things  which  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonial.  They  are  more  practical  than  the  Brah- 
manas, which  for  the  most  part  are  taken  up  with 
mystical,  historical,  mythological,  etymological  and 


1 Kumarila  Tantravarttika,  i.  3.  1. 

fw:  ii 

“ Thus  the  real  sense  has  been  ascertained  in  the  Sutras  by 
means  of  collecting  the  commandments  which  were  to  he  obtained 
systematically  as  they  were  dispersed  in  different  Sakhas  and 
mixed  up  with  Arthavadas,  &c.  One  or  the  other  authority  was 
selected,  and,  to  afford  greater  facility,  some  performances  of  the 
priests  which  are  connected  with  worldly  matters  were  also  taken 
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theological  discussions.  Thus  Sayana  says,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Baudhayana-sutras : “ The  whole 
mass  of  Vedic  literature  consists  of  three  parts: 
Mantras,  Yidhis,  and  Arthavadas.  The  Vidhis  en- 
join an  act,  the  Arthavadas  recommend  it,  the 
Mantras  record  it.  In  order  to  make  the  under- 
standing of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  more  easy,  the 
Reverend  Baudhayana  composed  the  Kalpa.  For 
the  Brahmanas  are  endless,  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  have  old  masters  adopted  the 
Kalpa-sutras  according  to  different  Sakhas.  These 
Kalpa-sutras  have  the  advantage  of  being  clear, 
short,  complete,  and  correct.”1 


rT<Tg  ^Tf^fTT^t  3HRWT 

WtTR?t:|I 


&c.  MS. 
o 

E.I.H.  104.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Commentary  on  Apastamba’s 
Sutras,  it  is  said  that  the  author  is  going  to  explain  the  Yajurvai- 
dika  performanceof  the  whole  vaitanika  sacrifice,  which  is  detached 
in  many  Sakhas  and  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Veda. 


^PT  fwtiT^nGT^rTOT- 

^ ^ *TPj|f^cjr  WT*T  ^T- 

fWF^:  I ^rfV  TTT^t- 

rpfM^TTTf^T  ^ ^TW^TII 


“To  explain  means  to  separate,  for  instance,  the  new  moon 
and  the  full  moon  sacrifices,  which  in  the  Veda  are  thrown  to- 
gether, and  to  make  them  intelligible  by  comprehending  different 
Sakhas.” 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Brahmanas  also  have  a 
more  practical  tendency,  and  might  almost  be  taken  for 
productions  of  the  Sutra  period.  We  saw  before  that 
Ivum&rila  in  his  Tantravarttika  spoke  of  some  Brah- 
manas, for  instance  those  of  the  Aruna  and  Para&ara- 
sakhas1,  as  having  the  form  of  Kalpa  works.  Nay, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Brahmanas  which,  though 
properly  they  ought  to  be  called  Kalpa  or  vidhi,  are 
quoted  by  the  Commentators  under  the  name  of 
Sutra.2  The  same  name  is  used,  in  the  late  books  of 
the  Satapatha-brahmana,  as  the  title  of  literary  com- 
positions, which  must  then  have  formed  part  of  the 
Brahmana  literature.3 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sittras,  composed  by  Sau- 
naka,  were  called  Brahmana-sannibha,  “ having  the 
appearance  of  a Br&hmana,”  an  assertion,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  true,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  Rigvidhana,  which  is  ascribed  to  Saunaka,  with  the 
S&mavidhana-brahmana.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  Sankhayana-sutras,  particularly  of  the  last  books, 
where  we  sometimes  meet  with  considerable  portions 
identically  the  same  as  in  the  Aitareya-brahmana. 
But  no  orthodox  Brahman  would  for  a moment  admit 
that  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  belonged  to  the  same  class 
of  literature.  They  fear  the  danger  of  such  an  ad- 

yana’s  Introduction  to  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  where  he  says, 

Tfa  *Ht: 

^ i Might  not  the  name 

Pan.  iv.  3.  105.,  be  meant  for 

2 Indische  Studien,  i.  149.  n. 

3 See  Satapatha-brahmana,  xiv.  4.  4.  10.  The  word  is  not 
used  in  a similar  passage,  xi.  3.  8.  8.  See  page  40,  note  7. 
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mission,  because,  as  Kumarila  says,  If  the  name  of 
Sruti  were  once  granted  to  the  Sutras,  it  would  with 
difficulty  be  denied  to  the  sacred  writings  of  Bud- 
dhists and  other  heretics.  It  would  be,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  graphic  language,  “ Like  letting 
in  the  heretics  on  the  high  road,  after  having  driven 
them  out  of  the  village  with  sticks  and  fists.” 

Originally  a Brahmana  was  a theological  tract,  and 
it  was  called  brahmana,  not  because  it  treated  of  the 
Brahman,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  of  sacrificial  prayers, 
sometimes  called  brahmani,  but  because  it  was  com- 
posed by  and  for  Brahmans.  These  Brahmanas  or 
dicta  tlieologica , were  gradually  collected  in  different 
families  or  Parishads,  and  gave  rise  to  greater  works, 
which  were  equally  called  by  the  name  of  Brahmana. 
Such  a collection  became  a more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive repository  of  theological  lore,  and  no  consider- 
ation as  to  practical  usefulness  seems  to  have  influ- 
enced either  the  original  contributors  or  the  later 
collectors.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly during  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
these  works  began  to  assume  a practical  importance, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  want  of  proper  arrange- 
ment was  felt  as  a serious  inconvenience.  Hence, 
when  new  additions  were  made  to  the  ancient  stock 
of  Brahmanic  learning,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
controversy  or  a schism,  the  founders  of  a new  com- 
munity were  called  upon  to  compose  a Brahmanic 
code  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  their 
adversaries,  a more  systematic  and  business-like  spirit, 
such  as  afterwards  led  to  the  composition  of  Sfttras, 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  these  later 
Brahmanas. 

There  was,  however,  a certain  general  system 
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Which  regulated  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas 
from  the  very  first.  Long  before  the  different  Brah- 
manas were  composed,  the  sacrificial  system,  which 
they  were  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate,  had  been 
definitely  arranged,  and  the  duties  of  the  three  or 
four  classes  of  priests  engaged  at  the  great  sacrifices, 
had  been  finally  agreed  upon.  This  division  of  priests 
and  the  general  order  of  the  sacrifices  must  have  been 
settled  previously  even  to  the  composition  of  the  San- 
hitas  of  the  Sama  and  Yajur- vedas;  for  both  follow  the 
established  order  of  the  sacrifices,  and  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  collections,  containing  the  verses  which 
the  second  and  third  classes  of  priests,  the  Chhandogas 
and  Adhvaryus,  had  to  employ  at  various  sacrifices. 
They  are  liturgical  song-books,  adapted  to  an  already- 
existing  sacrificial  canon.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  Rig-veda.  The  Rig-veda-sanhita  was  collected 
without  any  reference  to  sacrificial  purposes.  The 
Brahmanas,  however,  of  all  the  three  Vedas,  the  Rig- 
veda  as  well  as  the  Sama  and  Yajur-vedas,  pre-sup- 
pose  the  final  division  of  the  three  classes  of  priests. 
This  division,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert 
hereafter,  may  be  shortly  described  as  follows  : — The 
chief  part,  or,  as  the  Brahmans  say,  the  body  of  each 
sacrifice,  had  to  be  performed  by  the  Adhvaryu- 
priests.  The  preparing  of  the  sacrificial  ground,  the 
adjustment  of  the  vessels,  the  procuring  of  the 
animals,  and  other  sacrificial  oblations,  the  lighting  of 
the  fire,  the  killing  of  the  animal,  in  short,  all  that 
required  manual  labour,  was  the  province  of  the 
Adhvaryu  priests.  They  stood  lowest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Brahmans,  and,  as  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  sacred  texts  required  considerable  study, 
they  were  allowed  simply  to  mutter  the  verses  which 
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they  used  during  the  sacrifice.  The  recitation  of 
Yedic  verses  was  considered  as  so  subordinate  a part 
of  their  duty,  that  their  Sanhita,  at  least  the  most 
ancient  Sanhita 1 of  the  Adhvaryu-veda  priests,  is  not 
a collection  of  hymns,  but  rather  a complete  descrip-, 
tion  of  the  sacrifice,  as  performed  by  the  Adhvaryus, 
interspersed  with  such  verses  and  formulas  as  had  to 
be  muttered  by  the  officiating  priests.  It  was  at  a 

1 According  to  some  commentaries,  this  ancient  collection  of  the 
Adhvaryu  priests  was  called  Krishna,  or  the  dark  Yajur-veda, 
owing  to  its  motley  character,  whereas  the  more  recent  version  of 
the  Yajur-veda  was  called  sultla  or  bright,  on  account  of  the 
clear  separation  of  hymns  and  rules,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
account  of  its  enabling  the  reader  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  offices  belonging  to  the  Hotri  and  the  Adhvaryu.  A more 
popular  explanation  is  given  by  Colebrooke  from  Mahidhara’s 
Commentary  on  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Puranas  : “ The  Vajush,  in  its  original  form,  was  at  first  taught 
by  Vaisampayana  to  twenty-seven  pupils.  At  this  time,  having 
instructed  Yajnavalkya,  he  appointed  him  to  teach  the  Veda  to 
other  disciples.  Being  afterwards  offended  by  the  refusal  of 
Yajnavalhya  to  take  on  himself  a share  of  the  sin  incurred  by 
Vaisampayana,  who  had  unintentionally  killed  his  own  sister’s 
son,  the  resentful  preceptor  bade  Yajnavalhya  relinquish  the 
science  which  he  had  learnt.  He  instantly  disgorged  it  in  a 
tangible  form.  The  rest  of  Vaisampayana' s disciples  receiving 
his  command  to  pick  up  the  disgorged  Veda,  assumed  the  form 
of  patridges,  and  swallowed  the  texts  which  were  soiled,  and  for 
this  reason  termed ‘black  they  are  also  denominated  Taittiriya, 
from  tittiri  the  name  of  a partridge.  Yajnavalhya,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  had  recourse  to  the  sun  ; and  through  the  favour  of 
that  luminary,  obtained  a new  revelation  of  the  Ynjush  which  is 
called  ‘white’ or  pure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  and  is 
likewise  named  Vajasaneyin,  from  a patronymic,  as  it  should  seem, 
of  Yajnavalhya  himself;  for  the  Veda  declares,  ‘these  purer 
texts,  revealed  by  the  sun,  are  published  by  Yajnavalkya,  the 
offspring  of  VajasanV  But,  according  to  the  Vislmu-purana,  tin- 
priests  who  studied  the  Yajush  are  called  Vajlns,  because  the 
sun,  who  revealed  it,  assumed  the  form  of  a horse  (vaj in).”  It  is 
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inucli  later  time,  and  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Sama-veda-sanhith,  that  a separate  collection  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Adhvaryu  priests  was  made,  and  this 
we  possess  in  the  various  Sakhas  of  the  Yajasaneyins, 
who  have  embodied  the  rules  and  the  description  of 
the  sacrifice  in  a separate  Brahman  a,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Satapatha.  According  to  the  same  me- 
taphor, which  assigns  to  the  Adhvaryu  priests  the 
body  of  the  sacrifice,  its  two  most  essential  limbs  fall 
to  the  lot  of  two  other  classes,  the  Hotri  and  Udgatri 
priests ; or,  as  Sayana  says,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Taittiriya-sanhita  : “The  Rig-vedaand  Sama-veda 
are  like  fresco-paintings  whereas  the  Yajur-veda  is  the 
wall  on  which  they  stand. ’’  The  Udgatri  priests  have 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  sacrifice. 
Their  chief  duty  is  to  chant  their  hymns  in  a loud 
melodious  voice,  and  these  hymns,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  to  be  chanted,  were  collected  in  a 
book  of  songs,  called  the  Sama-veda-sanhita.  The 
third  class  of  priests,  who  were  equally  free  from 
purely  manual  labour,  had  to  recite  the  sacrificial 
hymns,  according  to  the  strict  and  difficult  rules  of 
the  ancient  pronunciation  and  accentuation,  but  with- 
out chanting.  No  collection,  however,  was  made  for 
them,  containing  the  hymns  in  their  sacrificial  order  ; 
because  the  Hotri  priests  were  supposed  to  be  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancient  Yedic  poetry,  as 
contained  in  the  Rig-veda-sanhita,  that  they  were 

clear  that  these  are  nothing  but  late  etymological  legends.  Tittiri 
and  Vajin  were  proper  names.  Tittiri  was  the  pupil  of  Yaska 
the  pupil  of  Vaisampayana,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  old 
or  dark  Yajur-veda  was  handed  down.  Ydjnavalkya,  of  the 
family  of  the  Yajasaneyins,  was  the  founder  of  the  more  modern 
or  bi'ight  Yajur-veda. 
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expected  to  know  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to 
repeat  readily,  without  the  help  of  a manual,  whatever 
hymn  was  enjoined  at  any  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

This  distribution  of  the  ceremonial  between  the  three 
classes  of  priests,  which,  after  the  collection  of  the 
ancient  Sanhita  of  the  Rig-veda,  called  forth  the  two 
Sanhitas  of  theSama-  and  Yajur- vedas,  regulated  from 
the  first  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas.  Instead 
of  one  code  of  theology,  we  find  three  collections  of 
Brtihmanas,  treating  respectively  of  the  performance 
of  those  rites,  which  each  ofthe  three  classes  of  priests 
was  more  particularly  concerned  with.  The  Adhvar- 
yu  priests  had  originally,  as  we  saw,  no  Brahmana  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  what  is  called  their 
Brahmana  is  in  reality  a mere  supplement  and  conti- 
nuation of  their  Sanhita  ; originally,  therefore,  neither 
of  these  names  was  correctly  applicable  to  the  Yajur- 
veda  of  the  Charakas.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
duties  of  the  Adhvaryu  were  incorporated  in  a se- 
parate Brahmana,  the  Satapatha,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  hymns  were  collected  in  a small  manual, 
the  later  Sanhita  of  the  Yajur-veda.  In  a similar 
manner  the  sacrificial  duties  of  the  Hotri  priests  were 
discussed  in  the  Bahvricha-brahmanas,  and  those  of 
the  Udgatri  priests,  in  the  Chhandoga-brahinana. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  collection,  if  not  the  original 
composition,  of  the  Brahmanas,  was  not  entirely  with- 
out system ; and  that  the  remarks  on  certain  parts  of 
the  sacrifice,  although  sometimes  extremely  diffuse, 
and  mixed  up  with  extraneous  matter,  were  not 
thrown  together  at  random.  As  most  of  the  sacrifices 
were  to  be  performed  by  two  or  three  classes  of  priests 
in  common,  the  same  ceremony  may  be  described  in 
different  Brahmanas.  The  Agnishtoma,  for  instance, 
begins  with  the  ceremony  of  the  Ritvig-varana,  the 
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election  of  priests.  This  ceremony  is  performed  by 
the  Ad h vary u priests  alofre,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  explain  it  in  the  Brahmana.of  the  Hotri  priests. 
It  is  wanting  therefore  in  the  Bahvricha-brahmanas. 
The  next  following  ceremony,  the  Dikshaniyeshti,  is 
likewise  performed  by  the  Adhvaryus  together  with 
the  Chhandoga  priests ; but  as  here  the  Hotri  priests 
also  have  to  take  a part  (the  yajyas  and  anuvakyas), 
it  is  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya- 
brahmana.1 

The  Kalpa-sutras,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  follow  the  same  system  as  the  Brahmanas. 
They  presuppose,  however,  not  only  the  existence  of 

1 “ The  Aitareya-brahmana  consists  of  forty  Adhyayas  ; the 
Aranyaka  also  is  reckoned  part  of  the  Aitareya,  and  is  equally 
ascribed  to  Mahidasa,  the  son  of  Itara. 

“ In  the  Brahmana,  the  first  subject  is  the  Jyotishtoma  (cha- 
tuhsamstha);  then  the  Gavam-ayana,  the  Adityanam-ayana,  the 
Angirasam-ayana,  and  the  Dvadasaha.  The  Jyotishtoma 
stands  first  among  the  Somayagas  (such  as  the  Goshtoma  and 
Ayushtoma),  and  it  comprises  seven  sacrifices  (saptasamstha.) 
Four  of  these  are  the  Agnishtoma,  Ukthya,  Shodasin,  and  Atiratra; 
and  among  these  four  the  Agnishtoma  is  the  model,  the  whole 
ceremony  being  here  fully  detailed,  while  for  the  other  sacrifices 
the  peculiar  rules  only  are  given,  the  rest  being  supplied  from  the 
model.  The  Agnishtoma  ought  therefore  to  be  explained  first. 
Now  it  is  very  true,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Agnishtoma  the 
Ritvij  priests  are  to  be  elected,  for  Apastamba  says  in  his  Sutras, 

‘ he  who  is  going  to  sacrifice  with  Soma,  let  him  choose  Arshcya- 
brahmans  for  Ritvij but  as  the  Hotri  priests  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  ceremony  of  this  election,  and  as  the  Rig-veda  is  only 
concerned  with  rules  for  the  Hotri  priests,  the  Dikshaniyeshti  is 
explained  first.  For  although  the  Ishti,  or  the  sacrifice  itself,  is 
performed  by  Adhvaryus,  yet  the  Yajyas  and  Anuvakyas  belong 
to  the  Hotri  priests.  In  the  Rig-veda  we  find  the  Yajyas,  Puronu- 
vakyas,  &c. ; in  the  Yajur-veda  the  Dohanas,  Nirvapas,  &c.  ; in 
the  Sama-veda  the  Ajyastotras,  Prishthastotras,  &c.” — Sayana. 
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three  distinct  collections  of  Brahmanas,  but  of  dif- 
ferent Sakhas  or  recensions,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  branched  off  from  each  of  them. 

It  is  a characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Sutras, 
that  they  were  intended  by  their  authors  for  more 
than  one  Charana,  or  adapted  to  more  than  one 
Sakhti.  This  is  remarked  upon  by  Kumarila,  when 
he  says : “ All  authors  of  Kalpa-sutras  join  with  the 
rules  of  their  own  Sakha,  the  optional  command- 
ments of  other  Sakhas,  a proceeding  approved  of  by 
Jaimini.”1  Or  again,  “Not  one  of  the  Sutrak&ras 
was  satisfied  with  comprehending  his  own  Sakha 
only.”2  The  same  is  maintained  still  more  strongly 
by  the  author  of  the  Hiranyakesi-bhashya.  “ No 
single  Sakha,”  he  says,  “ contains  a complete  account 
of  the  ceremonial,  and  a reference  to  other  Sakhas  is 
absolutely  necessary.”3  That  this  means  a reference  to 
other  Sakhas  of  the  same  Yeda,  and  not  a reference  to 
other  Yedas,  may  be  seen  from  a passage  of  Kausika 
Rama4,  where  he  establishes  the  general  principle, 


1 Kumarila,  i.  3. 

Y3  tjy  f^rfaraT^ll 

2 Kumarila,  ii.  4.  2.  rf 

SJTYTTYt  rf^T 

3T  ^ferfT:  f^T?5  f^rfYch  lifYr^ll 
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that  in  a Sfitra  a quotation  from  a different  Sfikha 
makes  a rule  optional,  whereas  a quotation  from  a 
different  Veda  confirms  it  as  generally  binding.  It 
was  not  usual  that  a common  Brahman  knew  more 
than  one  Sakha.  He  might,  if  he  liked,  study  each  of 
the  three  Vedas,  but,  as  Kumarila  says : “ It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  man  should  read  different  Sakhas, 
because  one  Sakha  only  is  comprehended  in  that 
study  of  the  sacred  texts  which  every  Brahman  is 
bound  to  pass  through.  Therefore,  if  a very  clever 
man  should  read  different  Sakhas  of  one  Veda,  lie 
may  do  so,  but  lie  might  as  well,  if  very  rich, 
sacrifice  at  the  same  time  with  rice  and  barley.”1 
But,  even  if  a Brahman  had  studied  the  Sanhitas 
and  Brahmanas  of  the  three  Vedas,  according  to  their 
various  Sakhas,  he  would  still  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  learn  from  them  the  correct  performance 
of  every  sacrifice.  It  was,  therefore,  in  order  to 

wr  firm:  irsnn 

1 Kumarila,  T.  Y.  ii. ; Jaiinini  Sutra,  ii.  4. 2. 

WT  fa  cfrTTWI 

This  does  not  exclude,  however,  theobli- 
gation  of  reading  different  Vedas,  cf  »}  »f 

3T^rf  5T  T^frT^rT  I fa^- 

rRIT  *TR3II  See  also  Mitak- 

shara,  p.  17.  a. 
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obviate  this  difficulty,  that  the  Sutras  were  called  into 
existence,  as  a kind  of  grammar  of  the  Vedic  cere- 
monial, useful  for  members  of  all  Charanas. 

The  Kalpa-sutras  for  the  Hotri  priests,  which  were 
composed  by  Asvalayana,  were  intended  both  for 
the  Sakala-  and  Bashkala-sakh&s :,  and  they  contain 
occasional  references  to  other  Charanas  also.  S&- 
yana,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Rig-veda  (i.  p.  34.) 
says  distinctly,  that  Asvalayana  teaches  the  employ- 
ment of  hymns,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Sakala- 
sakhA  “ These,”  he  says,  “ have  been  taken  from  an- 
other Sakha,  and  their  employment,  therefore,  rests  on 
the  authority  of  a different  Brahmana,  although  the 
sacrifice  itself  (karman)  must  be  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  for  all  Sakhas,  in  spite  of  some  differences 
in  its  performance  (prayoga).”2 

There  is  a second,  and  more  ancient,  collection  of 
Sutras  for  the  Hotri  priests,  written  by  Sankhayana. 
They  were  intended  for  members  of  the  Kaushitaki- 
sakha,  a Sakha  of  which  we  still  possess  the  Brahmana 
and  the  Aranyaka.  The  Brahmana  is  sometimes 
quoted  under  the  name  of  the  Sankhayana-bralnnana, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Aitareya  is  sometimes 

Narayana  Gargya’s  Commentary 

on  Asvalayana. 

2 Iliranyakesi-bhasliya : *?rr- 

irf%  jtotw:  *irwfYsf%li 
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quoted  as  Asval^yana-brahmann.  This  Sankhtlyana 
text  of  the  Kaushitaki-brahmana  may  be  more  mo- 
dern than  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  but  the  Sutras  of 
Sankhayana  are  more  ancient  than  the  Sutras  of  As- 
valayana. 

The  SCitras  for  the  Adhvaryu  priests  were  composed 
by  Katyayana,  and  adopted  by  the  Kanva  and  JNIa- 
dhyandina-Sakhas.1 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Udgatri  priests  who  followed 
the  Sama-veda,  was  likewise  composed  by  authors 
who  were  free  from  the  exclusive  influence  of  one  par- 
ticular Sakha.  The  Latyayana-sutras  were  not  origi- 
nally the  Sutras  of  a Latyayana-sakha,  but  they  were 
written  by  Latyayana,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Ivauthuina-sakha.  Another 
collection  of  Sutras,  almost  identical  with  the  former, 
was  composed  by  Drahyayana,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
different  Charanasof  the  Ranayaniyas.2  Both  Sutras 
follow  the  same  authority,  the  Tandya-brahmana,  its 
old  as  well  as  its  more  modern  portion,  and  they 
quote  not  only  the  traditional  literature  of  various 
Charanas,  such  as  the  Satyayanins,  Salankayanins,  but 
the  works  of  individuals  also,  such  as  Sandilya,  San- 
dilyayana,  Dhananjayya,  Kautsa,  Kshairakalambhin, 
two  Gautamas,  Bhanditayana,  Ranayaniputra,  Lama- 
kayana,  Sauchivrikshi,  &c.3 

Mahadeva’s  Commentary  on  the 

Hiranyakesi-sutra. 

2 In  a MS.  of  the  Drahyayana-sutras,  E.  I.  H.  363.  they  are 
called 

3 See  Weber,  Vorlesungen,  p.  74.  The  Kauthumas  seem  to  be 
a later  Charana  than  the  Ranayaniyas.  Latyayana  quotes  a 
Ranayaniputra  ; Kauthumas  are  quoted  in  the  Pushpa-srltra. 
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But  although  the  Sutras  were  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent Charanas  existing  previous  to  the  composition 
of  the  Sutras,  and  although  the  author  of  a new  code 
of  Sutras  might  himself  become  the  founder  of  a new 
Charana  or  sect,  the  text  of  these  short  rules  seems 
never  to  have  changed.  The  text  of  the  Asvalayana- 
sutras  was  one  and  the  same  for  a follower  of  the  old 
Sakala,  Bashkala  or  Aitareyi-sakhas.  We  meet  with 
no  authorized  varioe  lectiones  as  we  do  in  the  Brah- 
manas. As  late  as  the  time  of  Sayana  the  various 
readings  of  the  Brahmanas  were  known,  and  he  refers 
to  them  frequently  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Aita- 
reyi-brahmana.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurs 
in  the  commentaries  on  the  Sutras;  still  less  were 
the  Sutras  liable  to  those  more  important  changes 
which  the  Brahmanas  underwent,  as  they  became  the 
property  of  distinct  Charanas  or  sects. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Kumarila’s  argu- 
ment, by  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a distinc- 
tion between  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras t,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  those  traces  which  can  still  be  dis- 
covered by  philological  criticism.  We  have  only  to 
translate  what  he  calls  sruti,  or  revelation,  by  “ancient 
literature  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,”  and  the 
distinction  between  Brahmanas,  as  sruti,  and  Sutras, 
as  smriti,  holds  perfectly  good.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  manner  in  which 
the  hymns  and  the  Brahmanas,  both  included  under 

1 Kumarila  i.  3.  7.  ^ WT^fT.’  I 

“ The  mistake  of  sup- 
posing the  Sutras  to  be  Brahmanas,  which  arose  from  their  iden- 
tity of  object  and  occasional  literal  coincidences,  has  thus  been 
removed. 
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the  name  of  firuti,  were  preserved.  But,  in  spite  of 
Wolfs  maxim,  that  prose  literature  marks  everywhere 
the  introduction  of  writing,  we  must  claim  for  the 
Bnihmanas,  as  well  as  for  the  hymns,  a certain  period 
during  which  they  were  preserved  by  means  of  oral 
tradition  only.  Without  the  admission  of  an  oral 
tradition,  carried  on  for  several  generations  and  in 
several  places  by  different  families  and  Brahmanic 
colonies,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  account  for  the 
numerous  recensions  of  the  same  Brahmana,  and  for 
the  various  readings  of  each  recension.  How  the 
changes,  the  additions,  the  rearrangements  of  the 
original  collections  of  the  Brahmanas  were  effected, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  we  can  see, 
that  the  Kanva  and  Madhyandina  recensions  of  the 
8atapathad>rahmana  pre-suppose  some  point  from 
whence  they  both  started  in  common.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Bahvricha-brahmana  in  the  widely 
differing  recensions  of  the  Aitareyins,  the  Sankha- 
yanins  or  the  Ivaushitakins.  There  is  a common 
stock  in  the  Brahmanas  of  each  Yeda.  The  same 
ceremonial  is  described,  the  same  doubts  are  raised, 
similar  solutions  are  proposed,  and  many  chapters 
are  repeated  in  the  same  words.  Before  each 
recension  took  its  present  shape  — and  few  only  of 
these  numerous  recensions  have  been  preserved  to 
us  — they  must  have  rolled  from  hand  to  hand, 
sometimes  losing  old,  sometimes  gathering  new  mat- 
ter; now  broken  to  pieces,  now  rearranged,  till  at 
last  the  name  of  their  author  became  merged  in  the 
name  of  the  Charana  that  preserved  his  work.  No 
traces  of  this  kind  can  be  discovered  in  the  Sutras. 
We  probably  read  them  in  our  MSS.  exactly  as  they 
were  written  down  at  first  by  Katyayana,  Asvalayana 
and  others.  They  are  evidently  the  works  of  indivi- 
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dual  writers,  the  result  of  careful  and  systematic  re- 
search. They  presuppose  the  Sanhitas  and  the  Saklms 
of  the  Sanhitas ; they  presuppose  the  Brahmanas  and 
the  Sakhas  of  the  Brahmanas.  And  they  also  refer 
to  individual  writers,  whether  they  had  become  the 
founders  of  Charanas,  or  whether  they  enjoyed  an 
authority  as  teachers  of  law  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  early 
Brahmans. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  that  seems  to  militate 
against  the  distinction  between  the  Brahmanas  and 
Sutras,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns  a very  early  origin, 
and  a traditionary  character,  to  at  least  some  works 
which  were  written  in  Sutras.  At  the  time  of 
K&tyayana,  if  not  at  the  time  of  Panini,  there  ex- 
isted Sutras,  which  were  not  then  considered  as 
the  works  of  modern  or  at  least  well-known  au- 
thors, like  Asvalayana  or  Katyayana,  but  indicated 
by  their  very  name,  that  they  had  formed,  for  a time, 
part  of  the  traditional  literary  property  of  a Charana, 
or  of  some  learned  school.  Their  titles  are  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  titles  of  ancient  Brah- 
manas. The  affix  in  (nini)  is  added  to  the  names 
of  their  reputed  authors,  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  a 
mark  that  their  authors  were  considered  as  Rishis  or 
inspired  writers.1  Their  works  are  not  quoted  in 
the  singular,  like  all  modern  Sutras  (for  instance, 
“ this  is  the  ceremonial  of  A&maratha,”  iti  kalpa  as- 
marathah),  but,  — and  this  is  a characteristic  feature 
of  the  ancient  traditional  literature  of  India — in  the 
masculine  plural,  the  literary  works  being  supposed 

1 Cf.  Pan.  iv.  3. 103 — 110.  The  Sutras  from  106  are  not  ex- 
plained in  the  Mahabluishya  according  to  the  Calcutta  edition. 
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to  have  their  only  substantial  existence  in  the  minds 
or  memories  of  those  persons  who  read  or  taught 
them.  We  find,  for  instance,  “ thus  say  the  Parfi- 
sarins,  the  Sail&lins,  the  Karmandins,  the  Krisasvins,” 
whereas  the  work  even  of  Panini  himself  is  quoted 
as  “ the  Paniniyam,”  as  it  were  “ Panineum,”  not  as 
“the  Panineyins.” 1 But  although  these  quotations 
refer  to  Sfitras,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  not  one 
of  them  refers  to  Kalpa,  or  ceremonial  Sutras.  Where 
Panini  (iv.  3.  105.),  or  rather  his  commentator, 
quotes  works  on  Kalpa  in  a similar,  though  not  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
expressions  like  “ Paingi  kalpah,”  “ the  ceremonial 
taught  by  the  old  sage  Pinga,”  “ Kausiki  kalpah,” 
“ the  ceremonial  taught  by  the  old  sage  Kusika,” 
may  refer  to  portions  of  the  Brahinanas  which  are 
called  kalpa,  ceremonial,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
brahmana  or  the  purely  theological  discussions2 ; and 
it  is  nowhere  said  that  these  old  Kalpas  were  written 


1 Kalpa-sutras  were  composed  contemporaneously  with  Panini, 
and  even  after  his  time,  as,  for  instance,  the  Sutras  of  Asvalayana 
and  Katyayana,  which  we  still  possess,  and  those  of  Asmarathya, 
which  are  lost.  The  last  are  quoted  in  the  commentary  to  Panini 
(iv.  3.  105.),  as  a modern  work  on  Kalpa ; yet  Asvalayana  in  his 
Sutras,  v.  13.,  refers  to  Asmarathya  as  an  authority,  whom  he 
follows  in  opposition  to  other  teachers  whose  opinion  he  rejects. 
Cf.  Asv.  Sutra,  v.  13.  ; Indische  Studien,  i.  45. 

2 The  wording  of  the  Sutra,  “ Puranaprokteshu  brahmanakal- 
peshu”  seems  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  The  Paingins  must 
he  considered  as  a Brahmana-charana,  for  there  is  a Paingyam,  the 
work  of  a Paingin,  quoted  in  the  Kaushitaki-brahmana,  and  in  a 
doubtful  passage  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  equally  positive  about  the  Kausiki  kalpah,  an  expres- 
sion which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Kausika-sutras  of  the 
Atharva-veda. 
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in  Sutras.  Unless,  therefore,  a quotation  can  be 
brought  forward  previous  to  Katyayana,  and  referring 
to  a collection  of  Kalpa-sutras,  such  quotation  calling 
the  Sutras  not  by  the  name  of  their  author,  but  by 
the  name  of  a Charana,  not  in  the  singular,  but  in  the 
masculine  plural,  Kumarila’s  distinction  between 
Brahmanas  and  Sutras  remains  unshaken,  and  we  are 
justified  in  maintaining  that  the  Kalpa-sutras,  in  spite 
of  some  apparent  similarity  with  the  later  Brahmanas, 
belong  to  a period  of  literature  different  in  form  and 
character  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  traditionary  literature  of  the  Brah- 
manas. 

The  Kalpa-sutras  are  important  in  the  history  of 
Yedic  literature  for  more  than  one  reason.  They 
not  only  mark  a new  period  of  literature,  and  a new 
purpose  in  the  literary  and  religious  life  of  India, 
but  they  contributed  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
numerous  Brahmanas,  which  to  us  are  therefore  only 
known  by  name.  The  introduction  of  a Kalpa-sutra 
was  the  introduction  of  a new  book  of  liturgy.  If  it 
was  adopted  by  different  Charanas,  smaller  differences 
in  the  ceremonial  and  its  allegorical  interpretation, 
which  had  been  kept  up  by  the  Brahmanas  of  each 
Charana,  would  gradually  be  merged  in  one  common 
ceremonial ; or,  if  they  were  considered  of  sufficient 
importance,  a short  mention,  such  as  we  find  here  and 
there  in  the  Sfitras,  would  suffice,  and  render  the 
tedious  discussions  of  the  Brahmanas  on  the  same 
points,  superfluous.  If  the  Sutras  were  once  acknow- 
ledged as  authoritative,  they  became  the  most  important 
part  of  the  sacred  literature  which  a Brahman  had 
to  study.  Those  who  had  to  perform  the  sacrifices 
might  do  so  without  the  Veda,  simply  by  means 
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of  the  Kalpa-sfitras ; but  no  one  could  learn  the 
ceremonial  from  the  hymns  and  Brahmanas  alone, 
without  the  help  of  the  Sutras.1  There  remained, 
indeed,  the  duty  of  every  Brahman  to  learn  his  Sva- 
dhyaya,  which  comprised  the  hymns  and  the  Brah- 
manas. But  complaints  were  made,  at  least  at  a 
later  time,  that  the  hymns  and  the  Brahmanas  were 
neglected  on  account  of  the  Sfitras,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Hotri  priests  were  never  allowed 
to  have  a prayer-book,  such  as  the  hymn-books  of 
the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda,  was  the  fear  that  they 
would  then  neglect  their  Svadhyaya,  and  learn  only 
those  hymns  which  were  enjoined  for  the  sacrifices 
by  the  Kalpa-sutras.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, if,  after  a short  time,  the  authors  of  Ivalpa- 
sutras  became  themselves  the  founders  of  new  Chara- 
nas, in  which  the  Sutras  were  considered  the  most 
essential  portion  of  the  sacred  literature;  so  that 
the  hymns  and  Brahmanas  were  either  neglected,  or 
kept  up  under  the  name  of  “ the  hymns  and  Brah- 
manas of  the  new  Charana,”  having  ceased  to  form  by 
themselves  the  foundation  of  an  independent  tradition 
or  school. 

In  order  to  make  quite  clear  the  influence  which 
the  Sutras  exercised  on  the  final  constitution  of  the 
Yedic  Charanas  we  ought  to  distinguish  between 
three  classes  of  Charanas:  1.  Those  which  originated 
with  the  texts  of  Sanhitas;  2.  Those  which  originated 
with  the  texts  of  Brahmanas;  3.  Those  which  ori- 
ginated with  the  Sutras. 

Kumarila. 
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We  need  not  enter  here  into  the  question,  whether 
originally  there  was  but  one  Veda,  and  whether  this 
original  Yeda  became  afterwards  divided  into  three 
branches  or  Sftkhas,  the  Rig-veda,  Yajur-veda,  and 
Sama-veda.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Brah- 
mans, and  they  consider  these  three  divisions  as  the 
three  most  ancient  Sakhas,  and  their  propagators  or 
pravartakas  as  the  three  most  ancient  Charanas.  This 
is  a natural  mistake.  It  is  the  same  mistake  which 
leads  to  the  assumption  of  a common  literary  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  existence  of  the  spoken  dia- 
lects, whereas  in  fact  the  various  dialects  existed 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  classical  lan- 
guage. The  first  collection  of  Yedic  hymns  is  that 
which  we  have  in  the  Rig-veda,  a collection,  not 
made  with  any  reference  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  later  ceremonial,  and  therefore  not  one  of  three 
branches,  but  the  original  stock,  to  which  the  other 
two,  the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda,  were  added  at  a 
much  later  period. 

The  most  ancient  Sakhas  and  Charanas  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  are  those  which  arose  from 
differences  in  the  text  of  the  Rig-veda-sanhita,  such 
as  the  Bashkalas  and  Sakalas.  We  never  hear  of 
either  Brahmanas  or  Sutras  peculiar  to  these  sakluis, 
and  the  natural  conclusion,  confirmed  besides  by 
native  authority,  is  that  they  diverged  and  became 
separated  on  the  strength  of  various  readings  and 
other  peculiarities,  affecting  the  texts  of  their  San- 
liitas.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of 
similar  Sanhita-sakhas  for  the  Yajur-veda  or  Sama- 
veda.  If  we  take  the  two  sakhas  of  the  Yajur-veda- 
sanhita,  that  of  the  Kanvas  and  that  of  the  Madliy- 
andinas,  both  presuppose  the  existence  of  a Yaja- 
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saneyi-sanhita,  and  this  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  would  have 
been  perfectly  useless  without  a Brahmana.  It  was 
not  the  Sanhita,  but  the  Bralnnana  of  the  Vajasa- 
neyins,  handed  down  as  it  was  in  various  texts,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fifteen  Charanas  of  the  Vajasaneyins, 
and  among  them  to  the  Kanva  and  Madhyandina- 
charanas.  Their  Sanhitas  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and,  startling  as  such  an  opinion  might 
sound  to  an  orthodox  Brahman,  were  probably  not 
put  together  till  after  the  composition  of  the  Vaja- 
saneyi- brahmana  in  its  original  and  primitive  form. 
The  peculiar  differences  in  the  text  of  the  Mantras  of 
the  Kanvas  and  Maxlhyandinas  depend  on  the  differ- 
ences occurring  in  their  respective  Brahmanas,  and 
not  vice  versd.  On  the  same  ground  we  must  doubt 
the  existence  of  ancient  Sanhita-sakhas  for  the  Satna- 
veda. 

The  next  step  which  led  to  the  formation  of  Chara- 
nas was  the  adoption  of  a Brahmana,  and  we  therefore 
call  this  second  class  the  Brahmana-charanas.  When 
the  growth  of  a more  complicated  ceremonial  led  to 
the  establishment  of  three  or  four  classes  of  priests, 
each  performing  peculiar  duties,  and  requiring  a 
special  training  for  their  sacerdotal  office,  there  must 
have  been  a floating  stock  of  Brahmanas,  dicta  theo- 
logica , peculiar  to  each  class  of  priests.  They  treated 
of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  sacrifice.  They 
handed  down  the  authoritative  opinions  of  famous 
sages : they  gave  the  objections  raised  against  such 
opinions  by  other  persons : and  gradually  they  clothed 
these  contradictory  statements  in  the  form  of  a 
logical  argument.  Occasionally  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation was  given  of  the  meaning  of  certain  rites, 
the  simple  and  natural  import  of  which  had  been  for- 
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gotten.  Rewards  were  vouchsafed  to  the  pious  wor- 
shipper, and  instances  were  recorded  of  such  rewards 
having  been  obtained  by  the  faithful  of  former  ages. 
All  these  sayings  and  discussions  were  afterwards  col- 
lected as  three  distinct  Brahmanas,  belonging  to  the 
three  classes  of  priests.  We  still  meet  with  the  general 
names  of  Bahvricha-br&hmanas  for  the  Rig-veda,  of 
Adhvaryu-brahmanas  for  the  Yajur-veda,  and  of 
Chhandoga-brahmanas  for  the  Sama-veda,  without  any 
further  reference  to  particular  Charanas  by  which  these 
Brahmanas  were  collected  or  adopted.  But  those 
Brahmanas  are  no  longer  met  with  in  their  original 
form.  They  have  come  down  to  us,  without  excep- 
tion, as  the  Brahmanas  of  certain  Charanas  of  each 
Veda.  Instead  of  one  Bahvricha-brahmana  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  we  only  find  the  Bahvricha-brahmana  of  the 
Aitareyins,  or  the  Kaushitakins,  or  the  Sankhayanins. 
Instead  of  one  Chhandoga-brahmana  or  Chhandogyam, 
we  have  the  Chhandoga-brahmana  of  the  Tandins  or 
the  Tandy  a,  and  we  find  quotations  from  other 
Charanas,  such  as  the  S&tyayanins1  or  the  Kauthumas. 

1 In  one  of  the  most  interesting  Brahmanas  of  the  Chliandogas, 
the  Samavidhana-brahmana,  we  see  how  the  two  last,  in  a series 
of  teachers,  became  the  founders  of  a Charana.  by  teaching  this 
Brahmana,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  through  a suc- 
cession of  nine  or  at  least  six  masters,  to  a multitude  of  followers. 

-RrsTRrefr  crfa*r 
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Instead  of  one  Adhvaryu-br&hmana,  wc  have  the  dark 
code  of  the  old  Charakas,  or  the  Taittiriyas  and  the 
Kathas,  and  the  new  Br&hmana  of  the  Vajasaneyins, 
and  their  descendants,  the  Kanvas  and  M&dhyandi- 
nas.  We  nowhere  find  the  original  collection  from 
which  the  various  recensions  might  be  supposed  to 
have  branched  off  and  deviated  in  time.  In  most  cases, 
where  we  possess  the  texts  of  a Brahmana,  preserved 
by  different  Sakhas,  the  variations  are  but  small, 
and  they  point  clearly  to  one  and  the  same  original 
from  which  they  descended.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  variations  are  of  a different  kind,  so  much  so  that 
we  are  inclined  to  admit  several  independent  collec- 
tions of  that  floating  stock  of  Brahmanic  lore,  which 
went  on  accumulating  in  different  places  and  through 
various  generations.  If  we  compare  the  Brahmanas 
of  the  Aitareyins  and  the  Kaushitakins,  we  find  their 
wording,  even  where  they  treat  of  the  same  matters, 
very  different.  The  order  in  which  the  sacrifices  are 
described  is  not  always  the  same,  nor  are  the  ceremo- 
nial rules  always  identical.  Illustrations  and  legends 
are  interspersed  in  the  Brahmana  of  the  Kaushitakins 
of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Brahmana  of 
the  Aitareyins.  And  yet,  with  all  these  differences, 
the  literal  coincidence  of  whole  chapters,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  sentences,  the  same  compari- 
sons and  illustrations,  render  it  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  each  of  these  Brahmanas  a perfectly  independent 
origin.  The  two  Brahmanas  of  the  Kanvas  and 
Madhyandinas,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  in  spite  of 

f%«rri  it  On  the  6atyayanins  and 

their  relation  to  the  Sama-veda,  see  Indische  Studien,  i.  49. 
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additions  and  omissions  that  have  been  pointed  out  in 
either,  compel  us  to  admit  that  they  had  a common 
starting-point.  To  judge  from  frequent  quotations, 
the  number  of  Brahmanas,  differing  from  each  other 
more  or  less  considerably,  and  the  number  of  Char  anas 
founded  on  these  Brahmanas,  must  have  been  very 
large.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  this  happened.  The 
name  of  a famous  teacher,  who  gathered  a number 
of  students  around  himself  in  a village,  or  who  lived 
under  the  protection  of  some  small  Baja,  was  preserved 
by  his  pupils  for  generations.  The  sacred  litera- 
ture which  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  teach  in  a 
newly-founded  colony,  was  afterwards  handed  down 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  though  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  traditional  texts  kept  up  in  the 
community  from  which  he  himself  had  started.  Ide 
might,  perhaps,  add  a few  chapters  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, a change  quite  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Brahmans  to  constitute  a new  work,  or  at  least  to 
disqualify  it  for  claiming  any  longer  its  original  title. 
When  these  new  Charanas  had  once  been  founded,  it 
was  but  natural,  though  they  originated  chiefly  with 
a Brahmana  of  their  own,  that  the  text  of  their 
Sanhitas  also  should  be  slightly  modified.  This 
w'as  not  the  case  necessarily.  The  Aitareyins,  for 
instance,  and  the  Kaushitakins,  though  they  differed 
in  their  Brahmanas,  preserved,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
same  sakha  of  the  Sanhita,  and  preserved  it  each  with 
the  same  minute  accuracy.  No  Sanhita  peculiar  to  the 
Kaushitakins  and  Aitareyins  is  ever  mentioned,  and 
the  points  on  which  they  differed  were,  from  the  very 
first,  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  Brah- 
manas. Students  following  different  sakhas,  as  far 
as  their  Brahmana  was  concerned,  might  very  well 
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follow  one  and  the  same  Sakha  of  the  SanbitA, 
though  they  would  no  longer  call  it  by  its  own  ori- 
ginal name.  In  most  cases,  however,  and  particularly 
in  the  Charanas  of  the  Yajur-veda,  a difference  in  the 
Brahman  as  would  necessitate,  or,  at  least,  naturally 
lead  to,  corresponding  differences  in  the  Sanhita,  such 
as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Kanvas 
and  Madhyandinas.1 

These  Brahmana-charanas  existed  previous  to  the 
first  composition  of  the  SAtras,  and  in  the  Sutras 
belonging  to  the  Sama-veda,  which  are  the  earliest 
SAtras  we  possess,  they  are  quoted.  No  Sutra  is  ever 
quoted  in  any  of  the  Brahmanas,  but  there  is  no 
collection  of  SAtras  in  which  the  various  Sakhas  of 
the  Brahmanas  are  not  referred  to  by  name.  The 
authorities  quoted  in  the  Sutras  on  doubtful  points 
of  the  Yedic  ceremonial,  are  invariably  taken  from 
the  Brahmana-charanas.  In  the  commentary  on  Pa- 
nini,  such  names  as  “the  Aitareyins,  theS&tyayanins, 
and  Bhallavins  ” are  distinctly  explained  as  sup- 
porters of  ancient  Brahmanas  ; and  the  antiquity  of 
the  two  last  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  quoted  as  Brahmanic  authorities  in  the 
Satapatha-brahmana.2 

The  third  and  most  modern  class  of  Charanas  con- 
sists of  those  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  body  of  Sutras,  such  as  the  A&va- 
layaniyas,  the  Katyayaniyas,  and  many  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  Taittiriyas.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  with  certainty  whether  a Charana  dates 
* 

1 The  differences  of  these  schools  may  be  seen  in  Weber’s 
edition  of  the  Yajur-veda  at  the  end  of  each  Adhyaya. 

2 See  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  ii.  44. 
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from  the  Brahmana  period,  or  from  the  Sutra  period, 
because  so  many  of  the  Br&hmanas  and  Sutras  have 
been  lost,  and  some  of  the  Brahmanas  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  more  modern 
Sutra-charanas,  by  which  they  were  adopted.  It  is 
easy  to  determine  that  the  Kaushitakins  date  from  the 
Brahmana  period,  because  there  is  neither  a Kaushi- 
taki-sutra  nor  a Kaushitaki-sanhita,  but  only  aKaushi- 
taki-brahmana ; but  in  other  instances  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  India  is  too  fragmentary 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  age  of  the  numerous  Charanas 
which  are  quoted  by  later  authorities.  Some  of  the 
Sutras  again,  as  we  saw  before,  are  older  than  others, 
and  seem  almost  to  trespass  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Brahmana  period.  How  are  we  to  determine,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the.Sankhayanas  were  originally  a 
Brahmana-charana,  and  had  their  Sutras  written  by 
one  of  their  own  sect,  or  whether  the  foundation  of 
their  Charana  rested  on  the  text  of  the  Sutras  ',  a new 
text  of  the  original  Brahmana  of  the  Balivrichas  being 
adopted  by  them  in  later  times,  and  thenceforth  quoted 
as  the  Sankhayana-brahmana  ? In  some  instances 
the  relative  age  of  certain  Sutras  has  been  preserved 
by  the  tradition  of  the  schools.  Thus  the  most 
ancient  Sutra  of  the  Taittiriyas  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Baudhayana,  who  was  succeeded  by  Bh&ra- 
dvaja,  Apastamba,  Satyashadha  HiranyakeSin,  Ya- 
dhuna,  and  Yaikhanasa ; all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  last,  have  lent  their  names  to  dif- 
ferent Charanas  of  the  dark  Yajur-veda. 


1 It  should  be  observed,  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Charanavyuba 
the  two  Charanas,  which  belong  most  likely  to  the  Sautra  period, 
those  of  Asvnlayana  and  Sankhayana,  are  not  mentioned. 
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Although  none  of  the  Sfttras  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  founding  a new 
Charana,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  different 
communities,  after  adopting  a collection  of  Sutras  as 
the  highest  authority  for  their  ceremonial,  became 
inclined  to  waive  minor  points  of  difference  in  the 
Sanhitas  and  Brahmanas,  and  thus  coalesced  intoa  new 
Charana  under  the  name  and  sanction  of  their  Sutra- 
kara.  After  these  new  Sautra-charanas  had  once  been 
started,  we  find  that  the  Sanhitas  and  Brahmanas,  cur- 
rent among  their  members,  Avere  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  new  Charanas.  TIiusavc  may  explain  the 
title  of  Asvalayana-brahmana  given  to  the  Aitareya- 
brahmana  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library1; 
and  Ave  shall  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  same  meaning 
to  an  Asvalayana-brahmana,  said  to  be  quoted  by 
Yajnikadeva  in  his  commentary  on  Katyayana.2  Why 
such  a Brahinana  should  not  be  quoted  by  early 
writers,  such  as  the  authors  of  Sutras,  is  easily  un- 
derstood. Its  title  Avas  necessarily  of  late  origin,  and 
it  is  important  as  marking  the  progressive  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Indian  literature.  We  have  a 
similar  and  still  better  authenticated  instance  in  the 
so-called  Apastamba-brahmana,  Avhicli  is  but  a dif- 
ferent title  of  the  Taittiriya-brahmana,  as  adopted  by 
the  folloAvers  of  the  Apastamba-sutras.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Sutras  may  be  said  to  have  contri- 
buted partly  to  the  formation  of  new  Charanas,  some  of 
Avhich  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ancient  lists,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Katyayaniyas ; partly  to  the  extinction 

1 MS.  Wilson,  473.  The  title  is  (sic); 

it  contains  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana. 

c Katyayana,  ii.  5.  18. ; vi.  6.  5.  Inuische  Studien,  i.  230. 
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of  the  more  ancient  Brahmana-charanas  and  Sanhita- 
charanas,  many  of  which  are  now  known  to  us  by 
name  only. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  Sutras  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Sutra-charanas  was  felt  as  an  innovation  by 
the  Brahmans  themselves,  we  perceive  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  even  modern  writers  speak  of  them ; 
half  objecting  to  their  authority,  yet  glad  to  admit  and 
even  to  defend  what  could  no  longer  be  prevented. 
The  Sutras  were  not,  indeed,  admitted  as  part  of  the 
Sruti,  yet  they  were  made  part  of  the  Svadhyaya, 
and  had  to  be  learned  by  heart  by  the  young  student. 
They  might,  therefore,  like  the  Sanhitas  and  Brah- 
manas,  claim  a kind  of  sacred  character,  and  in  time 
become  the  charter  of  a new  Charana.  Thus  we  read 
in  Mahadeva’s  Commentary  on  the  Hiranyakesi-su- 
tras1 : “The  Kalpa-sutra  is  sometimes  different  for 
different  Sakhas,  sometimes  it  is  not.  The  difference 
of  the  Sakhas  arises  partly  from  a difference  of  the 
sacred  texts  ( adhyayana  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
svddhydya , perhaps  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  taught  in  the  Pratisakhyas),  partly 
from  a difference  in  the  Sutras.  The  Sutras  of  Asva- 
layana  and  Katyayana,  for  instance,  are  the  same  for 


1 7PJ  7TTW- 

ft  : tTwntr- 

^ *TT«TT 
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two  Sakhas  whose  respective  texts  are  different,  while 
in  the  Taittiriya-veda  we  find  Sakhas  with  different 
Sutras,  but  no  differences  in  their  sacred  texts.  Hence 
it  may  be  said that  sometimes,  where  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  Sfttras,  there  is  also  a difference  of 
Sakha ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a dif- 
ference of  Sakha,  there  may  be  a difference  in  the 
Sutras.”  Mahadeva  goes  even  further,  and  tries  to 
show  that,  like  all  the  revealed  literature  of  the  Brah- 
mans, the  Sutras  also  existed  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  time  and  had  no  historical  origin.2  “ As  the  various 
Sakhas,”  he  says,  “which  arise  from  various  readings 
of  the  sacred  texts  are  without  a beginning,  or  eternal, 
so  are  also  the  various  Sakhas  which  arise  from  dif- 
ferent Sutras.  *For  the  titles  of  certain  Sutras,  derived 
from  their  authors,  are  not  modern ; but  being  eternal, 
as  inherent  in  individual  Rishis,  whose  names  occur  in 
certain  Kalpas  or  ceremonials,  and  retaining  the  same 
character  when  applied  to  the  Sutras,  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Rishis,  they  hold  good  as  titles  for 

1 Afterwards  he  says  again  : 7f2JT  %fri 

^faN:  H “It  has  been  shown  in  the  Charanavyuha,  that  in 
the  Taittiriya-sakha,  where  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  sacred 
text,  subordinate  Sakhas  arise  from  different  Sutras.” 

^ f%  fcj TTTrTTcfrwqTT- 

(Trr^T?T^f^^f^  fwr  rpsnrtcr^;^  ^ far?rr 
5^w7Ttf%rr5iTwrg  ^tii 

“ Nanakalpa-gatasu  ” cannot  refer  to  the  chronological  Kalpas, 
because  these  are  after  the  beginning  of  time. 
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Vakhas,  which  apparently  are  marked  by  the  names 
of  men.”1  We  may  now  understand  in  what  sense 
the  same  Mahadeva  gives  to  the  word  Charana  the 
meaning  both  of  Sakha  and  Sutra.  “ It  is  true,”  he 
says,  “ that  s<ikha  means  a part  of  the  sacred  tradition, 
consisting  of  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  and  that  the 
subordinate  sakhas  of  the  Yeda  owe  their  origin  to 
the  differences  of  either  Mantras  or  Brahmanas. 
Nevertheless,  as  Yeda  means  the  sacred  tradition, 
together  with  the  Angas  or  subsidiary  doctrines,  a 
sakha  may  include  the  Angas  and  yet  remain  Yeda, 
and  as  such  become  different  from  other  sakhas,  owing 
to  a difference  in  the  Angas.  If,  therefore,  the  Sutra, 
which  is  an  Anga,  differs,  there  will  be  difference  in 
the  sacred  tradition  ; and  thus  a difference  in  the 
Sutras  may  well  become  the  cause  of  a different  name 
of  a Sakha.”2 

The  following  list,  though  far  from  being  complete, 
contains  some  of  the  Kalpa-sutras  which  are  best 
known  to  us  either  from  MSS.  or  otherwise  : — 

1 Cf.  p.  97,  n. 

2 xr:w^:i  rrtt:  w:  ri  fa- 

^nsTT^:n  *it- 

RrJJ  ^r?j|  *RT  wt^T: 

TR  'STTWTfq  KTWrTT^ 

THTTW  YJrSTRTSR- 

^ %f5: 1 *RT 
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I.  Yajur-veda. 

A.  Old,  or  Dark  Text. 

1.  Apastaraba,  text  and  commentary  existing. 

2.  Baudh&yana,  text  and  commentary  existing. 

3.  Satyashadha  Iliranyakesin,  text  and  commen- 

tary existing. 

4.  Manava-siitra,  large  fragments  of  text  existing. 

5.  Bharadvaja-stitra,  quoted. 

G.  Yadhuna-sutra,  quoted. 

7.  Yaikhanasa-sutra,  quoted. 

8.  Laugakshi-sfitra,  quoted. 

9.  Maitra-sfttra,  quoted. 

10.  Katha-sfitra,  quoted. 

11.  Y araha-sutra,  quoted. 

B.  New,  or  Bright  Text. 

1.  Katyayana,  text  and  commentary  existing. 

II.  Sama-veda. 

1.  M asaka’s  Arsliey a-kalpa,  text  and  commentary 
existing. 

2.  Laty&yana-sutra  (Kauthuma),  ditto. 

3.  Drahyayana-sutra  (Ranayaniya),  ditto. 

III.  Rig-veda. 

1 . Asvalayana-sutra,  text  and  commentary  existing. 

2.  Sankhay ana- sutra,  ditto. 

3.  Saunaka-sutra,  quoted. 

IY.  Atharva-veda. 

1.  Kusika- sutra,  text  existing. 
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Two  other  classes  of  Sfitras  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  literature 
with  the  Srauta-sutras,  viz.  the  Grihya,  and  Sama- 
yacharika-stitras.  Both  are  included  under  the  common 
title  of  Smarta-sutras,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Srau- 
ta-sutras  ; the  latter  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
Sruti  (the  Mantras  and  Brahmanas),  the  former  from 
Smriti,  or  immemorial  tradition.  The  Grihya  and  Sa- 
mayacharika-sutras  have  frequently  been  confounded 
by  European  scholars  ; but  the  Brahmans  distinguish 
strictly  between  the  Grihya  ceremonies,  performed  by 
the  married  householder,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  and  the  Samayacharika  rules,  which  are  to  be 
observed  by  the  rising  generation,  and  which  regulate 
the  various  relations  of  every-day  life.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  Samayacharika,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
Dharma-sutras,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  originals 
of  the  later  metrical  law-books,  such  as  Manu,  Yajna- 
valkya,  and  the  rest ; and  the  statement  of  Mega- 
sthenes,  that  the  Hindus  at  his  time  administered 
law  from  memory  {6t.no  [/.vy [xrjs')1  can  only  refer  to  the 
Smarta-sutras  of  the  Charanas,  and  not  to  the  modern 
Smriti-sanhitas  of  Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  Parasara,  &c. 


1 Strabo,  xv.  1.  53,  seq.,  quotes  Megasthenes : Ttyopeyovg  S’  ovv 
iy  to)  ZaydpoKorrov  oTparontSu),  (pr)iriy  6 Meyarrdt ypQ,  rtTrapuKov ra 
pvpiaSwv  n\j'idovg  idpvptyov,  p pfiepiay  i)ptpav  iSely  ayrjyeyptya  icXep- 
para  nXtiovwv  rj  oiaootriwy  Bpa^pwy  «£(«,  aypucpotg  Ka't  ravra  yo- 
potg  xpojptyoiQ.  Oi/Se  yap  ypuppara  elSeyai  uiirovc,  aA\*  ano  pvr\pp c 
t ka ora  dioacelaQai.  Schwanbeck  suggests  that  only  the  last  words 
and  pvi]pt]Q  tKacrra  dioiKtlaOai  contain  the  truth,  pyi'jpp  being  a 
vague  interpretation  of  smriti,  memory  or  tradition  ; and  that  the 
first  part  was  a wrong  conclusion  of  the  Greeks.  The  question 
whether  the  Hindus  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing 
during  the  Sutra  period,  will  have  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 
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The  Grihya-sfitras,  belonging  to  the  old  Yajur-veda, 
are  numerous.  Quotations  have  been  met  with  from 
Baudhayana,  Bharadvaja,  Iliranyakesin,  the  Kathaka l, 
and  the  Maitrayaniyas2,  all  names  connected  with  the 
Taittiriya-veda,  and  proving  the  existence  of  distinct 
collections  of  Grihya-sutras.  The  number  of  similar 
Sutras  for  the  bright  Yajur-veda  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  considerable.  Every  one  of  the  fifteen 
Charanas  of  the  Vajasaneyins  is  said  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  Kula-dharmas,  which  may  have  been  either 
Grihya  or  Dharma-sfitras.3  The  only  collection,  how- 
ever, which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  Paras- 
kara.4  Another,  ascribed  to  Vaijavapin,  is  quoted, 
but  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  manuscript.  Con- 
nected with  the  Sama-veda,  the  Grihya-sutras  of  Go- 
bhila,  adopted  both  by  the  Ranayaniyas  and  the  Kau- 
tliumas,  seem  to  have  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity, 
there  being  but  one  other  collection,  the  Khadira- 
grihya,  which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a parallel  au- 
thority of  the  Chhandogas.5  The  Grihya-sfitras  of  the 
Rig-veda  or  the  Bahvrichas  were  written  by  Saunaka, 
and  he  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  legal  subjects  by 
as  late  a writer  as  the  author  of  the  Manava-dharma- 
sastra  (iii.  1G.)  The  only  two  collections,  however, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  MS.  are  those  of  Asva- 
layana  and  Sankhayana. 

1 See  Stenzler  “ On  Indian  Law  Books,”  Ind.  Stud.  i.  232,  and 
iii.  159. 

2 Weber,  Yorlesungen,  p.  97. 

3 See  p.  121,  n/  1. 

4 In  a MS.  (Wilson,  451.)  Paraskara’s  Grihya-sutras  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Madhyandini-sakha. 

5 See  As-aditya  in  his  “ Commentary  on  the  Karma- pradipa,” 
Ind.  Stud.  i.  58.  This  Karma-pradipa,  a work  ascribed  to  Ka- 
tyayana,  is  intended  as  a supplement  to  Gobliila. 
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Various  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Brahmans 
themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  grihya.  Griha,  ac- 
cording to  the  commentary  on  Asvalayana,  signifies 
not  only  house , but  also  wife.  In  support  of  the 
latter  meaning  he  quotes  a passage,  sagriho  griham 
agatah , “ he  is  gone  to  the  house  with  his  wife.” 
According  to  this  derivation  the  grihya  ceremonies 
would  be  those  which  are  performed  with  the  sacred 
fire,  first  lighted  by  a husband  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage.  This  fire,  or  the  altar  on  which  it  is  kept, 
is  called  grihya,  and  the  grihya  sacrifices  are  all 
performed  on  that  altar.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
griha  can  ever  mean  wife.  In  the  passage  quoted 
above,  it  rather  means  house  or  family.  Besides,  as 
the  Hindus  themselves  admit,  this  domestic  fire  has 
sometimes  to  be  lighted  by  a Brahman1  before  his 
marriage,  in  case  his  father  should  die  prematurely.2 
Grihya,  therefore,  probably  meant  originally  the  house 
or  the  family-hearth,  from  griha,  house ; and  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  great  sacrifices  for  which  several 
hearths  were  required,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  vaitdnika 3,  that  the  domestic  ceremonies  were 

1 ^TrT*T:  I This 

is  taken  from  Gautama,  v.  1. 

2 A Brahmacharin  who  has  not  yet  finished  his  religious  educa- 
tion, possesses  no  sacred  fires  of  his  own,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to 
perform  ceremonies  with  burnt-offerings,  he  must  do  so  with  com- 
mon fire  and  without  sacred  vessels.  Thus  the  Katyayana-sutra- 

paddhati  says : 

3 f%rrr«?T s 
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called  grihya , as  performed  by  means  of  the  one  do- 
mestic tire.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  former  interpretation,  that  in  Gobhila’s  Shtra 
these  domestic  ceremonies  are  not  called  grihya,  but 
grihya-karmani,  and  that  here  also  the  commentator 
admits  grihya  in  the  sense  of  housewife  or  tradition.1 

The  general  name  of  the  sacrifices  performed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Grihya-sfitras,  is  Pakayajna,  where 
pdka  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  coipking, 
but  signifies,  according  to  Indian  authorities,  either 
small  or  good.  That  pdka  is  used  in  the  first  sense 
appears  from  such  expressions  as  “ yo’smatpakatarah,” 
“ he  who  is  smaller  than  we.”  But  the  more  likely 
meaning  is  good  or  excellent  or  perfect;  because,  as 
the  commentators  remark,  these  ceremonies  impart 
to  every  man  that  peculiar  fitness  without  which 
he  would  be  excluded  from  the  sacrifices,  and  from 
all  the  benefits  of  his  religion.  As  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  marriage  ceremonies  should  be  rightly 
performed,  that  the  choice  of  the  bride  should  be  made 
according  to  sacred  rules,  prescribed  in  the  Sutras  or 
established  by  independent  tradition  in  various  fa- 
milies and  localities,  the  first  ceremony  described  in 


Narayana  on  Asv.  Grihya- 

sutra.  The  three  fires  are  the  Garhapatya,  Ahavaniya,  and  Da- 
kshina  ; the  one  fire  is  the  Avasatliya  or  Grihya. 

1 ’srqnn  wr- 

I ?Tf%T*ITf%  cTTfsT  | 

wig'll  wf?f:i  ttw  ^rfwii 

TIT  rT^T  *TTf% 
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the  Grihya-sfitras  is  Marriage.  Then  follow  the  Sans- 
karas,  the  rites  to  be  performed  at  the  conception 
of  a child,  at  various  periods  before  his  birth,  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  the  ceremony  of  naming  the 
child,  of  carrying  him  out  to  see  the  sun,  of  feeding 
him,  of  cutting  his  hair,  and  lastly  of  investing  him 
as  a student,  and  handing  him  to  a Guru,  under 
whose  care  he  is  to  study  the  sacred  writings,  that  is 
to  say,  to  learn  them  by  heart,  and  to  perform  all  the 
offices  of  a Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  It  is 
only  after  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  grown 
up  to  manhood,  that  he  is  allowed  to  marry,  to  light 
the  sacrificial  fire  for  himself,  to  choose  his  priests, 
and  to  perform  year  after  year  the  solemn  sacrifices, 
prescribed  by  the  Sruti  and  the  Smriti.  The  latter 
are  described  in  the  later  books  of  the  Grihya-sutras, 
and  the  last  book  contains  a full  account  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  and  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

There  is  certainly  more  of  human  interest  in  these 
domestic  rites  than  in  the  great  sacrifices  described 
in  the  Srauta-sfitras.  The  offerings  themselves  are 
generally  of  a simple  nature,  and  the  ceremonial  is 
such  that  it  does  not  require  the  assistance  of  a large 
class  of  professional  priests.  A log  of  wood  placed 
on  the  fire  of  the  hearth,  an  oblation  poured  out  to 
the  gods,  or  alms  given  to  the  Brahmans,  this  is 
what  constitutes  a paka-yajna.  Asvalayana  quotes 
several  passages  from  the  Veda,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  gods  do  not  despise  those  simple  offerings, 
nay,  that  a mere  prayer  will  secure  their  favour, 
and  that  a hymn  of  praise  is  as  good  as  bulls  and 
cows.  He  quotes  from  Rv.  viii.  19.  5.  and  6.:  “ The 
mortal  who  sacrifices  to  Agni  with  a log  of  wood,  with 
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an  oblation,  with  a bundle  of  grass1,  with  a reverence, 
careful  in  his  performance,  his  horses  will  press  on 
quickly,  his  fame  will  be  the  brightest ; nowhere 
will  mischief,  whether  wrought  by  the  gods  or 
wrought  by  men,  reach  him.”  Another  verse  is 
quoted  from  Rv.  viii.  24.  20.,  where  men  are  called 
upon  “ to  speak  a mighty  speech  which  is  sweeter 
to  Indra  than  milk  (ghrita,  ghee)  and  honey.”  And 
lastly,  reference  is  made  to  a passage  (Rv.  vi.  16.  47.) 
where  the  poet  says : “ With  this  hymn  of  praise,  0 
Agni,  we  bring  thee  a sacrifice  that  is  fashioned 
by  the  heart;  may  these  be  thy  bulls,  thy  oxen,  and 
thy  cows.”  All  these  passages  are  more  applicable  to 
the  Grihya  than  to  the  Srauta  ceremonies,  and  though 
the  latter  may  seem  of  greater  importance  to  the 
Brahmans,  to  us  the  former  will  be  more  deeply  inter- 
esting, as  disclosing  that  deep-rooted  tendency  in  the 
heart  of  man  to  bring  the  chief  events  of  human  life 
in  connection  with  a higher  power,  and  to  give  to  our 
joys  and  sufferings  a deeper  significance  and  a re- 
ligious sanctification.2 


1 The  Commentator  explains  veda  as  the  sacred  code.  Such  a 
code  was  not  known  to  the  authors  of  the  hymns.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  veda,  see  page  27.  note  1. 

2 In  addition  to  a list  of  literary  names  quoted  in  the  Grihya-  . 
sutras  of  Asvalayana  (see  p.  42),  I subjoin  a larger  list  of  a similar 
character  from  the  Sankhayana-grihya-sutras,  of  which  a copy 
exists  at  Berlin.  (Weber,  “ Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.”  p.  33.) 
Sumantuh,  Jaimini  - Vaisampayana  - Pailasutrabhashya  - Gargya- 
Babhru-Babhravya-Mandu-Mandavyah,  Gargi  Vachaknavi,  Va- 
dava  Pratitheyi,  Sulablia  Maitreyi ; Kaholam,  Kaushitakim, 
Mahakaushitakim,  Suyajnam,  Sankhayanam,  Asvalayanam,  Aita- 
reyam,  Mahaitareyam,  Bharadvajam,  Jatukarnyam,  Paingyam, 
Mahapaingyam,  Bashkalam,  Gargyam,  Sakalyam,  Mandukeyam, 
Mahadamatram,  Audavahim,  Mahaudavahim,  Sauyamim,  Sau- 
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The  third  class  of  the  Sutras,  the  Samayacharika  or 
Dharma-sutras,  are  equally  interesting  on  account  of 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  every-day  life  of 
the  early  Brahmans.  According  to  the  commenta- 
ries on  these  works,  the  existence  of  the  Dharma- 
sutras  is  presupposed  by  the  Srauta  and  Grihya-sutras. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  in  the  former,  that  a certain 
act  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  performed  by  a man,  after 
he  has  adjusted  his  sacrificial  cord  (yajnopavitin)  : 
but  in  what  peculiar  manner  a man  ought  to  adjust  that 
cord  is  not  stated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  known  from 
the  Dharma-sutras.  The  same  remark  is  made  with 
reference  to  the  exact  manner  of  rinsing  the  mouth 
(achanta),  and  of  performing  the  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  (sandhyavandana).  These  matters  are 
spoken  of  as  generally  known  from  the  Sutras,  and, 
according  to  Hindu  commentators,  they  could  only 
be  known  from  the  Dharma-sutras.  This  argument, 
however,  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  historical  priority  of  the  Dharma-sutras.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  more  likely  that  these  matters, 
such-as  adjusting  the  sacrificial  cord,  &c.,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  well  known  at  the  time  when  the 
Srauta  and  Grihya-sutras  were  first  composed,  that 
they  required  no  elucidation.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
considering  the  Dharma-sutras  as  earlier  in  time,  the 
evidence,  as  far  as  it  is  known  at  present,  would 
rather  point  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  make  us 
look  upon  these  Dharma-sutras  as  the  latest  of  the 
three  branches  of  Sutras.  This  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  other  reflections.  In  neither  of  the  other 
Sutras  is  the  position  of  the  Sudra  so  definitely 

nakim,  Gautamim,  Sakapunim,  ye  clianya  acharyas,  te  sarve 
tripyantv  iti.  Sec  also  Karmapradipa,  MS.  TV.  465.  p.  16.  b. 
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marked  as  in  the  Dharma-sutras.  Apastamba,  in  his 
Samayachcirika-sutras,  declares  distinctly  that  there 
are  four  Yarnas,  the  Brahmana,  the  Kshatriya,  the 
Yaisya,  the  Sitdra,  but  that  the  initiatory  rites,  the 
Upanayana  in  particular,  are  only  intended  for  the 
three  first  classes.  The  same  is  implied,  no  doubt, 
in  the  other  Siltras,  which  give  the  rules  as  to  the 
proper  time  when  a young  Brahman,  a young  Ksha- 
triya, or  a young  Yaisya  should  be  apprenticed  with 
their  spiritual  tutors,  but  never  say  at  what  age 
this  or  similar  ceremonies  should  be  performed  for  one 
not  belonging  to  these  three  Yarnas.  Yet  they  never 
exclude  the  Sitdra  expressly1,  nor  do  they  represent 
him  as  the  born  slave  or  client  of  the  other  castes.  In 
the  Dhanna-sfitras  the  social  degradation  of  the  Stidra 
is  as  great  as  in  the  later  Law-books,  and  the  same 
crime,  if  committed  by  a Brahman  and  a Sudra,  is 
visited  with  very  different  punishments.  Thus,  if  a 
member  of  the  three  Yarnas  commits  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  a Sudra,  he  is  to  be  banished ; if  a Sudra 
commits  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a member  of  the 
three  Yarnas,  he  is  to  be  executed.2  If  a Sudra 

1 Apast.  i.  6. 

^ ^rf%i  25W 

c * 

in  later  works,  such  as  the  Sanskara-ganapati,  this 
Sutra  of  Apastamba,  which  excludes  the  Sudi  as  from  initiation, 
has  been  so  altered  as  to  admit  them.  MS.  E.  I.  H.  912,  p.  16. 

’TO  I 

WPMl  ^^TrT^vr:  II 

2 ms.  P.  163.  b.  cjns  ^r- 

4r^fi  (^rwr  f%w:). 
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abuses  an  honest  member  of  the  three  Varnas,  his 
tongue  is  to  be  cut  out.1  He  is  to  be  flogged  for  not 
keeping  at  a respectful  distance.  For  murder,  theft, 
and  pillage  the  Sudra  is  executed;  the  Brahman,  if 
caught  in  the  same  offences,  is  only  deprived  of  his 
eye-sight.  This  is  the  same  iniquitous  law,  which  we 
find  in  the  later  Law-books.  But  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  &ftdras  and  the  other  Varnas  is 
so  sharply  drawn  by  Apastamba,  he  admits  that  a 
Sudra,  if  he  obeys  the  law,  may  be  born  again  as  a 
Vaisya,  the  Vaisya  as  a Kshatriya,  and  the  Ivshatriya 
as  a Brahman2;  and  that  a Brahman,  if  he  disre- 
gards the  law,  will  be  born  again  as  a Kshatriya,  the 
Kshatriya  as  a VaiSya,  and  the  Vaisya  as  a Sudra. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Dharma-sutras 
formed  merely  an  appendix  to  the  Srauta  and  Grihya- 
sutras,  and  that  they  should  be  classed  with  the 
Parisishta  literature.  But  such  a supposition  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact,  that  the  Dharma-sfitras  occa- 
sionally treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  Grihya- 
sfitras,and  employ  almost  the  same  words  in  explaining 
some  of  the  initiatory  rites,  the  Sanskaras.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  independent  collec- 
tions of  Sutras,  later  perhaps  than  the  Srauta  and 

1 MS.  p.  164b. 

2 MS.  p.  125b. 

oITf^mfTV  TTt  II 
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Grihya-sfttras,  but  enjoying  the  same  authority  on 
matters  belonging  to  Smriti  or  tradition,  as  the  Grihya- 
sutras. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Ten  Sutras  of  the 
Sama-veda.1  These  Sutras2  do  not  all,  strictly  speak- 
ing, treat  of  the  Kalpa,  or  the  ceremonial.  Some 
of  them  are  little  more  than  lists,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Anukramanis  or  Indices,  appended  to  the  other 
Vedas.  Their  style,  however,  approaches  the  style 
of  the  Siitras  ; and,  as  they  are  quoted  together  as 
the  Ten  Sutras,  and  as  some  of  them  belong  decidedly 
to  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Sutra  literature,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  place  them  here,  than  to 
refer  them  to  the  Parisishta  literature,  with  which 
they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common.  They  are  : 

I.  The  Kalpa-sutra,  or  Arsheya-kalpa  of  Masaka, 
an  index  of  the  hymns  used  by  the  Chhandoga  priests, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  sacrifices  are  described  in 
the  Tandya-brahmana.  Eleven  Prapathakas:  1 — 5, 
on  the  sacrifices  called  Ekdha ; 6 — 9,  on  the  sacri- 


1 The  most  important  among  them  were  first  noticed  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Weber,  on  whose  authority  some  of  our  statements 
must  rest. 


2 MS.  Chamb.  100. 


vxp'vrg  vii  v 

vi  v fripj  ^^VTraftrNii 

Varadaraja,  in  his  Commentary  on  Katyayana’s  Pratihara  (MS. 


Bodl.  W.  394.). 


and  again  : TV  Vra  -RT WVt  ^Tf?T- 
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fices  called  Alvina  ; 10  — 12,  on  the  sacrifices  called 
Sattra.  Commentary  by  Varadaraja. 

II.  The  Anupada-sutra,  a gloss  to  the  Tandya- 
brahmana,  in  ten  Prapathakas. 

III.  The  Kalpa-sutra,  already  mentioned,  either  of 
Latyayana  or  Drahyayana.  Latyayana  quotes  Ma- 
saka,  and  follows  the  order  of  the  Tandya-brahmana. 

IY.  The  Nidana-sutra,  on  Metres,  in  ten  Prapa- 
thakas. 

Y.  The  Upagrantha-sutra,  a treatise  on  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  Sama-veda  sacrifices,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Katyayana.1 

YI.  The  Kshudra-sfitra  or  Kshaudra,  in  three  Pra- 
pathakas, equally  treating  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Sama-veda.2 

YII.  The  Tandiilakshana-sutra. 

YIII.  The  Panchavidha-sutra3,  in  two  Prapathakas. 

IX.  The  Kalpanupada,  and 

X.  The  Anustotra-sutra4,  in  two  Prapathakas. 

We  miss  in  this  list  the  Pushpa-sutra,  ascribed  to 

Gobhila,  and  containing  rules  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  text  of  the  hymns  to  their  musical  performance. 

Jyotisha,  or  Astronomy. 

The  last  of  the  Yedangas  is  called  Jyotisha,  or 

1 Cf.  Ind.  Studien,  i.  43.  54. 56.  58  ; MS.  E.  I.  H.  121. 

copied  Samvat,  1586=1530  a.d.  by  Pandita  Sri  La- 
• 

kslimidhara,  son  of  Sri  Bhima, 

2 MS.  Bodl.  W.  375. 

3 MS.  Bodl.  W.  375.  Begins 

*T?!v5r:  rTrqt^^  II  One  of 

these  five  Bliaktis,  the  Pratihara,  is  described  in  the  Pratihara- 
sutra,  ascribed -to  Katyayana,  and  explained  by  Varadaraja. 

* MS.  Bodl.  W.  375. 
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Astronomy.  Its  literature  is  very  scanty,  and  the 
small  treatise,  generally  quoted  as  the  Jyotisha,  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  of  works  as  the  Sikslni. 
Colebrooke  speaks  of  different  Jyotishas  for  each 
Veda,  and  he  calls  one,  which  has  a commentary,  the 
Jyotisha  of  the  Rig-veda.  Among  his  MSS.,  how- 
ever, which  are  now  deposited  at  the  East  India 
House,  there  is  but  one  work  of  this  kind.  It  exists 
in  various  MSS.  (Nos.  1378,  1743,  1520),  and  the 
differences  between  these  MSS.  are  so  small  that  we 
could  hardly  consider  them  as  distinct  works.  This 
tract  is  later  than  the  Sutra  period,  and  we  possess  as 
yet  no  work  on  ancient  astronomy,  composed  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Sutras.  Notwithstanding  its 
modern  form,  however,  the  doctrines  which  are  pro- 
pounded in  this  small  treatise  represent  the  earliest 
stage  of  Hindu  astronomy.  The  theories  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  the  rules  which  it  lays  down,  are 
more  simple,  less  scientific,  than  anything  we  find 
in  other  astronomical  treatises.  Nor  is  it  the  object 
of  this  small  tract  to  teach  astronomy.  It  has  a 
practical  object,  which  is  to  convey  such  knowledge 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  is  necessary  for  fixing  the 
days  and  hours  of  the  Vedic  sacrifices.  It  was  the 
establishment  of  a sacred  Calendar,  which  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  astronomical 
studies.  Thus  we  meet  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Aranyakas  with  frequent  allusions  to  astronomical 
subjects,  and  even  in  the  hymns  we  find  traces  which 
indicate  a certain  advance  in  the  observation  of  the 
moon,  as  the  measurer  of  time.  The  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  moon  is  the  same  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  German,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  a root  which 
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originally  means  to  measure,  shows  that  even  before 
the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  family,  the  moon 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  chief  means  of  measuring 
time.  And  the  close  connection  between  the  names 
of  moon  and  month  proves  that  a certain  knowledge 
of  lunar  chronology  existed  during  the  same  early 
period.  In  one  passage  of  the  Rig-veda1  the  moon  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Nakshatras,  and  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Nakshatras,  the  well-known  name  of  the  Lunar  Man- 
sions or  the  Lunar  Zodiac.  In  the  hymns2  the 
phases  of  the  moon  have  not  only  received  proper 
names,  but  they  have  been  personified,  and  are  in- 
voked as  deities  to  grant  progeny  to  their  wor- 
shippers. Again,  there  is  a passage  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Rig-veda,  where,  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
months,  a thirteenth  or  intercalary  month  is  men- 
tioned. The  poet  says  there  (Rv.  i.  25.  8.),  “ He 
(Yaruna),  firm  in  his  work,  knows  the  twelve  months 
with  their  offspring,  and  knows  the  month  which  is 
produced  in  addition.”  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  idea  of  an  intercalary  month  was  too  scientific 
for  the  early  poets  of  the  Yeda,  and  a different  trans- 
lation has  been  proposed:  “Yaruna,  who  knows  the 
twelve  months,  and  knows  those  which  are  to  come.” 
But  the  poet  would  not  have  used  the  singular  of  the 
verb,  if  he  meant  the  plural.  He  could  not  have 


1 Rv.  viii.  3.  20 : “ atho  nakshatranam  esha'm  upasthe  soma 
a'hitah,”  “ Soma  is  placed  in  the  lap  of  these  Nakshatras.” 

2 Rv.  ii.  32.  Raka,  the  full  moon  ; Sinivali,  the  last  day  before 
the  new  moon  ; and  Gungu,  the  new  moon,  are  mentioned.  Rv. 
v.  42.  12,  Raka  occurs  again  ; and  x.  48.  8.  we  read  Gungubhyah. 
In  both  these  passages,  however,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  rivers,  and 
not  of  the  moon. 
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said,  “ the  twelve  months  and  those  which  are  to 
come,”  if  he  meant  to  say,  “ the  past  months  and 
tlipse  which  are  to  come.”  No  doubt  the  acquaint- 
ance with*  an  intercalary  month  presupposes  a certain 
knowledge  of  lunar  and  solar  astronomy,  but  not 
more  than  what  a shepherd  or  a sailor  might  gain  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  The  whole  idea  expressed  by 
the  poet  is,  that  Varuna  maintains  the  established 
order  of  the  world,  and  therefore  knows  the  twelve 
months  and  also  the  thirteenth.  In  the  hymns  of 
the  Yajur-veda  the  thirteenth  month  is  changed  al- 
ready into  a deity.  Oblations  are  offered  (Vajasan.- 
sanhita,  vii.  30.,  xxii.  31.)  to  each  of  the  twelve 
months,  and  at  the  end  one  oblation  is  made  to  An- 
hasaspati,  the  deity  of  the  intercalary  month.  In 
the  Br&hmanas1  likewise  the  thirteenth  month  is 
mentioned,  and  in  the  Jyotisha  the  theory  of  inter- 
calation is  fully  explained.  Two  names  for  “an  astro- 
nomer,” Xakshatra-darsa  and  Ganaka,  occur  as  early 
as  the  Taittiriyaka  and  the  Sanhita  of  the  Yajur- 
veda2;  and  among  the  sciences  of  the  early  Brah- 
mans, Nakshatra-vidya  or  Astronomy  is  mentioned  in 
the  Chhandogyopanishad.  In  the  Ganapatha,  ap- 
pended to  Panini’s  Grammar3,  the  title  of  Jyotisha 
occurs  together  with  the  titles  of  other  Yedic  works  ; 
and  in  the  Charanavyuha  we  meet  not  only  with  the 
Jyotisha,  but  with  an  Upajyotisha,  or  a supplemen- 


1 Sayana,  in  bis  Commentary  on  Rv.  ii.  40.  3,  says,  that  the 
thirteenth  month  was  called  the  seventh  season,  and  he  quotes 
from  a Brahmana  a passage  : asti  trayodaso  masa  iti  sruteh. 

2 Taitt.-brahm.  iv.  5 ; Vaj.-sanh.  xxx.  10 ; 20. 

J Gana  ukthadi.  Pan.  iii.  1.  143,  graha,  planet,  is  mentioned  as 
different  from  graha. 
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tary  treatise  on  astronomy.  This  supplementary 
treatise  is  one  of  the  Parisishtas,  and  in  the  same 
class  of  writings  we  meet  with  other  tracts  on  astro* 
nomical  subjects,  such  as  the  Gobhiliya  Navagraha- 
santi-parisishta 1 belonging  to  the  Sama-veda,  and 
several  more  belonging  to  the  Atharva-veda.2 

If  now  we  take  a comprehensive  view  of  that  class 
of  literature  which  we  have  just  examined,  we  find 
some  characteristic  features  throughout.  All  these 
works  were  written  with  a practical  object,  quite  a 
new  phase  in  the  literature  of  such  a nation  as  the 
ancient  Hindus.  The  only  authority  which  the  Sutra- 
karas,  the  authors  of  the  Sutras,  claimed  for  their 
works  was  the  authority  of  that  ancient,  and,  as  it 
was  then  already  considered,  revealed  literature  on 
which  their  works  were  founded.  These  men  claimed 
no  inspiration  for  themselves.  They  had  made  a 
scientific  study  of  the  literature  handed  down  to 
them  by  former  generations,  and  they  wished  to 
make  that  study  easier  to  their  contemporaries  and 
to  future  generations.  The  style  which  they  adopted 
for  that  purpose  was  business-like  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  the  curt  and  dry  style  of  the  Sutras,  a style 
peculiar  to  India,  •which  can  only  be  compared  with 
the  elaborate  tables  of  contents,  or  the  marginal 
notes,  of  some  of  our  own  early  writers.  It  has  its 
first  beginnings  in  the  Brahmanas,  where  some  sub- 
jects, particularly  those  which  had  given  rise  to  early 
controversy,  are  stated  with  all  the  conciseness  and 
neatness  of  the  Sutra  style.  But  whereas  the  authors 

1 MS.  Chambers,  404. 

2 Nakshatrakalpa,  Grahayuddha,  Rahucliara,  Ketuchara,  Ritukc- 
tulaksliana,  Nakshatragrahotpatalakshana.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud, 
i.  87.  100. 
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of  the  Brfihmanas  screened  their  poverty  behind  a 
constant  display  of  the  most  inane  verbosity,  the 
writers  of  the  Sfttras  gloried  in  every  word  they  could 
save  without  endangering  the  practical  usefulness  of 
their  manuals.  In  some  instances  they  adopted  a 
poetical  form,  and  they  succeeded  in  combining  the 
conciseness  of  their  prose  with  the  phytlim  of  their 
early  metres,  the  mixed  iSlokas.  Thus  their  position 
is  marked  by  the  very  form  of  their  works,  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  antique  style  of  the  Brahmanas, 
and  the  modern  style  of  the  metrical  Sastras.  Their 
works  form  a distinct  and  compact  class  of  literature, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  fixing  the  relative  age  of  any  one 
of  these  Sfitrakaras  or  writers  of  Sutras,  we  shall  have 
fixed  the  age  of  a period  of  literature  which  forms  a 
transition  between  the  Vedic  and  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  India. 

The  AnukiiamanIs. 

Several  of  the  works  mentioned  before  were 
ascribed  to  Saunaka  and  his  two  pupils,  Katyfiyana 
and  Asvalayana.  But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  a 
number  of  treatises,  ascribed  to  the  same  authors, 
, and  belonging  to  the  same  sphere  of  literature  as  the 
Sutras,  which,  however,  on  account  of  their  technical 
character,  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Yedanga, 
or  “member  of  the  Veda.”  They  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Anukramanis,  from  anu,  along,  and  kram, 
to  step.  They  are  systematic  indices  to  various  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  Vedic  literature. 

The  most  perfect  Anukramani  is  that  of  the  Sanhita 
of  the  Rig-veda.  It  is  ascribed  to  Katyayana,  an 
author  chiefly  known  by  his  works  on  the  Yajur- 
veda  and  Sama-veda.  Its  name  is  Sarvanukramani 
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or  Sarvanukrama,  i.  e.  the  index  of  all  things.1  It 
gives  the  first  words  of  each  hymn,  the  number  of 
verses,  the  name  and  family  of  the  poets,  the  names 
of  the  deities,  and  the  metres  of  every  verse.  Before 
the  time  of  Katyayana,  there  had  been  separate 
indices  for  each  of  these  subjects,  and  it  was  with 
reference  to  them  that  Katyayana  called  his  own 
index  the  general  or  comprehensive  index.  Our  au- 
thority for  this  is  Shadgurusishya,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Index  of  Katyayana  ; a man  who 
like  Devarajayajvan,  the  author  of  a commentary  on 
the  Nighantu,  was  not  without  a certain  apprecia- 
tion of  the  historical  progress  of  Indian  literature. 
He  tells  us  in  his  Yedarthadipika,  that  before  Katya- 
yana, there  existed  one  index  of  the  poets,  one  of  the 
metres,  one  of  the  deities,  one  of  the  Anuvakas,  the 
old  chapters  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  one  of  the  hymns;2 
and  that  these  indices  were  composed  by  Saunaka. 
Now  we  know  the  style  of  Saunaka,  and  as  by  a 
happy  accident  some  of  these  former  indices  have 
been  preserved,  some  complete,  others  in  fragments, 
wc  are  able  to  test  Shadgurusishya’s  accuracy. 

We  remarked  before,  as  a distinctive  peculiarity 
of  the  style  of  Saunaka,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Katyayana,  that  the  Pratisakhya  ascribed  to  the 
former  is  composed  in  mixed  Slokas,  whereas  the 
Pratisakhya  of  Katyayana  is  written  in  prose  or  in 
Sutras.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Anu- 


1 II 

2 rim  I ^^T^rr- 
<T9TH 

Si  vl 
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kramanis.  Those  ascribed  to  Saunaka  are  com- 
posed in  mixed  metres,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
quotations ; the  Anukramani  of  his  pupil  Katyayana 
is  in  prose,  and  exhibits  all  the  artificial  appliances 
of  a Siltra  composition.  There  is  one  of  Saunaka’s 
Anukramanis,  the  Anuvaka-anukramani,  which  can 
be  restored  completely  from  MSS.1;  and  this  work 
bears  the  most  manifest  traces  of  6aunaka’s  style, 
partly  in  the  mixture,  partly  in  a peculiar  rude- 
ness, of  its  metres.  The  other  Anukramanis  as- 
cribed to  Saunaka  are  lost  to  us,  but  they  must  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  Shadgurusishya.  He  quotes 
not  only  from  the  Anuvaka-anukramani  (Bhashya, 
viii.  1.),  but  also  from  the  Dcva-anukrama  (Bha- 
shya, viii.  4.),  and  he  distinguishes  this  work  from 
the  Brihaddevata,  another  work  attributed  to  Sau- 
naka,  of  which  there  is  one  MS.  in  Europe  at  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin.2  Sayana  also,  though  later 
than  Shadgurusishya,  was  still  in  possession  of  Sau- 
n aka’s  Avorks,  and  he  quotes  particularly  the  Bri- 


1 Several  MSS.  contain  portions  of  the  Anuvakanukramani ; 
and  with  the  help  of  Shadgurusishya’s  Commentary,  contained  in 
the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  Katyayana’s  Sarvanukrama, 
(MS.  Bodl.  Wilson,  379.),  the  text  might  be  published  in  a 
critical  edition. 

2 Dr.  Kuhn  gives  the  following  description  of  this  MS.  in 
Haupt’s  “ Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  Alterthura.”  The  Brihadde- 
vata (Chambers,  192.)  composed  in  epical  metre,  is  ascribed  to 
Saunaka,  and  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  deities  invoked  in 
each  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda.  It  gives  much  mythological  and 
other  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  gods  of  the  Yeda. 
The  text  of  the  MS.  is  so  corrupt  that  we  can  scarcely  think  of 
restoring  it  without  the  help  of  other  MSS.”  Another  MS.  has 
since  been  found  in  India,  and  a distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar  is 
preparing  an  edition  of  it. 
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haddevata,  in  several  of  his  own  commentaries.  Sau- 
naka’s  Arsha-anukramani  is  quoted  by  Sayana  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Rig-veda,  i.  100.  1.  If  we  add 
to  these  quotations  a reference  to  Saunaka’s  Chhando- 
’nukramani,  which  is  found  in  Shadgurusishya’s 
Vedarthadipika  (MS.  E.I.H.  1823,  p.  7.  a.),  we  may 
consider  the  authenticity  of  these  works  sufficiently 
established  ; and  it  is  hardly  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  fifth  Anukramani  also,  of  which  no  quota- 
tions have  as  yet  been  met  Avith,  the  Suktanukramani, 
Avas  in  existence  as  late  as  Sayana’s  time.1 

This  would  give  us  for  the  Rig-veda  five  Anukra- 
manis  by  Saunaka,  one  by  Katyayana,  and  one  by  an 
unknown  author.  The  Brihaddevata  is  a Avork  of 
too  large  a compass  to  be  called  an  Anukramani,  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  Avhether  we  possess  this  work  in 
the  same  form  in  which  Saunaka  left  it.  To  judge 
from  Dr.  Kuhn’s  extracts,  the  author  of  the  Brihad- 
devata folloAvs  indeed  the  Sakala-&akha,  but  his  text 
must  have  differed  from  that  of  our  MSS.  The 
author  may  have  followed  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Sakalas,  the  Saisira-sakha,  for  instance,  which  Ave 
knoAv  Avas  followed  by  Saunaka.  The  division  of  the 
Sanhita  Avhich  is  adopted  in  the  Brihaddevata,  is  that 
of  Mandalas,  Anuvakas,  and  Suktas ; but  the  other 
division  into  Ashtakas  is  equally  knoAvn,  and  even 
the  Khilas  are  taken  into  account,  Avhereas  both  Sau- 
naka and  Katyayana  exclude  these  later  hymns  dis- 


1 Another  Anukramani,  containing  the  last  verses  of  each 
Mandala,  is  quoted  by  Shadgurusishya  (Anukr.  Bin  viii.  1.). 

Cf.  Rv.  Mand.  vii.  6.  15  ; Asht.  v.  7.  9. 
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tinctly  from  their  indices.  Dr.  Kuhn  concludes 
from  a passage  in  Shadgurusishya’s  Commentary,  to 
which  we  shall  revert  hereafter,  that  not  Saunaka, 
but  Asvalayana,  was  the  author  of  our  Brihaddevata. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  suf- 
ficient evidence,  nor  is  the  fact  that  Saunaka  is 
quoted  by  name  in  the  work  itself  a sufficient  argu- 
ment against  Saunaka’s  authorship.  According  to 
the  line  of  argument  adopted  ty  Dr.  Kuhn,  it  would 
be  equally  objectionable  to  ascribe  the  Brihaddevata 
to  Asvalayana ; for  in  one  passage,  according  to 
Dr.  Kuhn’s  own  emendations,  the  name  of  ASva- 
layana  also  occurs  in  it.  Other  authorities  which 
are  quoted  in  this  curious  work  are  the  Aitareyaka, 
the  Kaushitakins  the  Bhallavi-brahmana,  the  Ni- 
dana  (nidanasanjnake  granthe),  Sakalas,  Baslikalas, 
Madhuka,  Svetaketu,  Galava,  Gargya,  Rathitara, 
Rathantarin,  Sakatayana,  Sandilya,  Romakayana 
Sthavira,  Kathakya,  Bhagurin,  Sakapfini,  Bharm- 
yasva  Mudgala,  Aurnavabha,  Kraushtukin,  Matrin, 
and  Yaska.  The  last  is  most  frequently  mentioned, 
and  the  whole  book  is  dedicated  to  him.  To  judge 
from  the  style  of  the  Brihaddevata,  the  work,  as  we 
now  possess  it,  though  originally  written  by  Saunaka, 
seems  to  have  been  recast  by  a later  writer. 


The  following  figures,  taken  from  Saunaka’s  Anu- 
kramanis,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  Yeda  was  studied  at  his  time. 
According  to  Saunaka,  the  Sakala-sakha  of  the  Rio-- 
veda-sanhita  consists  of  10  Mandalas,  or  64  Adhya- 
yas. 
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Mandalas.  Anuvakas.  Hymns. 


The  1st  contains 

24 

and 

191 

2nd 

» 

4 

77 

43 

3rd 

» 

5 

77 

62 

4th 

77 

5 

77 

58 

5 th 

77 

6 

77 

87 

6 th 

77 

6 

?> 

75 

7 th 

77 

6 

77 

104 

8 th 

77 

10 

77 

92(+ll  Valakhilyas) 

9 th 

j» 

7 

>5 

114 

10th 

75 

12 

77 

191 

The  10  have 

85  and  1017  + 11  = 1028. 

The  Bashkala-sakha  had  8 hymns  more=1025  hymns. 

The  64  Adhyayas  have  2006  Vargas.  These  are 
arranged  as  follows  : — 


Verses. 


Vargas  consisting  of 

O O 


77 

77 

77 

77 


77 


77 

77 

77 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Vargas.  Verses. 
= 1 = 1 
= 2 = 4 

= 97  = 291 

= 174  = 696 

= 1207  = 6035 
= 346  *=  2076 
= 119  = 833 

= 59  = 472 

= 1 = 9 


64  Adhyayas  = 2,006  = 10,417 

Here  we  have  to  observe  a difference  between  the 
number  of  verses,  as  deduced  from  the  Vargas,  and 
the  number  stated  by  6aunaka.  The  latter  gives  the 


' Trim  satani  shatkanam  chatvarinsat  shat  cha  vargah. 
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sum  total  of  verses=10,580.\,  but,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  sum  total  of  half  verses=21, 232^=10, 61G 
verses. 

llow  this  difference  arose  it  is  difficult  to  say ; but 
it  should  be  observed  that,  if  we  divide  the  sum  total 
of  half  verses,  21,232,  by  2,  we  get  10,61G  verses, 
and  this  number  comes  very  near  to  10,622,  which 
the  Charanavyuha  gives  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
verses  of  the  Rig-veda.  According  to  the  Charana- 
vyftha  (MS.  Ch.  785.)  the  64  Adhyayas  of  the  Rig- 
veda  have : — 


Verses. 

Vargas.  Verses. 

Vargas  consisting 

of  1 

= 1 

= 1 

v 

2 

= 2 

= 4 

15 

3 

= 93 

= 279 

5> 

4 

= 176 

= 704 

55 

5 

= 1228 

= 6140 

55 

6 

= 357 

= 2142 

55 

7 

= 129 

= 903 

55 

8 

= 55 

= 440 

55 

9 

= 1 

= 9 

2042 

10,622 

The  number  of  padas  or  words  in  the  Rig-veda- 
sanhita  is  stated  as  153,826,  which  gives  an  average 
of  between  14  to  15  words  to  each  verse.  Another 
computation  brings  the  number  of  the  charcha-padas 
(i.  e.  words  which  are  used  in  the  Kramapatha,  omit- 
ting the  repeated  passages  or  galitas)  to  110,704, 
and  the  number  of  syllables  to  432,000.* 

In  another  Anukramani,  6aunaka  gives  a list  of 
verses  arranged  according  to  the  metres  in  which 
they  are  written  ; and  at  the  end  he  states  the  sum 
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total  of  verses  as  10,402  ; but  here  again,  if  we  cast 
up  the  number  of  verses  in  each  metre,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  we  get  10,409  instead  of  10,402. 
These  differences  are  startling  if  we  consider  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  exegetical  works  of  the 
Brahmans ; but  they  may  arise  either  from  faults 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  Anukramanis,  or  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Khilas  were  included,  though,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  professions,  both  Saunaka  and 
Katyayana  would  seem  to  exclude  these  later  hymns 
from  their  Anukramanis.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  distribution  of  metres  according  to  Sau- 
naka : — 


Gayatri 

2,451 

Brought  forward 

9793 

U shnih 

341 

Ashti 

6 

Anushtubh  - 

855 

Atyashti  - 

84 

Brihati 

181 

Dhriti 

2 

Pankti 

312 

Atidhriti  - 

1 

Trishtubh 

4,253 

Ekapada  - 

6 

Jagati 

1,348 

Dvipad&  - 

17 

Atijagati 

17 

Pragatha  Barhata  194 

6akvari 

26 

Kakubha - 

55 

Atisakvari  - 

9 

Mahabarhata 

- 251 

Carried  forward 

.9793 

10,409 

For  the  Yajur-veda  we  have  three  Anukramanis, 
one  for  the  Atreyi-sakha  of  the  Taittiriyas,  the  other 
for  the  Sakh&  of  the  Charayaniyas,  the  third  for 
the  Madhyandina-&akh&  of  the  Vajasaneyins.  The 
former1  differs  from  other  Anukramanis  in  so  far  as 
it  contains  an  index  not  of  the  Sanhitfi  only,  but 


1 MS.  E.  I.  H.  1623,  965. 
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also  of  the  Brahmana  and  the  Aranyaka.  Its  object 
is  not  simply  to  enumerate  the  Kandas  (Ashtakas), 
Pra&nas,  Anuvakas,  and  K&ndikas  as  they  follow  in 
the  text,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects  of 
this  Veda,  and  to  bring  together  the  different  pas- 
sages where  the  same  sacrifice  with  its  supplements 
is  treated.  Though  we  do  not  possess  a MS.  of  the 
Atreyi-sakha,  it  is  possible  to  identify  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Index  with  the  text  of  the  Sanhita  *, 
the  Brdhmana1 2,  and  the  Aranyaka3  which  we  pos- 
sess. The  Atreyi-Sakha,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  Charanavyfiha,  must  be  considered  as  a sub- 
division of  the  Auklnya-sakha  ; and  the  Anukramani 
says  that  Yaisampayana  handed  it  down  to  Yaska 
Paingi,  Yaska  to  Tittiri,  Tittiri  to  Ukha,  and  Ukha 
to  Atreya,  who  was  the  author  of  a Pada-text4, 
while  Ivundina  composed  a commentary  (vritti)  on 
the  same  Sakha.  The  xlpastamba-sakha,  of  which 
we  possess  the  complete  Brahmana,  is  a subdivision 
of  the  Khandikeyas. 

There  is  a curious  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Kan- 
danukrama,  that,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Atreyi-sakha  was  originally  taught  by  Tittiri,  some 
chapters  of  it  owed  their  origin  to  Katha,  the  founder 
of  the  K 4th aka- sakha.  This  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  Sayana  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Taittiriyaran- 
yaka.  The  chapters  ascribed  to  Katha  and  called 
the  Kathakam,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Brahmana 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Aranyaka.  They  contain — 

1 MS.  E.  I.  H.  1701,  1702  ; name  of  Sakha  unknown. 

2 MS.  E.  I.  H.  293,  containing  the  thi’ee  books  of  the  Apastam- 
ba-brahmana. 

3 MS.  E.  I.  H.  1690,  &c. 

4 See  MS.  Bodl.  Wilson,  361. 
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1.  The  Savitragnichayana  with  the  Brahmana, 
Tait.-brahm.  iii.  10. 

2.  The  Nachiketachayana.  Tait.-br.  iii.  11. 

3.  Divahsyenaya  ishtayali.  Tait.-br.  iii.  12. 

1 & 2. 

4.  Apadya  ishtayali.  Tait.-br.  iii.  12.  3 & 4. 

5.  Chaturhotrachiti.  Tait.-br.  iii.  12.  5. 

6.  Vai&vasrijachiti.  Tait.-br.  iii.  12.  6 — 9,  end  of 
Brahmana. 

7.  Arunaketukachiti.  Tait.-aranyaka,  i.  1. 

8.  Svadhyaya-brahmana.  Tait.-aranyaka,  i.  2. 

They  are  given  here  as  they  follow  one  another  in 

the  text  of  the  Apastamba-s&kha,  and  this  order  is  con- 
firmed in  every  particular  by  Sayana’s  Commentary 
(MS.  E.  I.  H.  1145),  which  is  in  fact  a commentary 
intended  for  the  Apastamba-sakha  of  the  Taittiriya- 
bralnnana.  According  to  his  introductory  remarks 
prefixed  to  each  Anuvaka,  the  Savitrachit.i  occupies  the 
tenth,  the  Nachiketachiti  the  eleventh  Prapathaka.  In 
the  twelfth  Prapathaka,  he  remarks,  the  Chaturhotra 
and  Vaisvasrija  should  be  explained.  But  as  the 
ishtis,  called  the  Divahsyenis  and  Apadyas,  form  part 
of  the  complete  Chaturhotra  (they  stand  either  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  it),  they  are  explained  first. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  Prapa- 
thaka (iii.  12.  1.),  the  pratikas  of  the  Y ajy anuvaky as 
of  the  Divahsyenis  ; in  iii.  12.2.  the  rules  for  the  same 
ishtis  ; and  in  the  same  manner,  the  Yajyanuvakyas 
of  the  Apadyas  in  iii.  12.  3.,  and  the  rules  in  iii. 
12.  4.  Then  follows  the  Chaturhotra-chayana  in  iii. 
12.  5.,  and  in  the  last  four  Anuvakas  the  Vaisvasriju- 
chayana. 

A dilferent  order  seems  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  Atreyi-sfikha  of  the  Taittiriya-brahmana,  for, 
although  the  same  chapters  are  here  ascribed  to 
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Katha,  tlieir  arrangement  must  have  differed,  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Kandanukratna  in- 
troduced an  alteration.  He  writes  : “ Tavat  Tittirili 
provacha.  (Tittiris  Taittiriyasakhapravartako  ’nye- 
bhyo  munibhyah  sishyebhyah  provacha.)  Athashtau 
Kathakani  (athanantaram  Kathakasakhapravartakena 
Kathakamunina  proktany  uchyante) : 

1.  Silvitra,  Taittiriya-brahmana,  iii.  10. 

2.  Nachiketa  „ „ iii.  11. 

3.  Chaturhotra  „ ,,  iii.  12.  5. 

4.  Vai&vasrija  „ „ iii.  12.  G — 0. 

5.  Aruna,  Taittiriya-aranyaka,  i.  1. 

G.  Divahsyents,  Taittiriya-briilimana,  iii.  12.  1 — 2. 

7.  Apadyas  „ „ iii.  12.  3—4. 

8.  Svadhyfiya-brahmana,  Taittiriya-aranyaka,  i.  2.” 

The  second  Anukramani  of  the  Yajur-veda  which 

we  possess,  belongs  to  the  Charayaniya-sakha,  and  is 
called  the  Mantrarshadhyaya.1  The  only  copy  which 
we  have  of  it  is  found  in  the  same  MS.  which  con- 
tains the  Charaka-sakha,2  and  it  is  evidently  intended 
as  an  index  to  this  s&kha.  Nor  is  there  anything 
anomalous  in  this,  if  we  remember  that  the  Cha- 
rayaniya-sakha is  a subdivision  of  the  Charaka-sakha. 
But  what  is  less  intelligible  is  the  title  given  to  the 
text,  which  instead  of  Yajur-veda,  is  called  in  the  MS. 
Y ajur-veda-kathaka.  This  title,  Kathaka,  cannot  well 
refer  to  the  sakha  of  the  Kathas,  for  this  is  itself  a 
subdivision  of  the  Charakas.  It  must  most  likely  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Kathaka  was  explained 
before,  i.  e.  “ Kathakamunina  proktam  though  it  is 
strange  that  the  very  chapters  which  in  the  Apastnmba- 

> See  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  MSS.,  No.  142. 

2 The  title  is  “ Ekottarasatadhvaryusakhaprabhedabhinne 
Y ajurvedakatbakc  Charakasakha.” 
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sakha  of  the  Taittiriyaka  are  ascribed  to  Katha,  are 
wanting  in  our  Sakha,  while  all  the  other  sacrifices 
which  are  described  in  the  Taittiriya-sanhita  and  Brah- 
mana,  are  laid  down  in  very  much  the  same  order. 

The  third  Anukramani,  that  of  the  Madhyandina- 
sakha  of  the  Yajasaneyaka,  is  ascribed  to  Katya- 
yana,  who  is  mentioned  also  as  the  author  of  an 
Anuvakanukramani.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  poets, 
the  deities,  and  the  metres,  for  all  the  verses  of  the 
Sanhita,  including  the  Khila  (Adhyaya26 — 35.),  and 
the  Sukriya  portions  (Adhy.  36 — 40.). 

For  the  Sama-veda  we  have  two  classes  of  Anukra- 
manis,  the  former  more  ancient,  thelatter  more  modern 
than  those  of  the  other  Yedas  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined.  One  index  to  the  hymns  of  the  S&ma-veda 
(following  the  order  of  the  Veyagana  and  Aranyagana) 
has  been  preserved  under  the  name  of  Arsheya-brah- 
mana *,  a title  by  which  this  work  is  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  revealed  literature  of  the  Brahmans. 
Allusions  to  the  names  of  poets  and  deities  of  different 
hymns  occur  in  the  Br&hmanas  of  other  Yedas  also; 
but  in  none,  except  the  Sama-veda,  have  these  scat- 
tered observations  been  arranged  into  regular  Anukra- 
manis  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sutra  period,  or 
been  incorporated  in  the  body  of  their  revealed  lite- 
rature. What  the  Brahmans  call  Sruti  or  revelation, 
signifies,  as  we  saw,  what  is  more  ancient  than  the 
Sutras  ; and  that  the  Arsheya-  brahmana  is  earlier  at 
least  than  Katyayana,  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  of 
Katyayana’s  quoting  passages  from  it.2  It  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a distinguishing  mark  of  the  Brah- 


1 See  Bonfey,  Sama-veda,  p.  vii. 

2 In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Arsheya-bruhmana,  we  read : 
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inanas  of  the  Sfima-vcda  that  they  are  never  ac- 
cented, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  their  being  of  later 
origin  than  the  Brahmanas  of  the  other  Vedas.1 

But  while  the  existence  of  an  Arsheya-brahmana 
shows  that  the  Chhandogas  were  the  first  to  compose 
an  index  to  their  sacred  literature,  we  find  that  their 
regular  Anukramanis  are  more  modern  than  those  of 
the  Eig-veda,  and  must  be  referred  to  a class  of 
works  known  by  the  name  of  Parisishtas.  They 
are  contained  in  MS.  Bodl.  Wilson  466,  where  they 
form  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  twenty  Parisishtas 
attached  to  the  Sama-veda.  Their  title  is,  “ Nai- 
geyanam  rikshv  arsliam,”  and  “Naigeyanam  rikshu 
daivatam,”  and  they  give  respectively  the  names  of 
the  poets  and  the  deities  for  the  verses  composing  the 
Arehika  of  the  Chhandogas  according  to  the  oakha 

gT^Ttr^rfrT  WT  (MS. 

689.  cTR^)  It  rrnfTgT'F^frt  ^TrPtT- 

This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Ka- 
tyayana,  when  he  says : ^Trr^TT»TTf% 

wt  m qnfr- 

ferTT^ni  See  also  Ivatyayana’s  Introduction 

to  his  Anukramani  of  the  Madhyandina-sakha,  and  Rig-veda- 
blnishya,  p.  40. 

i Rumania  says : ^5  ^TT*TPlTf^Rf%R- 

^i^T7iTsrrii%  stTuwifa  f% 
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of  the  Naigeyas,  a subdivision  of  the  Kautliumas. 
It  agrees  on  the  whole,  but  not  in  all  particulars  \ 
with  the  £akh&  published  by  Stevenson  and  Benfey, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  their  text  is  taken 
from  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Ranayaniya  Sakha.  The 
most  characteristic  difference  between  these  Parisish- 
tas  and  the  Arsheya-brahmana  seems  to  lie  in  this, 
that  the  latter  refers  to  the  original  prayer-books  of 
the  Chhandogas,  the  Veyagana,  and  Aranyagana, 
while  the  former  follow  the  Sanhita,  including  Archika 
and  Staubhika,  or  as  they  are  also  called,  Purvarchika 
and  Uttararchika. 

For  the  fourth  Yeda,  the  Atharvana,  or  Brahma- 
veda,  an  Anukramani  has  been  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  in  a MS.  of  the  British  Museum, 
prepared  for  Col.  Polier.  A copy  of  this  MS.  is 
found  in  MS.  2142  of  the  East  India  House.  It  is  a 
complete  index  to  the  Sanhita  in  10  Patalas,  written 
in  a simple  and  intelligible  style.  Its  title  is  Brihat- 
sarvanukramani. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  determine 
the  age  of  the  Anukramanis,  we  should  have  a ter- 
minus ad  quem  for  the  Yedic  age.  The  index  of  the 
Rig-veda  enables  us  to  check  almost  every  syllable 
of  the  hymns  ; and  we  may  safely  say  that  we  possess 
exactly  the  same  number  of  verses,  and  words,  and 
syllables  in  our  MSS.  of  the  Rig-veda  as  existed  at 
the  time  of  Katyayana.  The  index  of  the  Atreyi- 
sakha  (by  Laugakshi  ?)  authenticates  our  MSS.  not 
only  of  the  Sanhita,  but  also  of  the  Brahmana  and 
Aranyaka  of  the  Taittiriya-veda,  and  the  index  to 
the  K&thaka  refers  to  a work  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  which  we  possess  the  text  in  MS.  The  Arsheya- 

1 Cf.  Sama-veda,  ed.  Itcnfey,  p.  xx. 
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brahmana  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  Gftnas  of 
the  Stima-veda,  and  the  Anukramanis  of  the  Naigeyas 
could  only  have  been  written  after  the  text  of  the 
more  modern  Archika  had  branched  off  into  diffe- 
rent Vakhas. 

The  only  Anukramanis  of  which  the  authors  are 
known  are,  the  Anukramanis  of  Saunaka  to  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  the  two  Sarvanukramas  of  Ivatyayana,  one 
to  the  Rig-veda,  the  other  to  the  white  Yajur-veda. 
We  shall  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  age  of 
these  two  writers. 

We  remarked  before,  that  the  Anukramani  of 
Ivatyayana,  if  compared  with  the  Anuvakanukramani 
of  Saunaka,  shows  the  same  progress  in  style  which 
we  may  always  observe  between  these  two  writers. 
Saunaka  writes  in  mixed  Slokas,  and  takes  great 
liberties  with  the  metre  ; Ivatyayana  writes  in  prose, 
and  introduces  the  artificial  contrivances  of  the  later 
Sutras.  Again,  Saunaka’s  index  follows  the  origi- 
nal division  of  the  Rig-veda  into  Mandalas,  AnuvA,- 
kas,  and  Suktas ; Ivatyayana  has  adopted  the  more 
practical  and  more  modern  division  into  Ashtakas, 
Adhyayas,  and  Yargas.  The  number  of  hymns  is  the 
same  in  Saunaka  and  Ivatyayana.  They  both  follow 
the  united  Sakha  of  the  Sakalas  and  Bashkalas,  and 
bring  the  number  of  hymns,  exclusive  of  all  Ivhilas, 
to  1017.  Before  this  union  took  place,  the  Bash- 
kalas counted  eight  hymns  more  than  the  Saka- 
las,  i.  e.  1025  instead  of  1017  ; and  they  read  some  of 
the  hymns  in  the  first  Mandala  in  a different  order.1 

1 In  the  Sakala-sakha,  the  hymns  of  Gotama  are  followed  hy 
those  of  Kutsa,  Kakshivat,  Paruchchhepa,  and  Dirghatamas ; in 
the  Bashkala- sakha  their  order  was,  Gotama,  Kakshivat,  Paruch- 
chhepa, Kutsa,  Dirghatamas. 
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The  Khilas,  or  supplementary  hymns,  are  omitted  in 
the  Anukramanis  of  Saunaka  and  Katyayana,  though 
they  were  known  to  both  ; Saunaka,  however,  ex- 
cludes them  more  strictly  than  Katyayana.1  The 
latter  has  admitted  the  eleven  Yalakhilya-hymns, 
and  thus  brings  the  total  number  of  hymns  to  1028. 

From  all  these  indications  we  should  naturally  be 
led  to  expect  that  the  relation  between  Saunaka  and 
Katyayana  was  very  intimate,  that  both  belonged  to 
the  same  !§akha,  and  that  Saunaka  was  anterior  to 
Katyayana.  We  know  of  only  one  other  writer 
whose  works  are  equally  intended  for  the  united 
Sakha  of  the  Sakalas  and  Bashkalas ; this  is  Asva* 
layana,  the  author  of  twelve  books  of  Srauta-sutras, 
of  four  books  of  Grihya-sutras,  and  of  some  chapters 
in  the  Aitareyaranyaka.2 

Let  us  see  now,  whether  these  indications  can  be 
supported  by  other  evidence. 

Shadgurusishya  in  his  Commentary  on  Katyayana’s 
Sarvanukrama,  says:  — 

“Sunahotra,  the  great  Muni,  was  born  of  Bharad- 
vaja,  and  of  him  was  born  Saunahotra,  all  the  world 
being  a witness.  Indra  himself  went  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Rishi  in  order  to  please  him.  The  great 
Asuras,  thinking  that  Indra  was  alone,  and  wishing 

; or,  according 

to  MS.  502.,  WfBH 

2 Thus  it  is  said  : 

*TT*T 

^TrT^fTTII  Srauta- 

sutra-bhushya,  i.  1. 
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to  take  him,  surrounded  the  sacrificial  inclosure. 
Indra,  however,  perceived  it,  and  taking  the  guise  of 
the  Rishi,  he  went  away.  The  Asuras  seeing  the  sa- 
erificer  again,  seized  Saunahotra,  taking  him  for  Indra. 
He  saw  the  god  that  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  saying, 
‘ I am  not  Indra,  there  he  is,  ye  fools,  not  I,’  he 
was  released  by  the  Asuras.  Indra  called  and  spake 
to  him : ‘ Because  thou  delightest  in  praising,  there- 
fore thou  art  called  Gritsamada,  0 Rishi ; thy  hymn 
will  be  called  by  the  name  of  Tndrasya  indriyam , the 
might  of  Indra.  And  thou,  being  born  in  the  race  of 
Bhrigu,  shalt  be  Saunaka,  the  descendant  of  Sunaka, 
and  thou  shalt  see  again  the  second  Mandala,  together 
with  that  hymn.’  lie,  the  Muni  Gritsamada,  was 
born  again,  as  commanded  by  Indra.  It  was  he  who 
saw  the  great  second  Mandala  of  the  Rig-veda  as 
it  was  revealed  to  him  together  with  the  hymn  Sa- 
janiya ; it  was  he,  the  great  Rishi,  to  whom  at  the 
twelve  years’  sacrifice,  Ugrasravas,  the  son  of  Roma- 
harshana,  the  pupil  of  Yyasa,  recited,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  story  of  the  Maluibharata,  together 
with  the  tale  of  the  Harivansa,  a story  to  be  learnt 
from  Yyasa  alone,  full  of  every  kind  of  excellence, 
dear  to  Hari,  sweet  to  hear,  endowed  with  great 
blessing.  It  was  he  who  was  the  lord  of  the  sages, 
dwelling  in  the  Naimishiya  forest ; he,  who  to  the 
King  Satanika,  the  son  of  Janamejaya,  brought  the 
laws  of  Vishnu,  which  declare  the  powers  of  Hari. 
That  Saunaka,  celebrated  among  the  Rishis  as  the 
glorious,  having  seen  the  second  Mandala,  and  heard 
the  collection  of  the  Mahabharata,  being  also  the 
propagator  of  the  laws  of  Yishnu,  the  great  boat 
on  the  ocean  of  existence,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
great  Rishis  as  the  only  vessel  in  which  worshippers 
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might  get  over  the  Bahvricha,  with  its  twenty-one 
Sakh&s,  like  one  who  had  crossed  the  Rig-veda. 
There  was  one  Sakha  of  Sakala,  another  of  Bashkala : 
taking  these  two  Sanhitas,  and  the  twenty-one  Brah* 
manas,  the  Aitareyaka,  and  completing  it  with  others, 
Saunaka,  revered  by  numbers  of  great  Rishis,  com- 
posed the  first  Kalpa-sfitra.” 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  passage 
contains  a strange  and  startling  mixture  of  legendary 
and  historical  matter,  and  that  it  is  only  the  last 
portion  which  can  be  of  interest  to  us.  The  story  of 
Saunahotra,  the  son  of  Sunahotra,  and  grandson  of 
Bharadvaja,  being  born  again  as  Gritsamada-Sau- 
naka,  may  have  some  historical  foundation,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  interpreted,  is,  that 
the  second  Mandala,  being  originally  seen  by  Grit- 
sainada,  of  the  family  of  Bhrigu,  was  afterwards 
preserved  by  &aunahotra,  a descendant  of  Bharadvaja, 
of  the  race  of  Angiras,  who  entered  the  family  of 
Bhrigu,  took  the  name  of  Saunaka,  and  added  one 
hymn,  the  twelfth,  in  praise  of  Indra.  This  is  partly 
confirmed  by  Katyayana’s  Anukramani1,  and  by 
the  Rishyanukramani  of  Saunaka.2  It  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  Saunaka  was  the  author  of  the 
hymns  of  the  second  Mandala.  The  hymns  of  that 
Mandala  belong  to  Gritsamada  of  the  Bhrigu  race. 
But  Saunaka  may  have  adopted  that  Mandala,  and 

2 r^T  cjlfa  I 

?fR3rr  7irr:i 
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by  adding  one  hymn,  may  have  been  said  to  have 
made  it  his  own.  Again,  it  does  not  concern  us  at 
present  whether  Saunaka,  the  author  of  the  Kalpa- 
sutra,  was  the  same  as  Satmaka,  the  chief  of  the  sages 
in  the  Naimishiya  forest,  to  whom,  during  the  great 
twelve-years’  sacrifice,  Ugrasravas  related  the  Ma- 
habharata,  and  who  became  the  teacher  of  Satanika, 
the  son  of  Janamejaya.  If  this  identity  could  be 
established,  a most  important  link  would  be  gained, 
connecting  Saunaka  and  his  literary  activity  with 
another  period  of  Indian  literature.  This  point  must 
be  reserved  for  further  consideration.  At  present  we 
are  only  concerned  with  Saunaka,  the  author  of  the 
Kalpa-sutras  and  other  works  composed  with  a view  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  the  Rig-veda. 

Shadgurusishya  continues : 

“ The  pupil  of Saunaka  was  the  Reverend  Asvala- 
yana.  He,  having  learned  from  Saunaka  all  sacred 
knowledge,  made  also  a Sutra  and  taught  it,  thinking 
it  would  improve  the  understanding  and  please 
Saunaka.  Then,  in  order  to  please  his  pupil,  Saunaka 
destroyed  his  own  Sutra1,  which  consisted  of  a thou- 
sand parts  and  was  more  like  a Brahmana.  ‘ This 
Siitra,’  he  said,  ‘ which  Asvaltiyana  has  made  and 
taught,  shall  be  the  Sutra  for  this  Veda.’  There  are 

1 means  “ torn,”  and  corresponds  with  Sutra,  “ a 

thread.”  A similar  expression  is  which  is  applied,  for 

instance,  to  the  Mahabhashya,  when  it  fell  into  disuse  in  Kashmir. 
See  Rajatarangini,  Histoire  des  Rois  du  Kashmire,  traduite  et 
eoramentee  par  M.  A.  Troyer,  iv.  487. ; and  Bohtlingk,  Panini, 
p.  xvi.  The  true  sense  seems  to  be  that  in  which  Devarajayajvan 

uses  in  such  passages  as  rT^"P2J^HT  1?T^XTT 

A work  was  lost  wlien  the  chain  of 

the  oral  tradition  was  broken. 
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altogether  ten  books  of  Saunaka,  written  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Rig-veda ; 1 . The  index  of  the 
Rishis  ; 2.  The  index  of  the  Metres ; 3.  The  index 
of  the  Deities;  4.  The  index  of  theAnuvakas;  5. 
The  index  of  the  Stiktas ; 6.  The  Vidhana  (employ- 
ment) of  the  Rich-verses;  7.  The  employment  of  the 
Padas1 ; 8.  The  Barhaddaivata ; 9.  The  Pratisakhya2 
of  the  Saunakas  ; 10.  His  Smarta  work  on  matters  of 
law.3  Asvalayana  having  learnt  all  these  ten  Sutras, 
and  knowing  also  the  Gotras  (genealogies4),  became 
versed  in  all  the  sacrifices  by  the  favour  of  Saunaka. 
The  sage  Katyayana  had  thirteen  books  before  him  : 
ten  of  Saunaka  and  three  of  his  pupil  A&valayana.5 
The  latter  consisted  of  the  Sutras  in  twelve  chapters, 

1 I read  because  these  must  be  two  different 

works,  the  Rigvidhana  and  Padavidhana,  in  order  to  complete  the 
number  of  ten.  The  Rigvidhana  exists  in  MS.  (E.  I.  H.  1723), 
and  is  not  only  written  in  Saunaka's  mixed  Slokas,  but  distinctly 

ascribed  to  him  in  the  second  verse: 

1 | The  book  ends  with  the  words 

| Nevertheless,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  it  is  later 
than  Saunaka.  The  term  Rigvidhana  is  mentioned  in  the  Taitti- 
riyaranyaka. 

2 This  must  be  the  Pratisakhya  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  not  of  the 
Atharva-veda,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Saunaka,  the  Chatur- 
adhyayikam  Saunakiyam. 

3 See  Stenzler,  Indische  Studien,  i.  p.  243. 

4 wTUrT^fr^:  is  unintelligible.  Should  it  be  ^TUSrPTT- 

6 All  the  works  of  Asvalayana  still  exist,  as  Shadgurusishya 
describes  them.  Instead  of  it  would  be  better  to  read 
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(Sruuta-sutra),  the  Grihya-sutras  in  four  chapters, 
anil  the  fourth  Aranyaka  (of  the  Aitareyaranyaka) 
hy  Asvalayana.  The  snge  Katyayana,  having  mas- 
tered the  thirteen1  books  of  Saunaka  and  of  his  pupil, 
composed  several  works  himself ; the  Sutras  of  the 
Vajins2,  the  Upagrantha3  of  the  Sama-veda,  the 
Slokas4of  the  Smriti  (the  Karmapradipa),theBrahma- 
Karikas  of  the  Atharvans5,  and  the  Mahavarttika6, 
which  was  like  a boat  on  the  great  ocean  of  Panini’s 
Grammar.  The  rules  promulgated  by  him  were  ex- 
plained by  the  Reverend  Patanjali7,  the  teacher  of  the 
Yoga-philosophy,  himself  the  author  of  the  Yoga-sastra 
and  the  Nidana,  a man  highly  pleased  by  the  great 
commentary,  the  work  of  the  descendant  of  Santanu. 
Now  it  was  Katyayana,  the  great  sage,  endowed  with 
these  numerous  excellencies,  who  composed,  by  great 
exertion,  this  Sarvanukramani.  And  because  it  gives 
the  substance  of  all  the  works  composed  by  Saunaka 
and  his  pupils,  therefore  the  chief  among  the  Bahvri- 
chas  have  called  it  the  General  Index.” 

1 If  this  number  is  right,  Saunaka’s  Srauta-sutra  could  not  have 
been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  Katyayana. 

2 The  Kalpa-sutras  of  the  Yajur-veda.  On  the  Vajins  or 
Vajasaneyins,  see  Colebrooke,  Essays,  i,  61. 

3 See  page  210.  Upagrantha  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
Parisishta. 

4 Bhrajamana,  is  unintelligible ; it  may  be  Parshada. 

5 These  Karikas  have  not  yet  been  met  with. 

6 The  Varttikas  to  Panini. 

7 Patanjali,  the  author  of  the  Mahabhasliya,  according  to  tradi- 
tion called  by  the  name  of  Bhartrihari  also,  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Yoga-sutras.  On  these  a commentary  was  written 
by  Vyasa,  who  might  be  called  a descendant  of  San  tan  u.  The 
reading  may  not  be  quite  correct,  and  Mahabhashya  is  more 
likely  to  refer  to  Patanjali’s  own  work ; but  the  dental  n of  the 
JNISS.  speaks  rather  in  favour  of  the  reading  mahabhagycna. 
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f^r  ^pq| 

*T*?T  TR^T^T:  II 

yf^WsT^Tt 

isTts fa  ^fjTmJv  fa*Trr:ii 

3^T^t  ^"21?%  *nr§TT:  i 

^TST^fH  ?HPf  *.*H 

^ WIT  ^f^«pTWTJ 

^ii 

WTTrerr^^T  ^i 
w^  ^fa^fa  II 

r*  ?5  ^T  HR  I 

TTrP^IWrT  W farffa  IpT  II 
*?  ^TTrr:  *pnj(^?wt  ^fa:i 

^T^ft^^rT  ^ft  I farfN  ?TI*T  WTJI 
^r1 2 3 4 5 6*  w rtr%  *w  snraiifw  i 
^^iTHTwf«w  ffan ii 


1 ^R^SJrT  Ch.  192.  Weber,  Catalogue,  p.  12. 

sj 

2 ’q-Q  Ch.  192.,  W.  379.  ? 

3 ?J<^*T^T  Ch.,  W. 

4 rf  «TT^TCh.,  W. 

5 Rv.  II.  12.,  the  Sukta  with  the  refrain,  “sa  janasa  indrah.” 

6 3FW  Ch.,  W. 
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^frfjr^  ^f?iw  swra 

^rTT^TTO  TT1J *  *JT  *T*W*re^fWII 
wr^f%^wr\  ^t:i 

* ^T^T  ^f^TTffT  ^^TTTrr  iTTRnTT!  II 

sj  6s 

*r?*r  t^t  g?wn7ref%<T:i 
tNt  : H 

sj 

^f%ra:  ^f^TTTTfts^T^T  T^  xttt7t:» 

*fWfTT  WT^5^  rT^TWI 

^ **rrfw  ii 

^=R^?rrf%fg-  rr^rr^j: 

^\TTTlj  iTffw^W^fairT:  || 

?5  fai^$*g;^^T^TWTCR:i 

* WTfrRT^:  ^^rTvll 


1 $ ^ Ch.,  W. 
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f^?  fafTfl 

^tskT  wi  m^psrefwii 
fix^rrwT^nftw  f^Tfi-rh 

'3W  rfTTmrt  ^Tfef^il 

^V^Rp^T  W^T  I 

«i<4ft  T^nft  rTSTlI 

vj  ' 

^RT^T^TPjfT  ^TR^^T^ft  rT^TT  I 

\J  s»  xx  s» 

^Tjrgr*frfivT*r  W *rrt^TrW  ^11 
■jfTf^’jrT^  ifrsrefH  miw  ^powpmi 
* -m^T  it  ^rarrjfr^%:  ii 

W^?T  Wij:  WT?mi 
wr^ar^rcnr  rjii 

^^ft5T  ^ rf f^3f  rRITI 

^T^’JTT'^T^^-  ^ ^11 

II 

^rf^Tvrr  ^tt^'i 

^T^rRt  ^T^TTT^f  ^ str:^:  11 
r?nw  wr$T3  ^Tipjnfc^T:  i 

^Tfa^ftw^T^  ii 
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qrH»rfa:  i 

^rTTT^T^:  ^q  ^ffT  €Y^nrT^fq^TqqT:  I 
t^wttttj^:  ^TrqTqq*rfT*ifq:  11 

\l  vj  \l 

?rrrqWrf^J?^  q:  i 

\J 

•l 

If  we  accept  this  statement  of  Shadgurusishya, — 
and  it  certainly  seems  to  agree  in  the  main  with  what 
we  might  have  guessed  from  the  character  of  the 
works,  ascribed  respectively  to  Saunaka,  Asvalayana 
and  Katyayana,  — we  should  have  to  admit  at  least 
five  generations  of  teachers  and  pupils  : first  6aunaka  ; 
after  him  Asvalayana,  in  whose  favour  oaunaka  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  one  of  his  works;  thirdly, 
Katyayana,  who  studied  the  works  both  of  Saunaka 
and  Asvalayana;  fourthly  Fatanjali,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  one  of  Katyayana’ s works ; and 
lastly  Vyasa,  who  commented  on  a work  of  Patanjali. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Katyayana  was  a pupil  of 
Asvalayana,  or  that  Patanjali  lived  immediately  after 
Katyayana,  but  the  smallest  interval  which  we  can 
admit  between  every  two  of  these  names  is  that  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  an  interval  as  large  as  that 
between  father  and  son,  or  rather  larger.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises : Can  the  date  of  any  one  of  these 
authors  be  fixed  chronologically? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  identity  of  Katyayana 

1 ch.  w.  2 wtrfqqtqq  ^trrqqtqq  ch. 

3 HTW  OX-  Hnqq  ? 
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and  Vararuchi.  Katyayana  was  the  author  of  the 
Sarvanukramani,  and  the  same  work  is  quoted  as  the 
Sarvanukramani  of  Vararuchi1,  the  compiler  of  the 
doctrines  of  Saunaka.  In  Professor  Wilson’s  Cata- 
logue of  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  a Pratisakhya  is 
ascribed  to  Vararuchi,  and  this  can  hardly  be  anything 
else  but  the  Madhyandina-pratisakhya  of  Katyayana. 
Hemachandra  in  his  Dictionary  gives  Vararuchi  as  a 
synonyme  of  Katyayana  without  any  further  com- 
ment, just  as  he  gives  Salaturiya  as  a synonyme  of 
Panini. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  information  which  we  re- 
ceive about  Katyayana  Vararuchi  from  Brahmanic 
sources.  Somadevabhatta  of  Kashmir  collected  the 
popular  stories  current  in  his  time,  and  published 
them  towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  title  of  Katha-sarit-sagara2,  the  Ocean  of 
the  Livers  of  Stories.  Here  we  read  that  Katyayana 


1 MS.  E.  I.  H.  576.  contains  a commentary  on  the  Rig-veda, 


where  a passage  from  the  Sarvanukramani  is  quoted  as 

of  Atmananda  seems  anterior  to  Say  ana.  In  the  introduction 
different  works  and  commentaries,  connected  with  the  Veda  are 
quoted,  but  Madhava  and  Sayana  are  never  mentioned.  AVe  find 
the  Skandabhashya,  and  commentators  such  as  Udgitha  bhaskara, 

mentioned  0 


by  Atmananda,  and  the  same  works  were  known  also  to  Devara- 
jayajvan.  Devarajayajvan,  however,  quotes  not  only  Skanda- 
svarnin  and  Bhatta-bhaskara-miira,  but  also  Madhava.  He  there- 
fore was  later  than  Madhava.  Skandasvamin,  and  Bhaskara,  on 
the  contrary,  were  anterior  to  Madhava,  being  quoted  in  his  com- 
mentary. Atmananda,  though  not  quoted  by  Madhava,  seems 
anterior  to  Madhava,  and  the  authorities  which  he  quotes  are 
such  as  Saunaka,  Vedamitra  (Sakalya),  the  Brihaddevata,  Vislmu- 
dharmottara,  and  Yaska. 

2 Katha-sarit-sagara,  edited  by  Ur.  Hermann  Brockhaus.  Lcip- 


sig, 
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Vararuchi,  being  cursed  by  the  wife  of  Siva,  was  born 
at  Kausambi,  the  capital  of  Vatsa.  He  was  a boy  of 
great  talent  and  extraordinary  powers  of  memory. 
He  was  able  to  repeat  to  his  mother  an  entire  play, 
after  hearing  it  once  at  the  theatre  ; and  before  he  was 
even  initiated  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  Pratisakhya 
which  he  had  heard  from  Vyali.  He  was  afterwards 
the  pupil  of  Varsha,  became  proficient  in  all  sacred 
knowledge,  and  actually  defeated  Panini  in  a gram- 
matical controversy.  By  the  interference  of  Siva, 
however,  the  final  victory  fell  to  Panini.  Katyayana 
had  to  appease  the  anger  of  Siva,  became  himself  a 
student  of  Panini’s  Grammar,  and  completed  and 
corrected  it.  He  afterwards  is  said  to  have  become 
minister  of  King  Nanda  and  his  mysterious  successor 
Yogananda  at  Pataliputra. 

We  know  that  Katyayana  completed  and  corrected 
Panini’s  Grammar,  such  as  we  now  possess  it.1  His 
Varttikas  are  supplementary  rules,  which  show  a more 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  than 
even  the  work  of  Panini.  The  story  of  the  contest 
between  them  was  most  likely  intended  as  a mythical 
way  of  explaining  this  fact.  Again  we  know  that 
Katyayana  was  himself  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Pratisakhyas,  and  Vyali  is  quoted  by  the  authors  of 
the  Pratisakhyas  as  an  earlier  authority  on  the  same 
subject.2  So  far  the  story  of  Somadeva  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Shadgurusishya  and  with  the  facts  as 


1 The  same  question  with  regard  to  the  probable  age  of  Panini, 
has*been  discussed  by  Prof.  Bohtlingk  in  his  edition  of  Panini. 
Objections  to  Prof.  Bohtlingk’s  arguments  have  been  raised  by 
Prof.  Weber  in  his  Indische  Studien.  See  also  Rig-veda,  Leipzig, 
1857,  Introduction. 

2 Cf.  Rig-veda,  Leipzig,  1857,  p.  lxvii. 
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we  still  find  them  in  the  works  of  Katyayana.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  expect  in  a work  like  that  of 
Somadeva  historical  and  chronological  facts  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  ; yet  the  mention  of  King 
Nanda,  who  is  an  historical  personage,  in  connection 
with  our  grammarian,  may,  if  properly  interpreted, 
help  to  fix  approximately  the  date  of  Katyayana 
and  his  predecessors,  Saunaka  and  Asvalayana.  If 
Somadeva  followed  the  same  chronological  system  as 
his  contemporary  and  countryman,  Kalhana  Panclita, 
the  author  of  the  Rajatarangini  or  History  of  Kashmir, 
he  would,  in  calling  Panin i and  Katyayana,  the  con- 
temporaries of  Nanda  and  Chandragupta,  have  placed 
them  long  before  the  times  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
historical.1  But  the  name  of  Chandragupta  fortunately 
enables  us  to  check  the  extravagant  systems  of  Indian 
chronology.  Chandragupta,  of  Pataliputra,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Nandas,  is  Sandrocottus,  of  Palibothra, 
to  whom  Megasthenes  was  sent  as  ambassador  from 
Seleucus  Nicator ; and,  if  our  classical  chronology  is 
right,  he  must  have  been  king  at  the  turning  point  of 
the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c.  We  shall  have  to 
examine  hereafter  the  different  accounts  which  the 
Buddhists  and  Brahmans  give  of  Chandragupta  and 
his  relation  to  the  preceding  dynasty  of  the  Nandas. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  if  Chandragupta  was 
king  in  315,  Katyayana  may  be  placed,  according  to 
our  interpretation  of  Somadeva’s  story,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  We  may  disregard 
the  story  of  Somadeva,  which  actually  makes  Katya- 
yana himself  minister  of  Nanda,  and  thus  would  make 
him  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  Chandragupta’s  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  This  is,  according  to  its  own 
1 Lassen,  Indisclic  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  18. 
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showing,  a mere  episode  in  a ghost  story1,  and  had  to 
he  inserted  in  order  to  connect  Katyayana’s  story 
with  other  fables  of  the  Katha-sarit-sagara.  But 
there  still  remains  this  one  fact,  however  slender  it 
may  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  a.d., 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Brahmans  connected  the 
famous  grammarians  Katyayana  and  Panini  with  that 
period  of  their  history  which  immediately  preceded 
the  rise  of  Chandragupta  and  his  Sudra  dynasty  ; and 
this,  from  an  European  point  of  view,  we  must  place 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  this  conjectural  date, 
assigned  to  Katyayana,  be  strengthened  by  additional 
evidence  ? Professor  Bohtlingk  thought  that  this 
was  possible ; and  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
great  Commentary  of  Patanjali,  which  embraces  both 
the  Yarttikas  of  Katyayana  and  the  Sutras  of  Panini, 
was  known  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c. 
It  is  said  in  the  history  of  Kashmir,  that  Abhimanyu, 
the  king  of  Kashmir,  sent  for  Brahmans  to  teach  the 
Mahabhashya  in  his  kingdom.  Abhimanyu,  it  is  true, 
did  not  reign,  as  Professor  Bohtlingk  supposed,  in 
the  second  century  b.c.,  but,  as  has  been  proved  from 
coins  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  the  first  century  a.d. 
But  even  thus  this  argument  is  important.  In  the 
history  of  Indian  literature  dates  are  mostly  so  pre- 
carious that  a confirmation  even  within  a century  or 
two  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  fact  that  Patanjali’s 
immense  commentary  on  Panini  and  Katyayana  had 
become  so  famous  as  to  be  imported  by  royal  autho- 
rity into  Kashmir  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 

1 According  to  the  southern  Buddhists  it  was  Chandragupta,  and 
not  Nanda,  whose  corpse  was  reanimated.  As.  Res.  xx.  p.  167. 
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a.d.,  shows  at  least  that  we  cannot  be  very  far  wrong 
in  placing  the  composition  of  the  original  grammar 
and  of  the  supplementary  rules  of  Katyayana  on  the 
threshold  of  the  third  century  b.c.  At  what  time 
the  Mahabhashya  was  first  composed  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Patanjali,  the  author  of  the  Great  Commentary, 
is  sometimes  identified  with  Pingala  ; and  on  this  view, 
is  Pingala  is  called  the  younger  brother,  or  at  least 
the  descendant  of  Panini1,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  original  composition  of  the  Mahabhashya  belonged 
to  the  third  century.  But  the  identity  of  Pingala 
and  Patanjali  is  far  from  probable,  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  use  it  as  a foundation  for  other  calculations. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  entirely  hypothetical 
all  these  arguments  are.  If  they  possess  any  force 
it  is  this,  that  in  spite  of  the  conflicting  statements 
of  Brahmanical,  Buddhist,  and  European  scholars, 
nothing  has  been  brought  forward  as  yet  that  would 
render  the  date  here  assigned  to  Katyayana  impos- 
sible. Nay  more  ; — if  we  place  Katyayana  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  Asvalayana,  the 
predecessor  of  Katyayana,  about  350,  and  Saunaka, 
the  teacher  of  Asvalayana,  about  400  ; and  if  then, 
considering  the  writers  of  Sutras  anterior  to  Saunaka 
and  posterior  to  Katyayana,  we  extend  the  limits  of 
the  Sautra  period  of  literature  from  600  to  200,  we 
are  still  able  to  say,  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history 
or  literature  that  would  interfere  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement. As  an  experiment,  therefore,  though  as 
no  more  than  an  experiment,  we  propose  to  fix  the 
years  600  and  200  b.c.  as  the  limits  of  that  age 

1 Shadgurusishya  : rJ^T  ^ 
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during  which  the  Brahmanic  literature  was  carried  on 
in  the  strange  style  of  Sutras. 

In  order  to  try  the  strength  of  our  supposition  we 
shall  ourselves  attempt  the  first  attack  upon  it. 

There  is  a work  called  the  Unadi-sfttras,  which,  as 
it  is  quoted  under  this  name  by  Panini,  must  have 
existed  previous  to  his  time.  The  author  is  not 
known.  Among  the  words  the  formation  of  which 
is  taught  in  the  Unadi-sutras1,  we  find  (iii.  140)  di- 
ndrah,  a golden  ornament  ; (iii.  2)  Jinah , synony- 
mous with  Arhat,  a Buddhist  saint ; (iv.  184)  tiri- 
tam , a golden  diadem;  (iii.  25)  stupa h , a pile  of 
earth. 

The  first  of  these  words,  dindra , is  derived  by  the 
author  of  the  Unadi-sutras  from  a Sanskrit  root,  dm. 
By  other  grammarians  it  is  derived  from  dtna,  poor, 
and  n,  to  go,  what  goes  or  is  given  to  the  poor.  It 
is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  ornaments  and  seals 
of  gold.  These  derivations,  however,  are  clearly  fan- 
ciful, and  the  Sanskrit  dindra  is  in  reality  the  Latin 
denarius.2  Now,  if  Panini  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.,  and  if  the  Unadi-sutras  were  an- 
terior to  Panini,  how  could  this  Roman  word  have 
found  its  way  into  the  Unadi-sutras  ? The  word  de- 

1 A new  and  more  correct  edition  of  the  Unadi-sutras  has  lately 
been  published  by  Dr.  Aufrecht,  Bonn,  1859. 

2 J.  Prinsep  says  : “ The  Roman  denarius,  from  which  Dinar 
was  derived,  was  itself  of  silver,  while  the  Persian  Dirhem  (a 
silver  coin)  represents  the  Drachma,  or  dram  weight,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  weight  allowed  to  the  Dinar  of  32  ratis,  or  64 
grains,  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Roman  and  Greek  unit  of  60 
grains,  that  its  identity  cannot  be  doubted,  especially  when  we  have 
before  us  the  actual  gold  coins  of  Chandragupta  (?)  (didrachmas), 
weighing  from  120  to  130  grains,  and  indubitably  copied  from 
Greek  originals,  in  device  as  well  as  weight.” 
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narius  is  not  of  so  late  a date  in  India  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Yet  the  earliest  document  where  it  occurs 
is  the  Sanclii  inscription  No.  I.1  Burnouf  remarked 
that  he  never  found  the  word  dina-ra  used  in  what  he 
considered  the  ancient  Buddhist  Sutras.  It  occurs 
in  the  Avadana-sataka,  and  in  the  Divyavadana.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  either  that  the  Una- 
di-sutras  and  Panini  must  be  placed  later  than  Chan- 
dragupta,  or  that  the  Sutra  in  which  this  word  is 
explained  is  spurious.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
adopt  the  latter  supposition  without  showing  some 
cause  for  it.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a literature 
which  is  chiefly  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  more  easily  admitted  than  in 
works  existing  in  MS.  The  ancient  literature  of 
India  was  continually  learnt  by  heart ; and  even  at 
the  present  day,  when  MSS.  have  become  so  common, 
some  of  its  more  sacred  portions  must  still  be  ac- 
quired by  the  pupil  from  the  mouth  of  a teacher,  and 
not  from  MSS.  If  new  words,  therefore,  had  been 
added  to  the  language  of  India  after  the  first  com- 
position of  the  Unadi-sutras,  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  in  a Sutra  being  added  to  explain  such 
words.  Happily,  however,  we  are  not  left  in  this 
instance  to  mere  hypothesis.  Ujjvaladatta,  the 
author  of  a commentary  on  the  Un&di-sutras,  forms 
a favourable  exception  to  most  Sanskrit  commen- 
tators, in  so  far  as  he  gives  us  in  his  Commentary 
some  critical  remarks  on  the  readings  of  MSS.  which 
he  consulted.  He  states  in  his  introduction  that  he  had 
consulted  old  MSS.  and  commentaries,  and  he  evi- 
dently feels  conscious  of  the  merit  of  his  work,  when 

1 Journal  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  vi.  p.  455.  Notes  on  the  facsimiles 
of  the  inscriptions  from  Sanclii  near  Bhilsa,  by  James  Prinsep. 
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lie  says,  “ If  anybody,  after  having  studied  this  com- 
mentary of  mine,  suppresses  my  name  in  order  to 
put  forth  his  own  power,  his  virtuous  deeds  Avill 
perish.”1  Now  in  his  remarks  on  our  Sutra,  Ujjvala- 
datta  says,  “ Dinara  means  a gold  ornament,  but  this 
Sutra  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Siitivritti  and  Deva- 
vritti.”2  If,  therefore,  the  presence  of  this  word  in 
the  Unadi-sutras  would  have  overthrown  our  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  age  of  Panini  and  his  predecessor 
who  wrote  the  Sutras,  the  absence  of  it  except  in  one 
Svttra,  which  is  proved  to  be  of  later  date,  must  serve 
to  confirm  our  opinion.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  re- 
marked that  the  Roman  denarius  was  received  all 
over  the  world  ; and  how  the  denarius  came  to  mean 
in  India  a gold  ornament  we  may  learn  from  a pas- 
sage in  the  “ Life  of  Mahavira.”3  There  it  is  said 
that  a lady  had  around  her  neck  a string  of  grains  and 
golden  dinars,  and  Stevenson  adds  that  the  custom 
of  stringing  coins  together,  and  adorning  with  them 
children  especially,  is  still  very  common  in  India. 

That  Ujjvaladatta  may  be  depended  upon  when  he 
makes  such  statements  with  regard  to  MSS.  or  com- 
mentaries, collated  by  himself,  can  be  proved  by 
another  instance.  In  the  Unadi-sutras  IV.  184,  we 
read:  “ kritrikripibhyah  kitan.”  Out  of  the  three 
words  of  which  the  etymology  is  given  in  this  Sutra, 
kripitam , water,  and  kintam , a crest,  are  known  as 
ancient  words.  The  former  occurs  in  the  Gana 

TO  TOfall 

2 ^ 11 

3 Kalpa-sutra,  translated  by  Stevenson,  p.  45. 
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Kripanadi  (Pan.  VIII.  2.  18.  1.)  ; the  other  in  the 
Gana  arddharchadi.  The  third  word,  however,  tirita, 
a tiara,  has  never  been  met  with  in  works  previous  to 
Panini.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  word,  Ujj  valadatta 
observes  that  it  is  left  out  in  the  Nyasa.1  The  au- 
thority of  this  work,  a commentary  by  Jinendra 
on  the  Kasikavritti,  would,  by  itself,  be  hardly  of 
sufficient  weight ; but  on  referring  to  the  MS.  of 
Mahabhashya  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  I find  that 
there  also  the  Sutra  is  quoted  exactly  as  Ujj  va- 
ladatta said,  i.  e.  without  the  root  from  which  tirita 
is  derived.  Having  thus  found  Ujjvaladatta  trust- 
worthy and  accurate  in  his  critical  remarks,  we  feel 
inclined  to  accept  his  word,  even  where  we  cannot 
control  him,  or  where  the  presence  of  certain  words 
in  the  Sutras  might  be  explained  without  having 
recourse  to  later  interpolations.  Thus  s tup  ah,  which 
occurs  III.  25,  might  be  explained  as  simply  meaning 
a heap  of  earth.  Nay,  it  is  a word  which,  in  its  more 
general  sense,  is  found  in  the  Veda.  Yet  the  most 
common  meaning  of  stupa,  is  a Buddhist  monument, 
and  as  we  are  told  by  Ujjvala,  that  this  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  Sativritti,  and  that  in  the  Sarvasva 
it  is  derived  in  a different  manner,  we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  it  was  not  added  till  after  the  general 

1 ireY  ft  (m°  -c. 

Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ii.  40,  mentions  this  work  in 
liis  list  of  Sanskrit  grammars:  “ Nyasa  or  Kasika  vritti  pan- 
jika  by  Jinendra : another  exposition  of  the  Kasika  vritti,  with 
explanatory  notes  by  Rakshita.”  He  adds,  however,  with  his 
usual  caution : “ I state  this  with  some  distrust,  not  having  yet 
seen  the  book.  The  Nyasa  is  universally  cited ; and  the  Bo- 
dhinyasa  is  frequently  so.  Vopadeva’s  Kavyakamadhenu  quotes 
the  Nydsa  of  Jinendra  and  that  of  Jinendrabuddhi.” 
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spreading  of  Buddhism  and  the  erection  of  Topes  in 
India ; a negative  argument  which  gives  additional 
strength  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  Unadi- 
siitras  were  composed  before  that  period.1 

To  add  one  more  instance.  In  all  the  editions 
of  the  Unadi-sutras,  Jina  occurs  as  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  a Bauddha  sect.  As  many  scholars 
have  assigned  to  Jina  and  the  Jains  a very  modern 
date,  the  presence  of  this  name  might  seem  to  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  the 
Unadi-sutras.  In  a passage  of  Say  ana,  however  (Rv. 
i.  61.  4.),  where  he  has  occasion  to  quote  the  Sutra 
containing,  among  other  words,  the  etymology  of 
Jina,  all  the  MSS.  omit  the  root  ji,  from  Avhich  Jina  is 
said  to  be  derived.  It  is  equally  omitted  in  Nrisinha’s 
Svaramanjari. 

The  test  which  has  thus  been  applied  to  our  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  Sutra  literature  in  general, 
in  the  case  of  the  Unadi-sutras,  so  far  from  invali- 
dating, has  rather  strengthened  our  argument  for 
placing  the  whole  literature  of  the  Sutras,  at  least  of 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  Vedas,  between 
the  years  600  and  200  b.c. 

Parisishtas. 

her  e is  one  class  of  works  which  must  be  men- 
tioned before  we  leave  the  Sutra  period,  the  so-called 
Parisishtas.  They  are  evidently  later  than  the  Sutras, 
and  their  very  name,  Paralipomena,  marks  their 
secondary  importance.  They  have,  however,  a cha- 
racter of  their  own,  and  they  represent  a distinct 
period  of  Hindu  literature,  which,  though  it  is  of 

1 The  word  stupa  does  not  occur  in  Panini  or  the  Ganapatha. 
Sayana  to  Rv.  i.  24.  7.  does  not  quote  the  Unadi-sutra,  but  de- 
rives stupa  from  a root  styai,  affix  pa. 
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less  interest  to  the  student,  and  though  it  shows  clear 
traces  of  intellectual  and  literary  degeneracy,  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  overlooked  by  the  historian. 
Some  of  the  more  substantial  Parisishtas  profess  to 
be  composed  by  authors  whose  names  belong  to  the 
Sutra  period.  Thus  Saunaka  is  called  the  author  of 
the  Charanavyuha  by  the  commentator  of  Paraskara’s 
Grihya-sutras,  Rama-krishna 1 (MS.  E.I.H.  440.  577. 
912.)  ; a writer  no  doubt  quite  untrustworthy  where 
he  gives  his  own  opinions,  but  yet  of  some  import- 
ance where  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  others.  Ka- 
ty  ay  ana  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  the  Chhandoga- 
parisishta.2  The  same  Kusika,  who  is  known  as  the 
author  of  the  Sutras  for  the  Atharvana,  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  the  Atharvana-parisishtas  also. 
Other  Parisishtas,  though  not  ascribed  to  Ivatyayana, 
are  said  to  be  composed  in  accordance  with  his  opi-. 
nions.3  Again,  while  the  Grihya-sutras  of  the 
Chhandogas  are  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  Go- 
bhila,  a Parisishta  on  the  same  subject  is  ascribed  to 
the  son  of  Gobhila.4  The  names  of  Saunaka  and 
Katyayana  are  frequently  invoked  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  these  works,  and  though  some  of  them 
appear  to  us  simply  useless  and  insipid,  it  is  not  to  be 

1 ^fafrr:  n 

wfa:n 

3 MS.  Bodl.  W.  510.  Tsnnraj  rT^T^ft^W- 

W5W  q»TfZlTqqTr?tTTr^TII 

MS.  llodl.  W.  501.  «TT^t  qf^fag’ 

ii 
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denied  that  others  contain  information  which  we 
should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  Sutras.  Their  style  is 
less  concise  than  that  of  the  Sutras.  The  simple 
Anushtubh  Sloka  preponderates,  and  the  metre  is 
more  regular  than  that  of  the  genuine  Anushtubh 
compositions  of  Saunaka.  Their  style  resembles  that 
of  the  Barhaddaivata  and  Rig-vidhana,  works  ori- 
ginally composed  by  Saunaka,  but  handed  down  to 
us,  as  it  Avould  seem,  in  a more  modern  form.  But 
on  the  other  side  the  Parisishtas  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  that  monotonous  uniformity  which  we  find  in 
works  like  the  Mftnava-dharma-sastra,  the  Paddhatis, 
or  the  later  Puranas ; and  passages  from  them  are 
literally  quoted  in  the  Puranas.  The  Pari&ishtas, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  the  very  last  outskirts 
of  Yedic  literature,  but  they  are  Vedic  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  their 
origin  at  any  time  except  the  expiring  moments  of 
the  Vedic  age. 

The  following  argument  may  serve  to  confirm  the 
favourable  view  which  I take  of  some  of  the  Pari- 
sishtas.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  Charanavyiiha, 
there  is  a printed  edition  of  it  in  Raja  Radhakanta 
Deva’s  Sabdakalpadruma.  This  printed  text  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  more  modern  MSS.  It  quotes  seven- 
teen instead  of  fifteen  Sakhas  of  the  Vajasaneyins ; 
whereas  the  original  number  of  fifteen  is  confirmed  by 
our  MSS.  of  the  Charanavyiiha,  by  the  Pratijnft-pari- 
sishta,  and  even  by  so  late  a work  as  the  Vishnu-purana 
(p.  281.).  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Parisishta,  called  the  Charanavyiiha, 
was  originally  composed,  these  two  additional  Sakhas 
did  not  yet  exist.  Now  one  of  them  is  the  Sakha  of 
the  Katyayaniyas,  a Sakha  like  many  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Puranas,  founded  on  Sutras,  not  on 
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Brahmanas.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  this  modern  Sakha 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  original  Charanavyuha 
serves  as  an  indication  that  at  the  time  of  the  original 
composition  of  that  Parisishta  sufficient  time  had  not 
yet  elapsed  to  give  to  Katyayana  the  celebrity  of 
being  the  founder  of  a new  Sakha.  On  the  other  hand 
it  should  be  stated  that  Panini  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  literary  wTorks  called  Parisishtas.1 

The  number  of  Parisishtas  is  frequently  stated  at 
eighteen.  This  may  have  been  their  number  at  some 
time,  or  for  one  particular  Yeda,  but  it  is  now 
considerably  exceeded.  The  Charanavyiiha,  itself  a 
Parisishta,  gives  the  same  number ; but  it  seems  to 
speak  of  the  Parisishtas  of  the  Yajur-veda  only.  There 
is  a collection  of  Parisishtas  for  each  Yeda.  Works, 
such  as  the  Bahvricha-parisishta,  Sankhayana-pari- 
sishta,  Asvalayana-grihya-parisishta,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Rig-veda.  One  MS.  (Bodl.  466.)  contains  a 
collection  of  Parisishtas  which  belong  to  the  Sama- 
veda.  At  the  end  of  the  first  treatise  it  is  said  : “ iti 
Samaganam  chhandah  samaptam,”  “here  end  the 
metres  of  the  Sama-singers.”2  Other  treatises  be- 
gin with  the  invocation,  “ Namah  Samavedaya.”  The 
second  is  called  Kratu-sangraha3,  on  sacrifices  ; the 
third,  Yiniyoga-sangraha,  on  the  employment  of 
hymns;  the  fourth,  Somotpattih,  on  the  origin  of 
Soma.  The  fifth  and  sixth  treatises  contain  the  index 
to  the  Archika  of  the  Sama-veda  after  the  Naigeya- 
sakha.  As  no  pointed  allusions  to  other  Yedas  occur 

1 Parisishta  occurs  only  as  a pratyudaharana  in  Pan.  iv.  1.  48, 
but  it  is  used  there  as  a feminine,  and  in  quite  a different  sense. 

2 It  is  also  called  chhandasam  vichayah,  and  contains  quotations 
from  the  Tandya-brahinana,  Pingala,  the  Nidana,  and  Uktha-sastra. 

3 The  Kratu-sangraha  and  Viniyoga-sangraha  are  frequently 
quoted  by  Sayana  in  his  commentary  on  the  Tandyabrahmana 
in  elucidation  of  obscure  passages.  (Biihler.) 
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in  these  tracts,  the  whole  collection  of  these  Pari- 
sishtas  may  be  classed  as  Sama-veda  literature.  The 
Chhandoga-parisishta,  however,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Katyayana,  is  not  found  in  this  IMS.  The 
Parisishtas  of  the  Yajur-veda  are  enumerated  in  the 
Charanavyuha,  and  will  have  to  be  examined  presently. 
Those  of  the  Atharvana  are  estimated  by  Professor 
Weber  at  seventy-four1,  and  are  said  to  be  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  a style  similar  to  that 
of  the  Puranas,  and  sometimes,  we  are  told,  agreeing 
literally  with  chapters  of  the  astrological  Sanhitas. 

According  to  the  Charanavyuha2  the  following  are 
the  eighteen  Pari&ishtas  of  the  Yajur-veda  : 

1.  The  Yupalakshanain ; according  to  Yyasa’s 
Charanavyuha,  the  Upajyotisham. 

2.  The  Chhagalakshanam ; Mangalalakshanam, 
(Yyasa). 

3.  The  Pratijna  ; Pratijnanuvakyam  ? (Yyasa). 

4.  The  Anuvakasankhya  ; Parisankhya  (Yyasa). 

5.  The  Charanavyuhah ; Charanavyuhah  (Yyasa). 

6.  The  &raddhakalpah ; Sraddhakalpah  (Yyasa). 

7.  The  Sulvikani  or  Sulvani. 

8.  The  Parshadam. 

1 According  to  a passage  in  the  Charanavyuha,  belonging  to  the 
Atharvana,  the  number  of  the  Kausikoktani  Parisishtani  would 
amount  to  70. 

2 Besides  the  MS.  of  the  E.  I.  II.,  and  collations  of  some  of  the 
MSS.  at  Berlin,  I have  used  the  printed  edition  of  the  Charana- 
vyuha in  Radhakanta’s  Sanskrit  Encyclopaedia.  The  MSS.  differ 
so  much  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  correct  the  one  by  the 
other.  They  probably  represent  different  versions  of  the  same 
text.  The  name  of  the  author  varies  likewise.  Sometimes  he  is 
called  Saunaka,  sometimes  Katyayana,  and  in  Radhakanta’s  edi- 
tion, Vyasa.  The  last  is,  perhaps,  meant  for  the  same  whom  we 
found  mentioned  before  as  the  author  of  a Commentary  on  Patan- 
jali’s  Yoga.  The  text  has  since  been  published  by  Prof.  Weber. 
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9.  The  Rigyajunshi. 

10.  The  Ishtakapiiranara. 

11.  The  Pravaradhyayah ; Pravaradhayah  (Vyasa, 
No.  7.) 

12.  The  Uktha-sastram ; &astram  (Yyasa,  No.  8.) 

13.  The  Kratusankhya ; Kratu  (Vyasa,  No.  9). 

14.  The  Nigamah  ; Agamah  (Yyasa,  No.  10). 

15.  The  Yajnaparsve  or  parsvam  ; Yajnam  (Yyasa, 
No.  11);  Parsvan  (Vyasa,  No.  12). 

16.  The  Hautrakam;  Hautrakara  (Yyasa,  No.  13). 

17.  The  Prasavotthanam ; Pasavah  (Yyasa,  No. 
14)  ; Ukthani,  (Yyasa,  No.  15). 

18.  The  Kurmalakshanam ; Kurmalakshanam, 
(Yyasa,  No.  16). 

A similar  order  has  evidently  been  followed  in  a 
collection  of  the  Parisishtas,  forming  part  of  Professor 
Wilson’s  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  now  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  MS.,  however,  is 
incomplete,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  a 
person  ignorant  of  Sanskrit  from  another  MS.,  the 
leaves  of  which  had  been  in  confusion.  Most  of  the 
MSS.  of  these  Parisishtas  are  carelessly  copied,  whereas 
the  MSS.  of  the  Sutras  are  generally  in  excellent 
condition.  The  MSS.  which  Raja  Radhakantadeva 
used  seem  to  have  been  in  an  equally  bad  state,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  various  readings  which  he 
occasionally  mentions.1  But  although  the  Bodleian 
MS.  leaves  much  to  desire,  it  serves  at  least  to  support 
the  authenticity  of  the  titles  given  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Charanavyuha  against  the  blunders  of  the  printed 
text.  We  find  there: 

1 For  instance  m?:i  instead  of  m- 
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1.  The  Yftpalakshanam1,  a short  treatise  on  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  sacrificial  post. 

2.  The  Chhagalakshanam2,  on  animals  fit  for  sacri- 
fice. 

3.  The  Pratijna.3  It  begins  with  giving  some  defi- 
nitions of  sacrificial  terms,  but  breaks  off  with  the 
fourth  leaf,  whereas  the  Pravaradhyaya  (No.  11)  had 
already  been  commenced  on  the  third,  and  is  after- 
wards carried  on  on  the  fifth  leaf.  Thus  we  lose  from 
the  fourtli  to  the  eleventh  Parisishta,  which  formed 
part  of  the  original  MS.  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  the  Pravaradhyaya  is  here  also  called  the  eleventh 
Parisishta. 

4.  The  Anuvakasankhya  exists  in  MS.  E.I.H.  965. 

5.  The  Charanavyuhah  is  found  in  numerous  copies. 

6.  The  Sraddhakalpali  exists  in  MS.  E.I.H.  1201, 
and  MS.  Chambers  66.  It  is  there  ascribed  to  Katya- 
yana.  There  is  also  among  the  Chambers  MSS.  at 
Berlin  (292 — 294)  a Sraddha-kalpa-bhashya  ascribed 
to  Gobhila. 

7.  The  Sulvikani  are  found  in  MS.  Chambers  66, 
and  a Sulvadipika,  MS.  E.I.H.  1678. 

8.  The  Parshadam.  This  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  a Pratisakhya,  nor  would  it  be  right  to  call  the 
Pratisakhyas  Parisishtas.  The  Parshada  is  a much 
smaller  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  a MS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  Chambers  378. 

9.  The  Rigyajunshi  is  the  only  Parisishta  that  can- 
not be  verified  in  MS.  ; there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  an  Anukramani  either  of  the 
Yajur-veda  or  Rig-veda. 

10.  The  Ishtak&puranam  has  been  preserved  in 

1 MS.  Chambers,  66. 

2 MS.  Chambers,  66. 

3 Called  Pratishthalakshanam  in  MS.  Chambers,  66. 
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MS.  Chambers  389,  with  a commentary  by  Karka, 
and  in  MS.  Chambers  392,  with  a commentary  by 
Yajnikadeva. 

11.  The  Pravaradhyayah  is  found  again  in  our  own 
MS.,  and  is  followed  by  a small  tract,  the  Gotranir- 
nayah.  The  seven  principal  Pravaras  are  those  of 
theBhrigus,  Angiras,  Yisvamitras,  Yasishthas,  Ivasya- 
pas,  Atris,  and  Agastis.  The  eight  founders  of  Gotras 
or  families  are  Jamadagni,  Bharadvaja,  Yisvamifra, 
Atri,  Gautama,  Vasishtha,  Kasyapa  and  Agastya.1 
The  whole  treatise,  of  which  more  hereafter,  is 
ascribed  to  Katyayana.2 

12.  The  Uktha-sastram  is  found  in  our  MS.  So  is 

13.  The  Kratusankhya,  which  gives  an  enumeration 
of  the  principal  sacrifices. 

14.  The  Nigama-parisishta  is  the  last  in  our  MS. 
It  contains  a number  of  Yedic  words  with  their  ex- 
planations, and  forms  a useful  appendix  to  Yaska’s 
Nirukta.  It  alludes  not  only  to  the  four  castes,  but 
the  names  of  the  mixed  castes  also,  according  to  the 
Anuloma  and  Pratiloma  order,  are  mentioned. 

The  four  last  Pari&ishtas  are  wanting  in  our  MS. 

The  fifteenth,  however,  the  Yajnaparsvam  is  found 
in  MS.  E.I.H.  1729,  Chambers,  358;  the  sixteenth, 
the  Hautrakam,  exists  with  a commentary  in  MS. 
Chambers  669.  The  two  last  Parisishtas  have  not 
yet  been  met  with  in  MS.,  but  we  may  probably 

1 fa^TfWTSfMYrWtl 

*rhrarcfair:ii 

xr^f  riTf%  ^rt^Tfw 

2 frJTTWt  f%fT^T^TI 
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form  some  idea  of  the  last,  the  Kurinalakshanam,  from 
some  chapters  of  Yarahamihira’s  Brihatsanhita,  where 
we  find  botli  a Kurmavibha^ah  and  a Kurmala- 

O • 

kshanam,  the  last  being  there  followed  by  a chapter, 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  second  Parisishta, 
Chh&galakshanam. 

Although  there  is  little  of  real  importance  to  be 
learned  from  these  Parisishtas,  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  important  in  the  history  of  the  progress  and 
decay  of  the  Hindu  mind.  As  in  the  first  or  Chhandas 
period,  we  see  the  Aryan  settlers  of  India  giving  free 
utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  thus 
creating  unconsciously  a whole  world  of  religious, 
moral,  and  political  ideas  ; as  we  find  them  again 
during  the  second  or  Mantra  period,  carefully  collect- 
ing their  harvest  ; and  during  the  third  or  Brahmana 
period  busily  occupied  in  systematising  and  interpret- 
ing the  strains  of  their  forefathers,  which  had  already 
become  unintelligible  and  sacred  ; as  in  the  fourth  or 
Sutra  period  we  see  their  whole  energy  employed  in 
simplifying  the  complicated  system  of  the  theology  and. 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmanas;  so  we  shall  have  to 
recognise  in  these  Parisishtas  anew  phase  of  the  Indian 
mind,  marked  by  a distinct  character,  which  must 
admit  of  historical  explanation.  The  object  of  the 
Parisishtas  is  to  supply  information  on  theological  or 
ceremonial  points  which  had  been  passed  over  in  the 
Sutras,  most  likely  because  they  were  not  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance,  or  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  well  known  to  those  more  immediately  concerned. 
But  what  most  distinguishes  the  Parisishtas  from  the 
Sutras  is  this,  that  they  treat  everything  in  a popular 
and  superficial  manner ; as  if  the  time  was  gone,  when 
students  would  spend  ten  or  twenty  years  of  their  lives 
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in  fathoming  the  mysteries  and  mastering  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Brahtnana  literature.  A party  driven  to 
such  publications  as  the  Parisishtas,  is  a party  fighting 
a losing  battle.  We  see  no  longer  that  self-  compla- 
cent spirit  which  pervades  the  Brahmanas.  The 
authors  of  the  Brahmanas  felt  that  Avhatever  they 
said  must  be  believed,  whatever  they  ordained  must 
be  obeyed.  They  are  frightened  by  no  absurdity,  and 
the  word  “ impossible  ” seems  to  have  been  banished 
from  their  dictionary.  In  the  Sutras  we  see  that  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Their  authors  seem  to  feel 
that  the  public  which  they  address  will  no  longer 
listen  to  endless  theological  swaggering.  There  may 
have  been  deep  wisdom  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  their 
authors  may  have  sincerely  believed  in  all  they  said  ; 
but  they  evidently  calculated  on  a subrnissiveness 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils  or  readers,  which  only 
exists  in  countries  domineered  over  by  priests  or  pro- 
fessors. The  authors  of  the  Sutras  have  learned  that 
people  will  not  listen  to  wisdom  unless  it  is  clothed  in 
a garb  of  clear  argument  and  communicated  in  in- 
telligible language.  Their  works  contain  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  Brahmanas,  but  they  give  it  in  a 
practical,  concise  and  definite  form.  These  works 
were  written  at  a time  when  the  Brahmans  were 
fighting  their  first  battles  against  the  popular  doctrines 
of  Buddha.  They  were  not  yet  afraid.  Their  lan- 
guage is  firm,  though  it  is  no  longer  inflated. 
“ Buddhism,”  as  Burnouf  says,1  “ soon  grew  into  a 
system  of  easy  devotion,  and  found  numerous  recruits 
among  those  who  were  frightened  by  the  difficulties 
of  Brahmanical  science.  At  the  same  time  that 

1 Burnouf,  Introduction  a l’Histoire  du  Buddliisme.  Roth, 
Abhandlungcn,  p.  22. 
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Buddhism  attracted  the  ignorant  among  the  Brahmans, 
it  received  with  open  arms  the  poor  and  the  miserable 
of  all  classes.”  It  was  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  sim- 
plify, the  difficulties  of  their  teaching,  that  men  like 
Saunaka  and  Katyayana  adopted  the  novel  style  of 
the  Sutras.  Such  changes  in  the  sacred  literature  of 
a people  are  not  made  without  an  object,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Sutras,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Brfih- 
manas,  could  be  no  other  than  to  offer  practical 
manuals  to  those  who  were  discouraged  by  too  elabo- 
rate treatises,  and  who  had  found  a shorter  way  to 
salvation  opened  to  them  by  the  heretical  preaching 
of  Buddha.  After  the  Sutras  there  is  no  literature 
of  a purely  Yedic  character  except  the  Parisishtas. 
They  still  presuppose  the  laws  of  the  Sutras  and  the 
faith  of  the  Bralmianas.  There  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
any  definite  supremacy  being  accorded  to  Siva  or 
Vishnu  or  Brahman.  New  gods,  however,  are  men- 
tioned ; vulgar  or  popular  ceremonies  are  alluded  to. 
The  castes  have  become  more  marked  and  multiplied. 
The  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  is  still  Vedic,  and 
the  Vedic  ceremonial,  the  Vedic  theology,  the  Vedic 
language  seem  still  to  absorb  the  thoughts  of  the 
authors  of  the  Parisishtas.  Any  small  matter  that 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  Sutras  is 
noted  down  as  a matter  of  grave  importance.  Subjects 
on  which  general  instructions  were  formerly  con- 
sidered sufficient,  are  now  treated  in  special  treatises, 
intended  for  men  who  would  no  longer  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  whole  system  of  the  Brah- 
manic  ceremonial.  The  technical  and  severe  lan- 
guage of  the  Sutras  was  exchanged  for  a free  and 
easy  style,  whether  in  prose  or  metre  ; and  however 
near  in  time  the  Brahmans  may  place  the  authors  of 
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the  Sutras  and  some  of  the  Parisishtas,  certain  it  is 
that  no  man  who  had  mastered  the  Sutra  style  would 
ever  have  condescended  to  employ  the  slovenly  dic- 
tion of  the  Parisishtas.  The  change  in  the  position 
and  the  characters  of  the  Brahmans,  such  as  we  find 
them  in  the  Sutras,  and  such  as  we  find  them  again 
in  the  Parisishtas,  has  been  rapid  and  decisive.  The 
men  who  could  write  such  works  were  aware  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  had  probably  suffered  many  de- 
feats. The  world  around  them  was  moving  in  a new 
direction,  and  the  old  Vedic  age  died  away  in  im- 
potent twaddle. 

Considerations  like  these,  in  addition  to  what  we 
found  before  in  inquiring  into  the  age  of  Katyayana, 
tend  to  fix  the  Sutra  period,  as  a phase  in  the  literary 
history  of  India,  as  about  contemporaneous  with  the 
first  rise  of  Buddhism  ; and  they  would  lead  us  to 
recognise  in  the  Parisishtas  the  exponents  of  a later 
age,  that  had  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Buddhism 
and  the  temporary  decay  of  Brahmanic  learning  and 
power.  The  real  political  triumph  of  Buddhism  dates 
from  Asoka  and  his  council,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  b.c.,  and  while  most  of  the  Vedic  Sutras 
belong  to  this  and  the  preceding  centuries,  none  of 
the  Parisishtas  were  probably  written  before  that  time. 

Before  the  Council  of  Pataliputra  the  Buddhists 
place,  indeed,  300  years  of  Buddhist  history,  but  that 
history  was  clearly  supplied  from  their  own  heads  and 
not  from  authentic  documents.  Buddhism,  up  to  the 
time  of  Asoka,  was  but  one  out  of  many  sects  esta- 
blished in  India.  There  had  been  as  yet  no  schism, 
but  only  controversy,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Br&h- 
manas  themselves  between  different  schools  and  par- 
ties. There  were  as  yet  no  Brahmans  as  opposed  to 
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Buddhists,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  No  separa- 
tion had  as  yet  taken  place,  and  the  greatest  reformers 
at  the  time  of  Buddha  were  reforming  Brahmans.  This 
is  acknowledged  in  the  Buddhist  writings,  though 
they  probably  were  not  written  down  before  Asoka’s 
Council.  But  even  then  Buddha  is  represented  as 
the  pupil  of  the  Brahmans,  and  no  slur  is  cast  on  the 
gods  and  the  songs  of  the  Veda.  Buddha,  according 
to  his  own  canonical  biographer,  learned  the  Rig- 
veda  and  was  a proficient  in  all  the  branches  of 
Brahmanic  lore.  Ilis  pupils  were  many  of  them 
Brahmans,  and  no  hostile  feeling  against  the  Brah- 
mans finds  utterance  in  the  Buddhist  Canon.  This 
forms  a striking  contrast  with  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  Jains.  The  Jains,  though  supposed  to  have  made 
their  peace  with  the  Brahmans,  yet  in  their  sacred 
works,  written  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury a. d.,  treat  their  opponents  with  marked  disrespect. 
Their  great  hero  Mahavira,  though  at  first  conceived 
by  a Brahman  woman,  is  removed  from  her  womb 
and  transferred  to  the  womb  of  a Kshatriya  woman, 
for  “surely,”  as  Sakko  (Indra)  says1,  “such  a thing 
as  this  has  never  happened  in  past,  happens  not  in 
present,  nor  will  happen  in  future  time,  that  an 
Arhat,  a Chakravarti,  a Baladeva,  or  a Yasudeva 
should  be  born  in  a low  caste  family,  a servile  family, 
a degraded  family,  a poor  family,  a mean  family,  a 
beggar’s  family,  or  a Brahman’s  family ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  an 
Arhat,  a Chakravarti,  a Vasudeva,  receives  birth  in 
a noble  family,  an  honourable  family,  a royal  family, 
a Kshatriya  family,  as  in  the  family  of  Ikshvaku,  or 
the  Harivansa,  or  some  such  family  of  pure  descent.” 

1 Kalpa-sutra,  p.  35. 
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Now  this  is  mere  party  insolence,  intelligible  in  the 
fifth  century  a.d.,  when  the  Brahmans,  as  a party, 

, were  re-establishing  their  hierarchical  sway.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Buddhists.  Buddha  had  his  opponents,  and  among 
them  chiefly  the  Tirthakas ; but  so  had  all  eminent 
sages  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Brahmanas.  But  Buddha 
had  also  his  friends  and  followers,  and  they  likewise 
Avere  Brahmans  and  Rishis ; some  of  them  accepted 
his  doctrines,  not  excluding  the  abolition  of  caste. 
Buddhism,  in  its  original  form,  was  only  a modifica- 
tion of  Brahmanism.  It  grew  up  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, and  its  very  founder  could  hardly  have  been 
aware  of  the  final  results  of  his  doctrines.  Before 
the  time  that.  Buddhism  became  a political  power  it 
had  no  history,  no  chronology,  it  hardly  had  a name. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Bauddhas  in  the  Brahmanas, 
though  we  meet  there  with  doctrines  decidedly  Bud- 
dhistic. The  historical  existence  of  Buddhism  be- 
gins with  Asoka,  and  the  only  way  to  fix  the  real 
date  of  Asoka  is  by  connecting  him  with  Chandra- 
gupta,  his  second  predecessor,  the  Sandrocottus  of 
the  Greeks.  To  try  to  fix  it  according  to  the  early 
Buddhist  chronology  would  be  as  hopeless  as  fixing 
the  date  of  Alexander  according  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Puranas. 

It  is  possible  to  discover  in  the  decaying  literature 
of  Yedic  Brahmanism  the  contemporaneous  rise  of  a 
new  religion,  of  Buddhism.  Every  attempt  to  go 
beyond,  and  to  bring  the  chronology  of  the  Buddhists 
and  Brahmans  into  harmony  has  proved  a failure. 
The  reason,  I believe,  is  obvious.  The  Brahmans  had 
a kind  of  vague  chronology  in  the  different  capitals  of 
their  country.  They  remembered  the  names  of  their 
kings,  and  they  endeavoured  to  remember  the  years 
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of  their  reigns.  But  to  note  the  year  in  which  an 
individual,  such  as  Gautama  Sakyasinha,  was  born, 
however  famous  he  may  have  been  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood or  even  in  more  distant  Parishads,  would 
have  entered  as  little  into  their  thoughts  as  the 
Romans,  or  even  the  Jews,  thought  of  preserving  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  before  he  had  become  the 
founder  of  a religion.  Buddha’s  immediate  followers 
may  have  recollected  and  handed  down,  by  oral  com- 
munication, the  age  at  which  Buddha  died;  the  age 
of  his  disciples  too  may  have  been  recollected,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  some  local  Rajas  who 
patronised  Buddha  and  his  friends  ; but  never,  until 
the  adoption  of  Buddhism  as  the  state  religion  by 
Asoka,  could  there  have  been  any  object  in  connect- 
ing the  lives  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples  with  the 
chronology  of  the  Solar  or  Lunar  Dynasties  of  India. 
'When,  at  the  time  of  Asoka,  it  became  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  the  previous  history  of  Buddhism, 
the  chronology  then  adopted  for  the  early  centuries 
of  that  faith  was  necessarily  of  a purely  theoretical 
kind.  We  possess  more  than  one  system  of  Bud- 
dhist chronology,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered 
authentic  with  regard  to  the  times  previous  to  Asoka, 
the  second  successor  of  Chandragupta.  There  is  the 
system  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  framed  in  Ceylon ; 
there  are  the  various  systems  of  the  Northern  Bud- 
dhists, prevalent  in  Nepal,  Tibet,  and  China  ; and  the 
system  of  the  Puranas,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  in 
which  Sakya  is  made  the  father  of  his  father,  and 
grandfather  of  his  son.  To  try  to  find  out  which  of 
these  chronological  systems  is  the  most  plausible 
seems  useless,  and  it  can  only  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  if  we  attempt  a combination  of  the 
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three.  It  has  been  usual  to  prefer  the  chronology  of 
Ceylon,  which  places  Buddha’s  death  in  543  b.c. 
But  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  this  date  is 
extremely  weak.  It  is  said  that  the  fact  of  the  Cey- 
lonese era  being  used  as  an  era  for  practical  purposes 
speaks  in  favour  of  its  correctness.  This  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  the  times  after  the  reign  of 
Asoka.  In  historical  times  any  era,  however  fabu- 
lous its  beginning,  will  be  practically  useful ; but  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  its  later  use,  as  to 
the  correctness  of  its  beginning.  As  a conventional 
era,  that  of  Ceylon  may  be  retained,  but  until  new 
evidence  can  be  brought  forward  to  substantiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  early  history  of  Buddhism  as  told 
by  the  Ceylonese  priests,  it  would  be  rash  to  use 
the  dates  of  the  Southern  Buddhists  as  a corrective 
standard  for  those  of  the  Northern  Buddhists  or  of 
the  Brahmans.  Each  of  these  chronological  systems 
must  be  left  to  itself.  They  start  from  different  pre- 
mises, and  necessarily  arrive  at  different,  results. 
The  Northern  Buddhists  founded  their  chronologv 
on  a reported  prophecy  of  Buddha,  that  “ a thousand 
years  after  his  death  his  doctrines  would  reach  the 
Northern  countries.”1  Buddhism  was  definitely  in- 
troduced into  China  in  the  year  61  a.d.  ; hence  the 
Chinese  fix  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death  about  one  thou- 
sand years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  date,  according  to  different  Chinese  au- 
thorities, are  not  considerable,  and  may  easily  be 
explained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  at  which 
Buddhism  found  its  way  successively  into  the  various 
countries  north  of  India,  and  at  last  into  China. 

' Lassen,  Indian  Antiquities,  ii.  p.  58.  Schiefner,  Melanges 
Asiatiques,  i.  436. 
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Besides  950  or  949  u.c.1,  which  are  the  usual  dates 
assigned  to  Buddha’s  death  by  Chinese  authorities, 
we  may  mention  the  years  1130,  1045,  707,  for  eacli 
of  which  the  same  claim  has  been  set  up.  The 
year  1130  rests  on  the  authority  of  Tchao-chi,  as 
quoted  by  Matouanlin  in  the  annals  of  the  Sou'i.2 
Fahian,  also,  seems  to  have  known  this  date ; for, 
according  to  his  editor,  he  placed  the  death  of  Buddha 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  Tcheu,  and 
this,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  took  place  in 
1122. 3 In  another  place,  however,  Fahian,  speaking 
of  the  spreading  of  Buddhism  towards  the  north,  places 
this  event  300  years  after  Buddha’s  Nirvana,  or  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Piling- Wang.  As  this  em- 
peror reigned  770—720,  Fahian  would  seem  to  have 
dated  the  Nirvana  somewhere  between  1070  and 
1020.  The  date  767  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ma- 
touanlin.4 From  Tibetan  books  no  less  than  fourteen 
dates  have  been  collected  5 ; and  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
who  visited  India  found  it  impossible  to  fix  on  any 
one  date  as  established  on  solid  evidence.  The  list  of 
the  thirty-three  Buddhist  patriarchs,  first  published 
by  Reinusat  (Melanges  Asiatiques,  i.  p.  113),  gives 
the  date  of  their  deaths  from  Chakia-mouni,  who 
died  950  b.c.,  to  Soui-neng,  who  died  713  a.d.,  and 
bears,  like  everything  Chinese,  the  character  of  the 
most  exact  chronological  accuracy.  The  first  link, 

1 Lassen,  ii.  52.  Foucaux,  Rgya  Tcber  Rol  Pa,  p.  xi. 

2 Foucaux,  1.  c.  note  communicated  by  Stan.  Julien. 

3 Neumann,  Zeitsckrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  ii.  117; 
Lassen,  ii.  54. 

4 Foucaux,  1.  c.  According  to  Klaproth  Matouanlin  places 
Buddha  688  to  609. 

5 Csoma,  Tibetan  Grammar,  p.  199 — 201.  They  are:  2422,  2144, 
2139,  2135,  1310,  1060,  884,  882,  880,  837,  752,  653,  576,  546. 
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however,  in  this  long  chain  of  patriarchs  is  of  doubtful 
character,  and  the  lifetime  of  Buddha,  from  1029  to 
950,  rests  only  on  his  own  prophecy,  that  a Millennium 
would  elapse  from  his  death  to  the  conversion  of 
China.  If,  therefore,  Buddha  was  a true  prophet  he 
must  have  lived  about  1000  b.c.,  and  this  date  once 
established,  everything  else  had  to  give  way  before 
it.  Thus  Nagarjuna,  called  by  the  Chinese  Naga 
Koshuna,  or  Loung-chou,  is  placed  in  their  own  tradi- 
tional chronology,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Bud- 
dhists in  Northern  India,  400  years  after  the  Nirvana.1 
The  Tibetans  assign  the  same  date  to  him.2  In  the 
list  of  the  patriarchs,  however,  he  occupies  the  four- 
teenth place,  and  dies  738  years  after  Buddha.  The 
twelfth  patriarch,  Maning  (Deva  Bodhisatva),  is  tra- 
ditionally placed  by  the  Chinese  300  years  after 
Buddha.  In  the  list  of  the  patriarchs  he  dies  618 
years  after  the  Nirvana. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  starting-point  of  the 
Northern  Buddhist  chronology  turns  out  to  be  merely 
hypothetical,  based  as  it  is  on  a prophecy  of  Buddha, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  date  assigned  to  Buddha’s  death  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon  and  of  Burinah  and  other  coun- 
tries which  received  their  canonical  books  from  Cey- 
lon. The  Ceylonese  possess  a trustworthy  and  intel- 
ligible chronology  beginning  with  the  year  161  b.c.3 
Before  that  time  their  chronology  is  traditional,  and 
full  of  absurdities.  According  to  Professor  Lassen, 
we  ought  to  suppose  that  the  Ceylonese,  by  some 

1 Lassen,  ii.  58.  Burnouf,  Introduction,  i.  p.  350.  n.  51. 

2 As  they  place  Vasumitra  more  than  400  after  Buddha,  the 
date  for  Nagarjuna  ought  to  he  about  450. 

3 Tumour,  Examination  of  the  Pali  Buddhistical  Annals, 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vi.  p.  721. 
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means  or  other,  were  in  possession  of  the  right  date 
of  Buddha’s  death ; and  as  there  was  a prophecy 
of  Buddha,  that  Vijaya  should  land  in  Ceylon  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  himself  entered  the  Nirvana,1 
we  are  further  asked  to  believe  that  the  Ceylonese 
historians  placed  the  founder  of  the  Vijayan  dynasty 
of  Ceylon  in  the  year  543,  in  accordance  with  their 
sacred  chronology.  AVe  are  not  told,  however, 
through  what  channel  the  Ceylonese  could  have  re- 
ceived their  information  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
Buddha’s  death,  and  although  Professor  Lassen’s  hy- 
pothesis  would  be  extremely  convenient,  and  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  most  Sanskrit  scholars,  it 
would  not  be  honest  were  we  to  conceal  from  our- 
selves or  from  others  that  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant link  in  the  Ceylonese,  as  well  as  in  the  Chinese 
chronology,  is  extremely  weak.  All  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  the  Ceylonese  had  an  historical  cliro- 

1 Mahavanso,  p.  46.  The  Mahavansa  was  written  in  Pali  by 
Mahanama.  lie  was  a priest  anil  uncle  of  king  Dasenkelleya  or 
Dhatusena,  who  reigned  from  A.n.  459  to  477.  Mahanama  made  use 
of  earlier  histories,  and  mentions  among  them  the  Dipavansa. 
This  work,  also  called  Mahavansa,  and  written  in  Pali,  is  supposed 
to  be  still  in  existence,  and  carries  the  history  to  the  reign  of 
Mahasena,  who  died  a.  d.  302.  Mahanama,  though  he  lived 
more  than  a hundred  years  after  Mahasena’s  death,  does  not  seem 
to  have  carried  the  history  much  further.  His  work  ends  with 
the  account  of  Mahasena’s  reign.  It  terminates  with  the  48th  verse 
of  the  37th  chapter  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mahavansa,  and 
it  is  only  from  conjecture  that  Tumour,  the  editor  and  translator 
of  the  first  38  chapters  of  the  Mahavansa,  ascribes  the  end  of 
the  37th,  and  the  whole  of  the  38th  chapter,  to  the  pen  of  Ma- 
hanama. Mahanama’s  work  was  afterwards  continued  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  It  now  consists  of  100  chapters,  and  carries  the 
history  of  Ceylon  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  is 
likewise  the  author  of  a commentary  on  his  own  work,  which 
commentary  ends  at  the  48th  verse  of  the  37th  chapter. 
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nology  after  the  year  161  b.c.,  that  is  to  say,  long 
before  the  Brahmans  or  Buddhists  of  the  North  can 
show  anything  but  tradition.  If,  then,  the  exact 
Ceylonese  chronology  begins  with  161  b.  c.,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  existed  in  Ceylon 
a traditional  native  chronology  extending  beyond 
that  date ; and  that,  at  all  events,  the  first  conquest 
of  Ceylon,  the  establishment  of  the  first  dynasty,  had 
some  date,  whether  true  or  false,  assigned  to  it  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  Vijaya , the  founder  of  the 
first  dynasty,  means  Conquest , and  such  a person 
most  likely  never  existed.  But  his  name  and  fame 
belong  to  Ceylon  ; and  even  the  latest  traditions  have 
never  connected  him  with  the  Buddhist  dynasties  of 
India.  lie  is  called  in  the  Mahavansa,  the  son  of 
Sinhab&hu,  the  sovereign  of  Lala  (supposed  to  be  a 
subdivision  of  Magadha,  near  the  Gandaki  river),  and 
he  is  connected  by  a miraculous  genealogy  with  the 
kings  of  Banga  (Bengal)  and  Ivalinga  (Northern 
Circars),  but  not  with  the  Buddhist  dynasties  of 
Magadha.  The  only  trace  of  Buddhism  that  can  be 
discovered  in  the  legends  of  Vijaya  consists  in  the 
fact  that  his  head,  and  the  heads  of  his  seven  hundred 
companions,  were  shaved  when  they  were  sent  adrift 
in  a ship  that  was  ultimately  to  bring  them  to  Ceylon. 
But  the  author  of  the  Mahavansa  takes  care  to  say 
that  this  shaving  of  their  heads  was  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Vijaya  by  his  father,  who,  when 
asked  by  the  people  to  execute  his  own  son  for  num- 
berless acts  of  fraud  and  violence,  preferred  to  send 
him  and  his  companions  adrift  on  the  ocean,  after  their 
h.eads  had  been  shaved.  Supposing  then  that  before 
Dushtagamani,  i.  e.  before  161  b.c.,  the  Ceylonese 
possessed  a number  of  royal  names,  and  that  by  as- 
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signing  to  each  of  them  a more  or  less  fabulous  reign, 
they  had  arrived  at  the  year  543  as  the  probable 
date  of  the  Conquest,  we  can  well  understand  how, 
under  the  influence  of  the  later  Buddhists,  exactly  the 
same  thing  took  place  in  Ceylon  which  took  place 
in  China.  Various  temples  in  Ceylon  had  their  le- 
gends, by  which  their  first  foundation  was  ascribed 
to  Buddha  himself.  Hence  the  Mahavansa  begins 
with  relating  three  miraculous  visits  which  Buddha, 
during  his  lifetime,  paid  to  Ceylon.  At  that  time, 
however,  it  is  said  that  Ceylon  was  still  irdiabited  by 
Yakshas.  If  thus  the  very  earliest  history  of  the 
island  had  been  brought  in  connection  with  Buddha, 
it  is  but  natural  that  some  sanction  of  a similar  kind 
should  have  been  thought  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  Conquest.  A prophecy  was,  therefore,  invented. 
“ The  ruler  of  the  world,  Buddha,”  so  says  the  Maha- 
vansa, “ having  conferred  blessings  on  the  whole 
world,  and  attained  the  exalted,  unchangeable  Nir- 
vana, seated  on  the  throne  on  which  Nirvana  is 
achieved,  in  the  midst  of  a great  assembly  of  devatas, 
the  great  divine  sage  addressed  this  celebrated  in- 
junction to  Sakra,  who  stood  near  him  : ‘One  Vijaya, 
the  son  of  Sinhabahu,  king  of  the  land  of  Lala,  to- 
gether with  seven  hundred  officers  of  state,  has 
landed  on  Lanka.  Lord  of  Devas  ! my  religion  will 
be  established  in  Lanka.  On  that  account  thoroughly 
protect,  together  with  his  retinue,  him  and  Lanka.’ 
The  devoted  King  of  Devas  having  heard  these  in- 
junctions of  the  successor  (of  former  Buddhas),  as- 
signed the  protection  of  Lanka  to  the  Deva  Utpala- 
varna  (Vishnu).  He,  in  conformity  to  the  command 
of  Sakra,  instantly  repaired  to  Lanka,  and  in  the 
character  of  a parivrajaka  (devotee)  took  his  station 
at  the  foot  of  a tree. 
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“ With  Vijaya  at  their  head  the  whole  party  ap- 
proaching him,  inquired,  ‘ Pray,  devotee,  what  land 
is  this  ? ’ he  replied,  ‘ The  land  Lanka.’  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  blessed  them  by  sprinkling  water  on 
them  out  of  his  jug,  and  having  tied  (charmed) 
threads  on  their  arms,  departed  through  the  air.” 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  date  of 
the  event  is  still  more  accurately  fixed.  “ This 
prince  named  Vijaya,”  we  read  there,  “ who  had  then 
attained  the  wisdom  of  experience,  landed  in  the  di- 
vision Tamraparni  of  this  land  Lanka,  on  the  day 
that  the  successor  of  former  Buddhas  reclined  in  the 
arbour  of  the  two  delightful  sal-trees,  to  attain  Nir- 
vana.” In  this  manner  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  was 
invested  with  a religious  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  a connection  was  established  between  the  tra- 
ditional chronology  of  Ceylon  and  the  sacred  history 
of  Buddha.  If  Buddha  was  a true  prophet,  the  Cey- 
lonese argue  quite  rightly  that  he  must  have  died  in 
the  year  of  the  Conquest,  or  543  b.c. 

This  synchronism  once  established,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  accommodate  to  it,  as  well  as  possible,  the 
rest  of  the  legendary  history  of  the  Buddhists.  It  con- 
tained but  few  historical  elements  previous  to  A&oka’s 
Council,  but  that  council  had  again  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  Ceylon.  Asoka  was  the  cotem- 
porary of  Devanainpriya  Tishya,  King  of  Ceylon. 
This  king  adopted  Buddhism,  and  made  it,  like  Asoka, 
the  state  religion  of  the  island.  No'w,  according  to 
the  traditional  chronology  of  Ceylon,  Devanainpriya 
Tishya  came  to  the  throne  23G  years  after  the  landing 
of  Vijaya1,  and  he  reigned  forty  years  (307  — 2G7  b.c.) 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  Asoka,  as  we  shall 


1 Mahavanso,  Pref.  p.  lii. 
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sec,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  same  interval 
which  in  the  historical  traditions  of  Ceylon  separated 
Devan&rnpriya  Tishya  from  Vijaya  should  separate 
Asoka  from  Buddha.  This  was  achieved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  One  Asoka  is  supposed  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  ninety  years  after  Buddha,  and 
a council  (the  second,  as  it  was  called)  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
or  just  one  hundred  years  after  Buddha.  At  that 
second  council  a prophecy  was  uttered  that  in  118 
years  a calamity  would  befall  the  Buddhist  religion. 
This  refers  to  the  reign  of  the  so-called  second  ASoka, 
who  was  at  first  a great  enemy  to  religion.  Now 
the  first  Asoka  is  represented  to  have  reigned  18 
years  after  the  Council  (100  anno  Buddhas),  and  if 
we  cast  up  these  118  years,  the  22  years  of  Asoka’s 
sons,  the  22  years  of  the  Nine,  the  24  years1  of 
Chandragupta,  the  28  years  of  Bindusara,  and  the  4 
years  which  elapsed  before  Asoka’s  inauguration2, 
we  find  that  A&oka’s  inauguration  would  fall  just 
118  years  after  the  second  Council,  218  years  after 
Buddha,  or  325  b.c.  The  Council  of  this  real 
Asoka  was  held  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  or  235 
after  Buddha.  Mahendra,  the  son  of  Asoka,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ceylon  in  the  next  year,  or  236  }Tears  after 
Buddha  ; and  in  this  manner  the  arrival  of  Mahendra 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  inauguration  of  Devanampriya 
Tishya  as  King  of  Ceylon,  are  brought  together  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  achieve 
this,  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a first  Asoka3, 

1 Not  thirty-four  years,  as  printed  in  the  Mahavanso.  See 
Lassen,  ii.  62.  n. 

2 As.  Res.  xx.  p.  167. 

3 This  first  Asoka  is  called  Kalasoka,  a name  which  it  would  be 
too  bold  to  explain  as  the  chronological  Asoka. 
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of  whom  the  Northern  Buddhists  know  nothing;  it 
has  become  necessary  to  admit  another  Moggali- 
putto,  and  another  Council,  all  equally  unknown  ex- 
cept in  the  traditional  chronology  of  Ceylon.  The 
Northern  Buddhists  know  but  one  Asoka,  the  grand- 
son of  Chandragupta ; they  know  but  one  Council, 
besides  the  Assembly  immediately  following  on  the 
death  of  Buddha,  viz.  the  Council  of  Pataliputra 
under  Dharmasoka,  and  this  they  place  110  years 
after  Buddha’s  Nirvana.1  Pindola,  a contemporary 
of  Buddha,  was  seen  as  an  old  man  by  Asoka.  But 
who  was  to  contradict  the  Ceylonese  historians?  They 
possessed,  what  the  Buddhists  of  Magadha  did  not 
possess,  a history  of  their  island  and  their  sovereigns. 
They  valued  historical  chronology  for  its  own  sake, 
forming  an  exception  in  this  respect  to  all  other 
nations  of  India.  They  were  a colony,  and  like  most 
colonies,  they  valued  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The 
Buddhists  of  Magadha,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  preserved  but  a few  historical  recollections, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  prophecies,  which  they 
afterwards  forced  into  the  loose  frame  of  the  Brah- 
manic  chronology.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  did  not 
borrow  the  outlines  of  their  history  either  from  the 
Brahmans  or  from  the  Buddhists  of  Magadha ; and 
this  is  a point  which  has  never  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Their  outlines  of  history  were  not  con- 
structed originally  in  order  to  hold  the  Buddhist 
traditions  of  the  North.  They  may  have  been 
slightly  modified,  so  as  to  avoid  glaring  inconsisten- 


1 In  some  instances  that  date  is  changed  to  200  a.b.,  by 
means  of  a reaction  exercised  by  the  literature  of  Ceylon  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Continental  Buddhists.  Burnouf,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  436-  578. 
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cics  between  the  profane  history  of  Ceylon  and  the 
sacred  history  of  Buddhism.  But  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  historical  legends  of 
Magadha  had  to  yield  much  more  considerably,  — the 
framers  of  the  final  chronology  finding  it  impossible 
to  ignore  the  annals  of  their  island  and  the  reigns  of 
their  ancient  half-fabulous  kings.  The  chronology 
of  the  Mahavansa  is  a compromise  between  the  chro- 
nology of  Ceylon  and  that  of  Magadha,  but  the  latter 
was  the  more  pliant  of  the  two.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  terminus  a quo  of  the  chronology  of 
Ceylon, — the  date  of  Vijaya’s  landing — was  borrowed 
from  the  North.  There  were  Buddhist  traditions 
connecting  Vijaya’s  landing  with  the  death  of  Bud- 
dha, but  the  date  543  b.  c.  is  never  found  in  the 
sacred  chronology  of  Buddhism,  before  it  was  bor- 
roAved  from  the  profane  chronology  of  Ceylon.  There 
were  similar,  and,  as  it  Avould  seem,  better  founded 
traditions,  connecting  Devanampriya  TishyaAvith  the 
great  Asoka;  but  the  date  of  Devanampriya  Tishya 
Avas  not  determined  by  the  date  of  the  great  Asoka, 
nor  avus  the  date  of  Asoka’s  Council,  as  110  after 
Buddha,  accepted  in  Ceylon.  On  the  contrary,  the 
interval  betAveen  Vijaya  and  Devanampriya  Tishya 
Avas  allowed  to  remain  as  it  stood  in  the  Ceylonese 
annals,  and  the  Buddhist  traditions  Avere  stretched  in 
order  to  suit  that  interval.  An  intermediate  Asoka 
and  an  intermediate  Council  Avere  admitted,  Avhicli 
Avere  unknoAvn  to  the  Northern  Buddhists.  The  pro- 
phecy that  Nagarjuna  should  live  400  years  after  Bud- 
dha1, had  been  altered  by  the  Chinese  so  as  to  suit 
their  chronology.  They  placed  him  800  years  after 


1 As.  Res.  xx.  513. 
T 
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Buddha.  In  like  manner  the  Ceylonese  Buddhists, 
having  fixed  Buddha’s  death  at  543  b.c.,  changed  the 
traditional  date  of  Nagarjuna  from  400  to  500  after 
Buddha.1  All  this  is  constructive  chronology,  and 
whether  we  follow  the  Chinese  or  Ceylonese  date  of 
Buddha,  we  must  always  remember  that  in  both  the 
terminus  d quo  is  purely  hypothetical.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  correctness  of  minor  details,  such 
as  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  each  king,  and  in 
particular  the  chronological  distance  between  certain 
events.  These  may  have  formed  part  of  popular 
tradition,  long  before  any  system  of  chronology  was 
established.  A very  old  man,  Pindola,  was  repre- 
sented in  a popular  legend  to  have  been  a contem- 
porary both  of  Buddha  and  of  Dharmasoka.  Hence 
the  interval  between  the  founder  and  the  royal  patron 
of  Buddhism  would  naturally  be  fixed  at  about  100 
years.  This  is  a tradition  which  may  be  used  for 
historical  purposes.  Again,  when  we  see  that  a date 
like  that  of  Nagarjuna  fixed  in  the  North  of  India  at 
400  after  Buddha,  is  altered  to  800  and  500,  so  as  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  two  different  systems  of 
chronology,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
unsystematic  date  as  the  most  plausible.  But  in 
order  to  make  use  of  such  indications  we  must  first 
of  all  establish  a 7rou  ott< 7>,  and  this  can  only  be  found 
in  Chandragupta.  Everything  in  Indian  chronology 
depends  on  the  date  of  Chandragupta.  Chandragupta 
was  the  grandfather  of  Asoka,  and  the  contemporary 
of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Now,  according  to  Chinese 
chronology,  Asoka  would  have  lived,  to  waive  minor 


1 Tumour,  Examination  of  some  points’  of  Buddhist  Chro- 
nology, Journal  of  the  As.  S.  B.,  v.  530.  Lassen,  ii.  58. 
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differences,  850  or  750  b.c.,  according  to  Ceylonese 
chronology,  315  b.c.  Either  of  these  dates  is  im- 
possible, because  it  does  not  agree  with  the  chrono- 
logy of  Greece,  and  hence  both  the  Chinese  and 
Ceylonese  dates  of  Buddha’s  death  must  be  given  up 
as  equally  valueless  for  historical  calculations. 

There  is  but  one  means  through  which  the  history 
of  India  can  be  connected  with  that  of  Greece,  and 
its  chronology  be  reduced  to  its  proper  limits. 
Although  we  look  in  vain  in  the  literature  of  the 
Brahmans  or  Buddhists  for  any  allusion  to  Alexander’s 
conquest,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
any  of  the  historical  events,  related  by  Alexander’s 
companions,  with  the  historical  traditions  of  India, 
one  name  has  fortunately  been  preserved  by  classical 
writers  who  describe  the  events  immediately  follow- 
ing Alexander’s  conquest,  to  form  a connecting  link 
between  the  history  of  the  East  and  the  West.  This 
is  the  name  of  Sandracottus  or  Sandrocyptus,  the 
Sanskrit  Chandragupta. 

We  learn  from  classical  writers,  Justin,  Arrian, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius  and  Plu- 
tarch, that  in  Alexander’s  time  there  was  on  the 
Ganges  a powerful  king  of  the  name  of  Xandrarnes, 
and  that  soon  after  Alexander’s  invasion,  a new  empire 
was  founded  there  by  Sandracottus  or  Sandrocyptus. 
Justin  says : “ Sandracottus  gave  liberty  to  India 
after  Alexander’s  retreat,  but  soon  converted  the  name 
of  liberty  into  servitude  after  his  success,  subjecting 
those  whom  he  had  rescued  from  foreign  dominion  to 
his  own  authority.  This  prince  was  of  humble  origin, 
but  was  called  to  royalty  by  the  power  of  the  gods ; 
for,  having  offended  Alexander  b}r  his  impertinent  lan- 
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guage,1 2  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  escaped 
only  by  flight.  Fatigued  with  his  journey  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  when  a lion  of  large  size  came  and  licked  off 
the  sweat  that  poured  from  him  with  his  tongue,  and 
retired  without  doing  him  any  harm.  The  prodigy 
inspired  him  with  ambitious  hopes,  and  collecting 
bands  of  robbers  he  roused  the  Indians  to  rebellion. 
When  he  prepared  for  war  against  the  captains  of 
Alexander,  a wild  elephant  of  enormous  size  ap- 
proached him,  and  received  him  on  his  back  as  if  he 
had  been  tamed.  He  was  a distinguished  general  and 
a brave  soldier.  Having  thus  acquired  power,  Sandra- 
cottus  reigned  over  India  at  the  time  when  Seleucus 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  greatness,  and  Seleucus 
entered  into  a treaty  with  him,  and  settling  affairs  on 
the  side  of  India  directed  his  march  against  Anti- 
gonus.  i 

Besides  this  we  may  gather  from  classical  writers 
the  following  statements,  bearing  on  Xandrames  and 
Sandrocyptus : “ When  Alexander  made  inquiries 

about  the  interior  of  India,  he  was  told  that  beyond 
the  Indus  there  was  a vast  desert  of  12  (or  11,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,)  days’  journey,  and  that  at  the  farthest 
borders  thereof  ran  the  Ganges.  Beyond  that  river, 
he  was  told,  the  Prasii  (Prachyas)  dwelt,  and  the  Gan- 
garidre.  Their  king  was  named  Xandrames,  who  could 
bring  into  the  field  20,000  horse,  200,000  foot,  2,000 
chariots,  and  4,000  (or  3,000,  Curtius,)  elephants. 
Alexander  who  did  not  at  first  believe  this,  inquired 
from  King  Porus  whether  this  account  of  the  power 

1 Plutarch,  Vita  Alex.  c.  62,  says  that  Sandracottus  saw 
Alexander  when  he  was  a fieipaixov. 

2 .T ust ini  Hist.  Philipp.  Lib.  xv.  cap.  iv. 
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of  Xandrames  was  true  ; and  he  was  told  by  Porus 
that  it  was  true,  but  that  the  king  was  but  of  mean 
and  obscure  extraction,  accounted  to  be  a barber’s 
son ; that  the  queen,  however,  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  barber,  had  murdered  her  husband,  and  that 
the  kingdom  had  thus  devolved  upon  Xandrames.”  1 
Quintus  Curtius  says2,  “ that  the  father  of  Xandrames 
had  murdered  the  king,  and  under  pretence  of  acting 
as  guardian  to  his  sons,  got  them  into  his  power  and 
put  them  to  death  ; that  after  their  extermination  he 
begot  the  son  who  was  then  king,  and  who,  more 
worthy  of  his  father’s  condition  than  his  own,  was 
odious  and  contemptible  to  his  subjects.”  Strabo 
adds3,  “ that  the  capital  of  the  Prasii  was  called  Pali- 
bothra,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
another  river,”  which  Arrian  4 5 specifies  as  the  Eran- 
noboas.  Their  king,  besides  his  birth-name,  had  to  take 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  was  called  the  Palibothrian. 
This  was  the  case  with  Sandracottus  to  whom  Mega- 
sthenes  was  sent  frequently.  It  was  the  same  king  with 
whom  Seleucus  Nicator  contracted  an  alliance,  ceding 
to  him  the  country  beyond  the  Indus,  and  receiving  in 
its  stead  500  elephants.6  Megasthenes  visited  his  court 
several  times  G ; and  the  same  king,  as  Plutarch  says7, 


1 Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.  93.  The  statement  in  Photii  Biblioth. 

р.  1579,  that  Porus  was  the  son  of  a barber,  repeated  by  Libanius, 
tom.  ii.  632.,  is  evidently  a mistake.  Plutarch,  Vita  Alexandri, 

с.  62,  speaks  of  80,000  horse,  8,000  chariots,  and  6,000  elephants. 

2 Quintus  Curtius,  ix.  2. 

3 Strabo,  xv.  1.  36. 

4 Arrian,  Indica,  x.  5. 

5 Strabo,  xv.  2.  9. 

6 Arrian,  Exped.  v.  6,  Indica,  v.  3. 

7 Plutarch,  Vita  Alexandri,  c.  62. 
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“ traversed  India  Avith  an  army  of  600,000  men,  and 
conquered  the  whole.” 

These  accounts  of  the  classical  writers  contain  a 
number  of  distinct  statements  which  could  leave  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  king  to  Avhorn  they  referred. 
Indian  historians,  it  is  true,  are  generally  so  \Tague 
and  so  much  given  to  exaggeration,  that  their  kings 
are  all  very  much  alike,  either  all  black  or  all  bright. 
But  nevertheless,  if  there  ever  Avas  such  a king  as  the 
king  of  the  Prasii,  an  usurper,  residing  at  Pataliputra, 
called  Sandrocyptus  or  Sandracottus,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  his- 
torical traditions  of  India.  There  is  in  the  lists  of 
the  kings  of  India  the  name  of  Chandragupta,  and  the 
resemblance  of  this  name  Avith  the  name  of  Sandra- 
cottus or  Sandrocyptus  Avas  first,  I believe,  pointed 
out  by  Sir  William  Jones.1  Wilford,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  Professor  Lassen  have  afterwards  added  further 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  Sir  W.  Jones’s  conjecture  ; 
and  although  other  scholars,  and  particularly  M. 
Troyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Rajatarangini,  haATe 
raised  objections,  Ave  shall  see  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  Chandragupta  and  Sandro- 
cyptus is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  objected  that  the  Greeks  called  the  king  of  the 
poAverful  empire  beyond  the  Indus,  Xandrames , or 
Aggramen.  Noav  the  last  name  is  evidently  a mere 
misspelling  for  Xandrames,  and  this  Xandrames  is  not 
the  same  as  Sandracottus.  Xandrames,  if  Ave  under- 
stand the  Greek  accounts  rightly,  is  the  predecessor 
of  Chandragupta  or  rather  the  last  king  of  the  empire 
conquered  by  Sandracottus.  If,  hoAvever,  it  should  be 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  11. 
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maintained,  that  these  two  names  were  intended  for 
one  and  the  same  king,  the  explanation  would  still  be 
very  easy.  For  Chandragupta  (the  protected  of  the 
moon),  is  also  called  Chandra1,  the  Moon  ; andChandra- 
mas,  in  Sanskrit,  is  a synonyme  of  Chandra.  Xandra- 
mes,  however,  was  no  doubt  intended  as  different 
from  Chandragupta.  Xandrames  must  have  been 
king  of  the  Prasii  before  Sandracottus,  and  during 
the  time  of  Alexander’s  wars.  If  this  Xandrames  is 
the  same  as  the  last  Nan  da,  the  agreement  between 
the  Greek  account  of  his  mean  extraction,  and  the 
Hindu  account  of  Nanda  being  a Sudra,  would  be 
very  striking.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  whether 
the  same  person  is  meant  in  the  Greek  and  Hindu 
accounts.  At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion 
Sandracottus  was  very  young,  and  being  obliged  to 
fly  before  Alexander,  whom  he  had  offended,  it  is 
said  that  he  collected  bands  of  robbers,  and  with  their 
help  succeeded  in  establishing  the  freedom  of  India. 
Plutarch  says  distinctly  that  Sandracottus  reigned 
soon  after,  that  is,  soon  after  Xandrames,  and  we 
know  from  Justin,  that  it  was  Sandracottus,  and  not 
Xandrames,  who  waged  wars  with  the  captains  of 
Alexander.  Another  objection  against  the  identifica- 
tion.of  Chandragupta  and  Sandracottus  was  the  site 
of  their  respective  capitals.  The  capital  of  Chandra- 
gupta, Pataliputra,  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Pali- 
botlira  of  Sandracottus,  the  modern  Patna.  But  ex- 
ception was  taken  on  the  ground  that  Patna  is  not 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sone  or  Erannoboas,  where  the  ancient  Palibothra 
stood.  This,  however,  has  been  explained  by  a change 


1 See  Wilson’s  notes  on  the  Mudra  Rakshasa,  p.  132. 
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in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sone,  -which  is  established  on 
the  best  geographical  evidence. 

There  are  several  points  on  which  the  histories  of 
Chandragupta  and  Sandracottus  agree  completely. 
Sandracottus  founded  a new  empire  at  Palibothra. 
Chandragupta  was  the  founder  of  a new  dynasty,  the 
Mauryas1  at  Pataliputra.  Sandracottus  gained  the 
throne  by  collecting  bands  of  robbers.  Chandragupta 
did  the  same.  Sandracottus  was  called  to  royalty  by 
the  power  of  the  gods  and  by  prodigies.  So  was 
Chandragupta,  although  the  prodigy  related  by  Jus- 
tin is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  prodigies  related 
by  Hindu  authors.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Greek  accounts  that  is  not  confirmed 
by  Hindu  tradition.  That  there  should  be  a great 
deal  more  in  Hindu  tradition  than  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  is  but  natural,  particularly  as  many  of  the 
Hindu  stories  were  evidently  invented  at  a later  time 
and  with  a certain  object.  As  the  grandson  of  Chan- 
dragupta was  the  great  patron  of  the  Buddhists, 
attempts  were  naturally  made  by  Buddhist  writers  to 
prove  that  Chandragupta  belonged  to  the  same  race 
as  Buddha ; while  on  the  other  hand  the  Brahmanic 
writers  would  be  no  less  fertile  in  inventing  fables 
that  -would  throw  discredit  on  the  ancestor  of.  the 
Buddhist  sovereigns  of  India.  Some  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  these  hostile  parties  will  best  show 

1 The  name  of  Maurya  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
See  Cunningham,  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  xxiii.  p.  680. 

The  wooden  houses  in  which  the  tribe  of  the  Morieis  are  said 
to  have  lived,  may  refer  to  the  story  of  the  Mauryas  living  in  a 
forest.  See  Mahavanso,  p.  xxxix. 

The  statement  of  Wilford,  that  Maurya  meant  in  Sanskrit 
the  offspring  of  a barber  and  a Sudra  woman,  has  never  been 
authenticated. 
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how  this  was  achieved.  In  the  Mahavanso1  we  read  : 
“ Kalasoko  had  ten  sons:  these  brothers  (conjointly) 
ruled  the  empire  righteously  for  twenty-two  years. 
Subsequently  there  were  nine  brothers  : they  also  ac- 
cording to  their  seniority  reigned  for  twenty-two 
years.  Thereafter  the  Brahman  Chanakko,  in  grati- 
fication of  an  implacable  hatred  borne  towards  the 
ninth  surviving  brother,  called  Dhana-nando,  having 
put  him  to  death,  installed  in  the  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  of  Jambudipo,  a descendant  of  the  dynasty 
of  Moriyan  sovereigns,  endowed  with  illustrious  and 
beneficent  attributes,  and  surnamed  Chandagutto  lie 
reigned  24  (not  34)  3'ears.” 

The  commentary  on  this  passage  adds  the  following 
details2:  “Subsequent  to  Kalasoko,  who  patronised 
those  who  held  the  second  convocation,  the  royal  line 
is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  monarchs  to  the 
reign  of  Dhammasoko,  when  they  (the  priests)  held 
the  third  convocation.  Kfdasoko’s  own  sons  were  ten 
brothers.  Their  names  are  specified  in  the  Attha- 
katha.  The  appellation  of  ‘ the  nine  Nandos  ’ origi- 
nates in  nine  of  them  bearing  that  patronymic  title. 

“ The  Atthakatha  of  the  Uttaraviharo  priests  sets 
forth  that  the  eldest  of  these  was  of  an  extraction 
(maternally)  not  allied  (inferior)  to  the  royal  family  ; 
and  that  he  dwelt  in  one  of  the  provinces3;  it  gives 

1 Mahavanso,  p.  21.  The  Pali  orthography  has  been  preserved 
in  the  following  extracts. 

2 Mahav.,  p.  38. 

3 It  would  seem  that  the  eldest  son  of  Asoka  did  not  participate 
in  the  general  government  of  the  country,  but  received  a pro- 
vincial vice-royalty.  But  in  the  Burmese  histories  it  is  stated 
distinctly  that  the  eldest  son,  named  Bhadrasena,  reigned  with 
nine  of  his  brothers  during  a period  of  twenty-two  years. 
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also  the  history  of  the  other  nine.  I also  will  give 
their  history  succinctly,  but  without  prejudice  to  its 
perspicuity. 

“ In  aforetime,  during  the  conjoint  administration 
of  the  (nine)  sons  of  Ivalasoko,  a certain  provincial 
person  appeared  in  the  character  of  a marauder, 
and  raising  a considerable  force,  was  laying  the 
country  waste  by  pillage.  His  people,  who  committed 
these  depredations  on  towns,  whenever  a town  might 
be  sacked,  seized  and  compelled  its  own  inhabitants 
to  carry  the  spoil  to  a wilderness,  and  there  securing 
the  plunder,  drove  them  away.  On  a certain  day, 
the  banditti  who  were  leading  this  predatory  life 
having  employed  a daring,  powerful,  and  enterprizing 
individual  to  commit  a robbery,  were  retreating  to 
the  wilderness,  making  him  carry  the  plunder.  He 
who  was  thus  associated  with  them,  inquired : ‘ By 
what  means  do  you  find  your  livelihood?’  ‘Thou 
slave’  (they  replied)  ‘we  are  not  men  who  submit 
to  the  toils  of  tillage,  or  cattle  tending.  By  a pro- 
ceeding precisely  like  the  present  one,  pillaging  towns 
and  villages,  and  laying  up  stores  of  riches  and  grain, 
and  providing  ourselves  with  fish  and  flesh,  toddy 
and  other  beverage,  we  pass  our  lives  jovially  in 
feasting  and  drinking.’  On  being  told  this,  he 
thought : ‘ This  mode  of  life  of  these  thieves  is  surely 
excellent ; shall  I,  also,  joining  them,  lead  a similar 
life  ?’  and  then  said,  ‘ I also  will  join  you,  I wall  be- 
come a confederate  of  yours.  Admitting  me  among 
you,  take  me  (in  your  marauding  excursions).’ 
They  replying  ‘ sadhu,’  received  him  among  them. 

“ On  a subsequent  occasion,  they  attacked  a town 
which  was  defended  by  well  armed  and  vigilant  inha- 
bitants. As  soon  as  they  entered  the  town  the  people 
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rose  upon  and  surrounded  them,  and  seizing  their 
leader,  and  hewing  him  with  a sword,  put  him  to 
death.  The  robbers  dispersing  in  all  directions  re- 
paired to,  and  reassembled  in  the  wilderness.  Dis- 
covering that  he  (their  leader)  had  been  slain  ; and 
sa)7ing,  ‘ In  his  death  the  extinction  of  our  prosperity 
is  evident;  having  been  deprived  of  him,  under  whose 
control  can  the  sacking  of  villages  be  carried  on  ? 
even  to  remain  here  is  imprudent ; thus  our  disunion 
and  destruction  are  inevitable they  resigned  them- 
selves to  desponding  grief.  The  individual  above 
mentioned,  approaching  them,  asked  : ‘ What  are  ye 
weeping  for  ?’  On  being  answered  by  them,  ‘ We  are 
lamenting  the  want  of  a valiant  leader,  to  direct  us 
in  the  hour  of  attack  and  retreat  in  our  village  sacks.’ 
‘In  that  case,  my  friends,’  (said  he)  ‘ye  need  not 
make  yourselves  unhappy  ; if  there  be  no  other  person 
able  to  undertake  that  post,  I can  myself  perform  it 
for  you : from  henceforth  give  not  a thought  about  the 
matter.’  This  and  more  he  said  to  them.  They, 
relieved  from  their  perplexity  by  this  speech,  joyfully 
replied  ‘sadhu,’  and  conferred  on  him  the  post  of 
chief. 

“ From  that  period  proclaiming  himself  to  be  Nando, 
and  adopting  the  course  followed  formerly  (by  his 
predecessor),  he  wandered  about,  pillagingthe  country. 
Having  induced  his  brothers  also  to  co-operate  with 
him,  by  them  also  he  was  supported  in  his  marauding 
excursions.  Subsequently  assembling  his  gang,  he 
thus  addressed  them : ‘ My  men  ! this  is  not  a career 
in  which  valiant  men  should  be  engaged ; it  is  not 
worthy  of  such  as  we  are  ; this  course  is  only  befitting 
base  wretches.  What  advantage  is  there  in  persever- 
ing in  this  career,  let  us  aim  at  supreme  sovereignty  ? ’ 
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They  assented.  On  having  received  their  acquies- 
cence, attended  by  his  troops  and  equipped  for  war, 
he  attacked  a provincial  town,  calling  upon  (its  in- 
habitants) either  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign,  or 
to  give  him  battle.  They  on  receiving  this  demand  all 
assembled,  and  having  duly  weighed  the  message,  by 
sending  an  appropriate  answer,  formed  a treaty  of 
alliance  with  them.  By  this  means  reducing  under 
his  authority  the  people  of  Jambudipo  in  great  num- 
bers, he  finally  attacked  Patiliputta1  (the  capital  of 
the  Indian  empire),  and  usurping  the  sovereignty, 
died  there  a short  time  afterwards,  while  governing 
the  empire. 

“ His  brothers  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  They  altogether  reigned 
twenty-two  years.  It  was  on  this  account  that  (in 
the  Mahavanso)  it  is  stated  that  there  were  nine 
Nandos. 

“ Their  ninth  youngest  brother  was  called  Dhana- 
nando,  from  his  being  addicted  to  hoarding  treasure. 
As  soon  as  he  was  inaugurated,  actuated  by  miserly 
desires  the  most  inveterate,  he  resolved  within  him- 
self, ‘ It  is  proper  that  I should  devote  myself  to 
hoarding  treasure;’  and  collecting  riches  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  kotis,  and  superintending  the  trans- 
port thereof  himself,  and  repairing  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  by  means  of  a barrier  constructed  of  branches 
and  leaves  interrupting  the  course  of  the  main  stream, 
and  forming  a canal,  he  diverted  its  waters  into  a 
different  channel ; and  in  a rock  in  the  bed  of  the 

1 Pataliputra  was  then  governed  by  the  youngest  son  of  Asoka, 
called  Pinjamakh,  and  the  robber-king,  who  first  called  himself 
Nanda,  is  said  to  have  reigned  a short  time  under  the  title  of 
Ugrasena.  As.  Res.  xx.  p.  170. 
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river  having  caused  a great  excavation  to  be  made, 
he  buried  the  treasure  there.  Over  this  cave  he  laid 
a layer  of  stones,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water,  poured  molten  lead  on  it.  Over  that  again 
he  laid  another  layer  of  stones,  and  passing  a stream 
of  molten  lead  (over  it),  which  made  it  like  a solid 
rock,  he  restored  the  river  to  its  former  course. 
Levying  taxes  even  on  skins,  gums,  trees,  and  stones, 
among  other  articles,  he  amassed  further  treasures, 
which  he  disposed  of  similarly.  It  is  stated  that  he 
did  so  repeatedly.  On  this  account  we  call  this  ninth 
brother  of  theirs,  as  he  personally  devoted  himself  to 
the  hoarding  of  treasure,  ‘ Dhana-nando.’ 

“ The  appellation  of  ‘ Moriyan  sovereigns  ’ is  de- 
rived from  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which 
their  capital,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Moriya, 
was  called  into  existence. 

“ While  Buddha  yet  lived,  driven  by  the  misfortunes 
produced  by  the  war  of  (prince)  Vidhudhabo,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Sakya  line  retreating  to  Hima- 
vanto,  discovered  a delightful  and  beautiful  location, 
well  watered,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a forest  of 
lofty  bo  and  other  trees.  Influenced  by  the  desire  of 
settling  there,  they  founded  a town  at  a place  where 
several  great  roads  met,  surrounded  by  durable  ram- 
parts, having  gates  of  defence  therein,  and  embel- 
lished with  delightful  edifices  and  pleasure  gardens. 
Moreover  that  (city),  having  a row  of  buildings 
covered  with  tiles,  which  were  arranged  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  plumage  of  a peacock’s  neck,  and  as  it 
resounded  with  the  notes  of  flocks  of  ‘ konchos  ’ 
and  ‘ mayuros  ’ (pea-fowls),  was  so  called.  From  this 
circumstance  these  Sakya  lords  of  this  town,  and  their 
children  and  descendants,  were  renowned  throughout 
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Jambudipo  by  tlie  title  of  ‘ Moriya.’  From  this  time 
that  dynasty  has  been  called  the  Moriyan  dynasty.” 
After  a few  isolated  remarks,  the  Tika  thus  pro- 
ceeds in  its  account  of  Ch&nakko  and  Chandagutto : 

“ It  is  proper  that  in  this  place  a sketch  of  these 
two  characters  should  be  given.  Of  these,  if  I am 
asked  in  the  first  place,  ‘ Where  did  this  Chanakko 
dwell?  Whose  son  was  he?’  I answer,  ‘ He  lived  at 
the  city  of  Takkasila.  He  Avas  the  son  of  a certain 
Brahman  at  that  place,  and  a man  who  had  achieved 
the  knowledge  of  the  three  Yedas ; could  rehearse 
the  mantos  ; skilful  in  stratagems ; and  dexterous  in 
intrigue  as  well  as  policy.  At  the  period  of  his 
father’s  death  he  was  already  well  known  as  the 
dutiful  maintainer  of  his  mother,  and  as  a highly 
gifted  individual  worthy  of  swaying  the  chhatta. 

“ On  a certain  occasion,  approaching  his  mother, 
who  was  weeping,  he  inquired,  ‘ My  dear  mother, 
why  dost  thou  weep?’  On  being  answered  by  her, 
‘ My  child,  thou  art  gifted  to  sway  a chhatta.  Do 
not,  my  boj7,  endeavour  by  raising  the  chhatta,  to 
become  a sovereign.  Princes  everywhere  are  un- 
stable in  their  attachments.  Thou  also,  my  child, 
wilt  forget  the  affection  thou  owest  me.  In  that  case, 
I should  be  reduced  to  the  deepest  distress.  I weep 
under  these  apprehensions.’  He  exclaimed : ‘ My 
mother,  what  is  that  gift  that  I possess  ? On  what 
part  of  my  person  is  it  indicated  ?’  and  on  her  re- 
plying, ‘ My  dear,  on  thy  teeth,’  smashing  his  own 
teeth,  and  becoming  ‘ Kandhadatto  ’ (a  tooth-broken 
man)  he  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  his 
mother.  Thus  it  was  that  he  became  celebrated 
as  the  filial  protector  of  his  mother.  He  was  not 
only  a tooth-broken  man,  but  he  Avas  disfigured  by  a 
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disgusting  complexion,  and  by  deformity  of  legs  and 
other  members  prejudicial  to  manly  comeliness. 

“ In  his  quest  of  disputation,  repairing  to  Puppha- 
pura,  the  capital  of  the  monarch  Dhana-nando,  (who, 
abandoning  his  passion  for  hoarding,  becoming  im- 
bued with  the  desire  of  giving  alms,  relinquishing 
also  his  miserly  habits,  and  delighting  in  hearing  the 
fruits  that  resulted  from  benevolence,  had  built  a 
hall  of  alms-offering  in  the  midst  of  his  palace,  and 
was  making  an  offering  to  the  chief  of  the  Brahmans 
worth  a hundred  kotis,  and  to  the  most  junior  Brah- 
man an  offering  worth  a lac,)  this  Brahman  (Cha- 
nakko)  entered  the  said  apartment,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  seat  of  the  chief  Brahman,  sat  him- 
self down  in  that  alms  hall. 

“ At  that  instant  Dhana-nando  himself — decked  in 
regal  attire,  and  attended  by  many  thousands  of 
‘ siwaka  ’ (state  palanquins),  glittering  with  their 
various  ornaments,  and  escorted  by  a suite  of  a hun- 
dred royal  personages,  with  their  martial  array  of 
the  four  hosts,  of  cavalry,  elephants,  chariots,  and 
infantry,  and  accompanied  by  dancing-girls,  lovely 
as  the  attendants  on  the  devos,  himself  a person- 
ification of  majesty,  and  bearing  the  white  parasol 
of  dominion,’ having  a golden  staff  and  golden  tassels, 
with  this  superb  retinue  repairing  thither,  and 
entering  the  hall  of  alms-offering,  beheld  the  Brah- 
man Chanakko  seated.  On  seeing  him,  this  thought 
occurred  to  him  (Nando) : ‘ Surely  it  cannot  be 
proper  that  he  should  assume  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Brahman.’  Becoming  displeased  with  him,  he  thus 
evinced  his  displeasure.  ’ He  inquired  : ‘ Who  art 
thou,  that  thou  hast  taken  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Brahman?  ’ and  being  answered  (simply),  ‘It  is  I ; ’ 
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‘ Cast  from  hence  this  cripple  Brahman ; allow  him 
not  to  be  seated,’  exclaimed  Nando ; and  although 
the  courtiers  again  and  again  implored  of  him,  say- 
ing, ‘ Devo ! let  it  not  be  so  done  by  a person  pre- 
pared to  make  offerings  as  thou  art,  extend  thy 
forgiveness  to  this  Brahman  ; ’ he  insisted  upon  his 
ejection.  On  the  courtiers  approaching  Chanakko, 
and  saying,  ‘ Achariyo ! we  come,  by  the  command 
of  the  raja,  to  remove  thee  from  hence  ; but  in- 
capable of  uttering  the  words,  “ Achariyo,  depart 
hence,”  we  now  stand  before  thee  abashed.’  En- 
raged against  him  (Nando),  rising  from  his  seat  to 
depart,  he  snapt  asunder  his  Brahmanical  cord,  and 
dashed  down  his  jug  on  the  threshold,  and  thus  in- 
voking malediction : ‘ Kings  are  impious  : may  this 
whole  earth,  bounded  by  the  four  oceans,  withhold 
its  gifts  from  Nando,’  he  departed.  On  his  sallying 
out,  the  officers  reported  this  proceeding  to  the 
raja.  The  king,  furious  with  indignation,  roared, 
‘Catch,  catch,  the  slave.’  The  fugitive,  stripping 
himself  naked,  and  assuming  the  character  of  an  aji- 
vako,  and  running  into  the  centre  of  the  palace,  con- 
cealed himself  in  an  unfrequented  place,  at  the  San- 
kharathanan.  The  pursuers,  not  having  discovered 
him,  returned  and  reported  that  he  was  not  to  be 
found. 

“ In  the  night  he  repaired  to  a more  frequented  part 
of  the  palace,  and  meeting  some  of  the  suite  of  the 
royal  Prince  Pabbato,  admitted  them  into  his  con- 
fidence. By  their  assistance  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Prince.  Gaining  him  over  by  holding  out 
hopes  of  securing  the  sovereignty  for  him,  and  at- 
taching him  by  that  expedient,  he  began  to  search 
the  means  of  getting  out  of  the  palace.  Discovering 
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that  in  a certain  place  there  was  a ladder  leading  to 
a secret  passage,  he  consulted  with  the  prince,  and 
sent  a message  to  his  (the  prince’s)  mother  for  the 
key  of  the  passage.  Opening  the  door  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  he  escaped  with  the  prince,  and  they 
fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Vinjjha  ( Vindhya). 

“ While  dwelling  there,  with  the  view  of  raising 
resources,  he  converted  (by  recoining)  each  kaha- 
pana  into  eight,  and  amassed  eighty  kotis  of  kaha- 
panas.  Having  buried  this  treasure,  he  commenced 
to  search  for  a second  individual  entitled  (by  birth) 
to  be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  and  met  with  the 
aforesaid  prince  of  the  Moriyan  dynasty  called 
Chandagutto. 

“ His  mother,  the  queen  consort  of  the  monarch  of 
Moriya-nagara,  the  city  before  mentioned,  was  preg- 
nant at  the  time  that  a certain  powerful  provincial 
raja  conquered  that  kingdom,  and  put  the  Moriyan 
king  to  death.  In  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  child 
in  her  womb,  she  departed  for  the  capital  of  Puppha- 
pura  under  the  protection  of  her  elder  brothers,  and 
under  disguise  she  dwelt  there.  At  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  term  of  pregnancy  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  and  relinquishing  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
devos,  she  placed  him  in  a vase,  and  deposited  him 
at  the  door  of  a cattle  pen.  A bull  named  Chando 
stationed  himself  by  him,  to  protect  him  ; in  the  same 
manner  that  Prince  Ghoso,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  devata,  was  watched  over  by  a bull.  In  the 
same  manner,  also,  that  the  herdsman  in  the  instance 
of  that  Prince  Ghoso  repaired  to  the  spot  where  that 
bull  planted  himself,  a herdsman,  on  observing  this 
prince,  moved  by  affection,  like  that  borne  to  his  own 
child,  took  charge  of  and  tenderly  reared  him ; and 
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in  giving  him  a name,  in  reference  to  his  having  been 
watched  by  the  bull  Cliando,  he  called  him  ‘ Chan- 
dagutto,’  and  brought  him  up.  When  he  had  at- 
tained an  age  to  be  able  to  tend  cattle,  a certain  wild 
huntsman,  a friend,  of  the  herdsman,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  boy,  and  attached  to  him,  took  him 
from  (the  herdsman)  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  esta- 
blished him  there.  He  continued  to  dwell  in  that 
village. 

“ Subsequently,  on  a certain  occasion,  while  tending 
cattle  with  other  children  in  the  village,  he  joined 
them  in  a game  called  ‘ the  game  of  royalty.’  He 
himself  was  named  Raja ; to  others  he  gave  the  offices 
of  sub-king,  &c.  Some  being  appointed  judges,  were 
placed  in  a judgment  hall ; some  he  made  officers  of 
the  king’s  household  ; and  others,  outlaws  or  robbers. 
Having  thus  constituted  a court  of  justice,  he  sat  in 
judgment.  On  culprits  being  brought  up,  when  they 
had  been  regularly  impeached  and  tried,  on  their  guilt 
being  clearly  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  according  to  the 
sentence  awarded  by  his  judicial  ministers,  he  ordered 
the  officers  of  the  court  to  chop  off  their  hands  and 
feet.  On  their  replying,  ‘ Devo  ! we  have  no  axes;’ 
he  answered : ‘ It  is  the  order  of  Chandagutto  that  ye 
should  chop  off  their  hands  and  feet,  making  axes  with 
the  horns  of  goats  for  blades,  and  sticks  for  handles.’ 
They  acted  accordingly  ; and  on  striking  with  the 
axe,  their  hands  and  feet  were  lopped  off.  On  the 
same  person  commanding,  ‘ Let  them  be  reunited,’  the 
hands  and  feet  were  restored  to  their  former  condition. 

“ Chanakko  happening  to  come  to  that  spot,  Avas 
amazed  at  the  proceeding  lie  beheld.  Accompanying 
(the  boy)  to  the  village,  and  presenting  the  huntsman 
with  a thousand  kahapanas,  he  applied  for  him  ; say- 
ing, ‘ T will  teach  your  son  every  accomplishment ; 
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consign  him  to  me.’  Accordingl}',  conducting  him 
to  his  own  dwelling,  he  encircled  his  neck  with  a 
single  fold  of  a woollen  cord,  twisted  with  gold  thread, 
worth  a lac. 

“ The  discovery  of  this  person  is  thus  stated  (in 
the  former  works)  : ‘ He  discovered  this  prince  de- 
scended from  the  Moriyan  line.’ 

“ He  (Chanakko)  invested  Prince  Pabbato,  also, 
with  a similar  woollen  cord.  While  these  youths 
were  living  with  him,  each  had  a dream,  which 
thpy  separately  imparted  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  each  (dream),  he  knew  that  of  these  Prince 
Pabbato  would  not  attain  royalty ; and  that  Chan- 
dagutto  would,  without  loss  of  time,  become  para- 
mount monarch  in  Jambudipo.  Although  he  made 
this  discovery,  he  disclosed  nothing  to  them. 

“ On  a certain  occasion  having  partaken  of  some 
milk-rice  prepared  in  butter,  which  had  been  received 
as  an  offering  at  a bralunanical  disputation,  they  re- 
tired from  the  main  road,  and  lying  down  in  a shady 
place,  protected  by  the  deep  foliage  of  trees,  fell  asleep. 
Among  them  the  Acluiriyo  awakening  first,  rose,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Prince  Pabbato’s  qualifica- 
tions to  the  test,  he  gave  him  a sword,  and  telling 
him  : ‘ Bring  me  the  woollen  thread  on  Chandagutto’s 
neck,  without  either  cutting  or  untying  it,’  sent  him 
off.  He  started  on  the  mission,  and  failing  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  returned.  On  a subsequent  day,  he  sent 
Chandagutto  on  a similar  mission.  He  repairing  to 
the  spot  where  Pabbato  was  sleeping,  and  considering 
how  it  was  to  be  effected,  decided : ‘ There  is  no 
other  way  of  doing  it ; it  can  only  be  got  possession 
of,  by  cutting  his  head  off.’  Accordingly  chopping 
his  head  off,  and  bringing  away  the  woollen  thread,  he 
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presented  himself  to  the  Brahman,  who  received  him 
in  profound  silence.  Pleased  with  him,  however,  on 
account  of  this  (exploit),  he  rendered  him  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  years  highly  accomplished, 
and  profoundly  learned. 

“ Thereafter,  on  his  attaining  manhood,  he  decided  : 

‘ From  henceforth  this  individual  is  capable  of  form- 
ing and  controlling  an  army ;’  so  he  repaired  to 
the  spot  where  his  treasure  was  buried,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  employed  it,  enlisting  forces 
from  all  quarters,  and  distributing  money  among 
them ; and  having  thus  formed  a powerful  army,  he 
entrusted  it  to  him.  From  that  time  throwing  off  all 
disguise,  and  invading  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country,  he  commenced  his  campaign  by  attacking 
towns  and  villages.  In  the  course  of  their  (Chanak- 
ko  and  Chandagutto’s)  warfare,  the  population  rose 
to  a man,  and  surrounding  them,  and  hewing  their 
army  with  their  weapons,  vanquished  them.  Dispers- 
ing, they  re-united  in  the  wilderness  ; and  consulting 
together,  they  thus  decided  : ‘ As  yet  no  advantage 
has  resulted  from  war ; relinquishing  military  opera- 
tions, let  us  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.’  Thenceforth,  in  disguise,  they  travelled 
about  the  country.  While  thus  roaming  about,  after 
sunset  retiring  to  some  town  or  other,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  conversation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places. 

“ In  one  of  these  villages,  a woman  having  baked 
some  ‘ appalapuva  ’ (pancakes)  was  giving  them  to 
her  child,  who  leaving  the  edges  would  only  eat 
the  centre.  On  his  asking  for  another  cake,  she  re- 
marked : ‘ This  boy’s  conduct  is  like  Chandagutto’s 
in  his  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.’  On 
his  inquiring:  ‘ Mother,  why,  what  am  I doing;  and 
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Avliat  lias  Cliandagutto  clone  ? ‘ Tliou,  my  boy,’  said 

she,  ‘ throwing  away  the  outside  of  the  cake,  eatest  the 
middle  only.  Cliandagutto  also  in  his  ambition  to 
be  a monarch,  without  subduing  the  frontiers,  before 
he  attacked  the  towns,  invaded  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  laid  towns  waste.  On  that  account, 
both  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  others,  rising, 
closed  in  upon  him,  from  the  frontiers  to  the  centre, 
and  destroyed  his  army.  That  was  his  folly.’ 

“ They,  on  hearing  this  story  of  hers,  taking  due 
notice  thereof,  from  that  time  again  raised  an  army. 
On  resuming  their  attack  on  the  provinces  and  towns, 
commencing  from  the  frontiers,  reducing  towns,  and 
stationing  troops  in  the  intervals,  they  proceeded  in 
their  invasion.  After  a respite,  adopting  the  same 
system,  and  marshalling  a great  army,  and  in  regular 
course  reducing  each  kingdom  and  province,  then 
assailing  Patiliputta  and  putting  Dhana-nando  to 
death,  they  seized  that  sovereignty. 

“ Although  this  had  been  brought  about,  Chanakko 
did  not  at  once  raise  Cliandagutto  to  the  throne ; but 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Dhana-nando’s  hidden 
treasure,  sent  for  a certain  fisherman  (of  the  river) ; 
and  after  deluding  him  with  the  promise  of  raising 
the  chhatta  for  him,  and  securing  the  hidden  trea- 
sure, within  a month  from  that  date,  put  him  also  to 
death1,  and  inaugurated  Cliandagutto  monarch. 

“ Hence  the  expression  (in  the  Mahavanso)  ‘ a de- 
scendant of  the  dynasty  of  Moriyan  sovereigns  ; ’ as 
well  as  the  expression  ‘installed  in  the  sovereignty.’ 
All  the  particulars  connected  with  Chandagutto,  both 
before  his  installation  and  after,  are  recorded  in  the 


1 This  is  probably  the  Kaivarta-nanda  of  the  Rajaratnakara. 
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Atthakatha  of  the  Uttaraviharo  priests.  Let  that 
(work)  be  referred  to,  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
more  detailed  information.  We  compile  this  work  in 
an  abridged  form,  without  prejudice  however  to  its 
perspicuity. 

“ His  (Chandagutto’s)  son  was  Bindusaro.  After 
his  father  had  assumed  the  administration,  (the  said 
father)  sent  for  a former  acquaintance  of  his,  a Jati- 
lian,  named  Maniyatappo,  and  conferred  a commission 
on  him.  ‘ My  friend,  (said  he)  do  thou  restore  order 
into  the  country  ; suppressing  the  lawless  proceedings 
that  prevail.’  He  replying  ‘ sadhu,’  and  accepting 
the  commission,  by  his  judicious  measures,  reduced 
the  country  to  order. 

“ Chanakko,  determined  that  to  Chandagutto — a 
monarch,  who,  by  the  instrumentality  of  him  (the 
aforesaid  Maniyatappo)  had  conferred  the  blessings 
of  peace  on  the  country,  by  extirpating  marauders 
who  were  like  unto  thorns  (in  a cultivated  land) — 
no  calamity  should  befall  from  poison,  decided  on 
inuring  his  body  to  the  effects  of  poison.  Without 
imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  commencing  with 
the  smallest  particle  possible,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  dose,  by  mixing  poison  in  his  food  and  beverage, 
he  (at  last)  fed  him  on  poison,  at  the  same  time  taking 
steps  to  prevent  any  other  person  participating  in  his 
poisoned  repast. 

“ At  a subsequent  period  his  queen  consort  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  pregnant.  Who  was  she  ? Whose 
daughter  was  she  ? ‘ She  was  the  daughter  of  the 

eldest  of  the  maternal  uncles  who  accompanied  the 
rAja’s  mother  to  Pupphapura.’1  Chandagutto  wedding 
this  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle,  raised  her  to  the 
dignity  of  queen  consort. 

1 See  page  289. 
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“ About  this  time,  Chanakko,  on  a certain  day 
having  prepared  the  monarch’s  repast  sent  it  to  him, 
himself  accidentally  remaining  behind  for  a moment. 
On  recollecting  himself,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  he  ex- 
claimed, 4 1 must  hasten  thither,  short  as  the  interval 
is,  before  he  begins  his  meal ; ’ and  precipitately 
rushed  into  the  king’s  apartment,  at  the  instant  that 
the  queen  who  was  within  seven  days  of  her  confine- 
ment, was  in  the  act,  in  the  raja’s  presence,  of  placing 
the  first  handful  of  the  repast  in  her  mouth.  On 
beholding  this,  and  finding  that  there  was  not  even 
time  to  ejaculate  4 Don’t  swallow  it,’  with  his  sword 
he  struck  her  head  off;  and  then  ripping  open  her 
womb,  extricated  the  child  with  its  caul,  and  placed 
it  in  the  stomach  of  a goat.  In  this  manner,  by 
placing  it  for  seven  days  in  the  stomach  of  seven  dif- 
ferent goats,  having  completed  the  full  term  of  gesta- 
tion, he  delivered  the  infant  over  to  the  female  slaves. 
He  caused  him  to  be  reared  by  them,  and  when  a 
name  was  conferred  on  him  — in  reference  to  a spot, 
(Bindu)  which  the  blood  of  the  goats  had  left — he 
was  called  Bindusaro.” 

This  Bindusara  succeeded  his  father  as  king,  and, 
after  a reign  of  28  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
great  Asoka.  In  this  manner  the  Buddhists  prove  that 
through  the  Mauryas,  Asoka  belonged  to  the  same 
family  as  Buddha,  to  the  royal  family  of  the  Sakyas. 

The  Brahmans,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to 
show  that  Chandragupta  belonged  to  the  same  con- 
temptible race  as  the  Nandas.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Yishnu-purana1 : — 

44  The  last  of  the  Brihadratha  dynasty,  Ripunjaya, 
will  have  a minister  named  Sunika  (Sunaka,  Bh.  P.), 
1 Vishnu -purana,  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  p.  466. 
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who  having  killed  his  sovereign,  will  place  his  son 
Pradyota  upon  the  throne  (for  23  years,  Yayu  and 
Matsya  P.).  His  son  will  be  Palaka  (14  years,  Y. ; 
Tilaka  or  Balaka,  28  years,  M.P.).  His  son  will  be 
Vi&akhayupa  (50  years,  V. ; 53,  M.P.).  His  son  will 
be  Janaka  (Ajaka,  21  years,  V. ; Suryaka,  21  years, 
]V1 . ; Rajaka,  Bh.  P.).  And  his  son  will  be  Nandi- 
vardhana  (20  3Tears,  Y.  and  M.P.).  These  five  kings 
of  the  house  of  Pradyota  will  reign  over  the  earth  for 
138  years  (the  same  number  in  Y.  and  Bh.  P.). 

“ The  next  prince  will  be  ^isunaga1 ; his  son  will 
be  Kakavarna  (36  years,  Y.  and  M.)  ; his  son  will  be 
Kshemadharman  (Kshemakarman,  20  years,  Ah, 
Kshemadharman,  36  years,  M.) ; his  son  will  be 
Kshatraujas  (40  years,  Y.  ; Kshemajit  or  Kshe- 
marchis,  36  years,  M. ; Kshetrajna,  Bh.  P.)  ; his  son 
will  be  Yidmisara  (Yimbis&ra,  28  years,  Y.  ; Yin- 
dusena  or  Yindhyasena,  28  years,  M. ; Vidhisara, 
Bh.);  his  son  will  be  Ajatasatru2 ; his  son  will  be 
Dharbaka  (Harshaka,  25  years,  Y.;  Yansaka,  24 
years,  M.);  his  son  will  be  Udayasva  (33  years,  X.; 
Udiblii  or  Udasin,  33  years,  M.)3;  his  son  also  will 
be  Nandivardhana  ; and  his  son  will  be  Mahananda 
(42  and  43  years,  Y. ; 40  and  43  years,  M.).  These 
ten  Saisunagas  will  be  kings  of  the  earth  for  362  years. 

“ The  son  of  Mahananda  will  be  born  of  a woman 
of  the  Sudra-class ; his  name  will  be  Nanda,  called 
Mahapadma,  for  he  will  be  exceedingly  avaricious. 

1 6isunaka,  who,  according  to  the  Vayu  and  Matsya  Purana, 
relinquislied  Benares  to  his  son,  and  established  himself  at 
Girivraja  or  Rajagriha  in  Behar,  reigned  40  years,  V.  and  M.P. 

2 25  years,  V.  ; 27  years,  M. : the  latter  inserts  a Kauvayana, 
9 years,  and  Bhumimitra  or  Bhumiputra,  14  years,  before  him. 

3 According  to  the  Vayu,  Udaya  or  Udayasva  founded  Patali- 
putra,  on  the  southern  angle  of  the  Ganges. 
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Like  another  Parasu-ramn,  he  will  be  the  annihilator 
e,  for  after  him  tlie  kings  of  the 


under  one  umbrella,  he  will  have  eight  sons,  Sumfilya, 
and  others,  who  will  reign  after  Mahapadma ; and  he 
and  his  sons  will  govern  for  a hundred  years.  The 
Brahman  Kautilya  will  root  out  the  nine  Nandas. 

“ Upon  the  cessation  of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the 
Mauiyas  will  possess  the  earth.  Kautilya  Avill  place 
Chandragupta1  on  the  throne;  his  son  will  he  Vin- 
dusara2;  his  son  will  be  Asokavardhana ; his  son 
will  be  Suyasas;  his  son  will  be  Pasaratha;  his  son 
will  be  Sangata ; his  son  will  be  Sali6uka ; his  son 
will  be  SomaSarman  ; his  son  will  be  iSasadharman, 
and  his  successor  will  be  Yrihadratha.  These  arc 
the  ten  Mauryas  who  will  reign  over  the  earth  for 
137  3'ears.” 

The  title  of  Maurya,  which  by  the  Buddhists  was 
used  as  a proof  of  Asoka’s  royal  descent,  is  explained 
by  the  Brahmans3  as  a metronymic,  .Mura  being 
given -as  the  name  of  one  of  Xanda’s  wives. 

If  now,  we  survey  the  information  here  brought  to- 
gether from  Buddhist,  Brahmanic,  and  Greek  sources, 
we  shall  feel  bound  to  confess  that  all  we  really  know 
is  this : — 

1 The  length  of  this  monarch’s  reign  is  given  uniformly  by  the 
Puranas  and  the  Buddhist  histories,  as  24  years.  The  number  is 
given  by  the  Vayu-Purana  , the  Dipavansa,  the  Mahavansa  (where 
34  is  a mistake  for  24),  and  in  Buddhaghosha’s  Arthakatha.  Cf. 
Mahav.  p.  lii. 

2 The  Vayu-Purana  calls  him  Bhadrasara,  and  assigns  25  years 
to  his  reign. 

3 Vishnu -purana,  p.  468.  n.  21.  This  rests  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  commentator  on  the  Vishnu-purana  ; but  Chandra- 
gupta’s  relationship  with  Nanda  is  confirmed  by  the  Mudra- 
rakshasa. 
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Chandragupta  is  the  same  person  as  Sandrocyptus, 
or  Sandracottus.  This  Sandracottus,  according  to 
Justin  (xv.  4.),  had  seized  the  throne  of  India  after 
the  prefects  of  Alexander  had  been  murdered  (317 
b.  c.).  Seleucus  found  him  as  sovereign  of  India 
when,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Bactrians,  he  passed  on  into  India.  Seleucus, 
however,  did  not  conquer  Sandracottus,  but  after 
concluding  a league  with  him,  marched  on  to  make 
war  against  Antigonus.  This  must  have  taken  place 
before  312,  for  in  that  year,  the  beginning  of  the 
Seleucidan  era,  Seleucus  had  returned  to  Babylon. 

We  may  suppose  that  Chandragupta  became  king 
about  315,  and  as  both  the  Buddhist  and  Brahtnanic 
writers  allow  him  a reign  of  24  years,  the  reign  of  Bin- 
dusara  would  begin  291  b.c.  This  Bindusara  again  had 
according  to  both  Brahmanic  and  Buddhistic  authors, 
a long  reign  of  either  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight 
years.  Taking  the  latter  statement  as  the  better  au- 
thenticated, we  find  that  the  probable  beginning  of 
Asoka’s  reign  took  place  263 b.c.  ; his  inauguration  259 
b.c.  ; his  Council  either  246  or  242  b.c.  At  the  time 
of  Asoka’s  inauguration,  218  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  conventional  date  of  the  death  of  Buddha.  Hence 
if  we  translate  the  language  of  Buddhist  chronology 
into  that  of  Greek  chronology,  Buddha  was  rgally  sup- 
posed to  have  died  477  b.c.,  and  not  543  b.c.  Again, 
at  the  time  of  Chandragupta’s accession,  162years  were 
believed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  conventional  date  of 
Buddha’s  death.  Hence  Buddha  was  supposed  to  have 
died  315-(-162  = 477  b.c.  Or,  to  adopt  a different  line 
of  argument,  Kanishka,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
coins1,  must  have  reigned  before  andafter  theChristian 


1 Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  413. 
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era.  In  the  Stupa  of  Man  iky  ala,  which  was  built  by  Ka- 
nishka1,  llonian  coins  have  been  found  of  as  late  a date 
as  33  b.c.  How  long  before  that  date  this  Turushka  or 
Indoscythian  king  may  have  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  India  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  under  him  the 
Northern  Buddhists  place  a new  Council  which  was 
presided  over  by  Vasumitra2,  and  the  date  of  which  is 
fixed  at  more  than  400  after  Buddha’s  Nirvana.3  If 
we  add  400  and  33,  and  take  into  account  that  the 
Council  took  place  more  than  400  years  after  Buddha, 
and  that  Kanishka  must  have  reigned  some  years 
before  he  built  his  Stupa,  we  find  again  that  477  b.  c. 
far  more  likely  than  5 13,  as  the  conventional  date  of 
Buddha’s  death.  All  the  dates,  however,  before 
Chandragupta  are  to  be  considered  only  as  hypotheti- 
cal. The  second  council  under  Ival&soka  is  extremely 
problematical,  and  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  as  218 
before  Asoka,  is  worth  no  more  than  the  date  of 
Yijaya’s  landing  in  Ceylon,  fixed  218  before  Deva- 
nampriya  Tishya.  Professor  Lassen,  in  order  to  give 
an  historical  value  to  the  date  of  543  assigned  to  the 
death  of  Buddha,  adds  66  years  to  the  22  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  Nandas,  and  he  quotes  in  support  of  this 
the  authority  of  the  Puranas,  which  ascribe  88  years 
to  the  first  Nanda.  The  Puranas,  however,  if  taken 
in  their  true  meaning,  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  Buddhist  chronology  before  Chandragupta,  and  it 
is  not  allowable  to  use  them  as  a corrective.  As  to 

1 A.  Cunningham  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  xviii.  p.  20. 

2 Asiatic  Researches,  xx.  297. 

3 Nagarjuna,  who  must  be  somewhat  later  than  Vasumitra,  is 
roughly  placed  400  years  after  Buddha  by  the  Northern,  500  after 
Buddha  by  the  Southern  Buddhists. 
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the  chronology  of  the  Ceylonese  Buddhists,  so  far 
from  becoming  more  perfect  by  the  addition  of  those 
sixty-six  years,  it  would  really  lose  all  consistency. 
The  most  useful  portions  of  that  chronology  are  the 
prophecies  of  Buddha  and  others,  as  to  the  number 
of  years  intervening  between  certain  events.  All 
these  dates  would  have  to  be  surrendered  if  we 
adopted  Professor  Lassen’s  correction.  The  great 
Council  would  not  fall  218  years  after  Buddha’s 
death,  Chandragupta  would  not  come  to  the  throne 
162  years  after  the  Nirvana:  Buddha,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  his  apostles,  would  be  convicted  as  false  prophets 
by  their  very  disciples. 

Whatever  changes  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  earlier  chronology  of  India,  nothing  will  ever 
shake  the  date  of  Chandragupta,  the  illegitimate 
successor  of  the  Nandas,  the  ally  of  Seleucus,  the 
grandfather  of  Asoka.  That  date  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  Indian  chronology,  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  occupies  us  at 
present.  It  enables  us  to  place  Katyayana  before 
Chandragupta,  the  successor  of  the  Nandas,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  founder  of  a new  dynasty,  subsequent  to 
the  collapse  of  Alexander’s  empire.  It  enables  us  to 
fix  chronologically  an  important  period  in  the  litera- 
ture of  India,  the  Sutra  period,  and  to  extend  its 
limits  to  at  least  three  generations  after  Katyayana, 
to  about  200  b.  c.  In  doing  so,  I am  far  from  main- 
taining that  the  evidence  which  connects  the  names  of 
Katyayana  and  Nanda  is  unexceptionable.  Nowhere 
except  in  Indian  history  should  we  feel  justified  in 
ascribing  any  weight  to  the  vague  traditions  con- 
tained in  popular  stories  which  were  written  down 
more  than  a thousand  years  after  the  event.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  these  traditions  is,  first, 
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that  there  was  no  object  in  inventing  them  ; secondly, 
that  they  are  not  in  contradiction  with  anything  we 
know  of  the  early  history  of  India  from  other  sources  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  date  which  from  their  sugges- 
tions we  assign  to  the  literary  works  of  Katyayana 
and  his  predecessors  and  successors,  harmonises  with 
the  conclusions,  derived  from  the  literature  of  the 
Brahmans,  as  to  the  probable  growth  and  decay 
of  the  Hindu  mind  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
our  era. 

Although  these  chronological  discussions  have  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  our  space,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a few  words  of  explanation.  It  might  seem  as  if,  in 
bringing  together  all  the  evidence  available  for  our 
purpose,  certain  authorities  had  been  overlooked 
which  might  have  confirmed  our  conclusions.  Pro- 
fessor Bohtlingk,  whose  researches  with  regard  to 
the  age  of  Panin i deserve  the  highest  credit,  has 
endeavoured  to  fortify  his  conclusions  by  some  ad- 
ditional evidence,  derived  from  the  works  of  Chinese 
travellers  ; and  other  writers  on  the  same  subject  have 
followed  his  example,  though  they  have  given  a dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  statements  of  those  tra- 
vellers, and  have  arrived  at  different  results  as  to  the 
probable  date  of  Panin i.  The  evidence  of  these  Bud- 
dhist pilgrims,  however,  yields  no  real  results,  either 
for  or  against  the  date  assigned  to  Panini  and  Katya- 
yana, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  entirely 
discarded  in  the  preceding  pages.  Professor  Bohtlingk 
relied  on  the  testimony  of  Hiouen-thsang,  a Buddhist 
pilgrim  who  travelled  through  India  in  the  years  629 
— 645  after  Christ,  and  whose  travels  have  lately  been 
translated  by  M.  Stanislas  Jnlien.  There  we  read1: 

1 Memoires  sur  les  Contiees  occidentales  par  Hiouen-thsang, 
liv.  iv.  p.  200. 
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“ Apres  avoir  fait  environ  cinq  cent  li,  au  sud-est  de 
la  capitale  (de  Chinapati),  il  arriva  au  couvent  ap- 
pele  Ta-mo-sou-fa-na-seng-kia-lan  (Tamasavana-san- 
gharama),  ou  le  couvent  de  la  Foret  Sombre.  On  y 
comptait  environ  trois  cent  religieux  qui  suivaient 
les  principes  de  l’ecole  des  Sarvastivadas.  Ils  avaient 
un  exterieur  grave  et  imposant,  et  se  distinguaient 
par  la  purete  de  leur  vertu  et  l’elevation  de  leur  carac- 
tere.  Ils  approfondissaient  surtout,  l’etude  du  petit 
Vdhicule.  Les  mille  Buddhas  du  Kalpa  des  Sages 
(Bhadrakalpa)  doivent,  dans  ce  lieu,  rassembler  la 
multitude  des  Devas  et  leur  expliquer  la  sublime 
loi.  Dans  la  trois  centieme  annee  apres  le  Nir- 
vana de  Sakya  Tathagata,  il  y eut  un  maitre  des 
Sastras,  nomme  Katyayana , qui  composa,  dans 
ce  couvent,  le.  Fa-tchi-lun  (Abhidharma-jnana-pra- 
sthana).” 

At  first  sight  this  might  seem  a very  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  age  of  Katyayana,  placing  him,  if  we 
accept  the  conventional  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  about 
243  b.c.  But  how  can  we  prove  that  Hiouen-thsang 
was  speaking  of  Katyayana  Vararuchi  ? It  might  be 
said  that  the  Katyayana,  so  simply  mentioned  by 
Hiouen-thsang,  must  be  a person  of  note.  Hiouen- 
thsang  does  not  mention  ancient  authors  except  men 
of  note,  and  the  Katyayana  whose  dates  he  gives  in 
this  place,  cannot  be  a chance  person  of  that  name, 
but  must  be  some  well-known  author.1  It  could  hardly 
be  meant  for  Mahakatyayana,  because  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Buddha,  and  could  not  be  placed  300  years 
after  his  Nirvana.  Besides  Mahakatyayana  there  is 
certainly  no  person  of  the  same  name  of  greater 


1 Foucaux,  Lalitavistara,  pp.  3.  41o.  417. 
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literary  fame  than  Katyayana  Yararuchi.  But  the 
Katyayana  of  whom  lliouen-thsang  speaks  was  a 
Buddhist,  and  the  author  of  a work  on  metaphysics, 
which  lliouen-thsang  himself  translated  from  San- 
skrit into  Chinese.  Making  all  possible  allowance  for 
the  tendency  of  later  Buddhist  writers  to  refer  the 
authorship  of  certain  works  to  names  famous  in 
ancient  Bralnnanic  history,  we  can  hardly  build  much 
on  the  supposition  that  the  author  meant  by  the 
Chinese  traveller  was  the  old  Katyayana  Yararuchi, 
the  contemporary  of  Panini.  But,  even  if  all  these 
objections  could  be  removed,  what  use  could  we 
make  of  Iliouen-thsang’s  chronology,  who  follows  the 
system  of  the  Northern,  and  not  of  the  Ceylonese, 
Buddhists,  who  makes  Asoka  to  reign  100  years 
after  Buddha,  Kanishka  400,  the  king  of  Hiinatala 
GOO,  and  so  on  ? We  should  first  have  to  deter- 
mine what,  according  to  lliouen-thsang,  was  the  real 
date  of  Buddha’s  Nirvana,  and  what  was  the  era 
used  at  his  time  in  the  monasteries  of  Northern 
India  ; whether  he  altered  the  dates,  assigned  by  the 
Buddhists  of  India  to  the  various  events  of  their 
traditional  history,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Chinese  Buddhist  chronology,  or  whether  he  simply 
repeated  the  dates,  such  as  they  were  communicated 
to  him  in  the  different  places  Avhich  he  visited.  All 
these  questions  would  have  to  be  answered,  and  if 
they  could  be  answered,  we  should  in  the  end  only 
arrive  at  the  date  of  a Katyayana,  but  not  of  the 
Katyayana  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Hiouen-thsang  which 
has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  according  to 
which  it  would  seem  that  we  should  have  to  place 
Panini  much  later,  and  that  Katyayana,  the  critic  of 
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Panini,  could  not  have  lived  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ. 

M.  Reinaud,  in  his  excellent  work,  “ Memoire 
Gdographique,  Historique  et  Scientifique  sur  l’lnde, 
anterieurement  au  milieu  du  XIe  siecle,  d’apres  les 
ecrivains  arabes,  persans  et  chinois  (Paris,  1849),” 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  passage.  He  says 
(p.  88.):  “ Ainsi  que  pour  plusieurs  autrespersonnages 
notables  du  bouddhisme,  Hiouen-thsang  attribue  a 
Panini  deux  existences,  la  premiere  a une  epoque  oil 
la  vie  de  l’homme  etait  plus  longue  qu’ii  present,  et 
la  seconde  vers  l’an  500  apres  la  mort  de  Bouddha, 
c’est-a-dire  au  temps  du  second  Vikramaditya,  un 
siecle  environ  apres  le  regne  de  Kanika.  Dans  sa 
premiere  existence,  Panini  professait  le  brahmanisme; 
mais  dans  la  seconde  il  se  convertit  avec  son  pere  au 
bouddhisme.”  M.  Reinaud  pointed  out  with  great 
sagacity  the  various  consequences  which  would  follow 
from  such  a statement,  and  he  remarked  besides  that 
the  fact  of  the  Yavanani  (lipi),  the  writing  of  the 
lonians  or  the  Greeks,  being  mentioned  in  Panini, 
would  likewise  tend  to  place  that  grammarian  rather 
later  than  was  commonly  supposed. 

The  same  legend,  thus  partially  translated  from 
Hiouen-thsang,  was  made  by  Professor  Weber  the 
key-stone  of  a new  system  of  Indian  chronology. 
Admitting  the  double  existence  of  Panini,  he  says 
that  his  second  existence  falls  500  years  after  Buddha, 
or  100  after  Kanishka,  whom  Hiouen-thsang  places 
400  after  Buddha.  The  date  assigned  by  Hiouen- 
thsang  to  Kanishka  is  rejected  by  Professor  Weber. 
He  takes,  however,  the  real  date  of  Kanishka,  as  es- 
tablished on  numismatic  evidence,  about  40  a.  d.  ; 
he  then  adds  to  it  the  hundred  years,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  constructive  chronology  of  the  Northern 
Buddhists,  elapsed  between  Kanishka  and  Panin i, 
and  thus  deduces  140  a.d.  as  a new  date  for  Panini. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  these  calcula- 
tions, we  are  enabled  by  the  publication  of  the  com- 
plete translation  of  Iiiouen-thsang  to  show  that,  in 
reality,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  never  placed  Panini  so 
late  as  500  after  Buddha.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
presents the  reputation  of  that  old  grammarian  as 
firmly  established  at  that  time,  and  his  grammar  as 
the  grammar  then  taught  to  all  children.  I subjoin 
the  extracts  from  Iiiouen-thsang: — 

“ Apres  avoir  fait  environ  vingt  li  au  nord-ouest 
de  la  ville  de  Ou-to- kia-han-t'cha  (Udakhanda  ?),  il 
arriva  a la  ville  de  P'o-lo-ton-lo  (Salatura)  qui  donna 
le  jour  au  Rishi  Po-ni-ni  (Panini),  auteur  du  Traite 
Chine]- ming-lun  ( Vy akaranam ). 

“ Dans  la  haute  antiquite,  les  mots  de  la  langue 
etaient  extremement  nombreux ; mais  quand  le 
monde  eut  etc  detruit,  l’univers  se  trouva  vide  et 
desert.  Des  dieux  d’une  longevite  extraordinaire 
descendirent  sur  la  terre  pour  servir  de  guides  aux 
peuples.  Telle  fut  l’originc  des  lettres  et  des  livres. 
A partir  de  cette  epoque,  leur  source  s’agrandit  et 
depassa  les  bornes.  Le  dieu  Fan  (Brahman)  et  le  roi 
du  ciel  (Indra)  etablirent  des  regies  et  se  confor- 
merent  au  temps.  Des  Rishis  heretiques  compo- 
sbrent  chacuti  des  mots.  Les  hommes  les  prirent  pour 
modeles,  continuerent  leur  oeuvre,  et  travaillerent  a 
l’envi  pour  en  conserver  la  tradition ; mais  les  etudi- 
ants  faisaient  de  vains  efforts,  et  il  leur  etait  difficile 
d’en  approfondir  le  sens. 

“A  l’epoque  oil  la  vie  des  hommes  etait  reduite  a 
cent  ans,  on  vit  paraitre  le  Rishi  Po-ni-ni  (Panini), 
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qui  etait  instruit  des  sa  naissance  et  possedait  un 
vaste  savoir.  Afflige  de  l’ignorance  du  siecle,  il 
voulut  retrancher  les  notions  vagues  et  fausses,  de- 
barrasser  la  langue  des  mots  superflus  et  en  fixer  les 
lois.  Comme  il  voyageait  pour  faire  des  recherches  et 
s’instruire,  il  rencontra  le  dieu  Tseii-Thsai  (lsvara 
Deva),  et  lui  exposa  le  plan  de  l’ouvrage  qu’il  me- 
ditait. 

“ ‘ A merveiile  ! ’ lui  dit  le  dieu  Tseu-Thsai  (lsvara 
Deva)  ; ‘ vous  pouvez  compter  sur  mon  secours.’ 

“ Apres  avoir  re§u  ses  instructions,  le  Jiishi  se 
retira.  Il  se  livra  alors  a des  recherches  profondes, 
et  deploya  toute  la  vigueur  de  son  esprit.  Il  re- 
cueillit  une  multitude  d’expressions,  et  composa  un 
livre  de  mots1  qui  renfermait  mille  slokas ; chaque 
sloka  etait  de  trente-deux  syllabes.  Il  sonda,  jusqu’a 
leurs  dernieres  limites,  les  connaissances  anciennes  et 
nouvelles,  et  ayant  rassemble,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  les 
lettres  et  les  mots,  il  le  mit  sous  une  enveloppe 
cachetee  et  le  presenta  au  roi,  qui  en  con9ut  autant 
d’estime  que  d’admiration.  Il  rendit  un  decret  qui 
ordonnait  a tous  ses  sujets  de  l’etudier  et  de  l’en- 
seigner  aux  autres.  Il  ajouta  que  quiconque  pourrait 
le  reciter,  d’un  bout  a l’autre,  recevrait,  pour  recom- 
pense, mille  pieces  d’or.  De  la  vient  que,  grace  aux 
le9ons  successives  des  maitres,  cet  ouvrage  est  encore 
aujourd’hui  en  grand  honneur.  C’est  pourquoi  les 
Brahmanes  de  cette  ville  ont  une  science  solide  et  des 
talents  elevds,  et  se  distinguent  a la  fois  par  l’etenduc 

1 “ Livre  de  mots  ” is  intended  as  the  title  of  Panini’s  grammar, 
which  was  “ Sabdanusasanam.”  This  title  is  left  out  in  the  Calcutta 
edition,  and  likewise  in  Professor  Bdlitlingk’s  edition  of  Panini. 
See  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschcn  Morgenliindischen  Gesellscliaft,  vii. 
162. 
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de  leurs  connaissances  et  la  richesse  de  leur 
memoire. 

“ Dans  la  ville  de  P'o-lo-tou-lo  (lisez  So-lo-tou-lo  — 
Salatura),  il  y a un  Stupa.  Ce  fut  en  cet  endroit 
qu’un  Lo-han  (un  Arhat)  convertit  un  disciple  de 
Po-ni-ni  (Panini).  Cinq  cents  ans  apres  que  Jou-la'i 
(le  Tathagata)  eut  quitte  le  monde,  il  yeut  un  grand 
’ O-lo-han  (Arhat)  qui,  venant  du  royaume  de  Kia- 
chi-mi-lo  (Cachemire),  voyageait  pour  convertir  les 
hommes.  Quand  il  fut  arrive  dans  ce  pays,  il  vit  un 
Fan-tchi  (un  Brahmach&rin)  occupe  h fouetter  un 
petit  gar^on  qu’il  instruisait.  ‘ Pourquoi  maltraitez- 
vous  cet  enfant?’  dit  V Arhat  au  Fan-tchi  (Brah- 
macharin). 

“ ‘ Je  lui  fais  etudier,’  repondit-il,  ‘ le  Traite  de  la 
Science  des  Sons  (Ching-ming  — Vyakaranam),  mais 
il  ne  fait  aucun  progrks.’ 

“ L* Arhat  se  derida  et  laissa  ecliapper  un  sourire. 
Le  vieux  Fan-tchi  (Brahmacharin)  lui  dit:  ‘Les 
Cha-men  (Sramanas)  ont  un  coeur  affectueux  et  com- 
patissant,  et  s’apitoient  sur  les  creatures  qui  souffrent. 
L’homine  plein  d’humanite  vient  de  sourire  tout  a 
l’heure  ; je  desirerais  en  connaitre  la  cause.’ 

“ ‘ Il  n’est  pas  difficile  de  vous  l’apprendre,’  repon- 
dit  l’Arhat,  ‘ mais  je  crains  de  faire  naitre  en  vous  un 
doute  d’incr6dulite.  Vous  avez,  sans  doute,  entendu 
dire  qu’un  Rislii , nomme  Po-ni-ni  (Panini)  a compose 
le  Traite  Ching-ming -lun  (Vyakaranam),  et  qu’il  l’a 
laisse,  apres  lui,  pour  l’instruction  du  monde.’  Le 
Po-lo-men  (le  Brahmane)  lui  dit : ‘ Les  enfants  de 
cette  ville,  qui  sont  tous  ses  disciples,  reverent  sa 
vertu,  et  la  statue,  elevee  en  son  honneur,  subsiste 
encore  aujourd’kui.’ 

“‘Eh  bien !’  repartit  V Arhat,  ‘cet  enfant,  ^ qui 
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vous  avez  donne  le  jour,  est  precisement,  ce  liishi. 
(Dans  sa  vie  ant^rieure,)  il  employ  ait  sa  forte  me- 
moire  a etudier  les  livres  profanes  ; il  ne  parlait  que 
des  traites  her^tiques  et  ne  chercliait  point  la  verite. 
Son  esprit  et  sa  science  deperirent,  et  il  parcourut, 
sans  s’arreter,  le  cercle  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort.  Grace 
a un  reste  de  vertu,  il  a obtenu  de  devenir  votre  fils 
bien-aime.  Mais  les  livres  profanes  et  l’eloquence  du 
siecle  ne  donnent  que  des  peines  inutiles.  Pourrait- 
on  les  comparer  aux  saintes  instructions  de  Jou-lai 
(du  Tathagata),  qui,  par  une  influence  secrete  pro- 
curent  l’intelligence  et  le  bonheur  ? 

“ 1 Jadis,  sur  les  bords  de  la  mer  du  midi,  il  y avait 
un  arbre  desseche  dont  le  tronc  creux  donnait  asile  a 
cinq  cents  chauves-souris.  Des  marchands  s’arre- 
t&rent  un  jour  au  pied  de  cet  arbre.  Comme  il  regnait 
alors  un  vent  glacial,  ces  homines,  qui  etaient  tour- 
mentes  par  la  faim  et  le  froid,  amasserent  du  bois  et 
des  broussailles  et  allumerent  du  feu  au  pied  de 
l’arbre.  La  flanune  s’accrut  par  degres  et  embrasa 
bientot  l’arbre  desseche. 

“ ‘ Dans  ce  moment,  il  y eut  un  des  marchands  qui, 
apr&s  le  milieu  de  la  nuit,  se  mit  a lire,  a haute  voix, 
le  Becueil  de  V O-pi-ta-mo  (de  l’Abhidharma).  Les 
chauves-souris,  quoique  tourment6es  par  l’ardeur  du 
feu,  ecouterent  avec  amour  les  accents  de  la  loi, 
supporterent  la  douleur  sans  sortir  de  leur  retraite, 
et  y terminerent  leur  vie.  En  consequence  de  cette 
conduite  vertueuse,  elles  obtinrent  de  renaitre  dans 
la  classe  des  homines.  Elies  quitt^rent  la  famille,  se 
livrerent  a l’etude,  et,  grace  aux  accents  de  la  loi, 
qu’elles  avaient  jadis  entendus,  elles  acquirent  une 
rare  intelligence,  obtinrent  toutes  ensemble  la  dignitd 
d 'Arhat,  et  cultiv^rent,  de  siecle  en  siecle,  le  champ 
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du  bonheur.  Dans  ces  dcrniers  temps,  le  roi  Kia-ni- 
se-kia  (Kanishka)  et  l’honorable  Uie  (Ary a Parsvika) 
convoquerent  cinq  cents  sages  dans  le  royaume  do 
Kia-chi-mi-lo  (Cachemire),  et  composerent  le  Pi-po- 
cha-lun  (lc  Vibhasha-sastra).  Tous  ces  sages  etaient 
les  cinq  cent  chauves-souris  qui  liabitaient  jadis  le 
creux  de  l’arbre  dcsseche.  Quoique  j’aie  un  esprit 
borne,  j’etais  moi-meme  l’une  d’elles.  Mais  les  hom- 
ines different  entre  eux  par  la  superiority  on  la  me- 
diocrity de  leur  esprit ; les  uns  prennent  leur  essor, 
tandis  que  les  autres  rampent  dans  Pobscurite.  Main- 
tenant,  6 homme  plein  d’humanite,  il  faut  que  vous 
permettiez  a votre  fils  bien-aiiny  de  quitter  la  famille. 
En  quittant  la  famille  (en  embrassant  la  vie  reli- 
gieuse),  on  acquiert  des  merites  ineffables.’ 

“ Lorsque  YArhat  eut  acheve  ces  paroles,  il  donna 
une  preuve  de  sa  puissance  divine  en  disparaissant  a 
l'instant  raeme. 

“ Le  Brahmane  se  sen  tit  penetre  de  foi  et  de 
respect,  et  apres  avoir  fait  eclater  son  admiration,  il 
alia  raconter  cet  evenement  dans  tout  le  voisinage. 
11  permit  aussitot  a son  fils  d’embrasser  la  vie  re- 
ligieuse  et  de  se  livrer  a l’etude.  Lui-meme  se  con- 
vertit  immediatement,  et  montra  la  plus  grande 
estime  pour  les  trois  Precieux.  Les  hommes  de  son 
village  suivirent  son  example,  et,  aujourd’hui  encore, 
les  habitants  s’affermissent  de  jour  en  jour  dans  la  foi. 

“ En  partant  au  nord  de  la  ville  de  Ou-to-Jcia-han- 
t'clia  (Udakhanda  ?),  il  franchit  des  montagnes, 
tra versa  des  vallees,  et,  apres  avoir  fait  environ  six 
cents  li,  il  arriva  au  royaume  de  Ou-tchany-na1 
(LTdyana).2 

1 Inde  du  nord. 

2 Memoires  sur  les  contrees  occidentales,  traduits  du  Sanscrit 
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Whatever  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  may 
he,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  lends  no  support  of  any 
kind  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  place  the 
grammarian  Panini  500  years  after  Buddha,  or  100 
years  after  Kanishka. 

It  is  possible  that  the  inquiries  into  the  ancient 
literature  of  Buddhism,  particularly  in  China,  may 
bring  to  light  some  new  dates,  and  help  us  in  un- 
ravelling the  chronological  traditions  of  the  Brah- 
mans of  India.  The  services  already  rendered  to 
Sanskrit  archaeology  by  the  publications  of  M.  Stanis- 
las Julien  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  they  hold  out 
the  promise  of  a still  larger  harvest ; but  for  the 
present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  what  we  possess, 
and  we  must  guard  most  carefully  against  rash  con- 
clusions, derived  from  evidence  that  would  break 
down  under  the  slightest  pressure.  Even  without 
the  support  which  it  was  attempted  to  derive  from 
Pliouen-thsang,  Katy  ay  ana’s  date  is  as  safe  as  any  date 
is  likely  to  be  in  ancient  Oriental  chronology  ; and  the 
connection  between  Katyayana  and  his  predecessors 
and  successors,  supported  as  it  is  not  only  by  tradi- 
tion but  by  the  character  of  their  works  which  we 
still  possess,  supplies  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
our  chronological  calculations.  As  to  other  works 
of  the  Sutra  period,  there  are  no  doubt  many, 
the  date  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  external 
evidence.  Tradition  is  completely  silent  as  to  the 
age  of  many  of  their  authors.  With  regard  to  them 

cn  Chinois,  en  l’an  648,  par  Iliouen-thsang,  et  du  Chinois  en 
Fran^ais  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut;  tome  i.  p. 
125  ; Voyages  des  Piderins  Bouddhistes,  vol.  ii.  See  also  the 
author’s  edition  of  the  Rig-veda  and  Prati&akhya,  Introduction, 

p.  12. 
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we  must  trust,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the  simi- 
larity of  their  style  and  character  with  the  writings 
of  those  authors  whose  age  has  been  fixed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  works  of  earlier  authors  quoted  by 
Yaska  and  Panini  and  others  might  still  come  to  light, 
if  any  systematic  search  for  ancient  MSS.  was  made 
in  different  parts  of  India.  Many  works  arc  quoted 
by  Sayana,  Devaraja,  Ujjvaladatta,  and  other  modern 
writers,  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in  any  European 
Library.  Some  of  them  may  still  be  recovered.1  We 
must  not,  however,  expect  too  much.  Vast  as  the 
ancient  literature  of  India  has  been,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  part  of  it  existed  in  oral  tradition  only, 
and  was  never  consigned  to  writing.  In  India,  where 
before  the  time  of  Panini  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  written  literature,  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
because  an  early  Rishi  is  quoted  in  support  of  a 
theory,  whether  philosophical  or  grammatical,  there 
ever  existed  a work  written  by  him  with  pen  and  ink. 
His  doctrines  were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation ; but,  once  erased  from  the  tablets 
of  memory,  they  could  never  be  recovered. 

In  the  Sutras  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  most 
important  to  observe  the  gradual  change  of  style. 
Saunaka’s  style,  when  compared  with  that  of  his 
successors,  is  natural,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
prose  more  particularly  runs  sometimes  so  easily  and 
is  so  free  from  the  artificial  contrivances  of  the  later 
Sutras,  that  it  seems  a mistake  to  apply  to  it  the 

1 According  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  a scholar 
of  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  literature,  the 
number  of  distinct  Sanskrit  works  in  existence  is,  probably,  not 
less  than  ten  thousand.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
1S58,  p.  305.) 
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name  of  Sutra.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  title  was 
assigned  to  his  works  at  a time  when  its  meaning  had 
not  yet  been  restricted  either  to  the  long  “ yarns  ” 
of  the  Buddhists  or  to  the  compendious  paragraphs 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  we  may  well  believe  the  state- 
ment that  Saunaka’s  works  on  the  ceremonial  re- 
sembled more  the  Brahmanas  than  the  later  Sutras. 
Asvalayana’s  style  is  still  intelligible,  and  less 
cramped  by  far  than  the  style  of  the  Nirukta,  a work 
commonly  ascribed  to  Yaska,  the  collector  of  the 
Nighantus.  Panini  is  more  artificial.  He  is  no 
longer  writing  and  composing,  but  he  squeezes  and 
distils  his  thoughts,  and  puts  them  before  us  in  a form 
which  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  style.  Katyayana 
is  still  more  algebraic ; but  it  is  in  Pingala  that  the 
absurdity  of  the  Sutras  becomes  complete.  If  any 
writers  succeeded  him,  they  could  hardly  have  ex- 
celled him  in  enigmatic  obscurity,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  writers  of  Sutras. 
The  authors  of  the  Parisishtas,  unwilling  to  wear 
the  strait-jacket  of  the  Sutrakaras,  and  unable  to 
invent  a more  appropriate  dress,  adopted  the  slovenly 
metre  of  epic  poetry,  well  adapted  for  legendary 
narration,  but  unfit  for  scientific  discussion. 
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THE  BRAIIMANA  PERIOD. 

Having  assigned  to  the  Sutra  literature  of  India 
the  wide  limits  of  a period  extending  from  GOO  to 
200  b.c.,  we  have  now  to  examine  another  and  con- 
fessedly more  ancient  class  of  Vedic  writings,  differ- 
ing in  style  both  from  the  Sutras,  which  are  posterior, 
and  from  the  Mantras,  which  are  anterior  to  them. 
These  are  called  by  the  comprehensive  name  of 
Brahmanas.  But  as  between  the  Sutras  and  the 
later  Sanskrit  literature  we  discovered  a connecting 
link  in  the  writings  known  under  the  name  of  Pari- 
sishtas,  so  we  meet  on  the  frontier  between  the  Brfili- 
mana  and  the  Sutra  literature,  with  a class  of  works, 
intermediate  between  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras, 
which  claim  to  be  considered  first.  These  are  the 
Aranyakas,  or  “ The  Treatises  of  the  Forest.’’ 

The  Aranyakas. 

The  Aranyakas  are  so  called,  as  Sayana  informs 
us,  because  they  had  to  be  read  in  the  forest.1  It 

1 Sayana  on  the  Taittiriyaranyaka. 

And  again,  *3  *TTsf?fT  3TTrJ*Hf?TII  Parts  of 

the  Taittiriyaranyaka  are  exempted  from  the  restriction  that  they 
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might  almost  seem  as  if  they  were  intended  for  the 
Vanaprastlias  only,  people  who,  after  having  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a student  and  a householder, 
retire  from  the  world  to  the  forest  to  end  their  days 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  deity.  Thus  it  is  said 
in  the  Arunikopanishad,  that  the  Sannydsin,  the  man 
who  no  longer  recites  the  Mantras  and  no  longer 
performs  sacrifices,  is  bound  to  read,  out  of  all  the 
Vedas,  only  the  Aranyaka  or  the  Upanishad.  In 
several  instances  the  Aranyakas  form  part  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  they  are  thus  made  to  share  the 
authority  of  Sruti  or  revelation.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  part  of  an  Aranyaka  was  ascribed  to 
a human  author,  to  Asvalayana.  Another  part  is 
quoted  by  Sayana,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Rig- 
veda1,  as  being  a Sfitra  work  of  Saunaka’s.  Cole- 
brooke  found,  in  one  transcript  of  this  Aranyaka, 
that  it  was  ascribed  to  Asvalayana  ; but  he  remarks, 
“ probably  by  an  error  of  the  transcriber.”  This  is 
not  the  case ; and  it  is  a good  proof  of  a certain 
critical  conscience  even  amongst  the  orthodox  dog- 

should  be  read  in  the  forest  only : : WTfa- 

; and  hence  they  are  ranged  with  the  Brahmanas, 

35pT 

1 p.  112.  wi  ?hr- 

fafa  % Tfal  These  words  occur  in  the  Aitarey aranyaka,  v.  2. 

11-  Tfa  Tfafafa  ^1 

Other  passages  quoted  by  Sayana  from  this  Aranyaka  can  always 
be  identified  in  the  Aitareyaranyaka.  Cf.  Colebrooke,  Wise. 
Essays,  i.  46. 
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matists  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  acknowledged  a cer- 
tain difference  between  the  Brahmanas  and  Aran- 
yakas,  although  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them, 
particularly  in  their  orthodox  philosophy,  to  be  able 
to  appeal  to  passages  from  the  Aranyakas  as  in- 
vested with  a sacred  authority.  The  most  important 
Upanishads,  which  are  full  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
sophy, form  part  of  the  Aranyakas,  and  particularly 
in  later  times  the  Aranyaka  was  considered  the  quint- 
essence of  the  Vedas.1  Nevertheless  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Indian  authors2  that  a mistake  may  be 
made,  and  the  work  of  a human  author  may  be  er- 
roneously received  as  a part  of  the  sacred  book  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  true  origin. 
An  instance,  they  say,  occurs  among  those  who  use 
the  Bahvrich,  a Sakha  of  the  Rig-veda,  by  whom  a 
ritual  of  Asvalayana  has  been  admitted,  under  the 
title  of  the  fifth  Aranyaka,  as  a part  of  the  Rig-veda. 

That  the  Aranyakas  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  Brahmanas  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  Bri- 
hadaranyaka,  of  which  we  possess  now  a complete 
edition  by  Dr.  Roer,  of  Calcutta,  together  with  two 

1 Mahabharata  i.  258. : “ This  body  of  the  Mahabharata  (bhe 
index)  is  truth  and  immortality  ; it  is  like  new  butter  from  curds, 
like  the  Brahman  among  men,  like  the  Aranyaka  from  the  Vedas, 
like  nectar  from  medicinal  plants,  like  the  sea,  the  best  among  lakes, 
like  the  cow,  the  highest  among  animals.”  Thus  the  Upanishad 
is  called  the  essence  of  the  Veda ; 6atap.-brahm.  x.  3.  5.  12. 

rm  3T  vw  v* 

2 This  is  taken  from  Colebrooke’s  extracts  from  the  Pu r ya- 
rn im  ansa  ; a system  of  philosophy  of  which  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  a complete  edition.  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  i. 
307.)  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  of  Konigsberg,  has  collected  large  ma- 
terials for  such  a work  ; and  I trust  he  will  shortly  find  an  op- 
portunity of  publishing  the  important  results  of  his  studies. 
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Sanskrit  commentaries.  If  we  take  for  instance  the 
story  of  Janaka,  who  promised  a large  prize  to  the 
wisest  Brahman  at  his  sacrifice,  and  compare  this 
story,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Satapatha-brahmana  (xi. 
4.  6.)  with  the  third  Adhyaya  of  the  Brihadaranyaka 
where  the  same  subject  occurs,  we  find  in  the  Aran- 
yaka  all  the  details  given  almost  in  the  same  words 
as  in  the  Brahmana,  but  enlarged  with  so  many  addi- 
tions, particularly  with  respect  to  the  philosophical 
disputations  which  take  place  between  Yajnavalkya 
and  the  other  Brahmans,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  fora 
moment  to  consider  the  Aranyaka  as  an  enlargement 
upon  the  Brahmana. 

The  chief  interest  which  the  Aranyakas  possess  at 
the  present  moment  consists  in  their  philosophy. 
The  philosophical  chapters  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Upanishads  are  almost  the  only  portion  of 
Vedic  literature  which  is  extensively  read  to  this  day. 
They  contain,  or  are  supposed  to  contain,  the  highest 
authority  on  which  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
in  India  rest.  Not  only  the  Vedanta  philosopher, 
who,  by  his  very  name,  professes  his  faith  in  the  ends 
and  objects  of  the  Veda1,  but  the  Sankhya,  the  Vaise- 
shika,  the  Nyaya,  and  Yoga  philosophers,  all  pretend 
to  find  in  the  Upanishads  some  warranty  for  their 
tenets,  however  antagonistic  in  their  bearing.  The 
same  applies  to  the  numerous  sects  that  have  existed 
and  still  exist  in  India.  Their  founders,  if  they  have 


1 Vedanta  is  used,  but  not  yet  in  its  technical  sense,  Taittiriya- 
aranyaka,  x.  12.;  a verse  frequently  repeated  elsewhere. 
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any  pretentions  to  orthodoxy,  invariably  appeal  to 
some  passage  in  the  Upanishads  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate their  own  reasonings.  Now  it  is  true  that  in 
the  Upanishads  themselves  there  is  so  much  freedom 
and  breadth  of  thought  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
in  them  some  authority  for  almost  any  shade  of  phi- 
losophical opinion.  The  old  Upanishads  did  not  pre- 
tend to  give  more  than  “guesses  at  truth,”  and 
when,  in  course  of  time,  they  became  invested  with 
an  inspired  character,  they  allowed  great  latitude  to 
those  who  professed  to  believe  in  them  as  revelation. 
Yet  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  rank  growth  of 
philosophical  doctrines  during  the  latter  ages  of  In- 
dian history  ; and  when  none  of  the  ancient  Upa- 
nishads could  be  found  to  suit  the  purpose,  the 
founders  of  new  sects  had  no  scruple  and  no  diffi- 
culty in  composing  new  Upanishads  of  their  own. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  and  ever  growing  number 
of  these  treatises.  Every  new  collection  of  MSS., 
every  new  list  of  Upanishads  given  by  native  writers, 
adds  to  the  number  of  those  which  were  known  be- 
fore ; and  the  most  modern  compilations  seem  now 
to  enjoy  the  same  authority  as  the  really  genuine 
treatises. 

The  original  Upanishads  had  their  place  in  the 
Aranyakas  and  Brahmanas.  There  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  a Sanhita  containing  Upanishads  — the 
Vajasaneyi-sanhita,  which  comprises  the  Isa-upa- 
nishad,  forming  the  40th  book,  and  the  6ivasankalpa, 
forming  part  of  the  34th  book.  This,  however,  so 
far  from  proving  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  Upa- 
nishad,  only  serves  to  confirm  the  modern  date  of  the 
whole  collection  known  under  the  name  of  Vajasa- 
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neyi-sanhita.1  But  though  the  proper  place  of  the 
genuine  Upanishads  was  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  here 
chiefly  in  those  secondary  portions  commonly  called 
Aranyakas,  yet  in  later  times,  the  Upanishads  ob- 
tained a more  independent  position,  and  though  they 
still  professed  to  belong  more  particularly  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  four  Vedas,  that  relationship  became 
very  lax  and  changeable. 

The  true  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  Upa- 
nishad  had  been  forgotten  in  India.  It  is  generally 
explained  by  raliasya , or  guhyd  dde'sdh,  mystery ; and 
an  artificial  etymology  is  given,  according  to  which 
Upanishad  would  mean  “ destruction  of  passion  or 
ignorance,  by  means  of  divine  revelation.”  2 The  ori- 
ginal signification  of  the  word,  however,  must  have 
been  that  of  sitting  down  near  somebody  in  order  to 
listen,  or  in  order  to  meditate  and  worship.  Thus 
we  find  up  sad  used  in  the  sense  of  sitting  and 
worshipping  : 

Rv.  ix.  11.  6.  — Namasa  it  upa  sidata,  “Approach 
him  with  praise.” 

Rv.  x.  73.  11.  — Vayah  suparna/h  upa  sedur  Un- 
dram  priyamedhah  rishayah  na'dhamanah,  “ The 
poets  with  good  thoughts  have  approached  lndra 
begging,  like  birds  with  beautiful  wings.” 

The  root  ds,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  sad , 
to  sit,  if  joined  with  the  preposition  upa , expresses 
the  same  idea  as  upa  sad,  i.  e.  to  approach  respect- 
fully, to  worship  (Rv.  x.  153.  1).  It  is  frequently 
used  to  express  the  position  which  the  pupil  occupies 

1 Mahidhara  maintains  that  some  parts  of  the  Upanishad  were 
aimed  at  the  Buddhists,  who  denied  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Self,  called  life  a water-bubble,  and  knowledge  intoxication. 

2 Colebrookc,  Essays,  i.  92. 
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when  listening  to  his  teacher1,  and  it  clearly  expresses 
a position  of  inferiority  in  such  passages  as,  Sat.- 
brahraana,  i.  3.  4.  15:  “tasmad  uparyasinam  ksha- 
triyam  adhastad  imah  praja  upasate,”  “ therefore 
those  people  below  (the  Vis  or  Vaisyas)  sit  under,  or 
pay  respect  to  the  Kshatriya  who  sits  above.”  Still 
more  decisive  is  another  passage  in  the  same  work 
(ix.  4.  3.  3),  where  upanishddin  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  subject:  “ kshatraya  tad  vi&am  adhastad  upanisha- 
dinim  karoti,”  “ he  thus  makes  the  Ads  below  subject 
to  the  Kshatriya.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  there- 
fore that  Upanishad  meant  originally  the  act  of 
sitting  down  near  a teacher2 3,  of  submissively  listening 
to  him ; and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it 
came  to  mean  implicit  faith8,  and,  at  last,  truth  or 
divine  revelation. 

The  songs  of  the  Aeda  contained  but  little  of 
philosophy  or  theosophy,  and  what  the  Brahmans 
call  the  higher  knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rishis.  “What,”4 * * *  says  the  author 
of  the  Svetasvatara-upanishad,  “ what  shall  a man 
do  with  the  hymns,  who  does  not  know  that  eternal 
word  of  the  hymns  in  the  highest  heaven,  that  in 
which  all  the  gods  are  absorbed?  Those  who  know 
it,  they  are  blessed.”  The  same  sentiment  is  fre- 

1 Pan.  iii.  4.  72.  comment.  : Upasito  gurum  bhavan ; and  upa- 
sito  gurur  bhavata. 

2 In  this  sense  Upanishad  is  frequently  used  in  the  plural,  and 
signifies  sessions. 

3 Chliandogya-upanishad,  i.  1.  9. 

What  a man  performs 

with  knowledge,  trust,  and  faith,  that  is  effectual.” 

1 6vetasvatara-upanishad,  ed.  Roer,  Bibliotheca  Indica,  vii. 

339. 
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quently  expressed,  but  nowhere  with  greater  force 
than  in  a passage  of  the  Katha-upanishad1,  a passage 
most  remarkable  in  many  respects.  “ That  divine 
Self,”  the  poet  says,  “ is  not  to  be  grasped  by  tra- 
dition2, nor  by  understanding,  nor  by  all  revelation  ; 
by  him  whom  He  himself  chooses,  by  him  alone  is 
He  to  be  grasped;  that  Self  chooses  his  body  as  his 
own.”  Rammohun  Roy  when  he  visited  the  British 
Museum  and  found  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  so  useless  an  undertaking. 
But  the  same  philosopher  looked  upon  the  Upani- 
shads  as  worthy  to  become  the  foundation  of  a new 
religion,  and  he  published  several  of  them  himself 
with  notes  and  translations.  “ The  adoration  of  the 
invisible  Supreme  Being,”  he  writes,  “ is  exclusively 
prescribed  by  the  Upanishads  or  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Veda,  and  also  by  the  Yedant,”  and  if  other 
portions  of  the  Yeda  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads,  he  hints  that 
the  whole  work  must  not  only  be  stripped  of  its  autho- 
rity, but  looked  upon  as  altogether  unintelligible.3 

The  early  Hindus  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  most  different  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory opinions  in  their  search  after  truth  ; and  a 
most  extraordinary  medley  of  oracular  sayings  might 
be  collected  from  the  Upanishads,  even  from  those 
which  are  genuine  and  comparatively  ancient,  all 
tending  to  elucidate  the  darkest  points  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  nature  of 

1 II.  23.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Mundaka. 

2 Pravachana,  tradition,  the  Brahmanas ; see  p.  109.  Commen- 
tary : “ ekavedasvikaranena,”  “by  learning  one  Veda.” 

3 Translation  of  the  Kena-upanishad  by  Rammohun  Roy.  Cal- 
cutta, 1816,  p.  6. 
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God,  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  similar  subjects. 
That  one  statement  should  be  contradicted  by  another 
seems  never  to  have  been  felt  as  any  serious  difficulty. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Svetasvatara- 
upanishad:  “ Is  Brahman  the  cause?  Whence  are  we 
born?  By  what  do  we  live?  Whither  do  we  go? 
At  whose  command  do  we  walk  after  the  Law,  in 
happiness  and  misery  ? Is  Time  the  cause,  or  Na- 
ture, or  Law,  or  Chance,  or  the  Elements?  Is  Man 
to  be  taken  as  the  source  of  all  ? — Nor  is  it  their 
union,  because  there  must  be  an  independent  Self, 
and  even  that  independent  Self  has  no  power  over 
that  which  causes  happiness  and  pain.”  1 The  an- 
swers returned  to  such  questions  are  naturally  vague 
and  various.  Thus  Madhava  in  his  Commentary  on 
Parasara,  quotes  first  from  the  Bahvrieha-upanishad. 
“In  the  beginning  this  (world)  was  Self  alone,  there 
was  nothing  else  winking.  He  thought,  Let  me  create 
the  worlds,  and  he  created  these  worlds.”  From  this 
it  would  follow  that  the  absolute  Self  was  supposed 
to  have  created  every thi ng  out  of  nothing.  But  im- 
mediately afterwards  Madhava  quotes  from  another 
Upanishad,  the  Svetasvatara  (IV.  10.),  where  Maya 
or  delusion  is  called  the  principle,  and  the  Great 
Lord  himself,  the  deluded.2  This  is  evidently  an 

1 far  STTrTT  W ^ I 
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allusion  to  Sankhya  doctrines,  but  Madhava  explains 
it  in  a different  sense.  He  maintains  that  here  also 
the  Divine  Self  is  meant  by  the  Great  Lord,  and  that 
Delusion  is  only  one  of  his  powers,  as  heat  is  a power 
of  fire.1  And  he  appeals  to  another  passage  in  the 
same  Upanishad  (I.  3.),  where  it  is  said  “ that  sages 
endowed  with  meditation  and  intuition,  saw  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Self,  concealed  by  his  own 
qualities.”  This  same  interpretation  is  adopted  in 
the  Sutras  of  the  V edanta-philosophy , but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  therefore  it  is  the  true  one. 
The  principal  interest  of  the  older  Upanishads  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  that  systematic  uniformity 
which  we  find  in  the  later  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nearly  all  scholars  who  have 
translated  portions  of  the  Upanishads  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  Brahmanic  commen- 
tators. The  commentators  wrote  all,  more  or  less, 
under  the  influence  of  philosophical  systems,  and 
thought  themselves  justified  in  explaining  the  Upani- 
shads in  such  a manner  that  they  should  agree,  even 
in  the  most  minute  points,  with  the  Sutras  of  the 
philosophical  schools.  But  the  authors  of  the  Upani- 
shads were  poets  rather  than  philosophers.  Truth 
itself  assumed,  in  their  eyes,  an  aspect  varying  ac- 
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cording  to  their  own  feelings  and  misgivings.  We  saw 
that  the  Bahvricha-upanishad  placed  Atman  or  the 
Self  at  the  beginning  of  all  things.  The  Taittiriya- 
upanishad  1 speaks  of  Brahman  the  true,  omniscient, 
and  infinite,  and  derives  from  it  the  ether,  the  air, 
fire,  water,  earth,  plants,  food,  seed,  and  body.2  This, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  later  commentators,  may  appear 
substantially  the  same  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Bahv- 
richa-upanishad. But  to  us  it  is  of  interest  to  mark 
the  difference,  and  to  watch  the  various  attempts 
which  were  made  to  express  the  idea  of  a creator. 
The  Bahvrichas,  by  calling  him  Atman  in  the  mascu- 
line, showed  that  they  were  impressed  more  strongly 
with  the  idea  of  a personal  Being ; the  Taittiriyas, 
speaking  of  Brahman  as  neuter,  gave  more  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  a Power.  It  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  when  the  identity  of 
the  masculine  Self  and  the  neutral  Brahman  was  for 
the  first  time  perceived,  and  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer has  not  been  forgotten.  It  was  Sandilya 
who  declared  that  the  Self  within  our  heart  is  Brah- 
man (Chhand.-up.  iii.  4.  14.  p.  208.),  and  this  tenet, 
somewhat  amplified,  is  quoted  as  “ Sandilya’s  wis- 
dom ” by  the  author  of  the  Satapatha-bralnnana  (x. 
6.  3.).  Other  sages  among  the  Chhandogas 3 again 


1  Bibl.  Ind.  vii.  56. 


2  Purusha  is  body  rather  than  man.  Madhava  says  : 
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speak  simply  of  a Sat , or  a Being  which  desired  to  be 
many,  and  created  the  light,  the  light  flowing  into 
water,  the  water  into  food,  and  so  on.  The  Athar- 
vanikas  speak  of  the  Creator  as  Akshara , and  it  must 
remain  doubtful  whether  they  connected  with  this 
word  the  idea  of  the  Indestructible  or  of  Element.1 
The  term  used  by  the  Vajasaneyins  is  Avydkrita , or 
the  Undeveloped.  Every  one  of  these  terms  had 
originally  a meaning  of  its  own,  and  though  in  later 
times  they  may  all  be  used  synonymously,  they  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct  when  Ave  are  tracing  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  Some  of  the  ancient  sages, 
after  having  arrived  at  the  idea  of  Avyakrita,  Un- 
developed, went  even  beyond,  and  instead  of  the  Sat 
or  to  ou,  they  postulated  an  Asat,  to  yr)  oV,  as  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  Thus  Ave  read  in  the 
Chhandogya-upanishad 2 : “And  some  say,  in  the 
beginning  there  Avas  Asat  (not  being),  alone,  Avithout 
a second ; and  from  this  Asat  might  the  Sat  be 
born.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  philosophical 
thought  on  this  and  similar  subjects  that  Avas  to  be 
found  in  the  Upanishads,  the  Avant  of  ocay  Upanishads 
Avas  felt  by  the  sects  which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of 
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India.1 2  The  old  Upanishads,  however,  were  not  re- 
jected, and  to  tlie  present  day  the  ten  which  are  chiefly 
studied  in  Bengal  are  the  Brihadaranyaka,the  Aitareya, 
Chhandogya,  Taittiriya,  Isa,  Kena,  Katha,  Prasna, 
Mundaka  and  Mandukya-upanishads.  Every  one  of 
these  has  been  published,  and  we  possess  an  excellent 
edition  both  of  text  and  commentary  by  Dr.  Rber  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica.  • The  whole 
number  of  Upanishads,  however,  known  to  be  or  to 
have  been  in  existence,  is  much  larger.  It  was  com- 
monly stated  at  62  but  it  has  lately  been  brought  as 
high  as  1 08  3,  and  even  higher.  Some  of  the  titles 
given  in  various  lists  belong  most  likely  to  smaller 
portions  of  certain  Upanishads,  and  these  extracts, 
adopted  by  some  sect  or  other,  were  afterwards  quoted 
as  independent  treatises.4  Many  are  of  very  modern 
origin,  and  have  no  right  to  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Vedic  literature.  In  order,  however,  to 
have  this  whole  mass  of  literature  together,  every  work 
that  claims  the  title  of  Upanishad  on  any  ground 
whatsoever,  has  been  incorporated  in  an  alphabetical 
list,  which  will  be  printed  as  an  Appendix.  There  are 
several  works  which  had  to  be  consulted  in  drawing 
up  this  list.  First,  Anquetil  Duperron’s  Oupnekhat5,  a 

1 Ward,  A View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of 
the  Hindus,  ii.  61. 

2 Ward,  loc.  cit.  p.  61. 

3 W.  Elliot,  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1851,  p.  607. 

4 The  Maitreyi-upanishad  (29.  89.)  is  probably  meant  for  the 
dialogue  between  Yajnavalkya  and  Maitreyi  in  the  Brihadaran- 
yaka.  The  6andilya-upanishad  (57.  105.)  seems  to  be  a portion  of 
the  Chhandogya-upanishad. 

5 Oupnekhat,  id  est,  Secretum  tegendum  : opus  ipsa  in  India 
rarissimum  continens  antiquam  et  arcanam,  seu  theologicam  et 
philosophicam  doctrinam,  e quatuor  sacris  Indorum  libris,  Rak 
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Avork  which  contains  the  translation  of  fifty  Upani- 
shads  from  Persian  into  Latin.  The  author  of  this 
Persian  translation  is  supposed  to  be  Ddrd  Shakoh , 
the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jelian , and  pupil  of  Babu  Lai ; 
but  in  reality  the  work  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  several  Pandits,  whom  that  enlightened 
prince  called  from  Benares  to  Delhi,  ordering  them 
to  translate  some  of  their  sacred  works  into  Persian. 
Three  years  after  the  accomplishment  of  their  work, 
their  patron  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Aurung- 


baid,  Djedjer  Laid,  Sam  baid,  Athrban  baid,  excerptam ; ad  ver- 
bum,  e Persico  idiomate,  Samskreticis  vocabulis  intermixto,  in 
Latinum  conversum  ; Dissertationibus  et  Annotationibus  diffici- 
liora  explanantibus,  illustratum:  studio  et  opera  Anquetil  Du- 
pei'ron,  Indicopleustse.  Argentorati,  typis  et  impensis  fratrum 
Levrault,  vol.  i.  1801 : vol.  ii.  1802. 

Duperron  received  a MS.  of  the  Persian  translation  of  the 
Upanishads  from  M.  Gentil,  the  French  resident  at  the  court  of 
Soudjaiiddaulah.  It  was  brought  from  Bengal  to  France  by  M. 
Bernier,  in  the  year  1775.  Duperron,  after  receiving  another 
MS.,  collated  the  two,  and  translated  the  Persian  into  French  (not 
published)  and  into  literal  Latin. 

The  Persian  translation,  of  which  several  other  MSS.  exist, 
bears  the  following  title  in  Duperron’s  translation  : “ Hanc  inter- 
pretationem  rS>v  Oupnekhathai  quorumvis  quatuor  librorum  Beid, 
quod,  designatum  cum  secreto  magno  (per  secretum  magnum)  est, 
et  integram  cognitionem  luminis  luminum,  hie  Fakir  sine  tristitia 
(Sultan)  Mohammed  Dara  Schakoh  ipse,  cum  significatione  recta, 
cum  sinceritate,  in  tempore  sex  mensium,  (postremo  die,  secundo 
rov  Sehonbeh,  vigesimo,)  sexto  mensis  rov  Ramazzan,  anno  1067 
roii  Hedjri  (Christi,  1657)  in  urbe  Delhi,  in  mansione  nakhe  nou- 
deli,  cum  absolutione  ad  finem  fecit  pervenire.” 

The  MS.  was  copied  by  Atma  Ram  in  the  year  1767  A.n. 
Duperron  adds:  Absolutum  est  hoc  Apographum  versionis  Latina: 
rwy  quinquaginta  Oupnekhatha,  ad  verbum,  e Persico  idiomate, 
Samscreticis  vocabulis  intermixto,  facta:,  die  9 Octobris,  1795, 
18  Brumaire,  anni  4.  Reipubl.  Gall.  Parisiis. 
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zeb.1  Secondly,  there  is  Colebrooke’s  Essay  on  the 
Vedas,  which  gives  a more  complete  enumeration  ot 
the  Upanishads.  Thirdly,  Weber’s  Analysis  of  Duper- 
ron’s  translation  of  the  Upanishads,  in  his  “ Indian 
Studies.”  Fourthly,  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  Elliot  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1851, 
giving  an  account  of  Upanishads  known  in  the  South 
of  India,  among  the  Telugu  Brahmans.  Fifthty, 
Dr.  Boer’s  introduction  to  the  various  Upanishads, 
edited  and  translated  by  him  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica.  There  are  other  works,  the  well- 
known  pamphlets  of  Rammohun  Roy,  the  Essays  of 
Pauthier,  Poley,  d’Eckstein,  Windischmann,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Tattvabodhini  Society,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  consulted  in  drawing  up  our  own 
alphabetical  list. 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  principal  Upa- 
nishads2 are  unknown.  This  is  owing  to  the  very 
character  of  these  works.  They  contain  authorita- 
tive statements  on  the  highest  questions,  and  such 
statements  would  lose  all  authority  if  they  were  re- 
presented to  the  people  at  large  as  the  result  of 
human  reasoning  and  imagination.  They,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  Vedas,  must 

1 Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  ii.  446.  An  earlier  instance 

of  a translation  of  the  Upanishads  is  mentioned  in  Elliot’s  His- 
torians of  India,  i.  260.  “ Abdul  Kadir,  author  of  the  Tarikh- 

badaurn,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  says  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  translate  the  Atharvana-veda  from  the  Hindi, 
which  he  excused  himself  from  doing  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  the  style  and  abstruseness  of  meaning  ; upon  which 
the  task  devolved  on  Hajl  Ibrahim  Sirhindi,  who  accomplished  it 
satisfactorily.” 

2 Some  of  the  most  modern  Upanishads  are  confessedly  the 
works  of  Gaudapada,  Sankara,  and  other  more  recent  philosophers. 
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have  been  considered  from  the  very  beginning  as  re- 
velation, and  as  directly  communicated  to  mankind 
by  the  Supreme  Spirit.  This  sentiment  is  boldly 
expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mundaka-upanishad  : 
“ Brahman  (masc.),  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the 
preserver  of  the  world,  appeared  first  among  the  gods. 
He  taught  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  (neuter),  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  to  Atharvan,  his  eldest 
son.  Atharvan  long  ago  imparted  the  knowledge  of 
Brahman,  which  Brahman  had  explained  to  him,  to 
Angis  : he  told  it  to  Satyavaha  Bharadvaja,  Bharad- 
vaja  in  succession  to  Angiras.  Saunaka,  the  great 
lord,  approached  respectfully,  and  asked:  ‘What  is  it 
through  which,  if  known,  all  this  becomes  known  ? ’ ” 1 
It  is  stated  that  the  text  of  the  Upanishads,  after  it 
had  once  been  revealed,  was  never  affected  by  differ- 
ences, arising  from  the  oral  tradition  of  various  Sakhas; 
and  in  one  instance  where  various  texts  of  the  same 
Upanishad  have  been  noted  by  the  Brahmans,  they  are 
ascribed  to  various  localities,  but  not  to  various  Sakhas. 
Each  Sakha,  however,  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  a Upanishad,  and  the  Muktika  states  that,  as 
there  are  1 180  Sfikhas,  there  ought  properly  to  be  as 
many  Upanishads.  • 

Another  reason  why  we  never  hear  of  the  authors 
of  Upanishads  as  we  hear  of  the  Rishis  of  hymns  is 
that  in  many  instances  the  Upanishads  are  mere 
compilations  from  other  works.  Verses  from  the 
hymns  are  incorporated  into  various  Upanishads, 
and  stories  originally  propounded  in  the  Brahmanas, 
are  enlarged  upon  by  the  compilers  of  these  philo- 
sophical tracts. 


1 Son  Mundaka-iip.  od.  Roer. 
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In  cases  only  where  the  Upanishads  form  part  of 
an  Aranyaka,  the  reputed  authors  of  the  larger 
works  might  likewise  he  considered  as  the  authors  of 
the  Upanishads.  This  authorship,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  authorship  of  a Gaudapada  and  San- 
kara. As  the  Brihadaranyaka  forms  part  of  the 
Satapatha-br&hmana,  Yajnavalk}Ta,  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  Brahmana,  might  well  be  considered  as 
the  author  of  the  Upanishad  known  by  the  name  of 
Brihadaranyaka.  It  forms  the  last  five  Prapathakas 
of  the  14th  book  of  the  Sat  a patha-brahmana  in  the 
Madhyandina-saklia,  whereas  in  the  Kanva-s&kha  the 
whole  of  the  17th  book  is  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Upanishad.  Yajnavalkya  Vajasaneya  is  mentioned 
towards  the  end  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  as  the  person 
who  received  the  whole  of  the  White  Ynjur-veda 
from  Aditya  or  the  Sun.  His  influential  position  at 
the  court  of  Janaka,  king  of  Yideha,  is  alluded  to 
several  times,  and  one  portion  of  the  Brihadaranyaka 
is  called  the  Yajnavalkiyam  Kandam,  as  specially 
celebrating  the  victories  gained  by  that  sage  over  all 
his  rivals.  But  even  if  we  accept  the  traditional 
opinion  that  Yajnavalkya  was  the  author  of  the 
Brahmana  and  the  Aranyaka,  such  a supposition 
would  be  of  very  little  help  to  us  in  determining 
the  probable  age  of  the  Upanishad  portion  of  the 
Satapatha-brahniana.  We  need  not  enter  at  present 
into  the  question  whether  the  supposed  authorship 
of  Yajnavalkya  implies  that  he  actually  composed,  or 
only  that  he  collected  and  arranged  the  sacred  code 
of  the  Vajasaneyins.  That  code  is,  no  doubt,  in 
some  peculiar  sense,  considered  as  Yajnavalkya’s 
own  work.  At  the  time  of  Panini  it  was  called  by  a 
name  which,  by  its  very  character,  indicated  that  the 
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Satapatha-brahmana  was  a work  due  to  the  exertion 
of  one  individual,  and  that  it  was  not,  like  other 
Brahmanas,  simply  proclaimed  by  him  (prokta  ),  or 
formed  the  traditional  property  of  an  ancient  Vedic 
Sakha  bearing  his  name.  This,  together  with  a re- 
mark in  the  Varttika  to  Panini,  iv.  3.  105.,  may  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  more  modern  date  of 
this  Brahman  a and  its  Aranyaka,  as  compared  with 
the  Brahmanas  and  Aranyakas  of  other  Vedas.  But 
beyond  this,  the  name  of  Vajasaneya  Yajnavalkya, 
as  the  reputed  author  of  these  works,  will  not  help 
us  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  Vajasaneyi-brahmana- 
upanishad. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  age  of  Ya- 
jnavalkya, as  the  author  of  a Law-book,  and  to  trans- 
fer this  date  to  the  author  of  the  Yedic  works,  just 
mentioned.  The  versifier,  however,  of  these  laws  is  as 
distinct  from  the  original  Yajnavalkya,  as  the  poetical 
editor  of  the  Laws  of  the  Manavas  is  from  the  mythic 
Manu,  the  founder  of  the  Manava-sakha. 

Although  the  poetical  editor  of  this  code  of  laws 
speaks  of  the  Aranyaka  1 as  his  own  work,  nobody 
will  be  misled  by  an  assertion  of  this  kind.2  But 


1 This  can  only  mean  the  Brihadaranyaka,  as  the  commentator 
also  observes. 

2 Yajn.  Dh.  iii.  110. 

^ wr#  iH  *fr*rwtwn 

“ He  who  wishes  to  attain  Yoga  (union  with  the  Divine  Spirit) 
must  know  the  Aranyaka,  which  I have  received  from  Aditya, 
and  the  Yoga  sastra,  which  I have  taught.”  1 thought,  at  first, 
that  there  might  have  been  old  Dharma-sutras  of  Yajnavalkya, 
and  that  the  versifier  of  these  Sutras  took  this  sentence  simply 
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the  age  even  of  the  versifier  of  the  Yajnavalkiya 
code  of  laws  is  difficult  to  determine.  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  “Ariana  Antiqua”  (page  364),  ob- 
serves that  the  word  Nanaka,  a gold  or  silver  coin 
having  upon  it  the  figure  of  Siva,  may  be  derived  from 
Nana,  a term  which  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Kanerki, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  “ the  name  of  a goddess ; 
probably  the  same  as  the  Anaitis  or  Anahid  of  the 
Persians,  or  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Armenia,  Anaia, 
or  Nanaca.”  If  so  (and  1 think  the  explanation  ex- 
tremely doubtful)  the  age  of  Yftjnavalkya’s  legal  dicta 
in  which  the  word  Nanaka  occurs,  would  be  subse- 
quent. to  the  era  of  Kanerki,  and,  as  Professor  Stenz- 
ler  remarks  in  his  edition  of  Yajnavalkya,  the  second 
century  after  Christ  would  be  the  earliest  date  that 
could  be  assigned  to  Yajnavalkya.  Now  the  identi- 
fication of  Nanaka  and  Nana  (Nanaia,  Nana  Rao,)  is 
a very  ingenious  conjecture,  but  no  more.  Even  if 
admitted  to  be  true,  we  should  still  have  to  prove  that 
the  same  goddess  did  not  occur  in  the  same  way  on 
more  ancient  oriental  coins.  As  the  Hindus  derived 

from  the  Sutras.  I have  not  yet  found,  however,  Yajnavalkya- 
sutras  on  Achara.  The  so-called  Vaislmava-dharma-sastra,  or  Sri- 
bhagavad-Vishnu-sanhita,  which  has  been  printed  at  Calcutta, 
contains  Large  portions  of  Sutras  which  have  been  worked  up  in 
a very  crude  manner  into  a law  treatise.  The  whole  chapter  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  which  in  the  Yajnavalkiya  Code 
precedes  the  verse  in  question  (iii.  110.),  a chapter  which  does  not 
stand  in  the  Manava  code,  exists,  still  in  prose,  in  the  Vishnu- sanhita 
(fol.  28.  a.  line  11.).  The  simile  of  the  lamp,  also,  representing 
the  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  is  borrowed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Yajnavalkiya  Code  from  the  Vishna-sanhita  (fol.  29.  a.  line  1.). 
Y"et,  although  the  Vishnu-sanhita,  like  the  Code  of  Yajnavalkya, 
goes  on  describing  the  Yroga,  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the  Aran- 
yaka,  nor  does  the  author  speak  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  as 
the  author  of  the  metrical  Code  does. 
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their  knowledge  of  coined  money  from  foreign  nations, 
Nanakas  may  have  been  current  in  India  long  before 
the  time  of  Kanerki,  though  the  Nanakas  of  Kanerki 
may  be  the  first  known  to  us  as  coined  in  India. 
The  occurrence  of  a word  like  Nanaka1,  therefore,  is 
not  sufficient  by  itself  to  prove  that  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ  is  the  earliest  date  of  the  Yajnaval- 
kiya  Code,  still  less  of  Yajnavalkya,  as  Professor 
Stenzler  supposes.  But  whatever  date  may  be  as- 
signed to  this  6loka  work,  the  date  of  Yajnavalkya, 
the  author  of  the  Aranyaka  and  the  Satapatha-brah- 
inana,  would  not  be  affected  by  it  in  any  way,  and 


1 In  the  same  way  it  might  he  said  that  the  Rig-veda-sanhita 
could  not  have  been  collected  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  because  the  word  Nishka  occurs  in  the  hymns.  Nishka  is 
a weight  of  gold,  or  gold  in  general,  and  it  certainly  has  no  satis- 
factory etymology  in  Sanskrit.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely 
than  that  it  should  be  derived  from  Kanishka,  the  Sanskrit  name 
of  Kanerki,  as  we  speak  of  a Sovereign,”  the  French  of  a 
“ Louis.”  The  first  syllable  Ka  may  be  taken  as  the  usual  royal 
prefix,  particularly  as  Faliian  calls  the  same  king  Kanika  and 
Nika.  (Cf.  Reinaud,  Memoire  sur  l’lnde,  p.  76.)  Yet  nobody 
would  draw  from  this  the  conclusion  that  the  Veda  was  written 
after  the  time  of  Kanishka.  If  Nishka  be  really  derived  from  the 
name  of  Ka-Nishka,  Kanishka  must  have  been  the  name  or  title 
of  more  ancient  kings,  whose  money  became  known  in  India. 
But  Nishka  may  have  a very  different  etymology,  and  at  all 
events  it  does  not  furnish  any  solid  basis  for  chronological  conclu- 
sions. Nishka  does  once  occur  in  Panini’s  Sutras,  v.  2.  119,; 
and  it  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  example.  Pan.  iv.  3.  156. 

fror:  I f%f %TeR:  I 

Pan.  i.  4.  87.  fspzfi  gn'in'qUTI  v.  2.  119. 
vi.  2.  55.  fa-EfiTTpim  iv-  3-  153- 
| Cf.  V.  1.  37. 
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the  Satapatha-br&hmana  is  the  only  work  from  which 
wo  may  expect  information  on  this  point. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  age  of 
Yajnav&lkya,  or,  at  least,  to  assign  certain  chronolo- 
gical limits  to  the  first  origin  of  the  Sakha  of  the 
M&dhyandinas,  a subdivision  of  the  Yajasaneyins. 
Arrian,  when  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
mentions  among  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Ganges, 
the  “ Andomatis,  flowing  from  the  country  of  the 
Mandiadini,  an  Indian  people.”  1 Lassen  thought  he 
discovered  in  this  the  Sanskrit  word  Madhyandina, 
meridional ; and,  as  a mere  conjecture,  such  a re- 
mark was  valuable.  Professor  Weber,  however,  went 
beyond  this,  and,  taking  for  granted  the  identity  of 
Mandiadini  and  Madhyandina,  taking  for  granted  also 
the  identity  of  this  Indian  people  with  the  Madhyan- 
dina, a subdivision  of  the  Sakha  of  the  Yajasaneyins, 
he  concluded  that  the  text  of  this  SakhA,  i.  e.  the 
Sanliita  and  Brahmana  of  the  White  Yajur-veda,  pub- 
lished by  himself,  must  have  existed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury b.  c.  Such  rapid  conclusions  are  rarely  safe. 
There  may  have  been  such  a people  as  the  Madhyan- 
dinas  at  any  time  before  or  after  Christ,  and  there  may 
have  been  such  a Sakha  as  that  of  the  Madhyandinas 
at  any  time  before  or  after  Christ ; but  the  people 
need  not  have  had  any  connection  with  that  Sakha,  as 
little  as  the  Prachyas  or  Prasii  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  Sakha  of  the  Prachya-Kathas,  or  the 
Ka^laSoXoi,  another  Indian  people,  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers,  with  the  Sakha  of  the  Kapishthalas. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  SakhA  was  formed  in  the 
country  of  the  Madhyandinas,  and  derived  its  name 

1 Indische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  130.  ; Sclnvanbeck,  Megasthenis 
Indica,  p.  106. 
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from  it,  nothing  whatever  would  follow  from  this  as 
to  the  exact  date  when  this  was  effected. 

A second  Aranyaka  is  that  of  the  Taittiriyas.  As 
the  Taittiriya-veda  (or  the  Black  Yajur-veda)  is 
always  represented  as  anterior  to  the  White  Yajur- 
veda,  the  Tait ti riy  a-arany  aka  also  might  be  expected 
to  be  older  than  the  Brihadaranyaka.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  Taittiriy  a-arany  aka  did  not 
yet  exist  at  the  time  when  Yajnavalkya,  after  seceding 
from  his  master,  founded  a new  school,  and  endowed 
it  with  a new  Sanhita  and  Brahmana.  The  Aranyaka 
of  the  Taittiriyas  may  have  been  added  to  their 
Brahmanas  subsequently  to  this  schism,  in  the  same 
Avay  as  the  Brihadaranyaka  is  certainly  later  than 
many  portions  of  the  Satapatha-brahmana.  At 
all  events  the  Taittiriya-aranyaka  represents  the 
latest  period  in  the  development  of  the  Yedic  reli- 
gion, and  shows  a strong  admixture  of  post-vedic 
ideas  and  names.  The  same  applies  also  to  several 
parts  of  the  Taittiriya-brahmana,  the  last  part  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  Tittiri,  but  is  ascribed  to 
Katha,  the  same  Muni  to  whom  the  beginning  of  the 
Aranyaka  is  said  to  have  been  revealed.1  There 
are  some  traces  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  Taittiriya-veda  had  been  studied,  particu- 
larly in  the  south  of  India,  and  even  among  people 
which  are  still  considered  as  un-Aryan  in  the 
Brahmana  of  the  Rig-veda.  In  the  Taittiriya-aran- 
yaka different  readings  are  mentioned,  which  are 
no  longer  ascribed  to  different  S&khas  but  to  certain 
countries  in  the  south  of  India,  like  those  of  the  Dra- 
vidas,  Andhras,  and  Karnatakas.  This  fact  by  itself 


1 See  page  224. 
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would  throw  some  doubt  on  the  antiquity  and  gen- 
uineness of  this  class  of  Yedic  writings at  least 
in  that  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them. 

The  Taittiriya-aranyaka  consists  of  ten  books,  of 
which  the  four  last  are  devoted  to  Upanishad  doctrines. 
No  author  is  mentioned,  and  Tittiri,  who  might  seem  to 
hold  the  same  position  for  the  Taittiriyaranyaka  which 
Yajnavalkya  holds  for  the  Brihadaranyaka,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Brahmans  themselves  neither  as  the 
author  nor  as  the  first  teacher.  lie  received  the  tra- 
dition from  Yaska  Paingi,  who  received  it  from  \ai- 
&ampayana.  Tittiri  himself  handed  it  on  to  Ukha, 
and  he  to  Atreya.  Tittiri,  therefore,  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  a Sakha,  but  not  the  author  of  the 
Aranyaka. 

A third  Aranyaka  is  the  Aitareya-aranyaka,  be- 
longing to  the  Rig-veda.  It  forms  a work  by  itself, 
and  is  not  counted  as  part  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana. 
This  is  an  important  point.  The  work  consists  of  five 
books  or  Artgiyakas 1  2,  the  second  and  third  of  which 

1 I find  that  Haris v ami n also,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sata- 
patha-brahmana,  quotes  the  Dakshinatyas  and  fSaurashtras,  to- 
gether with  the  Kanvas,  as  authorities  on  Yedic  subjects.  See 
Dr.  Weber’s  Ind.  Studien,  i.  77.  In  the  same  place  Dr.  Weber 
attempts  to  prove  the  late  origin  of  this  work  by  the  contraction 
of  sa  indrah  into  sendrah.  This  contraction,  however,  occurs 
already  in  the  Rig-veda-sanhita.  See  also  Pan.  vi.  1.  134. 

2 The  first  Aranyaka  consists  of  five  Adhyayas  and  twenty-two 
Khandas.  The  second  Aranyaka  consists  of  seven  Adhyayas  and 
twenty-six  Khandas.  The  Upanishad  begins  with  the  fourth 
Adhyaya  and  the  twenty-first  Khanda.  The  third  Aranyaka 
consists  of  two  Adhyayas  and  twelve  Khandas.  The  fourth  Ara- 
nyaka consists  of  one  Adhyaya  and  one  Khanda  (ascribed  to 
Asvalayana  in  Shadgurusishya’s  commentary  on  the  Sarvanu- 
krama).  The  fifth  Aranyaka  consists  of  three  Adhyayas  and 
fourteen  Khandas  (ascribed  to  6aunaka). 
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form  the  Bahvricha-upanishad,  if  by  this  name  we  like 
to  distinguish  the  complete  Upanishad  from  a portion 
of  it,  viz.  : Adhy&yas  4 — 6,  of  the  second  Aranyaka, 
commonly  quoted  as  the  Aitareyopanishad.  If  we  ask 
for  the  name  of  the  author,  we  find  again  the  same  un- 
certainty as  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  and  the  Taittiri- 
yaranyaka.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  there 
was  a Sakha  of  the  Aitareyins,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a Brahmana  and  an  Aranyaka.  Both  these 
works  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  later  Sakhas  of 
the  Rig-veda,so  that  we  actually  hear  of  an  Asvalayana 
text  of  the  Aitareyakain.  We  also  know  from  the 
Chhandogya-upanishad  (iii.  16.)  that  there  was  a 
Mahidasa  Aitareya,  who,  by  means  of  his  sacred  know- 
ledge was  supposed  to  have  defied  death  for  1,600 
years  ; and  in  the  Aitareya-aranyaka,  not  in  the  Brah- 
mana, he  is  several  times  quoted  by  the  same  name 
as  an  authority.  In  the  later  commentaries,  a story 
is  mentioned  according  to  which  the  Brahmana  and 
Aranyaka  of  the  Rig-veda  were  originally  revealed 
to  one  Aitareya,  the  son  of  Itara.  The  story,  how- 
ever, sounds  very  apocryphal,  and  had  a merely 
etymological  origin.  Itara,  in  Sanskrit,  means  not 
only  the  other  of  two,  but  also  low,  rejected.  Thus, 
if  the  patronymic  Aitareya  was  to  be  accounted 
for,  it  was  extremely  easy  to  turn  it  into  a me- 
tronymic, and  to  make  Aitareya  the  son  of  an  Itara, 
a rejected  wife.  Thus  Say  ana,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  tells  us  that  there 
was  once  a great  Rishi  who  had  many  wives.  One 
of  them  was  called  Itarfi,  and  she  had  a son  called 
Mahidasa.  His  father  preferred  the  sons  of  his  other 
wives  to  Mahidasa,  and  once  he  insulted  him  in  the 
sacrificial  hall,  by  placing  all  his  other  sons 
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on  his  lap.  Mahidasa’s  mother,  seeing  her  son 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  prayed  to  her  own  tutelary 
goddess,  the  Earth  (sviyakuladevata  Bhuinih),  and 
the  goddess  in  her  heavenly  form  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  placed  Mahidasa  on  a throne, 
and  gave  him  on  account  of  his  learning  the  gift  of 
knowing  the  Brahmana,  consisting  of  forty  Adhya* 
yas,  and,  as  Sayana  calls  it,  another  Brahmana,  treat- 
ing “ of  the  Aranyaka  duties.” 

This,  and  similar  stories  mentioned  by  Colebrooke1, 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  confidence.  On 
the  contrary  we  feel  inclined  to  attach  more  value 
to  the  accidental  admissions  of  the  Brahmans  who 
ascribe  the  later  portions  of  the  Aitareyaranyaka  to 
such  well  known  authors  as  Saunaka  and  Asvalayana. 
There  may  have  been  an  Aitareya,  the  founder  of  the 
Sakha  of  the  Aitareyins,  and  himself  the  expounder 
of  those  ceremonial,  philological,  and  philosophical 
tracts  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Brahmana  and 
the  Aranyaka  of  the  Aitareyins.  He  is  quoted  him- 
self as  an  authority  in  those  works.  But  nothing  is 
said  in  them  of  his  degrading  descent,  nor  of  the  eru- 
dition granted  to  him  by  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 

Another  Aranyaka,  belonging  to  another  Sakha  of 
the  Rig-veda,  is  the  Kaushitaki-aranyaka.  Colebrooke 
stated  in  his  Essay  on  the  Veda  that  “ the  original 
of  the  Kaushitakain  was  among  the  portions  of  the 
Yeda  which  Sir  Robert  Chambers  collected  at  Be- 
nares, according  to  a list  which  he  sent  to  me  some 
time  before  his  departure  from  India.”  According 
to  the  catalogue  of  Sir  Robert’s  MSS.  which  are  now 
at  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  there  is  in  that  col- 

1 Miscellaneous  Essays,  i.  46,  n. 
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lection  not  only  the  text  and  commentary  of  the 
Kaushitaki-brahmana,  but  likewise  the  Aranyaka,  in 
three  Adhyayas,  of  which  the  third  constitutes  the 
Kaushitaki-upanishad.  Here  again  we  know  nothing 
as  to  the  name  of  an  author,  Kauslntakin  being 
simply  the  name  of  that  sect  in  which  the  text  of 
these  works  was  handed  down  from  teacher  to  pupil. 

There  are  no  Aranyakas  for  the  Sama-veda,  nor  for 
the  so-called  fourth  Veda,  the  Atharvana. 

Traces  of  modern  ideas  are  not  wanting  in  the 
Aranyakas,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  destined 
for  a class  of  men  who  had  retired  from  the  world 
in  order  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  problems,  shows  an  advanced, 
and  already  declining  and  decaying  society,  not  un- 
like the  monastic  age  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
problems,  indeed,  which  are  discussed  in  the  Aran- 
yakas and  the  old  Upanishads  are  not  in  them- 
selves modern.  They  had  formed  the  conversation 
of  the  old  and  the  young,  of  warriors  and  poets,  for 
ages.  But  in  a healthy  state  of  society  these  ques- 
tions were  discussed  in  courts  and  camps  : priests 
were  contradicted  by  kings,  sages  confounded  by 
children,  women  were  listened  to  when  they  were 
moved  by  an  unknown  spirit.1  This  time,  which  is 
represented  to  us  by  the  early  legends  of  the  Aran- 
yakas, was  very  different  from  that  which  gave  rise 
to  professional  anchorites,  and  to  a literature  composed 
exclusively  for  their  benefit.  As  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed long  before  a word  of  any  Brfihmana  or  Sfitra 

1 A Kumari  gandharvagrihita  is  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the 
Kaushitaki-brahmana,  and  it  is  explained  by  “ viseshabhijna.” 
Kaush.-br.  ii.  9.;  Ait.-br.  v.  29.  Ind.  Studien,  i.  84.  217. 
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had  been  uttered,  so  metaphysical  speculations  were 
carried  on  in  the  forests  of  India  long  before  the  names 
of  Aranyaka  or  Upanishad  were  thought  of.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  a period  of  growth, 
and  a period  which  tried  to  reduce  that  growth  to 
rules  and  formulas.  In  one  sense  the  Aranyakas  are 
old,  for  they  reflect  the  very  dawn  of  thought ; in 
another,  they  are  modern,  for  they  speak  of  that 
dawn  with  all  the  experience  of  a past  day.  There 
are  passages  in  these  works,  unequalled  in  any  lan- 
guage for  grandeur,  boldness,  and  simplicity.  These 
passages  are  the  relics  of  a better  age.  But  the  ge- 
neration which  became  the  chronicler  of  those  Titanic 
wars  of  thought,  was  a small  race ; they  were  dwarfs, 
measuring  the  footprints  of  departed  giants. 

Chronologically  we  can  see  with  great  clearness 
that  the  Aranyakas  are  anterior  to  the  Sutras.  It 
is  only  in  their  latest  portions  that  they  show  traces 
of  the  style  of  Stitra  compositions.  We  can  likewise 
see  that  they  are  later  than  the  Brahmanas,  to  which 
they  themselves,  in  several  instances,  form  a kind  of 
appendix.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go,  but  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  a much  earlier  or  a much  later  date  for 
this  class  of  Yedic  literature,  will  show  a complete 
absence  of  facts  and  arguments,  such  as  are  required 
for  historical  inductions.  Whether  Panini  knew 
the  Aranyakas  as  a branch  of  sacred  literature  is 
uncertain.  Although  he  mentions  the  word  “aran- 
yaka,” he  only  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  “ living  in  the 
forest;”  and  it  is  the  author  of  the  Varttikas1  who 
first  remarks  that  the  same  word  is  also  used  in  the 


1 IV.  2.  129. 
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sense  of  “ read  in  the  forest.”  The  word  Upanishad, 
besides  being  used  in  the  Upanishads  themselves1, 
occurs  in  the  Sutras  of  Panini  (i.  4.  79.),  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  Panini  knew  Upanishad  as  the 
name  of  a class  of  sacred  writings. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Aranyakas  were  written,  the  hymns  of  the 
Sanhitas  were  not  only  known,  but  known  in  the 
same  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.2  The 
Rig-veda  is  quoted  as  a whole,  and  as  consisting  of 
ten  Mandalas.  Though  the  name  of  Mandala  is  not 
used,  the  names  assigned  to  each  of  the  -ten  books 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Anukramanis,  and 
they  follow  each  other  in  the  same  succession.  Nay, 
these  names  had  evidently  been  current  for  some 
time  before,  for  the  author  of  the  Aranyaka  assigns 
the  most  extraordinary  etymologies  to  them,  and 
uses  them  in  support  of  the  wildest  speculations. 
He  first  mentions  the  Satarchins  or  the  poets  of  the 
first  Mandala.  He  then  comprehends  the  poets  of 
Mandala  II.  to  IX.  under  the  common  name  of  the  Ma- 
dhyamas,  assigning  to  the  poets  of  the  tenth  and  last 
Mandala  the  name  of  Kshudrasuktas  and  Mahasuktas. 
The  middle  books  are  related  more  in  detail  under 
their  usual  names,  Gritsamada,  (ii. ),  Visvamitra  (iii. ), 
Vfimadeva  (iv.),  the  Atris  (v.),  Bharadvaja  (vi.), 
Vasishtha  (vii.),  the  Pragathas  (viii.),  the  Pavamanis 
(ix.)  The  names  also  of  Rig-veda,  Yajur-veda,  and 
Sama-veda  occur  as  literary  titles  in  this  Aranyaka.3 

1 Ait.-ar.  iii.  1.;  ibid,  i.  11.  Upanishasada. 

2 Ait.-ar.  ii.  9. 

3 Ait.-ar.  i.  10.:  Bhur  bliuvah  svar  ityeta  vava  vyaliritaya 
ime  trayo  veda,  bhur  ityeva  Rig-veda,  bhuva  iti  Ynjur-vedah, 
svar  iti  Sama-vedah. 
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The  etymologies  assigned  to  these  names  are  not 
perhaps  more  absurd  than  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Brahmanas.  But  there  are  other  etymological 
explanations  in  the  Aranyakas  such  as  we  scarcely 
find  in  any  genuine  Brahmana.  Part  of  the  first 
Aranyaka  (i.  4.)  reads  almost  like  a commentary  on 
the  first  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  the  short  glosses 
scattered  about  in  these  books  of  the  forest  might  well 
be  considered  as  the  first  elements  of  a Nirukta. 

The  grammatical  study  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda 
was  evidently  far  advanced,  and  scholastic  pedantry 
had  long  taken  the  place  of  sound  erudition,  when  the 
early  portions  of  the  Aranyaka  were  composed.  Not 
only  the  ten  books  of  the  Rig-veda  are  mentioned,  but 
likewise  their  subdivisions,  the  hymns  (sukta),  verses 
(rich),  half- verses  (arddharcha),  feet  (pada),  and  syl- 
lables (akshara).  Sometimes  the  syllables  of  certain 
hymns  and  classes  of  hymns  are  counted,  and  their 
number  is  supposed  to  possess  a mysterious  signifi- 
cance. In  one  passage  (ii.  12.)  speculations  are 
propounded  on  the  division  of  letters  into  consonants 
(vyanjana),  vowels  (ghosha),  and  sibilants  (ushman). 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  Aranyakas  repre- 
sent the  latest  productions  of  the  Brahmana  period, 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  authors  belong  to  the  age 
of  Saunaka,  in  others  even  to  a more  modern  age, 
we  have  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the  genuine 
Brahmanas,  in  order  to  point  out  the  differences 
which  distinguish  the  Brahmanas  from  the  Sutras 
by  which  they  are  followed,  and  from  the  Mantras  by 
which  they  are  preceded. 
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THE  BRAHMANAS. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  an  exhaustive  definition  of 
what  a Brahmana  is,  has  been  felt  by  the  Brahmans 
themselves.  The  name  given  to  this  class  of  litera- 
ture does  not  teach  us  more  than  that  these  works 
belonged  to  the  Brahmans.  They  were  Brahmanic, 
i.  e.  theological  tracts,  comprising  the  knowledge 
most  valued  by  the  Brahmans,  bearing  partly  on 
their  sacred  hymns,  partly  on  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  the  people.  They  profess  to  teach  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice ; but  for  the  greater 
part  they  are  occupied  with  additional  matter  ; with 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  things  more  or  less 
distantly  connected  with  their  original  faith  and 
their  ancient  ceremonial. 

Sayana,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rig-veda1,  has 
given  such  extracts  from  the  Purva-mimansa  philo- 
sophy as  may  furnish  a pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  he  has  treated  the  same  subject 
again  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Aitareya-brahmana. 

u A Brahmana,”  he  says,  “ is  twofold,  containing 
either  commandments  (vidhi),  or  additional  explana- 
tions (arthavada).  This  is  confirmed  by  Apastainba, 
saying : ‘ The  Brahmanas  are  commandments  for 
the  sacrifices ; all  the  rest  consists  of  additional 
explanations.’  The  commandments,  too,  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  causing  something  to  be  done  which 
was  not  done  before,  or  making  something  known 
which  was  not  known  before.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  all  those  commandments  occurring  in  the  prac- 


1 Rig-vcda-bhashya,  p.  11. 
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tical  part,  such  as,  ‘ At  the  Dikshaniya  ceremony  he 
presents  a purodasa  oblation  to  Agni  and  Vishnu.’ 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  all  philosophical  passages, 
such  as,  ‘ Self  was  all  this  alone  in  the  beginning.’ 

“ But  how  can  it  be  said,”  Sayana  goes  on,  “ that 
the  Veda  consists  of  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  as  the 
essential  qualities  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
part  can  be  satisfactorily  defined  ? For  if  it  be  said 
that  a Mantra  alludes  to  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded, this  definition  would  not  comprehend  all 
Mantras,  because  there  are  some  which  are  them- 
selves commandments,  as,  for  instance,  ‘ He  takes 
Ivapinjalas  for  the  Spring.’  Again,  if  it  be  said  that 
a Mantra  is  what  makes  one  think  ( man , to  think), 
this  definition  would  comprehend  the  Brahmanas 
also.  Other  definitions  have  been  given,  that  a Mantra 
ends  with  the  word  1 thou  art,’  or  that  it  ends  Avith 
the  first  person  plural ; but  none  of  these  definitions 
can  be  considered  as  exhaustive.  The  only  means, 
then,  by  which  Mantras  can  be  distinguished  from 
Brahmanas  lies  in  their  general  sacrificial  appellation, 
which  comprehends  the  most  different  things  under 
the  one  common  name  of  Mantras.  There  are  some 
recording  the  performance  of  sacrifices ; some  contain 
praises,  some  end  Avith  the  Avord  thee  (tva),  some  are 
invocations,  some  are  directions,  some  contain  deliber- 
ations, some  contain  complaints,  some  are  questions, 
some  are  ansAvers,  &c.  All  these  attributes  are  so 
heterogeneous,  that  none  of  them  can  be  used  for  a 
definition.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  Veda  consists 
only  of  tAVO  parts,  Ave  may  sa}^  that  whatever  does  not 
come  under  the  name  of  Mantra  is  Brahmana,  whether 
it  contain  reasons,  explanations,  censures,  recommen- 
dations, doubts,  commandments,  relations,  old  stories, 
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or  particular  determinations.  Not  one  of  these  sub- 
jects belongs  to  the  Brahmanas  exclusive^,  but  they 
occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Mantras  also,  and 
could  therefore  not  be  used  as  definitions  of  the  Brah- 
manas. The  same  objection  applies  to  all  other  defi- 
nitions which  have  been  attempted.  Some  have  said 
that,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  particle  iti  (thus) 
constitutes  a Brahmana ; others,  that  a Brahmana 
closes  with  the  words  ityaha  (thus  he  said);  others 
that  a Brahmana  contains  stories,  &c.  ; but  all  this 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  some  of  the  Man- 
tras. The  only  division  therefore  of  the  Veda  that 
holds  good  consists  in  comprehending  one  part  under 
the  old  traditional  appellation  of  Mantra,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  rest  as  Brahmanas. 

“ But  it  might  be  objected,”  Sayana  continues,  “that 
for  instance  in  the  chapter  on  the  Brahmayajna,  other 
parts  of  the  Veda  are  mentioned  besides  the  Brahma- 
nas and  Mantras,  under  the  title  of  Itihasas,  (epic 
stories)  Puranas  (cosmogonic  stories),  Ivalpas  (cere- 
monial rules),  Gathas  (songs),  Narasansis,  (heroic 
poems).  This,  however,  would  be  the  same  mistake 
as  if  we  should  place  a Brahman  coordinate  with  a 
Brahman  who  is  a mendicant.  For  all  these  titles, 
like  Itihasa,  &c.,  apply  only  to  subdivisions  of  the 
Brahmanas.  Thus,  passages  from  the  Brahmanas 
like  ‘ The  gods  and  the  Asuras  were  fighting,’  &c., 
would  be  called  Itih&sas ; other  passages  like  ‘In  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing,’  would  be  called  Pura- 
nas ; therefore  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  Veda 
consists  of  two  parts  only,  of  Mantras  and  Brah- 
manas." 1 

1 According  to  Madhusudana’s  view,  the  Brahmanas  consist  of 
three  parts  ; of  commandments,  additional  explanations,  and  Ve- 
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If  after  these  not  very  satisfactory  definitions  of 
what  a Brahmana  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a 
Mantra,  we  turn  to  the  Br&hmanas  themselves,  such 
as  we  possess  them  in  MS.,  we  find  that  their  number 
is  much  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected. 

If  every  Sakha  consisted  of  a Sanhitfl  and  a Briih- 
mana,  the  number  of  the  old  B rah  in  anas  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Brahmanas  which  belonged  to  different, 
Saklias  were  works  composed  independently  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Sanhitas  of 
different  S;\khas  were  nothing  but  different  recensions 
of  one  and  the  same  original  collection  of  hymns,  and 
could  be  distinguished  from  each  otheronlybya  number 
of  authorised  varia’  lectiones  or  by  the  addition  and 
omission  of  certain  hymns,  the  Brahmanas  also,  which 
were  adopted  by  different  Charanas  of  the  same  Veda, 
must  be  considered  not  as  so  many  independent 
works,  but  in  most  instances  as  different  recensions 
of  one  and  the  same  original.  There  was  originally 
but  one  body  of  Brahmanas  for  each  of  the  three 
Vedas;  for  the  Rig-veda,  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
Bahvrichas,  for  the  Sama-veda  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
Chhandogas,  and  for  the  Yajur-veda  in  its  two  forms, 
the  Brahmanas  of  the  Taittiriyas,  and  the  Satapatha- 
brahmana.  These  works  were  not  composed  in  metre 
like  the  Sanhitas,  and  were  therefore  more  exposed  to 

danta  doctrines,  the  latter  being  more  particularly  represented  by 
theUpanishads.  The  same  author  speaks  of  four  classes  of  command- 
ments. “ A commandment  may  consist,”  he  says,  “ either  of  a sim- 
ple definition  (‘the  oblation  to  Agni  is  given  in  eight  cups  ’);  or  it 
may  include  the  aim  (‘he  who  wishes  for  life  in  heaven  may 
perform  the  sacrifices  of  the  new  and  full  moon  ’)  ; or  it  may 
detail  the  means  by  which  the  sacrifice  is  performed  (‘let  him 
sacrifice  with  rice’);  or  it  may  contain  all  this  together.” 
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alteration  in  the  course  of  a long  continued  oral  tra- 
dition. 

We  possess  the  Brahmana  of  the  Bahvrichas  in  the 
Sakhas  of  the  Aitareyins  and  the  Kaushitakins.  The 
various  readings  of  other  Sakhas,  quoted  by  the 
commentator  on  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  show  evi- 
dently that  there  were  other  Sakhas  of  the  Bahvri- 
chas, which  differed  but  little  in  the  wording  of 
their  Brahmanas.  But  even  the  Brahmana  of  the 
Kaushitakins  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  as 
a distinct  work,  different  from  the  Brahmana  of  the 
Aitareyins,  can  only  be  considered  as  a branch  of 
the  original  stock  of  Brahmana  literature,  current 
among  the  Bahvrichas.  Its  arrangement  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana.  The 
sacrifice  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya- 
brahmana  forms  the  seventh  Adhyaya  of  the  Kaushi- 
taki-brahmana1,  and  most  of  the  other  sacrifices  are 
equally  displaced.  Others  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Aitareya-brahmana  are  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Kaushitaki-brahmana,  and  must  be  supplied  from  the 
Sutras  of  the  6ankhayana-sakha,  a subdivision  of  the 
Kaushitakins.  But  whenever  parallel  passages  occur, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  coincidences  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  sacrifices  and  the  wording  of  legends  cannot 
be  accidental. 

Most  of  the  Brahmanas  which  are  left  to  us  are 
collective  works.  A tradition  has  been  preserved  in 

confirmation  of  this  fact.  The  Brahmana  of  the 

/ * • 

i Aitareya.br.  i.  1.  fiw  &c- 

Kaush.-br.  vii.  1. 

&c.  Ait.-bra.hin.  ii.  2.= Kaush.-br.  x.  2.;  ii.  6.  = x.  4.  (6ankh.- 
sutra,.v.  17.);  ii.  3.  = xii.  1. 
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Taittiriyas,  in  the  Sakhfts  both  of  the  Apustambiyas 
and  the  Atreyas,  contains  some  portions  which  bear 
the  name  of  Katha,  and  were  formerly  the  property  of 
his  followers.  The  component  parts  are  frequently 
called  Brahmanas  instead  of  chapters  or  sections. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads. 
In  some  cases  these  smaller  Brahmanas  are  quoted 
by  their  special  titles1;  and  in  their  collected  form 
they  are  handed  down,  not  always  by  the  name  of  the 
Charana  by  which  they  were  adopted,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  that  of  the  Charana  in  which  their  original 
collection  took  place.  Thus  the  Aitareya-brfdimana, 
though  adopted  by  the  A&valtiyaniyas,  is  more  fre- 
quently quoted  by  its  original  name  than  by  that  of 
Asvalayana-brahmana.2  The  Br&hmana  of  Kaushi- 
takin  or  the  Ivaushitakins  is  more  usually  referred 
to  by  this  name  than  by  that  of  the  later  Charana  of 
the  Sankhayanas. 

In  the  Brahmana  of  the  Chhandogas  it  is  evident, 
that  after  the  principal  collection  was  finished  (called 
the  praudha  or  panchavinsa-brahmana,  i.  e.  consisting 
of  twenty-five  sections),  a twenty-sixth  Brahmana 
was  added  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shadvinsa- 
brahmana.  This  Brahmana  together  with  the  Ad- 
bhuta-brahmana  must  be  of  very  modern  date.  It 

1 Maitreyi-brahmana  is  the  title  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
Brihadaranyaka  which  contains  the  dialogue  between  Yajnavalkya 
and  Maitreyi.  The  Saulabhani  brahmanani,  quoted  by  Asvala- 
yana  and  Panini  as  modern  compositions,  may  refer  to  sections  con- 
taining a dialogue  similar  to  that  between  Janaka  and  Sulabha, 
which  exists  in  the  Mahabharata,  III.  v.  11,854.  Cf.  Lassen,  Ind. 
Alterth.  xv.  note.  According  to  Panini,  however,  they  ought  to  be 
taken  as  Brahmanas  composed  by  Sulabha. 

2 Quoted  as  such  by  Yajnikadeva  on  Katy.  2.  5.  18.;  6.  6.  25. 
Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  230. 
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mentions  not  only  temples  (Pevayatanani),  but  images 
of  gods  (daivata-pratima)  which  are  said  to  laugh, 
to  cry,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  burst,  to  sweat,  and  to 
twinkle.  These  two  have  long  been  supposed  to  be 
the  only  Brahmanas  of  the  Chhandogas,  and  they 
constitute,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  part  of  that 
class  of  literature.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  when- 
ever the  Brahmanas  of  the  Chhandogas  are  quoted, 
their  number  is  invariably  fixed  at  eight.  Kumarila 
Bhatta,  i.  3 ’,  says,  “ in  the  eight  Brahmanas,  together 
with  the  Upanishads,  which  the  Chhandogas  read,  no 
single  accent  is  fixed.”  Still  more  explicit  is  a state- 
ment by  Sayana  which  I quoted  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  volume  of  my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda.1 2 
Here  Sayana  says  : “ There  are  eight  Brahmanas  ; the 
Praudha  is  the  first  (this  means  the  large  Brahmana, 
or  the  Panchavinsa) ; the  one  called  Shadvinsa  or 
Shadvinsad-brahmana,  is  the  second  ; then  follows  the 
Samavidhi ; then  the  Arsheya-brahmana,  the  Devata- 
dhyaya-brahmana,  and  the  Upanishad.  These  with  the 
Sanhitopanishad  and  the  Vansa  are  called  the  eight 
books.”  Of  these  the  Samavidhana-brahmana  was 
well  known,  the  very  quotation  of  Sayana  being  taken 
from  his  commentary  on  this  very  curious  work.  It 
might  have  been  difficult,  however,  to  identify  the 
other  five  works  if  there  had  not  been  among  the 
MSS.  of  Professor  Wilson’s  collection  at  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  one  (No.  451)  containing  four  of  these 
small  tracts,  the  Sanhitopanishadam-brahmanam,  the 
Pevatadhyayah,  the  Van  isa-br  ah  m an  a m , and  the 

1 Brahmanani  hi  yany  ashtau  saraliasyany  adhiyate  Chhandogas 
leshu  sarveshu  na  kaschin  niyatah  svarah. 

2 P.  xxvii.  note. 
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Arsheya-brahmanam.1  The  only  Brahmana,  there- 
fore, on  which  any  doubt  could  remain,  was  the 
Upanishad,  and  here  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong 
if  we  adopt  one  of  Professor  Weber’s  less  bold 
conjectures,  that  Sayana  intended  this  for  the  Chhan- 
dogya-upanishad.2  With  the  exception  of  this  and 
the  Samavidhana,  which  contains  most  important  in- 
formation on  questions  connected  with  Achara  or  cus- 
toms, all  the  other  tracts  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance. 

It.  is  in  the  6atapatha-brahmana,  however,  that  we 
can  best  observe  the  gradual  accumulation  of  various 
theological  and  ceremonial  tracts  which  were  to  form 
the  sacred  code  of  a new  Charana.  The  text  of  this 
work  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Weber,  and  we 
can  likewise  avail  ourselves  of  several  essays  on  this 
branch  of  Vedic  literature,  published  from  time  to 
time  by  that  industrious  scholar.  According  to  In- 
dian traditions,  Yajnavalkya  Vajasaneya,  the  founder 
of  the  new  Charana  of  the  Vajasaneyins  is  himself, 
if  not  the  author,  at  least  the  first  who  proclaimed 
the  Sanhita  and  Brahmana  of  the  Vajasaneyins.  We 
can  see  clearly  that  the  composition  of  both  the  San- 
hita and  Brahmana  was  guided  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  this,  the  most 
modern  of  all  Vedas,  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
Sanhita  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with,  or 
even  later  than,  the  composition  of  the  Brahmana. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  story 

1 See  also  “A  Catalogue  Raisonee  (sic)  of  Oriental  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  the  late  College  Fort  St.  George,”  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Taylor,  Madras,  1857,  p.  69. 

2 The  Vansa-brahmana  has  lately  been  printed,  with  some 
valuable  remarks,  by  Prof.  A.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  iv.  371. 
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which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  of  the  schism 
introduced  by  Yajnavalkya  among  the  followers  of 
the  Adhvaryu  or  Yajur-veda  is  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence.  The  general  name  of  the  ancient  Sakhas 
of  the  Yajur-veda  is  Charaka,  and  the  Taittiriyas, 
therefore,  together  with  the  Kathas,  and  others  are 
called  by  a general  name,  Charaka-sakhas.  This  name 
Charaka  is  used  in  one  of  the  Khilas  of  the  Va- 
jasaneyi-sanhita  as  a term  of  reproach.  In  the 
30th  Adhy&ya  a list  of  people  are  given  who  are 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Purushamedha,  and  among 
them  we  find  the  Charakacharya,  the  teacher  of  the 
Charakas,  as  the  proper  victim  to  be  offered  to  Dush- 
krita  or  Sin.  This  passage,  together  with  similar 
hostile  expressions  in  the  Satapatha-brahmana,  were 
evidently  dictated  by  a feeling  of  animosity  against 
the  ancient  schools  of  the  Adhvaryus,  whose  sacred 
texts  we  possess  in  the  Taittiriya-veda,  and  from 
whom  Yajnavalkya  seceded  in  order  to  become  him- 
self the  founder  of  the  new  Charanas  of  the  Vajasa- 
neyins. 

If  we  compare  the  Sanhita  and  Brahmana  of  the 
V&jasaneyins  with  those  of  the  Charakas,  we  see  that 
the  order  of  the  sacrifices  is  on  the  whole  the  same, 
and  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  consists 
in  the  division  of  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  which  is 
carried  out  more  strictly  by  Yajnavalkya  than  in  the 
ancient  text  of  the  Taittiriyas.  This  was  most  likely 
the  reason  why  the  text  of  Yajnavalkya  was  called 
Sukla  Yajur-veda,  which  is  generally  translated  by 
the  White  Yajur-veda.  But  some  commentators  ex- 
plain Sukla  more  correctly  by  suddha1,  and  translate 

1 Dvivedaganga  explains 
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it  by  “ cleared,”  because  in  this  new  text  the  Mantras 
had  been  cleared  and  separated  from  the  Brahmanas, 
and  thus  the  whole  had  been  rendered  more  lucid 
and  intelligible.  In  opposition  to  this  they  suppose 
that  the  old  text  was  called  Krishna  or  dark,  because 
in  it  the  verses  and  rules  are  mixed  together,  and 
less  intelligible ; or  because,  as  Yidyaranya  says,  it 
contained  the  rules  of  the  Hotri  as  well  as  of  the 
Adhvaryu  priests,  and  thus  bewildered  the  mind  of 
the  student.1 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  the 
Adhvaryus  had  to  perform  at  the  sacrifices,  that 
their  hymns  and  invocations  could  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rules  (vidhi)  contained  in  the  Brah- 
manas. It  was  not  a mere  accident  therefore  that  in 
the  Y eda  of  the  ancient  Adhvaryus  the  hymns  and  rules 
were  mixed  up,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a mere 
innovation  if  what  is  now  called  the  Sanhita  of  the 
Black  Yajur-veda  is  distinguished  by  this  name  from 
the  Brahinana,  which  in  reality  is  a continuation  of 
the  same  work.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  the  very 
wish  to  have,  like  the  Bahvrichas  and  Chhandogas,  a 
Sanhita,  i.  e.  a collection  of  hymns  distinct  from  the  ce- 
remonial rules,  which  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Yaja- 
saneyins,  and,  by  a kind  of  reaction,  to  the  absurd  adop- 
tion of  the  titles  of  Sanhita  and  Br&hmana  among 
the  Taittiriyas.  In  the  new  code  of  the  Yajasaneyins 
the  most  important  part  was  nevertheless  the  Brah- 
mana,  the  Sanhita  being  a mere  collection  of  verses, 

1 fNjTTTSRPfa  l\_4n5TTrT^TT^^  fjf%- 

makrishna’s  Sanskaraganapati.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  27.  84. 
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extracted  and  collected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
officiating  priest.  The  differences  in  the  text  of  these 
verses  and  formulas  would  be  marked  in  the  Brah- 
mana, and  transferred  from  the  Brahmana  into  the 
Sanhita.  This  is,  therefore,  the  very  opposite  of  what 
happened  with  the  text  of  the  Sanhita  and  Brah- 
mana of  the  Bahvrichas.  Here  the  Sanhita  existed 
long  before  the  Brahmana,  and  it  had  diverged  into 
different  Sakhas,  before  the  Brahmana  of  the  Aita- 
reyins  Avas  composed.  The  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  may 
possibly  represent  various  readings  which  existed  in 
the  Sakhas  of  the  Taittiriyas ; but  these  verses  were 
collected  and  formed  into  a Sanhita  only  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Satapatha-brahmana,  the  real  code  of 
the  Vajasaneyins.  Where  the  sacrificial  invocations  of 
the  Vajasaneyins  differ  from  those  of  the  Taittiriyas, 
we  ought  to  recognise  in  those  differences  the  last  traces 
of  Sakhas  which  existed  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Vajasaneyins.  In  the  beginning,  for  instance, 
of  the  Darsa-purnamasa  sacrifice,  the  Adhvaryu 
priest,  having  called  the  cows  and  calves  together, 
has  to  touch  the  calves  with  a branch.  This  act  of 
the  sacrifice  was  originally  accompanied  by  the  words 
“ vayava  stha,  upayava  stha,”  “ you  are  like  the 
winds,” — and  the  whole  ceremony,  together  with 
these  invocations,  is  contained  in  the  Taittiriya- 
sanhitA  In  the  Madhyandina-sakha,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  are  the  words  “ upayava  stha  ” 
omitted  in  the  Sanhita,  but  a distinct  warning  is 
given  in  the  Brahmana  not  to  use  these  words,  be- 
cause they  belong  to  a different  SakhA1 

1 Cf.  Sayana,  Rig-veda-bhashya,  p.  12.  ; 6atapatha-brahmana, 

i.  7.  3.  rT^RT^T^  f% 
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A comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  Taittiriyas  and 
Vajasaneyins  shows  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
call  Yajnavalkya  the  author,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  and  the  Satapatha- 
brahmana.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  Yajnavalkya  who  brought  the  ancient  Man- 
tras and  Brahmanas  into  their  present  form,  and, 
considering  the  differences  between  the  old  and  new 
text,  we  must  admit  that  he  had  a greater  right 
to  be  called  an  author  than  the  founders  of  the 
Charanas  of  other  Yedas  whose  texts  Ave  possess. 
In  this  sense,  Katyayana  says,  in  his  Anukramani, 
that  Yajnavalkya  received  the  Yajur-veda  from  the 
Sun.1  In  the  same  sense  the  6atapatha-brahmana 
ends  Avith  the  assertion  that  the  White  Yajur-veda  was 
proclaimed  by  Yajnavalkya  Vajasaneya2 ; and  in  the 
same  sense  Panini,  or  rather  his  editor,  says  in  the 
first  Varttika  to  iv.  3.  105.  that  there  Avere  modern 


f%rfr^TS^rprf?T  rTVJT  5T  In  the  commentary 

on  Baudhayana’s  Sutras,  a passage  from  a Brahmana  is  quoted, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Baudhayaniya-sakha. 

wrvrm  #f?r  wn- 

The  Baudhayana-sutras  enjoin  the  first  sentence  for 
male  calves,  the  second  for  females  ones,  c{  | 

v5 
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Brahmanas  proclaimed  by  Y &j navalky a,  and  that 
their  title  differed  by  its  formation  from  the  title 
given  to  more  ancient  Brahmanas.  At  the  time  when 
these  titles  were  framed  Yajnavalkya  was  still  alive  ; 
and  his  work,  therefore,  was  not  yet  considered  as  one 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  several  genera- 
tions. There  might  seem  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  Yajnavalkya  the  author  or  editor  of  the 
whole  Yajur-veda,  because  there  are  several  portions 
of  the  Brahmana  where  Yajnavalkya  himself  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  chief  interlocutors,  so  much  so 
that  part  of  the  Brihadaranyaka,  the  last  book  of  the 
Satapatha-brahmana,  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Yajnavalkiyam  kandam.  But  similar  instances  occur 
in  several  of  the  traditional  works  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  in  this  case  the  decided  traces  of  a later  origin 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brihadaranyaka,  would 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  these  portions  were 
added  after  Yajnavalkya’s  decease,  particularly  as  it 
is  called  Yajnavalkiya,  not  Yajnavalkya-kanda.1 

That  Yajnavalkya,  though  deserting  the  Charakas, 
derived  great  advantage  from  their  Veda,  is  seen  at 
once  by  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  work.  I give 
a list  of  the  various  subjects  treated  in  the  Vajasa- 
neyi-sanhita,  according  to  Mahidhara.  The  Sanhita 
of  the  Vajasaneyins  begins  with 
The  Darsapurnamasamantras,  Adhyaya,  i. — ii.  28. 

Then  follow : — 

Pitriyajnamantras,  ii.  29 — 34. 

Agnyadheyamantr&s,  iii.  1 — 8. 

Agnihotram,  iii.  9 — 10. 

Agnyupasth&nam,  iii.  11 — 43. 

1 See  Pan.  v.  4.  105,  on  the  purport  of  this  difference. 
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Ch&turmasy&ni,  iii.  44 — 63. 

Soma.  Agnishtomas,  iv.  1 — viii.  23. 

S&lapravefeas,  iv.  1 — 37. 

Atithyeshtau  havirgrahanadimantras,  (yftpanirrail- 
nain),  v.  1 — fin. 

Y fipasanskara  ( agnishomiy  apa&u  ) -somabhishavaman- 
tras,  vi.  1 — fin. 

Grahagrahanamantras  (upansvadi-pradananta),  vii. 
1 — fin. 

Tritiyasavanagata  adityagrahadimantras,  viii.  1 — 23. 
Prasangikas,  viii.  24  — 63. 

Yajapeyas,  ix.  1 — 34. 

Rajasfiyas,  ix.  35  — 40. 

Rajasuya  abhishekarthajaladanadiFajasuyaaeshas,  Cha- 
rakasautramani  cha,  x.  1 — fin. 

Agnichayanam,  xi. — xviii. 
Ukhasambharanadimantras,  xi. 

Ukhadharana,  garhapat.yachayana,  kshetrakarshana, 
ausliadhavapanadi,  xii. 

Pnshkaraparnadyupadhanamantras(prathamachitib.), 

xiii. 

Dvitiyadichititrayam,  xiv. 

Panchamachitih,  xv. 

Satarudriyakhyahomamantras,  xvi. 
Chityaparishekadimantras,  xvii. 

Yasordharadimantras,  xviii. 

Sautrdmam , xix xxi. 

Suradindrabhisliekantam,  xix. 
Sekasandyadi-hautrantam,  xx. 

Yajyadi-presbanantam,  xxi. 

Asvamedlias , xxii. — xxv. 

Homamantras,  xxii. 

Sishtam  asvamedhikam,  xxiii.1 

1 According  to  the  forty-eighth  Atharvaparisishta,  the  thirty- 
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6rutirupamantra  fisvamedhikanam  pasunam,  xxiv., 
xxv. 

Khildni,  xxvi. — xxxv. 

Anuktamantrakathanam,  xxvi. 

Panchachitikamantras,  xxvii. 
Sautramanisambandhiprayajanuyajapraishanirupa- 
nam,  xxviii. 

Sishtasvamedhamantras,  xxix. 

Purushamedhas,  xxx.,  xxxi. 

Sarvatnedhas,  xxxii — xxxiii.  54. 

Brahmayajnas,  xxxiii.  55 — xxxiv.  fin. 

Pitrimedhas,  xxxv. 

Sukriyam  (panchadhyayi),  xxxvi. — xl.1 
Pravargya  Santipathas,  xxxvi. 
Abhryadi-rauhinantam,  xxxvii. 

Mahaviranirupanam,  xxxvii  i. 

Gharmadinishkritis,  xxxix. 

Jnanak&ndam , xl. 

According  to  this  list  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita  may 
be  divided  into  different  sections.  The  first  section 
comprises  the  Darsapfirnamasa,  &c.,  i. — iii.  ; the 

second  the  Soma  sacrifices,  iv x. ; the  third  the 

Agnichayanas,  xi. — xviii. 

These  eighteen  Adhyayas,  which  correspond  to 
the  Taittiriya-sanhita,  are  explained  in  the  first 
nine  books  of  the  Satapatha-brahmana  and  the  first 
eighteen  chapters  of  Katyayana’s  Sutras.  They  form, 
no  doubt,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Adhvaryu- 
veda,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever 
existed  in  a separate  form.  It  has  been  well  re- 

second  verse  of  the  twenty-third  Adhyaya  would  be  the  last  verse 
of  the  Sanhita.  See  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  iv.  p.  432. 

1 According  to  the  Mitakshara  commentary  on  Yajnavalkya’s 
Dharma-sastra,  xxxvi.  1.  forms  the  beginning  of  an  Aranyaka. 
Weber,  Vorlesungen,  p.  103. 
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marked,  however,  by  the  editor  of  the  Satapatha- 
brahmana,  that  the  first  nine  books  consist  altogether 
of  sixty  Adhyayas1,  and  that  the  name  of  Shashi  i- 
patha,  the  Sixty  Paths,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Varttika  to  Pan.  iv.  2.  60.,  may  refer  to  this  portion, 
whereas  the  Avliole  Brahmana,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred Adhyayas,  received  the  title  of  Satapatha,  the 
Hundred  Paths. 

The  Sautramani  ceremony,  which  begins  with  the 
19th  Adhyaya,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
Taittiriya-sanhita,  but,  like  the  following  sacrifices, 
it  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Taittiriya-brahraana. 
There  is  a difference  also  in  the  treatment  which 
this  sacrifice  receives  in  the  Satapatha-brahmana. 
Adhyaya  xix.  and  xx.  are  indeed  explained,  there, 
in  the  12th  book,  but  they  do  not  receive  the  same 
careful  explanation  which  was  given  to  the  preceding 
sacrifices.  The  last  Adhyaya,  containing  verses  of 
the  Hotri,  is  not  explained  at  all.  Katyayana  treats 
these  three  Adhyayas  in  the  19th  book  of  his  Sutras. 

The  ASvamedha,  which  fills  Books  xxii.  — xxv.  of 
the  Yajasaneyi-sanhita,  is  but  partially  contained  in 
the  Taittiriya-sanhita  ; and  the  Satapatha  also,  though 
it  devotes  to  this  ceremony  a considerable  part  of  the 
13th  book,  treats  it  in  a much  more  superficial  manner 
than  the  former  sacrifices.  Katyayana  explains  it  in 
his  20th  book. 

1 A similar  ingenious  remark  has  been  made  by  the  same 
savant  with  regard  to  the  Aitareya  and  Ivausbitaki,  or,  as  be  calls 
it,  6ankhayana-brahmana.  The  former  consists  of  forty,  the  latter 
of  thirty  Adhyayas,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rule  in  Panini, 
v.  1.  62,  how  to  form  the  names  of  Brahmanas,  consisting  of 
thirty  and  forty  Adhyayas,  had  special  reference  to  these  works. 
The  names  are  “ trainsani  ” and  “ chatvarinsani  brahmanani ; ” the 
explanation,  “ trinsad  adhyayah  parimanam  esham  brahmananam.” 
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The  Adhy&yas  which  follow  the  Asvamedha  are 
distinctly  called  Khilas  or  supplements  by  Katyayana. 
They  are  relegated  to  the  Brahmana  by  the  Taitti- 
riyas,  and  explained  with  less  detail  in  the  datapatha- 
brahmana.  Adhyaya  xxvi. — xxix.  contain  some 
hymns  belonging  to  sacrifices  previously  explained, 
and  they  are  passed  over  entirely  by  the  Satapatha- 
brahmana  and  by  Katyayana.  Adhyaya  xxx.  and 
xxxi.  contain  the  Purushamedha,  which  the  Taitti- 
riyas  treat  in  their  Brahmana.  The  datapatha-brah- 
mana  devotes  but  a short  space  to  it  in  its  13th  book, 
and  Katyayana  explains  Adhyaya  xxxi.  in  his  21st 
book. 

The  ceremonies  comprised  in  the  three  following 
Adhyayas,  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  Sarvamedha  and  Brahma- 
yajna,  are  passed  over  by  the  datapatha-brfdnnana 
and.  Katyayana.  The  Taittiriyas  allow  them  no 
place  in  their  Brahmana,  but  include  them  in  their 
Aranyaka. 

The  Pitrimedha  which  follows  in  the  xxxvtli 
Adhy&ya,  finds  its  place  in  the  Brahmana  of  the 
Taittiriyas.  The  datapatha  and  Katyayana  explain 
it,  the  former  in  the  13th,  the  latter  in  the  21st  book. 

The  dukriya  portion  of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 
xxxvii. — xl.,  is  excluded  from  the  Brahmana  of  the 
Taittiriyas,  and  treated  in  their  Aranyaka.  The  da- 
tapath a-b rah mana  explains  three  of  these  Adhyayas, 
xxxvii. — xxxix.,  in  full  detail  in  its  17th  Kanda,  and 
Katyayana  devotes  to  them  the  Sutras  of  his  last  book. 

Those  who  only  take  into  account  the  general  object 
of  the  datapatha-brahmana,  have  called  it  a running 
commentary  on  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita.  But  this  ap- 
plies strictly  to  the  first  nine  books  only,  and  with 
the  tenth  book  the  Brahmana  assumes  a new  and  more 
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independent  character.  The  tenth  book  is  called  the 
Agnirahasyara,  the  mystery  of  fire,  and  it  refers 
to  no  particular  portion  of  the  Sanhita,  but  enlarges 
on  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  described  in  the 
four  preceding  books.  Towards  the  end  (x.  4.  G.)> 
it  contains  two  chapters,  which,  in  the  Kanva-6akha, 
form  the  beginning  of  the  Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, 
and  are  there  followed  by  the  Madhu-kanda,  the  Ya- 
jnavalkiya-kanda,  and  Khila-kamla  of  the  14th  book  of 
the  Madhyandina-sakha.  The  10th  book  or  Agnira- 
hasyam  closes  with  its  own  genealogy  or  Vansa. 

AVith  the  11th  book  begins,  according  to  Sayana, 
the  second  part  of  the  Satapatha-brahmana.  It  is 
called  Ashtadhyayi,  and  gives  additional  information 
on  all  the  sacrifices  mentioned  before,  beginning  with 
the  Agny&d liana. 

The  12th  book,  which  is  called  Sautramani,  treats 
of  prayaschitta,  or  penance  in  general,  and  it  is  only 
in  its  last  portion  that  it  refers  to  the  text  of  the 
Sanhita,  and  to  that  ceremony  in  particular  from 
which  it  has  derived  its  name.  Besides  this  name  of 
Sautramani,  the  12th  book  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Madhyama  or  the  middle  book,  and  this  title  can 
only  be  explained  if  we  begin  the  second  part  of  the 
Satapatha,  not,  as  Sayana  suggests,  with  the  11th, 
but  with  the  10th  book. 

The  13th  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Asva- 
medha,  and  its  first  three  Adhyayas  may  again  be 
considered  as  a kind  of  commentary  on  the  Sanhita. 
Towards  the  end  some  sacrifices,  beginning  with  the 
Purushamedha,  which  the  Sanhita  treats  in  its  Khila 
portion,  are  explained,  but  other  ceremonies  also  are 
mentioned,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the 
Sanhita.  The  Brihadaran}raka,  the  last  book  of  the 
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Satapatha,  contains  in  its  first  three  Adhyayas,  a 
close  commentary  on  the  Pravargya  of  the  Sanhita, 
but  becomes  quite  independent  afterwards.  Its  ob- 
ject is  no  longer  the  sacrifice,  but  the  knowledge  of 
Brahman,  without  any  particular  reference,  however, 
to  the  last  Adhy&ya  of  the  Sanhita,  which,  as  we  saw, 
was  equall}’’  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Upani shads. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Satapatha-brahinana 
was  not  simply  a running  commentary  on  the  San- 
hita ; nay  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  Vajasaneyins  existed  previous  to  their 
Brahmana.  The  Satapatha-brahmana  may  have  been 
edited  by  Yajnavalkya,  but  its  component  parts,  like 
the  component  parts  of  the  other  Brahmanas,  must 
have  been  growing  up  during  a long  period  of  time 
in  different  localities  before  they  were  collected.  The 
collection  of  ancient  Brahmanas  must  always  have 
been  the  work  of  individual  teachers,  and  their  Brah- 
manas, in  their  new  and  complete  form,  were  at  first 
the  exclusive  property  of  that  one  Charana  to 
which  the  collectors  belonged,  or  of  which  they  became 
the  founders.  Afterwards  these  collective  Brahmanas 
were  adopted  by  the  members  of  other  Charanas, 
who  either  added  some  chapters  of  their  own,  or 
introduced  certain  modifications,  by  which  we  now 
find  that  different  texts  of  one  and  the  same  Brah- 
mana differ  from  one  another.  We  must  distin- 
guish, therefore,  between  old  and  new  Brahmanas, 
the  former  being  those  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  living  in  the  oral  tradition  of  various 
Charanas,  the  latter  comprising  the  great  collective 
works.  Some  of  the  latter  vary  slightly  in  the  edi- 
tions adopted  in  various  Charanas ; others,  and  these 
the  most  modern,  show  the  distinct  influence  of 
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individual  editors.  Panini,  whose  views  are  not 
shackled  by  the  inspiration-doctrine  which  blinded 
and  misled  all  the  followers  of  the  orthodox  Mimansa 
school,  broadly  states  the  fact  that  there  are  old  and 
new  Brahmanas ; tvliereas,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  later  divines,  the  Brahmanas  are  neither  old  nor 
new,  but  eternal,  and  of  divine  origin.  Panini,  who 
is  a grammarian,  rests  his  opinion  as  to  the  different 
dates  of  the  Brahmanas  on  the  evidence  of  language. 
“A  book,”  he  says,  “composed  by  a certain  author,  may 
be  called  by  an  adjective  derived  from  the  author’s 
name.”  1 For  instance,  a book  composed  by  Vararuchi 
may  be  called  “ Yararucho  granthah.”  A work,  on  the 
contrary,  which  has  only  been  taught  and  promul- 
gated2 by  a person,  is  not  to  be  called  his  book 
(grantha),  but  bears  its  own  title,  such  as  “gram- 
mar,” or,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  together  with  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  author’s  name.  Panini’s 
grammar,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  called  “ Paniniyo 
granthah,”  but  “ Paniniyam  vyakaranam  ” ; because  it 
is  a canonical  work,  revealed  to  Panini,  but  not  invented 
by  him.  It  may  also  be  called  “Paniniyam,”  in  the 
singular  neuter ; i.  e.  Panineum.3  In  the  same  way  it 
is  perfectly  correct  to  speak  of  an  “Apisalam,”  a 
work  composed  by  Apisala,  of  a “ Paingi  Kalpah,”  an 
old  ceremonial  of  Pinga’s,  of  a “ Madhuri  Vrittih,”  a 
commentary  of  Madhura  4,  and  of  “ Charakah  6lokah,” 

1 Pan.  iv.  3.  116.  II  Kaiyyata  says  that  this  Sutra 

does  not  belong  to  Panini.  See  page  184. 

2 Pan.  iv.  3.  115.  Bhashya:  ^TTlII 

iv.  3.  101.  ifNill  Bhashya : ^rf  5T  ^ ^TlirTlI 

3 Cf.  iv.  3.  101 ; iv.  2.  64. 

4 Cf.  Pan.  iv.  3.  108. 
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verses  composed  by  Charaka.  “ But,”  says  Panini,  “ if 
the  work  referred  to  consists  either  of  Vedic  hymns 
(Chhandas),  or  of  old  Brahmanas  (puranaprokteshu 
Brahmaneshu),  then  it  is  not  correct  to  use  these 
derivative  adjectives  in  the  singular  (unless  we  employ 
secondary  derivatives,  such  as  Taittiriyakam,  Katha- 
kam),  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  masculine 
plural.”  It  is  wrong  to  use  the  word  Katham 
as  an  adjective  from  Katha,  in  the  sense  of  hymns 
promulgated  by  Katha  ; or  to  use  Taittiriyam 
(from  Tittiri,  like  Paniniyam  from  Panini),  or 
Taittiriyam  Brahmanam,  in  the  sense  of  a Brahmana 
promulgated  by  Tittiri.  Even  Kalpas  and  Sutras  like 
the  Kalpas  of  Kasyapa,  and  Kausika,  or  the  Sutras  of 
Parasarya,  Silala,  Karmanda,  and  Kri&asva,  are  better 
quoted  as  “ the  Kasyapins  ” &c.  if  they  are  old  works.1 
According  to  Panini,  we  must  speak  of  “ the  Kathas,” 
i.  e.  those  who  study  and  know  the  hymns  promulgated 
by  Katha2 ; of  “ the  Taittiriyas,”  those  who  study 
and  know  the  Brahmana  promulgated  by  Tittiri. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Greek  expression  of  ol  7 rsp),  admits 
of  a very  natural  explanation,  if  we  remember  that 
in  these  old  times  literary  works  did  not  exist  in 
writing,  but  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  in 
different  communities,  which  represented,  so  to  say, 
different  works,  or  even  different  recensions  of  one 
and  the  same  work,  like  so  many  manuscripts  in 

1 Cf.  Pan.  iv.  2.  66.  ^ff%  sTT^WTfa  ^ TTY^W^TrTT- 

^ wr^ITfall 

2 That  the  Kathas  were  an  old  Charana,  possessing  their  own 
tradition  and  laws,  is  seen  from  the  11th  Varttika  to  Pan.  iv. 
3.  120.  and  from  Pan.  iv.  3.  126. 
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later  times.  It  was  much  more  natural,  therefore, 
to  say,  “ the  Taittiriyas  relate,”  than  to  speak  of  a 
Taittiriyam,  a work  proclaimed  by  Tittiri,  who  was 
perhaps  a merely  nominal  ancestor  of  the  Taittiriyas, 
or  to  refer  to  a Taittiriya  grantha,  i.  e.  Tittiri’s  book, 
which  in  reality  never  existed.  That  this  is  the  real 
ground  for  this  Sanskrit  idiom  becomes  more  evi- 
dent by  the  exceptions  mentioned  by  Panin i himself. 
There  are  no  exceptions  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
hymns,  or  rather  of  the  supporters  of  their  texts ; 
but  there  are  Brahmanas,  Kalpas,  and  Sdtras  spoken 
of  in  the  same  way  as  Panin i’s  own  work.  It  is 
wrong,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  the  Yfijnavalkyas  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  speak  of  the  Taittiriyas,  and  the 
works  promulgated  by  Yajnavalkya,  although  they  are 
Brahmanas,  are  called  Yajnavalkyani  Brahmanani.1 
“ And  why  ? ” says  Katyayana  ; “ because  they  are  of 
too  recent  an  origin  ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  almost 
contemporaneous  with  ourselves.”  Here,  then,  we  see 
that  as  early  as  Panini  and  Katyayana  a distinction 
was  made,  not  only  by  learned  men,  but  in  common 
lano-uacre,  between  old  and  modern  Brahmanas.  We 
see  that  the  Brahmanas  of  Yajnavalkya,  whose  works, 
as  those  of  a seceder,  we  had  reason  to  consider  as 
modern,  are  by  their  very  name  classed  as  modern. 
What  other  Brahmanas  belong  to  the  same  class  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  2,  because  the  only  other  instance 
quoted,  besides  the  Brahmanas  of  Yajnavalkya,  are 
the  Saulabhani  Brahmanani,  and  they  have  not  yet 
been  met  with.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 

1 Pan.  iv.  3.  105.  1. 

(SiTcf  I 

2 There  is  no  Gana,  Yajnavalkyadih. 
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the  so-called  Anubrahmanani  *,  or  supplementary 
Brahmanas,  which  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the 
Sama-veda 2,  may  come  under  this  category.3 

That  different  Brahmanas  existed  at  the  time  when 
the  great  collective  Brahmanas  were  composed,  might 
be  proved,  even  without  the  testimony  of  Panini,  by 
quotations  occurring  in  the  Brahmanas  themselves. 
The  original  Charanas  were  not  all  rival  sects,  and  it 
was  natural  that  one  Charana  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept Brahmanas  of  another,  if  they  contained  any 
additional  traditions  or  precepts  which  seemed  to  be 
valuable.  Thus  we  find  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
Kathas  added  to  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Taittiriyas. 
In  other  cases  we  find  that  one  Brahmana  quotes 
the  opinion  of  another  Sakha,  not  in  support  of 
its  own  doctrines,  but  in  order  to  refute  it.  Thus 
the  Kaushitakins  are  frequently  attacked  in  the 
Tandya-brahmana.  Now,  if  these  quotations  of  diffe- 
rent authorities,  which  we  meet  with  in  Brahmanas, 
alluded  only  to  the  opinions  of  certain  individuals 
we  might  • still  be  doubtful  whether  these  opinions 
had  formerly  been  laid  down  in  separate  Brahmana 

1 Cf.  Pan.  iv.  2.  62. 

2 The  Anubrahmaninah  are  mentioned  in  the  Nidana-sutra 
belonging  to  the  Sama-veda.  Cf.  Ind.  Stud.  i.  45. 

3 Ancient  Chhandas  (Sanhita-sakhas)  are  those  of  the  Kathas, 
Charakas,  Maudus,  and  Paippaladas,  Saunakins,  Vajasaneyins,  &c., 
iv.  2.  66.  Ancient  Brahmanas  are  those  of  the  Bhallavins, 
Taittiriyas,  Varatantaviyas,  Khandikiyas,  Aukhiyas;  the  Alambins, 
Pfilangins,  Kamalins,  Archabhins,  Arunins,  Tandins,  Syamayanins, 
Kathas,  and  Kalapas  (these  descended  from  the  nine  pupils  of  Vai- 
sampayana)  ; the  Haridravins,  Taumburavins,  Aulapins,  and 
Chhagaleyins  (these  derived  their  origin  from  the  four  pupils  of 
Kalapin)  ; the  Satyayanins.  Old  Kalpas  are  those  of  the  Kasyapins, 
Kausikins,  the  Paingi  and  Arunaparaji  Kalpah.  Old  Sutras 
those  of  the  Parasarins,  Sailalins,  Karmandins,  and  Ivrisasvins. 
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works.  But  when  we  see  quotations  like  “ iti  Kau- 
shitakam,”  “ iti  Paingyam,”  “ so  says  the  work  of  the 
Kaushitakins  or  Paingins,”  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  separate  Brahmanas,  propagated  by  separate 
Charanas,  are  here  intended,  whatever  commentators 
may  say  to  the  contrary.1 

What  became  of  these  numerous  Brahmana-charanas 
which  are  quoted  both  in  the  Brahmanas  and  in  the 
Sutras,  is  not  quite  clear.  Most  likely  they  were 
absorbed  or  replaced  by  a more  modern  class  of  Cha- 
ranas, the  Sfttra-charanas.  When  the  Sutras  once 
came  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  sacred  canon, 
they  gave  rise  to  a large  number  of  new  Charanas.2 
Their  members  would  preserve  the  text  of  the 
Sanhita  and  Brahinana  of  an  earlier  Charana  from 
which  they  originally  branched  off.3  The  ground 
of  division  being  in  the  Sutras,  the  minor  dif- 
ferences between  the  texts  of  the  Sanhitas  and 

1 Indische  Studien,  i.  393. 

2 Colebrooke  has  taken  a different  view  with  respect  to  the 
Sutras.  He  says,  “ But  those  numerous  Sakhas  did  not  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of 
an  equal  number  of  Sanhitas,  or  distinct  collections  of  texts.  In 
general,  the  various  schools  of  the  same  Veda  seem  to  have  used 
the  same  assemblage  of  prayers ; they  differed  more  in  their 
copies  of  the  precepts  or  Brahmanas  ; and  some  received  into 
their  canon  of  scripture  portions  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  others.  Yet  the  chief  difference  seems 
always  to  have  been  the  use  of  particular  rituals  taught  in  apho- 
risms (sutras)  adopted  by  each  school ; and  these  do  not  consti- 
tute a portion  of  the  Veda,  but,  like  grammar  and  astronomy,  are 
placed  among  its  appendages.”  Misc.  Essays,  i.  18. 

3 *jtstt  ^Tfwi 

rf •'  II 
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Brahmanas  might  be  waived  in  these  modern 
Charanas,  and  this  would  gradually  lead  to  the  loss 
of  many  of  the  old  Sakhas.  "We  saw  before,  in  the 
case  of  the  Sakalas  and  Bashkalas,  that  at  the  time 
when  Sutras  began  to  be  composed  there  was  a ten- 
dency to  reunite  different  Sakhas  into  one.  That  the 
introduction  of  Sutras  encroached  on  the  study  of  the 
Brahmanas  and  Sanhitas  in  the  schools  of  the  Brah- 
mans, becomes  evident  from  passages  in  which  the 
custom  of  performing  sacrifices  after  the  prescriptions 
of  Sutras  only  is  declared  to  be  without  merit  and 
without  effect.  Kumarila  in  one  passage  simply 
states  the  fact  that  priests  perform  sacrifices  by  means 
of  the  Kalpa-sutras  only,  and  without  the  Veda,  but 
that  they  could  not  do  the  same  by  means  of  the 
Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  and  without  the  Kalpas.1 
In  another  place2  he  declares  that  the  reason  why  the 


1 Kumarila,  i.  3. 

2 Kumarila,  i.  3.  1. 

TtrTpfTfrn  | 

f%7^tf%^T^T*rh  TT^Tfq  75 

^753t^TWT^T7TT : : 

I 7T^  TTRrTRta  3T- 

WTJ  ^ W fafa- 
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Smritis  or  law-books,  which  he  considers  to  be 
founded  on  the  Yeda,  had  not  been  made  up  of 
literal  extracts,  was  because  this  would  have  endan- 
gered the  sacred  study  of  the  whole  Veda.  The 
Veda  would  thus  have  been  read  in  a ditferent  order, 
or  small  extracts  only  would  have  been  studied  in- 
stead of  the  whole  Veda.  Now  this  is  what  seems  to 
have  happened  to  a certain  extent  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Sutras,  and  it  would  account  for  the  loss  of  many 
of  the  old  Sakhas,  Sanhittls  as  well  as  Bndimanas. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  Vedic  literature  was  fostered  by  means 
of  the  Charanas,  I shall  give  a list  from  the  Chara- 
navyuha.  This  Parisishta  is  a document  of  a com- 
paratively late  period,  though  it  may  be  one  of  the 
oldest  works  belonging  to  this  class  of  literature.1 
It  is,  therefore,  no  good  authority  as  to  the  number 
of  the  old  Sanhita-charanas  and  Brahmana-charanas, 
many  of  which  were  lost  or  merged  into  others 
during  the  Sfitra  period ; but  it  is  of  interest  as  the 
first  attempt  at  a complete  enumeration  of  all  Chara- 
nas, and  may  be  trusted  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Sutra-charanas,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion, were  still  of  recent  origin.  The  number  of  the  old 
Charanas  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  increased  con- 
siderably, if  the  quotations  of  different  Vakhas  were 


1 It  has  been  printed  by  Prof.  Weber  in  his  Indische  Studien. 
I possess  the  collation  of  some  of  the  Berlin  MSS.,  but  not  of  all. 
In  addition  to  the  MSS.  collated  by  Prof.  Weber,  I have  used  the 
text  and  various  readings  given  in  Eadliakantadeva’s  Sabdakalpa- 
druma. 
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taken  into  account,  which  occur  in  the  Brahmanas  as 
well  as  in  the  Sutras.  But  at  the  same  time  we  may 
conclude  from  the  lists  given  in  the  Charanavyuha 
that  most  of  these  old  Charanas  were  extinct  shortly 
after  the  Sutra-period,  and  that  their  works  as  well 
as  their  names,  began  to  be  forgotten. 

.Of  the  Rig-veda  five  Charanas  are  mentioned  : 

1.  The  Sakalas.1 

2.  Bashkalas.2 

3.  Asval&yanas.3 

4.  Sankhayanas.4 

5.  Mandukayanas.5 

We  miss  the  names  of  several  old  Vakhas  such  as 
the  Aitareyins,  &aisirasG,  Kaushitakins,  Paingins, 

1 Pan.  iv.  3.  128.:  iv.  2.  117. 

2 Bashkala.  Not  mentioned  in  Panini.  As  to  its  etymology, 
cf.  Pan.  ii.  1.  65. 

3 Pan.  iv.  1.  99.:  Gana  nadadi. 

4 This  Sakha  is  spelt  Sankhyayana,  Sankhyayana,  Sankha- 
yana  and  Sankhayana.  The  last,  however,  is  the  most  correct 
spelling.  See  Panini,  Ganapatha,  a6vadi,  and  kunjadi.  This 
Sakha  is  omitted  by  accident  in  MS.  E.  I.  H. 

6 Pan.  iv.  1.  19  (text).  Manduka;  derivative,  Mandukayana. 
See  also  Pan.  iv.  1.  119. 

G The  Saisira-sakha,  however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Sakala-saklia.  Saisira,  or  Sisira,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Puranas  as  one  of  the  five  Sakala  pupils,  who  propagated 
different  Sakhas  of  the  Rig-veda,  all  of  them  derived  from  the 
original  recension  of  Sakalya  Yedamitra.  In  the  Vishnu-purana 
these  five  pupils  or  descendants  of  Sakalya  Vedamitra  are  called 
Mudgala,  Gosvalu,  Vatsya,  Saliya,  and  SiSira.  (Vishnu-pur.  277.) 
In  the  Vayu-purana  their  names  are  Mudgala,  Golaka,  Ivhaliya, 
Matsya,  Saisireya.  In  the  commentary  on  the  Sakala-pratisakhya 
they  are  called  Mudgala,  Gokula,  Vatsya,  Saisira,  and  Sisira, 
according  to  the  Paris  MS. ; or  Mudgala,  Gokhula,  Vatsya,  Sarira, 
and  Saisira,  according  to  the  MS.  at  the  E.  I.  II. 
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while  the  Asvalayanas,  who  are  mentioned,  must  be 
considered  as  the  founders  ol  one  ot  the  latest  Sakh&s 
of  the  Rig-veda. 

The  number  of  Sakhas  of  the  Yajur-veda  is  stated 
at  eighty-six.  We  have  first  the  twelve  Charanas 
comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Charakas. 
They  are,  according  to  the  MS.  of  the  Charanavyiiha  : 

1.  Charakas.1 

2.  Ahvarakas.2 

3.  Kathas.3 

4.  Prachya-kathas.4 

5.  Kapishthala-kathas.5 

6.  Charayaniyas.6 


^ f%rTT^7Tfrr : i flfarfr  *f%?TT  farfar'^'ir'sr^Tr^i 
TTsrr  *rn$*rr  frfirT: 

irT^r:  firw:  in^Tif^-RofTf^T 
Tfal  rr^T  ^ ^f%rTTmfaf?TI 

IfTStil  frfjTT^^fafa  =ITI 

The  verses  to  which  this  commentary  refers  are  not  in  the 
MS. 

1 Pan.  iv.  3.  107.  text ; v.  1.  11.  text.  Gana  Kshipakadi. 

2 Ahvarakas,  S.  Iv.  D.  Ahurakas,  Sansk.  G.  P.  Hvarakas, 
MS.  Berol.  785.  Cf.  Pan.  ii.  4.  20.;  vi.  2.  124.;  iii.  2.  135. 
comment.  Several  of  these  names  are  very  problematical. 

3 Pan.  iv.  3.  107.  text;  ii.  1.  65.  com.;  vii.  4.  38.  text;  vi. 
3.  42.  com. ; ii.  4.  3.  com. ; i.  3.  49.  com. ; ii.  1.  163.  com. 

4 Cf.  Pan.  vi.  2.  10. 

5 Pan.  viii.  3.  91.  Kapishthalah  and  Kapisthalam.  Ganakrau- 
dyadi  and  upakadi.  As  to  Ka^urdoXoi,  see  Megasthenes,  edit. 
Schwanbeck,  p.  33.  note,  and  p.  108. 

6 Pan.  iv.  1.  89.  com.  ; iv.  1.  63.  com.  ; iv.  1.  99.  com.;  iv.  3. 
80.  com.  Gana  nadadi. 
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7.  Varatantaviyas.* 1 

8.  Svetasvataras.2 

9.  Aupamanyavas.3 

10.  Patas.4 

11.  Aindineyas.5 

12.  Maitrayaniyas.6 

The  Maitrayaniyas  are  subdivided  into  seven  Cha- 
ranas : — 

13.  Manavas.7 

14.  Varahas.8 

15.  Dundubhas. 

16.  Chha<raleyas.9 

17.  Haridraviyas.10 

18.  Syamas." 


1 Vartantaviya,  MSS.  See,  however,  Pan.  iv.  3.  102. 

2 A different  reading  is  mentioned  in  the  6.  K.  D.,  namely, 
Sveta  Svetatarah.  MS.  Chamb.  785.,  has  Svetah  Svetantarah ; 
376.  Sveta  Asvatarah.  Sansk.  G.  P.,  Svetah  Svetatarah. 

3 See  Gana  Yidadi. 

4 Ashthalakathas,  S.  Iv.  D.  Patandiniyas,  Chamb.  785. 

5 Yarayaniyas,  S.  K.  D. 

6 See  Ganapatha,  arihanadi. 

7 Pan.  iv.  1.  105.  Gana  Gargadi,  unless  the  reading  be 
manutantu. 

8 Pan.  iv.  2.  80.  Gana  Varakadi.  Pan.  iv.  1.  78. 

9 Chaikeyas  6.  K.  D.  MSS.  Chamb.  376-  7b5,  have  Chhageyas. 
MS.  785.  places  the  Ilaridraviyas  at  the  end,  adding  five  new 

divisions.  THf  *TT*T  ^ »?wf7T  I ’STfT- 

’TTTO  Tlfp- 

i Pan.  iv.  1.  117,  Chhagala,  atreyas  diet,  chhagalir 

anyah ; iv.  3.  109,  Chhagaleyinah  ; vii.  1.  2,  Gana  takshasiladi. 

Chhagaleyah,  Pan.  iv.  2.  30,  Gana  Sakhyadi. 

10  Pan.  iv.  3.  104,  Ilaridru  and  haridravinali ; iv.  4.  53,  Gana 

kisaradi. 

0 Gana  asvadi. 
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1 9.  Syamavaniyas.1 
Then  follow 

20.  Taittlriyas,  subdivided  into 

21.  Aukhiyas2  and 

22.  KhAndikiyas.3 

The  KMndikiyas  are  again  subdivided  into:  — 

23.  Kalevas.4 

24.  Satyayanins. 

25.  Hiranyakesins. 

2G.  Bharadvajins. 

27.  Apastambins. 

This  gives  altogether  twenty-seven  Sakhas,  the  same 
number  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu-purana 5, 
although  the  manner  of  computing  them  is  different. 

Then  follow  the  fifteen  Sakhas  of  the  Vajasaneyins, 
a number  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Pratijna-pari- 
iishta,  and  has  also  been  preserved  in  the  Vishnu- 
purana,  while  the  Charanavyuha  of  the  Sabda- 
kalpa-druma  brings  their  number  to  seventeen. 
They  are : — 

28.  Jabalas.6 


1 Pan.  iv.  3.  104. 

2 Aukshyas  and  Aukhyas,  6.  K.  D.  ; Aukhiyas,  Ch.  785.  ; Au- 
sheyas,  Ch.  376.  Cf.  Pan.  iv.  3.  102. 

3 Khandikiyas,  Ch.  785. ; Shandikeyas,  Ch.  376.  ; Pan.  iv.  3. 

102. 

4 The  Charanavyuha  of  the  §.  K.  D.  has,  — 23.  Apastambins; 
24.  Baudhayanins ; 25.  Satya-hadhins ; 26.  Hiranyakesins  ; 27. 
Aukheyas  or  Audheyins.  MS.  Cli.  785.  lias,  — 23.  Kaleyas  (Ka- 
leyah,  Pan.  iv.  2.  8.);  24.  Satyayanas  (Pan.  iv.  3.  105.);  25.  Hiran- 
yakesas  ; 26.  Bharadvajas  ; 27.  Apastambiyas.  MS.  376.,  Ka- 
letas,  Satyayinins,  Hiranyakesins,  Bharadvajins,  Apastambins. 

5 P.  279.  “ Of  the  tree  of  the  Yajur-veda  there  are  twenty-seven 
branches,  which  Vaisampayana,  the  pupil  of  Vyasa,  compiled  and 
taught  to  as  many  disciples.” 

6 Pan.  vi.  2.  38.  text ; ii.  4.  58.  1. 
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29.  Baudheyas.1 

30.  Kanvas.2 

31.  Madhyandinas.3 

32.  Sapheyas.4 

33.  Tapaniyas.5 

34.  Kapolas.6 

35.  Paundravatsas.7 

36.  Avatikas.8 

37.  Paramavatikas.9 

38.  ParaAiryas.10 

39.  Yaineyas.11 

40.  Yaidheyas.12 

41.  Audheyas.13 

42.  Mauneyas.14 

Though  the  number  of  the  Sakhas  of  the  Yajur- 
veda  is  stated  at  eighty-six  by  the  Charanavyuha, 

1 Baudheyas,  P.-p.  Ch.  785.  ; Augheyas,  S.  K.  D. ; Gaudheyas, 
S.  G.  P. ; Baudhayanas,  Ch.  376.  E.  I.  H. ; Baudhib,  Pan.  ii.  4. 
58.  1. 

2 Pan.  iv.  2.  111.  text. 

3 Madhyandineyas,  Ch.  376.  See  Gana  utsadi. 

4 Sapeyas,  P.-p.  ; Sapiyas,  S.  K.  D.  ; Sapeya,  Gana  saunakadi. 

6  Tapayaniyas,  S.  K.  D.  ; Ch.  376.  ; Tapayanas,  Ch.  785. 

6 Kalapas,  P.-p.;  Kapalas,  6.  K.  D.  ; Ch.  785.;  Kapolas,  Ch. 
376. 

7 Paundravachhas,  P.-p. ; Ch.  376.  Cf.  Pan.  vii.  3.  24. 

8 Cf.  Gana  gargadi,  Pan.  iv.  1.  17.;  iv.  1.  75,  text. 

9 Pamavatikas  or  Paramavatikas,  S.  K.  D.. 

10  Parasaras,  P.-p.;  Ch.  785.  376. ; Parasariyas,  6.  K.  D. ; Gana 
krisasvadi ; gargadi. 

11  Vaidheyas,  Ch.  785.;  Vaineyas,  Ch.  376. 

12  Vaidheyas,  Ch.  376. ; Vaineyas,  Ch.  785. 

13  Aukhyas,  P.-p. ; Addhas,  Ch.  376. ; Ugheyas,  6.  Iv.  D.  ; See 
Pan.  ii.  4.  7- ; Aukhiyas,  Ch.  785. 

14  BaudhyaSvas,  P.-p. ; Mauneyas,  Ch.  785. ; Bodheyas,  Ch.  376. 
The  6.  K.  D.  adds  here, — 42.  Galavas  ; 43.  Vaijaras  ; 44.  Katya- 
yaniyas. 
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the  names  given,  including  the  V&jasaneyins,  amount 
only  to  forty-three,  exactly  half  the  number  expected.1 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  for  although  some 
other  names  are  mentioned,  for  instance  the  Prachya, 
Udichya  and  Nairritya  Kathas,  yet  this  would  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  Sakhas  sufficiently. 

The  largest  number  of  Sakhas  is  ascribed  to  the 
Sama-veJa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a thousand.  The 
author  of  the  Charanavyiiha,  however,  confesses  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  no  longer  exist.  Those 
remaining  at  the  time  when  the  Charanavyuha  was 
composed  were  the  seven  Sakhas  of  the 

1.  Kanayaniyas.2 

2.  Satyamugryas.3 

3.  lvalapas.4 

4.  j\Iah&kalopas.5 

5.  Langalayanas.6 

6.  Sardiilas.7 

7.  Kautbumas.8 

The  Kauthumas  are  again  subdivided  into  the 

8.  Asurayanas.9 

9.  Yatayanas.10 


1 In  a MS.  of  the  Charaka-sakha  of  the  Kathaka,  101  Sakhas 
of  the  Yajur-veda  are  mentioned.  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  MSS.,  p. 
38.  “Ekottarasatadhvaryusakhaprabliedabhinrieynjurvedakathake.” 

2 Gana  pailadi. 

3 Satyamurgyas  and  Satyamurgryas,  Ch.  785.;  Satyamurgryas, 
Ch.  376.  ; Pan.  iv.  1.  81. 

4 Kalopas,  Ch.  785.  376.  ; Pan.  iv.  3.  108. 

5 Mahakalopas,  Ch.  785.  376.  ; probably  Mahakalapas. 

6 Lanaalas,  Ch.  785. 

7 Sardnlas,  Ch.  376.;  wanting  in  Ch.  785. 

8 Gana  Kartakaujapadi. 

9 Kauthumas,  Ch.  785.  ; Gana  taulvalyadi. 

10  Sardulas,  Ch.  785. 
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10.  Pranjalidvaitabhrits.1 

11.  Prachinayogyas.2 

12.  Naigeya-Kauthumas.3 

The  account  given  by  the  &.  K.  D.  is  very  different 
and  in  many  places  corrupt.  Here  we  have,  1.  the 
Asurayaniyas  or  Surayaniyas,  2.  Vartantaveyas, 
3.  Pranjalas,  4.  Rigvarnabhedas,  5.  Prachinayogyas, 
6.  Jnanayogyas,  7.  Ranayaniyas.  The  Ranayaniyas 
are  subdivided  into  nine  ; Ranayaniyas,  8.  Sathyaya- 
niyas  (or  6arayaniyas,  Sathyamugryas),  9.  Satvalas 
(or  Satyamudbhavas),  10.  Maudgalas  (not  mentioned 
in  the  Bhashya),  11.  Khallalas,  12.  Mahakhallavas, 

13.  Langalas,  14.  Kauthumas,  15.  Gautamas,  16. 
Jaiminiyas. 

Of  the  Atharva-veda  nine  divisions  are  mentioned, 
but  the  names  given  are  incomplete  and  corrupt. 
They  are  given  here,  with  some  conjectural  emenda- 
tions from  the  MSS.4 
1.  Paippaladas.5 

1 Suranayanivas,  Cli.  785. 

2 Praj valanadvaitabhrits,  Ch.  785.;  Pranjalidvenabhrits,  Ch. 
376.  Grana  Gargadi. 

3 Prachinayogyas  and  Naigeyas. 

4 The  text  in  the  6.  K.  D.  has  I ^tcTH  I TT^TcfT:  I 

^Tot:  i Tfr  ^ i i i 

II  ^TrTT  Tf^TrTT  ?TT 
TTr T 51T^trTTll  MS.  Ch.  785. 

reads  ^TT^TT 

^TTWfT^[T%fdl  MS.  Ch.  376.  reads, 

nfr^T 

^TTWf^T%fTll 

5 Pan.  iv.  2.  66. 
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2.  Saunakas.1 

3.  Damodas. 

4.  Tottayanas. 

5.  Jayalas. 

G.  Brfihmapalasas. 

7.  Kaunakhins. 

8.  Devadarsanins.2 

9.  Charanavidyas. 

This  list  makes  no  distinction  between  old  and  new 
Charanas.  If  we  had  the  whole  Vedic  literature 
before  us,  as  it  was  living  during  ancient  times  in  the 
tradition  of  numerous  Brahmanic  families,  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine  which  of  these  Charanas  owe 
their  origin  to  Sutras,  which  to  Brahtnanas  or  San- 
hitas.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  infer  that  some  Charanas, 
like  those  of  the  Asvalayanas,  Hiranyake&ins,  Bhara- 
dvajins,  Apastambins,  Baudhayanas,  Parasaryas,  &c., 
are  in  all  probability  of  modern  origin,  because  the 
only  works  ascribed  to  their  founders  are  Sutra  com- 
pilations. Their  Sanhitas  and  Brahtnanas,  when- 
ever they  are  mentioned,  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  older  Charanas,  with  but  slight  modifications. 
Other  Charanas,  like  tho>e  of  the  Paingins,  Kaushita- 
kins,  Aitareyins,  Satyayanins,  &c.,  are  not  mentioned 
in  connection  with  any  Sutras  composed  by  authors 
bearing  these  names;  and  it  is  most  likely,  therefore, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  authors  whose 
names  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  titles  of  certain 
Brahmanas.  Whether  these  Charanas  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Sutras  is  doubtful,  nor  have  we  any  means  of 
determining  whether,  for  instance,  a member  of  the 
Aitareyi-charana,  after  adopting  the  Kalpa-sutras  of 


1 Pan.  iv.  3.  106. 
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Saunaka,  would  retain  his  allegiance  to  the  Aitareyins 
or  not.  The  ancient  Sanhitas  used  in  these  Brahmana- 
charanas,  and  originally  adopted  from  older  Cha- 
ranas,  were  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  considerable 
differences  after  their  adoption.  The  fact  that  we 
never  find  a Kauslntaki-sanhita  or  Paingi-sanhita 
quoted  tends  to  show  that  the  Charanas,  which  owe 
their  independent  constitution  to  the  introduction 
of  a Brahmana,  retained  in  most  instances  the 
original  text  of  their  Sanhitas.  Charanas,  lastly, 
like  those  of  the  Sakalas,  Bashkalas,  Saisiras,  &c., 
whose  names  are  connected  neither  with  Sutras  nor 
Brahmanas,  but  with  Sanhitas  only,  must  be  referred 
to  the  earliest  period  of  the  formation  of  Vedic 
communities,  and  must  have  existed,  as  the  bearers 
of  their  own  traditional  collection  of  hymns,  before 
the  composition  of  either  Brahmanas  or  Sutras.  With 
regard  to  many  Charanas,  however,  it  will  remain 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  three  classes  they  belong, 
until  a larger  number  of  Vedic  works  peculiar  to 
each  Charana  becomes  available.  Charanas  like 
those  of  the  Madhyandinas  and  Kanvas  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Brfihmana  period,  because  their  San- 
hitas and  Brahmanas  are  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
same  teacher.  This  teacher,  Yajnavalkya,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  author  of  modern  Brfdnnanas,  and  we 
saw  that,  in  all  probability,  his  Sanhita  was  even 
more  modern  than  his  Brahmanas.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Shtras  adopted  by  the  Madhyandina 
and  Kanva-eharanas  are  ascribed  to  Katyayana, 
shows  that  these  Charanas  existed  certainly  previous 
to  the  Sfitra  period.  With  regard  to  the  Sanhitfi- 
charanas  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  their  differences  were  fixed,  if  not  originally 
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called  forth  by  the  introduction  of  the  Brahmanas. 
Most  likely  the  Sanhitacharanas  are  restricted  to 
the  Rig-veda.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  Brah- 
manas belonging  to  any  Veda  was  composed  before 
the  division  of  priests  into  Ilotris,  Udgatris,  and 
Adhvaryus  had  taken  place.  Before  that  division 
there  was  but  one  collection  of  hymns,  that  of  the 
Bahvrichas,  and  it  is  among  the  Bahvrichas  only 
that  we  have  any  distinct  traces  of  Sanhitd-charanas. 

It  will  always  be  very  difficult  to  assign  a distinct 
meaning  to  such  terms  of  Charana  and  Sakha,  because 
we  have  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  to  them  in 
our  own  experience.  Literary  works,  such  as  the 
Sal  <has  were,  have  assumed  with  us  a much  more 
tangible  shape.  They  exist  as  books,  and  not  merely 
as  a body  of  thought  handed  down  in  schools,  or  in 
families.  To  read  a sakha  meant  not  only  to  go  over 
it  (adhi-i),  but  to  take  possession  of  it,  to  guard  it  in 
the  memory,  and  to  enable  others  to  read  it  I)}'  repeat- 
ing it  to  them.  A man  who  had  read  a book  Avas 
himself  the  book  : the  song  of  the  poet  had  no  outward 
existence  except  through  those  who  heard  and  re- 
membered it.  A work,  once  composed,  might  either 
wither  for  A\rant  of  an  audience,  or  grow,  like  a tree,  of 
which  every  neAv  listener  Avould  become  a new  branch. 
The  idea  of  representing  what  Ave  should  call  an 
edition  of  a hundred  copies,  by  the  simile  of  a branch, 
Avas  a very  natural  one,  and  if  we  once  adopt  it  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  Sanskrit  idiom,  Avesee  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  branch,  as 
the  book,  and  the  branch,  as  the  reader  ; betAveen 
the  trust,  and  the  trustee.  It  Avould  be  well,  hoAv- 
ever,  to  speak  of  the  former  only  as  sakha,  and  of 
the  latter  as  the  reader  of  a sakha,  Avhile  Ave  should 
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reserve  the  name  of  Charana  for  those  ideal  succes- 
sions or  fellowships  to  which  all  belonged  who  read 
the  same  sakha. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  describe  what  a Sakha  and  a 
Charana  were,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  state 
what  they  were  not.  Now  a Charana  was  not  the 
same  as  a Gotra  or  Kula.  Gotra  or  Kula  means  a 
family,  and  the  number  of  families  that  had  a right  to 
figure  in  the  Brahmanic  Peerage  of  India  was  very 
considerable.  The  Brahmans  were  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  and  preserved  their  memory  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous 
treatises  on  the  subject  which  are  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  Madhava,  for  instance,  after  stating 
who  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers  were,  what 
6akh&  he  followed,  what  Sutra  he  had  adopted,  adds  at 
the  end  that  his  family  was  descended  from  Bharad- 
vaja.1  Gotras  or  families  existed  among  Kshatriyas 
and  Vaisvas  as  well  as  among  Brahmans.2  Charanas 
were  confined  to  the  priestly  caste.  Gotras  depended 
on  a real  or  imaginary  community  of  blood,  and  thus 
correspond  to  what  we  call  families.  Charanas  de- 
pended on  the  community  of  sacred  texts.  They 
were  ideal  fellowships,  held  together  by  ties,  more 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a Brahman  than  the  mere 
ties  of  blood.  They  were  the  living  depositaries  of 
the  most  sacred  heirlooms,  and  with  the  extinction  of 

1 ^pfarfr  firm 

w *rhmi*i  ^ *ir^i 

- Baudhayana-sutra-bliashya.  MS.  E.  I.  II.  104,  p.  91. 
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a Charana,  the  words  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
breath  of  God  would  have  been  lost  without  the 
hope  of  recovery.  Members  of  different  Gotras 
might  belong  to  the  same  Charana.  Where  the 
member  of  a Gotra  became  the  founder  of  a new 
Charana,  the  new  Charana  might  bear  the  name  of 
its  founder,  and  thus  become  synonymous,  but  not 
identical,  with  a Gotra. 

The  names  of  the  Gharanas  were  naturally  pre- 
served as  long  as  the  texts  which  they  embodied  con- 
tinued to  be  studied.  The  names  of  the  Gotras  were 
liable  to  confusion,  particularly  in  later  times,  when 
their  number  had  become  very  considerable.  But 
the  respect  which  the  Brahmans,  from  the  very  earliest 
time,  paid  to  their  ancestors,  and  the  strictness  with 
which  they  prohibited  marriages  between  members  of 
the  same  family,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  gene- 
alogical lists,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Brahmanas,  in 
the  Sutras,  in  the  M ah  abh  strata,  in  the  Puranas,  and 
even  at  the  present  day,  present  in  their  general 
outlines  a correct  account  of  the  priestly  families  of 
India.  All  Brahmanic  families  who  keep  the  sacred 
fires  are  supposed  to  descend  from  the  Seven  Rishis. 
These  are: — Bhrigu , Angiras . Vi'svdmitra , Vasishtha , 
Kasyapa , Atri,  Agasti.  The  real  ancestors,  however, 
are  eight  in  number:  — Jamadagni , Gautama  and 
Bharadvdja , Vi'svdmitra , Vasishtha,  Kasyapa , Atri, 
Agastya.  The  eight  Gotras,  which  descend  from 
these  Rishis,  are  again  subdivided  into  forty-nine 
Gotras,  and  these  forty-nine  branch  off  into  a still 
larger  number  of  families.  The  names  gotra,  vansa, 
varga,  paksha,  and  gana  are  all  used  in  the  same 
sense,  to  express  the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller 
families,  descended  from  the  eight  ancestral  Rishis. 
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A Brahman,  who  keeps  the  sacrificial  fire,  is  obliged 
by  law  to  know  to  which  of  the  forty-nine  Gotras  his 
own  family  belongs,  and  in  consecrating  his  own  fire 
he  must  invoke  the  ancestors  who  founded  the  Gotra 
to  which  he  belongs.  Each  of  the  forty-nine  Gotras 
claims  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  five  ancestors,  and  the 
names  of  these  ancestors  constitute  the  distinctive 
character  of  each  Gotra.1  A list  of  these  forms  part  of 
most  of  the  Kalpa-sutras,  and  I here  give  one  of  them 
from  the  12th  Book  of  Asvalayana’s  Srauta-sutras.2 


List  of  the  Forty-nine  Gotras,  according  to 
Asvalayana,  xii.  10.  seq. 


1.  The  Bhrigus. 


Name  of  Gotra.  No.  of  Ancestors.  Invocation  of  Ancestors. 


1.  J&madagna  Vatsah  5 


2.  Jamadagnyah  or  5 
Jamadaguah. 


Bhargava,  Chyavana, 
Apnavana,  Aurva,  Ja- 
madagneti. 

Bhargava,  Chyavana, 
Apnavana,  Arshtishe- 
na,  Anupeti. 


1 ^^hrl-^Tfw  TPEnTTurpr raft  i ^rr^Twt 

2 These  lists  vary  considerably  in  the  different  Sutras.  Puru- 
shottsma,  in  his  Pravaramanjari,  has  made  an  attempt  at  collect- 
ing and  explaining  them.  lie  uses  the  Kalpa-sutras  of  Baudhayana, 
Apastamba,  Satyashadha,  Kundina,  Bharadvajn,  Lnugakshi,  Ka- 
tyayana,  and  Asvalayana;  tlie  Matsya-purana,  the  Bharata,  Manu’s 
Law-book  and  their  commentaries.  For  Baudhayana  he  quotes  a 
commentary  by  Amala ; for  Apastamba,  Dhurtasvamin,  Kapur- 
disvamin,  Gurudevasvamin  ; for  Asvalayana,  Devasvamin. 
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Niime  of  Gotra.  No.  of  Ancestors-  Invocation  of  Ancestors. 

3.  Bidah  5 Bluirgava,  Chyavana, 

Apnav&na,Aurva,  Bai- 
deti. 


4.  Yaska 
Badhaula 
Manna 
Mauka 
^arkarakshi 
Sarshti 
Savarni 
Salankayana 
Jaimini 

D e van  ty  av an  ah 

5.  Syaitah 


6.  Mitrayuvah 


7.  Sunakah 


Bluirgava,  Yaitahavya, 
Savetaseti. 


3 Bhargava,  Yainya,  P&r- 
theti. 

1 Badhryasveti. 

- or 

3 Bh&rgava,  Daivod&sa, 
Bad  hryasveti. 

1 Gartsainadeti. 

. or 

3 Bhargava,  Saunahotra, 
^ G&rtsamadeti. 


II.  The  Angirasas. 
a.  The  Got  am  as. 

8.  Gotam&h  3 Angirasa,  Ay&sya,  Gau- 

tameti. 

9.  Uchathyah  3 Angirasa,  Auchathya, 

Gautameti. 

10.  Rahugan&h  3 Angirasa,  Rahuganya, 

Gautameti. 

11.  Somarajakayah  3 Angirasa,  Somarajya, 

Gautameti. 
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Name  of  Gotra. 

12.  Varna devah 

13.  Brihaduktbah 

14.  Prisbadasvah 

15.  Riksbab 

16.  Kaksbi van tah 

17.  Dirghatamasah  3 


Invocation  of  Ancestors. 

Angirasa,  Vamadevya, 
Gautameti. 

Angirasa,  Barbaduk- 
thya,  Gautameti. 

Angirasa,  Parshadasva, 
Vairupeti. 

Asbtadanshtra,  Parsba- 
dasva,  Vairupeti. 

Angirasa,  Barhaspatva, 
Bbaradvaja,  Vandana, 
Matavacbaseti. 

Angirasa,  Aucbatbya, 
Gautama,  Ausij a,  Kak- 
shivateti . 

Angirasa,  Auchathya, 
Dairgbatamaseti. 


No.  of  Ancestors. 

3 
3 

'3 

. or 
3 

5 
5 


b.  The  Bharadvajas. 


18.  Bbaradv&jagnive- 

syali 


19.  Mudgalab 

20.  Vishnuvriddbah 


21.  Gargali 


1 3 Angirasa,  Barbaspatya, 
1 Bbaradvajeti. 

- 3 Angirasa,  Bharmyasva, 
or  Maudgalyeti. 

3 Tarksbya,  Bbarmyasva, 
Maudgalyeti. 

3 Angirasa,  Paurukutsya, 
Trasadasyaveti. 

5 Angirasa,  Barbaspatya, 
Bbaradvaja,  G&rgya, 
- iSainyeti. 

Angirasa,  Sainya,  GUr- 
gyeti. 
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Name  of  Gotra.  No.  of  Ancestors. 


22.  Harita 
Kutsa 
Pinga 
Sanklia 
Darbliya 
BhaimagavA,la 

23.  Sankriti 
Putimasha 
Tandi 
Sambhu 
Saivagavah 


24.  Kanvah 


25.  Kapayah 


3 


26.  Saunga-Saisirayah 


Invocation  of  Ancestors. 


Angirasa,  Ambarisha^ 
Yauvanasveti. 

]\IA,ndliatra,  Ambarisha, 
YauvanAsveti. 

Angirasa,  Gaurivita, 
Sankrityeti. 

Saktya,  Gaurivita,  San- 
krityeti. 

Angirasa,  Ajarailha, 
Kanveti. 

Angirasa,  Ghaura,  Kan- 
veti. 

Angirasa,  Mahiyava, 
Urukshayaseti. 

Angirasa,  Barhaspatya, 
Bharadvaja,  Katya, 
Atkileti. 


IIT.  The  Atris. 

27.  Atrayah  3 Atreya,  Archananasa, 

Spavasveti. 

28.  Gavislitbirali  3 Atreya,  Gavishthira, 

Paurvatitheti. 


IY.  The  Yisvamitras. 


29.  Chikita- 
Galava- 
Kalabava- 
Manutantu- 
Kusikah 


3 YaisvAmitra,  Devarata, 
Audaleti. 
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Name  of  Gotra.  No.  of  Ancestors.  Invocation  of  Ancestors. 


30.  Sraumata-kainaka- 

l3 

Yaisvamitra,  Devasra- 

y an  all 

I 

vasa,  Daivataraseti. 

31.  Dhananjayah 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Madhu- 
chbandasa,  Dlianan- 
jayyeti. 

32.  Ajak 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Madhu- 
chhandasa,  Ajyeti. 

33.  Rohinah 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Madhu- 
chhandasa,  Rauhineti. 

34.  Ashtakah 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Madhu- 
chhandasa,  Ashtaketi. 

35.  Purana-Yaridhapa- 

i3 

Yaisvamitra,  Devarata, 

y ant ah 

Pauraneti. 

36.  Katah 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Katya, 

Atkileti. 

37  Aghamarshanah 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Aghamar- 
shana,  KauSiketi. 

38.  Renavak 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Gathina, 
Rainaveti. 

39.  Yenavak 

3 

VaiSvamitra,  Gathina, 
Yainaveti. 

40.  Salankayana- 

Salaksha- 

3 

Yaisvamitra,  Salanka- 

Lohitaksha- 

- 

yana,  KauSiketi. 

Lohitajahnavah 

Y.  The  Kasyapas. 

41.  Kasyapah 

3 

Kasyapa,  Avats&ra,  Asi- 
teti. 

42.  Nidhruvali 

3 

Kasyapa,  Avats&ra, 

Naidhruveti. 

43.  Rebh&h 

3 

Kasyapa,  Avats&ra,  Rai- 
bhyeti. 
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Name  of  Gotra. 

44.  Sandil&h 


No.  of  Ancestors.  Invocation  of  Ancestors. 

' 3 6andila,Asita,L)aivaleti. 

H 0r 

3 Kasyapa,  Asita,  Daiva- 
leti. 


VI.  The  Vasishtiias. 


45.  Vasishthah  1 

4G.  Upamanyavah  3 

47.  Pa  rasa  rail  3 

48.  Kundinah  3 


Vasishtheti. 

Vasishtha,  Abharadv 
asu,  Indrapramadeti. 

Vasishtha,  Siiktya,  Pa- 
rasaryeti. 

Vasishtha,  Maitravaru- 
lia,  Kaundinyeti. 


VII.  The  Agastis. 


49.  Agastayah 


' 3 Agastj^a,  D.ardhachyuta, 
or  Idhmavaheti. 

3 Agastya,Dt\rdhachyuta, 
Somavaheti. 


There  are  other  lists  of  much  greater  extent,  which 
may  become  useful  in  time  for  chronological  calcula- 
tions. In  them  the  first  branch  of  the  Bhrigus,  the 
Vatsas,  count  73  names ; among  them  such  names  as 
Saunakayanah  (8),  Pailali  (13),  Paingalayanah  (14), 
Paninih  (29),  Valmikayah  (30).  The  Vidas  com- 
prise 13,  the  Arshtishenas  8,  the  Yaskas  20,  the  Mi- 
trayus  11,  the  Vainyas  3,  and  the  Sunakas  9 names. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  print  these  lists 
here. 

In  order  to  prove  that  these  lists  were  not  merely 
arbitrary  compositions,  their  practical  bearing  on  two 
very  important  acts  of  the  ancient  Brahmanic  society, 
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the  consecrating  of  the  sacrificial  fires,  and  marriage,  • 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

When  the  fire  is  to  be  consecrated,  Agni  Havya- 
vahana,  the  god  who  carries  the  libations  to  heaven, 
must  be  invoked.  This  invocation  or  invitation  of 
Agni,  is  called  pravara.1  Agni  himself  .or  the  fire  is 
called  Arsheya,  the  offspring  of  the  Rishis,  because  the 
Rishis  first  lighted  him  at  their  sacrifices.  He  is  the 
Hotri  as  well  as  the  Adhvaryu  among  the  gods. 
Like  the  Hotri  and  Adhvaryu  priests,  he  is  supposed 
to  invite  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice,  and  to  carry  him- 
self the  oblation  to  the  seat  of  the  immortals.  When 
therefore  a Brahman  has  his  own  fire  consecrated,  he 
wishes  to  declare  that  he  is  as  worthy  as  his  ancestors 
to  offer  sacrifices,  and  he  invites  Agni  to  carry  his 
oblations  to  the  gods  as  he  did  for  his  ancestors.  The 
names  of  these  ancestors  must  then  be  added  to  his 
invitation,  and  thus  the  invitation  or  invocation  of 
the  ancestors  came  to  be  called  pravara.  For  in- 
stance, if  a Brahman  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Man- 
dukeyas,  he  must  know  that  the  Mandukeyas  belong 
to  the  Yatsas,  and  that  the  Yatsas  are  descended  from 
Bhrigu,  and  invoke  five  ancestors.  He  must,  therefore, 
like  all  members  of  the  Yatsa-gotra,  invoke  Agni  by 
the  names  of  Bhargava,  Chyavana,  Apnavana,  Aurva, 
and  Jamadgna.  If  he  belong  to  the  family  of 
Yajnavalkya,  a branch  of  the  Kusikas,  descendants 
of  Yisvftmitra,  he  must  invoke  Agni  by  the  name  of 
Yi&vamitra,  Devarata  and  Udala.  This,  at  least,  is 

1 TO  TtTWfa  TO^TT?" 
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the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Baiulhayana-sdtra,  with 
which  the  Asvalayanu-sutra  coincides,  except  that  he 
docs  not  mention  the  Yajnavalkyas  as  a subdivision 
of  the  Ku&ikas.  This  custom  was  known  at  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  ever  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Vedic  sacrifices,  the  forty-nine  families  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  their  sacred  pedigree,  and  that 
their  genealogies  possess  a certain  historical  value.1 

This  is  confirmed  still  further  if  we  consider  the 
ancient  Brahmanic  laws  concerning  marriage.  To 
marry  a woman  belonging  to  the  same  Gotra,  or  having 
the  same  Pravara,  was  considered  incest,  and  visited 
with  severe  penance.  Asvalayana  (xii.  15.)  says  : 
“ Asamanapravarair  vivahah.”  “ Marriage  takes  place 
with  persons  who  have  not  the  same  Pravara,  i.  e.  who 
do  not  invoke  the  same  Rishis  as  their  ancestors.” 
Apastamba  says : “ Sagotraya  duhitaram  na  prayach- 
chhet,”  “ Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  daughter  to  a man 
belonging  to  the  same  Gotra  or  family.”  Yajnavalkya 
says  : “ Aroginim  bhratrimatim  asamanarshagotrajam 
udvahet.”  “ Let  a man  marry  a woman  who  is  free 
from  disease,  who  has  brothers,  and  who  is  not 
the  daughter  of  a man  having  the  same  ancestors 
and  belonging  to  the  same  Gotra  as  himself.”  In 
each  case  severe  punishments  are  threatened  if  a man 

1 Thus  we  read  in  the  Srauta-  sutras  of  the  Manavas,  that  the 
Dikshita  must  say  his  name,  the  name  of  his  Gotra,  of  ins  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather ; a custom  which,  if  observed 
as  a sacred  law,  must  have  preserved  a genealogical  knowledge  for 

many  generations.  WTfal  ^T- 

*tHi  wsr 
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transgress  these  rules  knowingly,  or  even  unknow- 
ingly. There  are  some  special  rules  with  regard  to 
marriage,  which  differ  again  according  to  different 
Sutras  ; of  which  the  following,  taken  from  Asva- 
layana,  may  serve  as  a specimen  : 

1.  Persons  who  have  the  same  Pravara  must  not 
intermarry.  Hence  a Parasara  must  not  marry  the 
daughter  of  a Parasara. 

2.  Persons  belonging  to  the  same  Gotra  must  not 
intermarry.  Hence  a Visvamitra  must  not  marry  the 
daughter  of  a Yisvamitra. 

3.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  among  the 
Bhrigus  and  Angirasas.  As  a general  rule,  persons 
are  called  sagotra,  if  but  one  of  the  Rishis  whom  they 
invoke  is  the  same.  Hence  an  Upamanyu  must  not 
marry  the  daughter  of  a Parasara,  because  the  name 
of  Yasishtha  occurs  in  the  tryarsheya  pravara  of  both. 
But  the  three  Gotras  of  the  Bhrigus,  from  the  Syaitas 
to  the  &unakas,  may  intermarry.  The  first  four 
Gotras  of  the  Bhrigus  must  not,  neither  the  six  first 
Gotras  of  the  Gotainas.  The  Prishadasvas,  Mudgalas, 
Yishnuvriddhas,  Kanvas,  Agastyas,  Haritas,  San- 
kritis,  Kapis  and  Yaskas  may  intermarry  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  Jamadagnyas,  See.  Dhir- 
ghatamas’,  on  the  contrary,  Auchathyas  and  Kak- 
shivats  are  to  be  considered  as  members  of  one  Gotra, 
nor  are  marriages  allowed  between  the  Bharadvajag- 
nivesis,  Rikshas,  Sunga-6aisiris,  (or  Sungas,  iSaisiris), 
Katas,  and,  according  to  some,  the  Gargas. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  science  of  genealogy, 
being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Brahmans,  must  have  been 
studied  with  great  care  in  India,  and  that  the 
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genealogical  lists  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
in  ancient  works  represent  something  real  and  his- 
torical. 

After  we  have  thus  gained  an  insight  into  the 
system  by  which  the  Brahmanas  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  we  now  return  to 
a consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  these  works. 
The  Brfilnnanas  represent  no  doubt  a most  interest- 
ing phase  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  mind,  but 
judged  by  themselves,  as  literary  productions,  they 
are  most  disappointing.  No  one  would  have  supposed 
that  at  so  early  a period,  and  in  so  primitive  a 
state  of  society,  there  could  have  risen  a literature 
which  for  pedantry  and  downright  absurdity  can 
hardly  be  matched  anywhere.  There  is  no  lack  of 
striking  thoughts,  of  bold  expressions,  of  sound  reason- 
ing, and  curious  traditions  in  these  collections.  But 
these  are  only  like  the  fragments  of  a torso,  like  pre- 
cious gems  set  in  brass  and  lead.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  these  works  is  marked  by  shallow  and  insipid 
grandiloquence,  by  priestly  conceit,  and  antiquarian 
pedantry.  It  is  most  important  to  the  historian 
that  he  should  know  how  soon  the  fresh  and  healthy 
growth  of  a nation  can  be  blighted  by  priestcraft 
and  superstition.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
should  know  that  nations  are  liable  to  these  epidemics 
in  their  youth  as  well  as  in  their  dotage.  These 
works  deserve  to  be  studied  as  the  physician  studies 
the  twaddle  of  idiots,  and  the  raving  of  madmen. 
They  will  disclose  to  a thoughtful  eye  the  ruins  of 
faded  grandeur,  the  memories  of  noble  aspirations. 
But  let  us  only  try  to  translate  these  works  into  our 
own  language,  and  wre  shall  feel  astonished  that 
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human  language  and  human  thought  should  ever 
have  been  used  for  such  purposes.  The  following 
are  a few  specimens,  and  they  have  not  been  chosen  to 
give  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  Brahmanas.  The  first 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  and  ex- 
plains a sacrificial  act  in  itself  full  of  meaning.  Ori- 
ginally the  Dikshaniya,  as  this  ceremony  is  called, 
was  meant  to  represent,  by  simple  and  natural  emblems, 
the  new  birth  (matriculation)  through  which  a man, 
on  his  first  admission  to  the  sacrifice,  was  believed  to 
enter  a new  life.  Let  us  see  what  became  of  this  act 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans. 


A itareya-hrahmana.  — Dikshaniya. 

Agni  is  the  first  among  the  Gods,  Vishnu  the 
last.1  Between  them  stand  all  the  other  deities. 

They  offer  a Purolasa  to  Agni  and  Vishnu  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Dikshaniy4  in  eleven  jars.2 

1 w fro:  ^rit 

^htt:  ii 

The  Commentator  says  that  the  gods  among  whom  Agni  and 
Vishnu  are  the  first  and  last,  are  the  gods  to  whom  prayers  are 
offered  at  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  Agnishtoma.  There  arc 
12  prayers  (sastra),  and  the  first  is  addressed  to  Agni  (bhur 
Agnir  jyotih) ; the  last,  which  is  an  agniraaruta,  contains  a verse 
in  praise  of  Vishnu  (Vishnor  nu  kam).  See  Kaushitaki-brahmana, 
viii.  1.  This  passage  proves  nothing  as  to  the  relative  dignity  of 
Agni  and  Vishnu.  In  the  Kaush.-br.  Agni  is  called  avararddhya, 
Vishnu  pararddhyas,  and  the  Com.  explains  these  terms  as  signi- 
fying the  first  in  the  former,  and  the  first  in  the  latter  half. 

2 gfT5Grii  ^^^T^^qRill 

A purolasa  is  a baked  floor  cake  (pakvah  pishtapindah),  and 
nirvap,  to  strew,  means  originally  to  take  four  handfuls  of  rice 
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They  offer  it  indeed  to  all  the  deities  of  this  cere- 
mony, without  any  difference.1 

For  Agni  is  all  the  deities,  Vishnu  is  all  the  dei- 
ties.2 

They  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  sacrifice,  Agni 
and  Vishnu.  Thus  when  men  offer  the  Purojasa  to 
Agni  and  Vishnu,  they  worship  the  deities  at  both 
ends.3 

Here  they  say,  if  there  be  a Purol.asa  prepared  in 
eleven  jars,  and  there  be  two  gods,  Agni  and  Vishnu, 
what  rule  is  there  for  the  two,  or  what  division  ?4 

The  Purolasa  of  eight  jars  belongs  to  Agni.  for  the 
Gayatri  verse  consists  of  eight  syllables,  and  the 
Gay  at  ri  is  Agni’s  metre.  That  of  three  jars  belongs 
to  Vishnu,  for  Vishnu  strode  thrice  through  this 
universe.  This  is  their  rule  here,  and  this  the 
division.6 


from  tlic  cart  and  throw  them  into  a winnowing  basket.  Here, 
however,  it  means  the  offering  of  the  oblation  which  has  been 
prepared  in  that  manner.  The  original  meaning  of  Diksha  is  said 
to  be  “ shaving  or  cleansing.” 

3 -QTj  1 (g- 

jrfr:  3fT 

5 ^TiHY$-grw  ^ ^irer^t 

f^hf^H^*T7T 

jfri:  ur  fwfa:ii 
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He  who  thinks  himself  without  wealth,  may  offer 
a Charu  in  ghee  (clarified  butter).1 

On  this  earth  no  one  succeeds  who  has  no  wealth.2 

The  ghee  in  the  Charu  is  the  milk  of  the  woman, 
the  grains  belong  to  the  man  ; both  together  are  a 
pair.  Thus  the  Charu  increases  him  by  this  very  pair 
with  progeny  and  cattle,  so  that  he  may  prosper.3 

He  who  knows  this  is  increased  with  progeny.4 

He  who  performs  the  New- moon  and  Full-moon  sa- 
crifices, has  commenced  with  the  sacrifice  and  with  the 
gods.5  After  having  sacrificed  with  the  new-moon 
or  full-moon  oblation,  he  may  perform  the  Diksha 
on  the  same  oblation  and  the  same  sacrificial  seat.6 


1 ^ qTSqfqfeqY  TT^rTlI 

2 qrq  q q qfqfqqfq  *fr  q qfqfqqfqii 

3 ?TfHr%  qqY  q fi^T^r  Jqqrfqrqq  fa- 

*prWqq  rpqqqT  q^fa:  trtt^ii 

4 qoirqq  JT^qT  q^fqq  qq  qqil 

5 qr  qq  ^rnr^q^T  qY  qqjqrnqT- 

¥T>qt  qqq  qiqTqr^q  TT  qfqqqT  ffmqYqq  qr 

qfqr^q  ^fqfq  qfqi-qfqfq  ^YiqqY  q^T  qYqrn 

The  commentator  tries  to  show  that  the  Darsa-purna-masa 
sacrifices  are  connected  with  all  other  rites.  Although  the  Soma 
sacrifice  is  not  a modification  of  the  Darsa-purna-m&sa,  still  the 
Ishtis,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dikshaniya  and  Prayaniya,  are,  and 
they  form  part  of  the  Soma  sacrifice.  The  Agnihotra  also,  with 
all  its  parts,  does  not  follow  the  rule  of  the  D.  P.,  but  it  has 
reference  to  the  Ahavaniya  and  the  other  sacred  fires,  and  these 
fires  must  be  placed  by  means  of  the  Pavamana-ishti.  Now,  as 
all  the  Ishtis  are  modifications  of  the  D.  P.,  the  relation  is  esta- 
blished ; and  therefore  the  D.  P.  may  be  called  the  beginning  of 
all  sacrifices. 

6 The  commentator  says:  Jiavili  means  the  sacrifice,  and  barhih 
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This  is  one  Dikslni.1 

The  Ilotri  must  recite  seventeen  Sainidheni  verses.2 

The  Prajapati,  the  Lord  of  the  World,  is  seventeen- 
fold,  the  months  are  twelve,  and  the  seasons  five,  by 
putting  the  Ilemanta  and  Sisira  seasons  as  one.  So 
much  is  the  year,  and  the  year  is  Prajapati.3 

lie  who  knows  this  prospers  by  those  verses  which 
reside  in  Prajapati.4 

The  sacrifice  went  away  from  the  gods.  They 
wished  to  find  it  by  means  of  the  Ishtis.  The  Ishtis 
are  called  Ishtis  because  with  them  they  wished  (ish, 
to  wish)  to  find  it.5  They  found  it.0 

means  the  same,  and  he  takes  the  two  locatives  in  the  sense  of 
“after  this  new  moon  and  full  moon  sacrifice  has  been  performed.” 

*f?r 

1 The  last  wards,  “ this  is  one  Diksha,”  indicate  that  there  is  an- 
other ; that  is  to  say,  some  allow  the  Soma  sacrifice,  which  begins 
with  the  Diksha,  before  the  Darsa-purna-masa. 

The  number  is  stated,  because  generally  the  Samidhenis  are 
only  fifteen  in  number.  These  fifteen  were  originally  but  eleven 
verses,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  repeated  three  times. 

3 ^TT^rafr  % %^/rrfax- 

farT^T:  wriN  3^nraf7nii 

5 The  Brahmana  gives  here  three  fanciful  etymologies,  of  ishti, 
the  technical  name  of  the  sacrifice;  of  d/iuti,  the  oblations  enjoined 
at  the  sacrifice  ; and  of  uli,  another  name  for  the  same.  The  real 
etymology  of  ishti  is  not  ish,  to  wish,  but  yaj,  to  sacrifice  ; of 
ahuti,  not  hvayati,  to  call,  but  jnhoti,  to  offer;  of  uti,  not  ayati, 
to  come,  but  avati,  to  protect. 

6 wt 
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He  who  knows  this  prospers  after  having  found 
the  sacrifice.1 

What  are  called  oblations  (ahuti)  are  invocations 
(ahuti) ; with  them  ihe  sacrificer  calls  the  gods, 
this  is  why  they  are  called  ah  utis.2 

They  are  called  Utis,  for  by  their  means  the  gods 
come  to  the  calling  of  the  sacrificer  ( dyanti , they 
come).  Or  because  they  are  the  paths  and  the  ways, 
they  are  called  utis-;  for  they  are  the  way  to  heaven 
for  the  sacrificer.3 

There  they  say,  as  another  priest  makes  the  obla- 
tion (soil,  the  Adhvaryu),  then  why  do  they  call  him 
the  Ilotri  (the  offerer),  who  recites  the  prayers  and 
formulas  ? 4 

Because  he  causes  the  deities  to  be  brought  near 


1 ^f^Trwt  TTirrf?r  ^ 

2 TT^r  % «TT^rTT  TTrflf^ 

3 ^frr€t  ^ 1 rfT  «TT^f 

^f^ll 

4 rT^n?%v?rr  ^ wttt 

wmrqr^rT  Tfall 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  proper  name  for  the  Ilotri 
would  seem  to  be  Anuvaktri  or  Yashtri,  because 

^■R*m  ^ irefo  II 

sf  Cs 
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according  to  their  station,  saying,  “ Bring  him,  bring 
him,”  this  is  the  reason  why  lie  is  called  Hotri ; he  is 
a Hotri  (from  avah , to  bring  near).1 

lie  who  knows  this  is  called  a Hotri.2 

He  whom  the  priests  initiate  (by  means  of  the 
Diksha  ceremony),  he  is  made  again  to  be  an  embryo 
(he  is  born  again).3 

They  sprinkle  him  with  water.4 

Water  is  seed;  having  thus  given  this  to  him, 
they  initiate  him.5 

They  anoint  him  with  fresh  butter  (navanita). 
Clarified  butter  for  the  gods  is  (called)  Ajya  ; for 
men  Surabhighrita  ; for  the  manes  Ayuta  ; for  the 
embryos  Navanita.  Therefore  by  anointing  him  with 
navanita,  they  increase  him  with  his  own  portion.6 

' v> 

r*n?r^jf?T  ^TrTT  ^fall 

5\m  3T  ,?tr:  rrm^T 

^p5?j  % ^TWRTT^TTqrt 

The  commentator  quotes  a verse  to  the  effect  that  molten  ghee 
is  called  ajya ; hardened,  it  is  called  ghrita ; slightly  molten,  it  is 
called  ayuta;  and  well  seasoned,  it  is  called  surabhi.  But  the 
Taittiriyas  say,  “ ghrita  is  for  the  gods,  astu  for  the  manes,  nish- 
pakva  for  men.”  Astu  is  here  the  same  as  ayuta,  slightly  molten, 
and  nishpakva,  quite  li  juid. 
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They  anoint  his  eyes  v/ith  a collyrium.1 

Anointing  is  light  for  the  eyes.  Having  thus  im- 
parted light  to  him,  they  initiate  him.2 

They  rub  him  clean  with  twenty-one  handfuls  of 
Ivusa  grass.3 

Him  who  is  pure  and  has  thus  been  cleaned,  they 
initiate.4 

They  take  him  to  the  hall.5 

The  hall  is  the  womb  for  the  pupil  (dikshita). 
By  taking  him  to  the  hall  they  take  him  (who 
was  before  represented  as  an  embryo)  into  his 
womb.6 

In  this  true  womb  he  sits,  and  hence  he  departs.7 

Therefore  the  fruit  is  borne  in  the  true  womb  and 
brought  forth  from  it.8 

Therefore  let  not  the  sun  shine  upon  him  in  its 


1 

2 ’OTSraiiM  rTTST^T 

3 ^^frfii 

4 rtr^rf  Tft^frni 

The  hall  is  called  Dikshita-vimita,  because  it  was  made  (vi- 
mita)  for  the  initiated  (dikshita).  It  is  commonly  called  Prachi- 
navansa. 

W^frTlI 

7 ^ ^11 

8 \{\W1  R T{  R *lT*mll 
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rising  or  setting  away  from  the  hall,  nor  let  the 
priests  speak  to  him.1 

They  cover  him  with  a cloth.2 

This  cloth  is  the  caul  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
born  ; thus  they  cover  him  with  the  caul.3 

The  skin  of  a black  antelope  is  his  next  cloak.4 

Next  to  the  caul  is  the  Jarayu  ; thus  they  cover 
him  with  the  Jarayu.5 

He  closes  his  hands.6 

With  closed  hands  the  embryo  lies,  with  closed 
hands  the  child  is  born.  As  he  closes  his  hands,  he 
holds  the  sacrifice,  and  all  its  gods  between  his 
hands.7 

They  say,  there  is  no  confusion  for  him  who  has 
first  finished  his  Diksha  ; for  his  sacrifice  is  held  fast 
(between  his  hands),  and  the  gods  are  so  likewise. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  loss  for  him,  like  that 
which  falls  on  him  whose  Diksha  was  finished  later.8 

2 3rWfcf?Tii 

3 ^ 3T  TJr TTTJrW^fTTII 

4 s^Tfa^rrrt 

5 TT  rTrqiW^II 

6 ^ 

7 1 *wfirr:  im  ^ttt 

8 st 
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After  haying  put  off  his  cloak,  he  descends  to  the 
bath.  Therefore  an  embryo  is  born  after  he  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Jarayu.1 

He  descends  together  with  his  cloth — therefore  a 
child  is  born  together  with  the  caul.2 

For  him  who  has  not  offered  a sacrifice  before,  let 
(the  Hotri)  recite  two  puronuvakyas,  “ tvam  agne 
sapratha  asi,”  (v.  13.  4.)  for  the  first,  “soma  yas  te 
mayobhuvah  ” (i.  91.  9.)  for  the  second  portion  of 
the  ghee.3 

(The  third  line  of  the  first  verse  is)  “through  thee 
they  carry  out  the  sacrifice  and  by  reciting  this  line 
the  Hotri  carries  out  the  sacrifice  for  the  pupil.4 

U/HS  qfr^ttrTT  TTfTT 

xnr 

It  is  said  by  the  commentator  that  if  two  or  more  Brahmans 
perform  the  Soma  sacrifice  on  the  same  spot  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  commit  a sin,  which  is  called  sansava,  confusion  of  libations. 
They  ought  to  be  separated  by  a river  or  a mountain.  He,  how- 
ever, who  has  finished  his  Diksha  first  and  holds  the  gods  between 
his  closed  hands,  is  not  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  the  san- 
sava, because  the  gods  will  be  with  him  and  not  with  the  other 
man  whose  Diksha  was  finished  later. 

kH^MSii 

3 

wr:  'SRirarg:  wrNt^t:  wrrtiii 

After  the  general  remarks  on  the  Dikshaniyeshti  which  were 
given  in  the  first  three  sections,  without  any  particular  regard  to 
the  offices  of  the  Hotri,  the  fourth  section  begins  with  the  cere- 
monial rules  for  the  Hotri.  The  Hotri  has  to  recite  certain  verses 
on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Adhvaryu. 

STST  farpsj 7T  Tfa  TJHferHTVfall 
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For  him  who  has  offered  a sacrifice  before,  let  the 
Ilotri  recite  instead  “ Agnih  pratnena  maninana,” 
(viii.  44.  12.)  and  “ soma  girbhish  tva  vayam.” 
(i.  91.  11. )l 

By  saying  “ pratnam  ” (former)  a word  which  oc- 
curs in  the  first  verse,  he  alludes  to  the  former 
sacrifice.2 

Both  these  rules  (of  using  certain  verses  for  a man 
who  has  not,  and  for  a man  who  lias,  sacrificed  before) 
are  not  to  be  observed.3 

Let  him  rather  use  the  two  verses  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Vritra  “ Agnir  vritrani  janghanat,”  (vi.  16.  24.) 
and  “ tvam  Somasi  satpatih  ” (i.  91.  5.)4 

For  he  whom  the  sacrifice  approaches  destroys 
Vritra ; therefore  verses  on  the  destruction  of  Vritra 
are  to  be  used.5 

Having  enjoined  these  two  verses  for  the  introduc- 
tory ceremony  of  the  offering  of  ghee,  the  Brahmana 
now  proceeds  to  detail  the  yajyanuvaky&s  for  the 
principal  offering. 

Gv 

3 cfTPiOT^II 

4 ITTTrrfa  WrqfrlfTfrT 
^TrL'! 

The  reason  which  the  commentator  gives  for  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  is,  that  in  each  of  the  two  couples  of  verses  which 
were  first  recommended,  the  first  verse  only  contained  an  allusion 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sacrifices,  while  the  two  verses  now 
enjoined  both  treat  of  the  destruction  of  Vritra. 
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“ Agnir  mukham  prathamo  devatanam,”  &c.,  is  the 
Puronuvakya,  “ Agnis  cha  Vishno  tapa  uttamam 
mahak,”  etc.  the  Yajya  verse.  These  two  verses  on 
Agni  and  Vishnu  are  correct  in  form.  The  correctness 
of  a sacrifice  consists  in  its  correctness  of  form ; it 
consists  in  this  that  the  verse  recited  alludes  to  the 
act  performed.1 

Agni  and  Vishnu  are  the  guardians  of  the  Diksha 
among  the  gods.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  Diksha. 
Therefore  as  the  oblation  is  to  Agni  and  Vishnu,  they 
who  are  the  lords  of  the  Diksha  are  pleased  and  grant 
the  Diksha,  saying,  Let  those  who  perform  this  rite 
be  initiated.2 

They  are  Trishtubhs  (by  their  metre),  in  order 
that  they  may  give  bodily  strength.3 

Having  explained  the  verses  used  by  the  Hotri  at 
the  principal  part  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Brahmana  adds 
some  rules  on  the  Svishtakrit  verses. 

1 fwr  rTT 

^ Tjsrnifkmm  wc  i ^rnrr- 

Instead  of  saying  “ anuvakyayajye,”  because  the  anuvakya 
comes  before  the  yajya,  the  compound  yajyanuvakye  is  formed,  the 
shorter  word,  according  to  grammar,  standing  first  in  a Dvandva 
compound.  The  verses  are  not  in  the  6akala-sakha  of  the 
Rig-veda. 

2 ^ \WT*TT  ^TVT*Tt  ffaTOT 
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He  who  wishes  for  beauty  and  for  wisdom,  let  him 
use  the  two  Gayatri  verses  1 of  the  Svishtakrit.2 

The  Gayatri  is  beauty,  full  of  wisdom.3 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  the  two  Gayatris  be- 
comes possessed  of  beauty  and  wisdom.4 

He  who  desires  long  life,  let  him  use  two  LJshnih 
verses.5 

Ushnih  is  life.0 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  the  two  Ushnihs,  arrives 
at  any  age.7 

He  who  desires  heaven,  let  him  use  two  Anush- 
tubhs.8 

There  arc  sixty-four  syllables  in  the  two  Anush- 
tubhs,  and  three  are  these  worlds  (earth,  sky  and 
heaven),  each  of  twenty-one  parts.  With  each 
twenty-one  syllables  he  ascends  to  these  worlds,  and 
with  the  sixty-fourth  he  stands  firm  in  heaven.9 

1 They  are  “ Sa  kavyaval  amartyah,”  (iii.  11.  2.)  and  “Agnir 
liotu  puroliitah.”  (iii.  11.  1.) 

2 *TT*r2?t  ferg^rr: 

3 *Tr?rrtii 

5 ^ffrrll 

They  are  “ Agne  vajasya  gomatah,”  (i.  79.  4.)  and  “ Sa  idhano 
vasush  kavih.”  (i.  79.  5.) 

\l  s 

8 ^frni 

They  are  “ Tvam  Agne  vasun.”  (i.  45.  1.) 

9 rj : ^ T^f 

\3 

^TT^TT  ^ * 
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He  who  knowing  this  uses  the  two  Auushtubhs 
stands  firm.1 

He  who  desires  wealth  and  glory,  let  him  use  two 
Brihatis.2 

The  Brihati  is  wealth  and  glory.3 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  two  Brihatis,  gives  him- 
self wealth  and  glory.4 

He  who  loves  the  sacrifice,  let  him  use  two 
Panktis.5 

The  sacrifice  is  like  a Pankti.6 

The  sacrifice  comes  to  him  who,  knowing  this,  uses 
two  Panktis.7 

Let  him  who  desires  strength  use  two  Trishtubhs.8 

Trishtubh  is  strength,  which  is  vigour  and  power.9 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  two  Trishtubhs,  becomes 
strong,  vigorous  and  powerful.10 

1 v archil 

\3  ^ 

3 

They  are  “ Ena  vo  agnira  ” (vii.  16.  1.),  and  “ Udasya  sochih  ” 
(vii.  16.  3.). 

4 fqq§?  q ^TTII 

They  are  “ Agnim  tam  manye”  (v.  6.  1.). 

6 qjwt  % ii 

7 ^*T  WT  q ^?hl 

8 ^ffrni 

S3 

They  are  “ Dve  virupe  charatah”  (i.  95.  1.). 

10  ^oT^f^Tcn-^  fHhfT^ref?r  q T^f^frf%^prr 
$^!l 
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Let  him  who  desires  cattle,  use  two  Jagatis.1 

Cattle  is  Jagati-like.2 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  two  Jagatis,  becomes 
rich  in  cattle.3 

Let  him  who  desires  food,  use  two  Viraj  verses.4 

Viraj  is  food.5  (viraj,  to  shine.) 

Therefore  he  who  has  the  largest  food  here  shines 
most  on  earth;  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called 
Viraj  (shining).6 

He  who  knows  this  shine3  forth  among  his  own 
people  ; he  is  the  best  of  his  friends.7 

All  these  are  voluntary  verses.  We  now  come  to 
those  Avliich  are  always  to  be  used. 

Now  the  metre  Viraj  possesses  five  powers. 

Because  it  has  three  lines,  therefore  it  is  Gayatri 
and  Uslmih  (which  also  have  three  lines.)  Because 
its  lines  have  each  eleven  syllables,  therefore  it  is 
Trishtubh.  Because  it  has  thirty-three  syllables, 
therefore  it  is  Anushtubli.  (If  it  be  said  that  the  two 
Viraj  verses  in  question,  i.  e.  “ preddho  ague,”  &c. 
and  “imo  ague,”  &c.,  have  only  thirty-one  and  thirty- 

They  are  “ Janasya  gopa  ” (v.  11.  1.). 

3 ^trUrTT  % TT3^:  II 

They  are  “Preddho  ague  ” (vii.  1.  3.),  “ Imo  agne”  (vii.  1.  18.). 

5 ^ 

6 rnprerlH  v 

f%TT^f*T  rlf^TT^T  f^TT^II 

7 fa  % ^t^tt  ^ huh 
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two  syllables,  it  must  be  remembered  that)  metres  do 
not  change  by  one  syllable  or  by  two.  The  fifth  power 
is  that  it  is  Vir&j  (shining).1 

He  who  knowing  this  uses  the  two  Viraj  verses,  ob- 
tains the  power  of  all  metres,  retains  the  power  of  all 
metres,  obtains  union,  uniformity  and  unison  with 
all  metres,  eats  and  has  to  eat,  has  food  together 
with  his  family.2 

Therefore  the  two  Viraj  verses  are  certainly  to  be 
used,  those  which  begin  with  “ Preddho  agne”  and 
“ Imo  agne.”  3 

Diksha  is  right,  Diksha  is  truth,  therefore  a man 
who  performs  the  Diksha  must  speak  the  truth.4 

Now  they  say,  what  man  can  speak  all  truth? 
Gods  are  full  of  truth,  men  are  full  of  falsehood.5 

1 WT  3T  TTrT^^T 

"T  rTrCR*TII 

2 wrr  w- 

WT  S^Rfa- 

V 3T^II 

3 WTfeTT^f^t  *><Sh  T^ll 

4 ^3rt  3T?  <ffaT  -Qm  ifNT  WT^tf^T 
3f^rR?| 

Right  (rita)  and  truth  (satya)  are  said  to  differ,  inasmuch  as 
rita  means  a true  conception,  satya,  a true  speech. 

^fif^rfT  ^^rfRf^rfT  Tfall 

' <t  si 
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Let  him  make  each  speech  with  the  word  “ Vicha- 
kshana ” (which  means,  let  him  put  “ vichakshana  ” at 
the  end  of  the  name  of  a person  whom  he  addresses.)1 

The  eye  is  vichakshana,  for  with  it  he  sees  clearly 
( vi-chaksh , to  perceive).2 

The  eye  is  established  as  truth  among  men.3 

Therefore  people  say  to  a man  who  tells  something, 
“ Hast  thou  seen  it  ? ” And  if  he  says  “ I saw  it,” 
then  they  believe  him.  And  if  one  sees  a thing  one- 
self, one  does  not  believe  others,  even  many.4 

Therefore  let  a man  make  each  speech  with  the 
word  “ Vichakshana  ” ; then  his  uttered  speech  be- 
comes full  of  truth.5 


1 tN 

For  instance,  instead  of  saying,  “ Devadatta,  bring  the  cow  ; ” 
let  him  say,  “Devadatta,  vichakshana,  bring  the  cow.”  According 
to  Apastamba,  vichakshana  ought  to  be  used  after  the  names  of  a 
Kshatriya  and  Vaisyaj  but  “chanasita  ” after  the  name  of  a Brah- 


man. 

2 vTsR  f%  ipR  TOtfiffTII  Kaush.-br. 

vj 


3 faf%rT  II 

4 rTwr^T^^T^Trr^T^TfTifcT  * 

5 TRT- 
f^rTT 
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The  next  extract  is  from  the  Kauslntaki-brah- 
rnana  (xxvi.  5.).  It  will  show  how  completely  the  true 
character  of  the  sacrifice  had  been  forgotten,  and  how 
much  importance  was  attached  to  mere  trifles.1  It  is 
intelligible,  wherever  there  is  an  established  ceremo- 
nial, and  priests  appointed  to  watch  over  it,  that  cer- 
tain rules  should  be  laid  down  for  remedying  any 
mistake  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  performance 
of  a sacrifice.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  a large 
one,  and  the  Brahmans  have  spared  no  pains  in  laying- 
down  the  most  complicated  rules,  to  counteract 
the  consequences  of  a real  mistake.  The  rules  of  pe- 

fqfqfqqtf  qq^  SRjfwfrTJpTW 

vSfafsfot  qrarnft  q%r  qr^j  q 

qrf^qq^  ^q  qfTrjq<4  Y^TBtfq 

ft  ^ qn^w  qqjfqqifqq^  wTrfr  qr  ^ q-araroT 

sj 

qT  qht^q  ^ ajqrqqqqqq  qr 

Ttqqqfq  qqqT^rr  qfq  ^ ^Trjq- 
qq:  qq^  to  qiqqqq  qT  fqqq  qr 
qT^it  qr  qqT^^q  Bqjq^qifq’fq  qrqqTTq*prw  qT- 
qT^pj  qT  qj^  qT  q^  qj  qxjf  qfq  ^ 
^Trjq^ifsq  ^ qtqtqfqq  qqqqTqq^fq 

V*  O, 

W^qTq-q^qqr^qfrf^  ^ qtq'Tqfqqf^  TTqTTT 
q?iq  qrqfq  qq  qqftrpfr  tT- 

qT*pqw  qrfVfq  q^q^qT^f^qil 
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nance  or  prayaschitta  occupy,  in  several  instances,  one 
third  of  the  whole  collections  of  ceremonial  rules. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Discussions  were  raised, 
not  only  how  to  remedy  mistakes,  that  had  been  ob- 
served at  the  time  ; but  how  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  mistakes  unobserved  during  the  performance  of 
the  sacrifice.  To  settle  this  question,  the  Kaushita- 
kins  quote  the  following  story  : — 

“ And  then  Pratardana,  the  son  of  Divodasa  (a 
famous  king)  having  gone  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Rishis  of  Nimisha,  sat  down  in  their  presence  and  asked 
the  question  : ‘ If  the  Sadasya  (the  superintending 
priest,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Kaushita- 
kins)  should  make  known  a past  blunder,  or  any  one  of 
the  priests  should  observe  it,  how  would  you  be  free 
from  sin?  ’ The  priests  were  silent.  Their  Brahman 
was  Alikayu,  the  descendant  of  Viichaspati.  He  said,  ‘I 
do  not  know  this,  alas  ! Let  us  ask  the  teacher  of  our 
fathers,  the  elder  Jaturkarnya.’  He  asked  him : * If 
the  performer  himself  should  observe  a past  blunder, 
or  some  one  else  should  make  it  known,  how  could 
that  blunder  become  not  a blunder  ? by  saying  the 
passage  again,  or  by  an  offering?’  Jatukarnya  said, 

‘ The  passage  must  be  said  again.’  Alikayu  asked 
him  again : ‘ Should  he  say  again  the  6astra,  the 
Anuvachana,  the  Nigada,  the  Yajya,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  from  beginning  to  end  ? ’ Jatukarnya 
said  : ‘ As  far  as  the  blunder  extends,  so  far  let  him 
say  it  again,  whether  a verse,  a half  verse,  a foot,  a 
word,  or  a letter.’  Then  said  Kaushitaki : ‘ Let  him 
not  say  the  passage  again,  nor  let  him  perform  a pe- 
nance offering  (Kaush.-br.  vi.  11.).  It  is  not  a 
blunder,’  so  said  Kaushitaki ; ‘ for,  whatever  blunder 
the  Hotris  commit  at  the  sacrifice  without  being 
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aware  of  it,  all  that  Agni,  the  divine  Hotri,  makes 
whole ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a verse  from  the 
Rig-veda.’  ” 

There  are,  however,  numerous  passages  in  the  Brah- 
manas  full  of  genuine  thought  and  feeling,  and  most 
valuable  as  pictures  of  life,  and  as  records  of  early 
struggles,  which  have  left  no  trace  in  the  literature 
of  other  nations.  The  story  of  feunahsepha,  for  in- 
stance, which  we  find  in  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  and 
in  the  ^ankhayana-sutras  is  interesting  in  many 
respects.  It  shows  that,  at  that  early  time,  the  Brah- 
mans were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  that  men  who  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
caste  of  the  Brahmans  were  ready  to  sell  their  sons 
for  that  purpose.  The  text  of  this  story,  together 
with  the  various  readings,  as  gathered  from  the 
Sankhayana- sutras  will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix.1 

“ Harischandra2,  the  son  of  Yedhas,  of  the  family 
of  the  Ikshvakus,  Avasa  king  without  a son.  He  had 
a hundred  wives,  but  had  no  son  by  them.  In  his 
house  lived  Parvata  and  Narada.  He  asked  Narada: 
‘ Tell  me,  0 Narada,  Avhat  do  people  gain  by  a 
son,  Avhom  they  all  wish  for,  as  Avell  those  Avho  reason 
as  those  Avho  do  not  reason  ? ’ 

Being  asked  by  one  Averse,  Narada3  replied  in  ten 
verses : 

1 See  Professor  Wilson’s  Essay  on  Human  Sacrifices  in  the 
Veda,  and  Professor  Roth,  in  Weber’s  Ind.  Studien,  i.  p.  457. 

2 Harischandra  was,  according  to  the  Purauas,  the  son  of  Tri- 
sanku,  king  of  Ayodhya,  whom  Vasishtha  had  cursed,  and  who 
made  Yisvamitra  his  Purohita.  Visvamitra  in  the  Brahmana  is 
represented  as  one  of  Ilarischandra’s  priests,  but  the  office  of 
Brahman  is  held  by  Vasishtha.  In  the  Ramayana,  the  sacrifice 
of  Sunahfiepha  takes  place  under  King  Ambarisha. 

3 Narada  is  known  as  a frequent  interlocutor  in  the  epic 
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‘If  a father  sees  the  face  of  a son,  born  alive, 
he  pays  a debt  in  him,  and  goes  to  immortality. 

‘ The  pleasure  which  a father  has  in  his  son  is 
greater  than  all  the  pleasures  that  are  from  the  earth, 
from  the  fire,  and  from  the  waters. 

‘ Always  have  the  fathers  overcome  the  great 
darkness  by  a son  ; for  a Self  is  born  from  his  Self ; 
it  (the  new-born  Self,  the  son)  is  like  a ship,  full  of 
food,  to  carry  him  over. 

‘ What  is  the  flesh  ? What  is  the  skin  ? What 
are  the  hairs?  W’hat  the  heat  ? Try  to  get  a son, 
you  Brahmans  ; he  is  undoubtedly  the  world. 

‘ Food  is  life  for  men,  clothing  his  protection,  gold 
his  beauty,  cattle  his  strength.  His  wife  is  a friend, 
his  daughter  is  a pity  1 ; but  the  son  is  his  light  in  the 
highest  world. 

‘ As  husband  he  embraces  a wife,  who  becomes 


and  puranic  poetry,  particularly  in  dialogues  where  moral  and 
legal  precepts  are  given.  Cf.  Burnouf,  Bhagavat-purana,  vol.  iii. 
preface. 

1 The  commentator  gives  a very  different  version  of  this  line. 
He  takes  mala , which  usually  means  matter,  or  mud,  to  signify 
the  state  of  life  of  a Grihastha,  or  householder.  Ajbia,  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  antelope  (aja),  he  takes  as  a symbol  of  the 
Brahmacharin  state,  because  the  pupil  wears  a skin.  Smasruni, 
used  in  the  singular  for  beard,  he  takes  as  a symbol  for  the  Vana- 
prastka,  because  he  does  not  shave  any  more  ; and  tapas  he  ex- 
plains to  mean  the  penance  practised  by  the  Parivrajaka. 

Why  the  birth  of  a daughter  was  considered  a pity  we  learn 
from  the  following  verse  (metre  Bathoddhata) : 

TTft^T  fas:  II 
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his  mother,  when  he  becomes  her  child.  Having  been 
renewed  in  her,  he  is  born  in  the  tenth  month. 

‘ A wife  is  a wife  (jaya)  because  man  is  born 
(jayate)  again  in  her.  She  is  a mother  (abhuti) 
because  she  brings  forth  (abhuti)  ; a germ  is  hidden 
in  her. 

‘ The  gods  and  the  old  ages  brought  great  light 
unto  her.  The  gods  said  to  men : “ In  her  you  will 
be  born  again.” 

‘ There  is  no  life  for  him  who  has  no  son,  this  the 
animals  also  know. 

‘ The  path  which  those  follow  who  have  sons  and 
no  sorrows,  is  widely  praised  and  happy.  Beasts 
and  birds  know  it,  and  they  have  young  ones  every- 
where.’ 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  said  to  him:  ‘Goto  Va- 
runa the  king,  and  say : May  a son  be  born  to  me, 
and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’  The  king  assented, 
he  went  to  Varuna  the  king,  and  said : ‘ May  a son 
be  born  to  me  and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’ 
Varuna  said,  ‘ Yes.’  A son  was  born  to  him,  called 
Rohita.  Then  Varuna  said  to  Harischandra : ‘ A son 
is  born  to  thee,  sacrifice  him  to  me.’  Harischandra 
said : ‘ When  an  animal  is  more  than  ten  days  old, 
it  can  be  sacrificed.  May  he  be  older  than  ten  days 
and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’ 

Varuna  assented.  The  boy  was  more  than  ten  days 
old,  and  Varuna  said  : ‘ He  is  older  now  than  ten  days, 
sacrifice  him  to  me.’  Harischandra  said : ‘ When 
an  animal’s  teeth  come,  then  it  can  be  sacrificed.  May 
his  teeth  now  come,  and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’ 

Varuna  assented.  His  teeth  came,  and  Varuna 
said : ‘ His  teeth  have  come,  sacrifice  him  to  me.’ 
Harischandra  said:  ‘When  an  animal’s  teeth  fall 
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out,  then  it  can  be  sacrificed.  May  his  teeth  fall  out, 
and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’ 

Varuna  assented  ; his  teeth  fell  out,  and  Yaruna 
said : ‘ His  teeth  have  fallen  out,  sacrifice  him  to 
me.’  Harischandra  replied : ‘ When  an  animal’s 
teeth  come  again,  then  it  can  be  sacrificed.  May  his 
teeth  come  again,  and  I shall  sacrifice  him  to  you.’ 
Yaruna  assented.  His  teeth  came  again,  and 
Yaruna  said:  “ His  teeth  have  come  again,  sacrifice 
him  to  me.’  Harischandra  said  : 1 When  a warrior 
(kshatriya)  is  girt  with  his  armour,  then  he  can  be 
sacrificed.  May  he  be  girt,  and  I shall  sacrifice  him 
to  you.’ 

Yaruna  assented.  He  was  girt,  and  Yaruna  said : 

4 He  has  been  girt,  let  him  be  sacrificed  to  me.’ 

Harischandra  assented.  He  addressed  his  son  and 
said:  “Child,  he  gave  you  to  me;  Death!  that  I 
sacrifice  you  to  him.’  The  son  said,  4 No ! ’ took  his 
bow,  and  went  to  the  forest,  and  lived  there  for  a 
year. 

And  Yaruna  seized  Harischandra,  and  his  belly 
swelled.  This  Rohita  heard  and  went  from  the 
forest  to  the  village  (grama).  Indra,  in  the  form  of 
a man,  went  round  him,  and  said  : 4 For  a man  who 
does  not  travel  about  there  is  no  happiness,  thus  we 
have  heard,  0 Rohita ! A good  man  who  stays  at 
home  is  a bad  man.  Indra  is  the  friend  of  him  who 
travels.  Travel ! ’ 

Rohita  thought,  a Brahman  has  told  me  to  travel, 
and  thus  he  travelled  a second  year  in  the  forest. 
When  he  went  from  the  forest  to  the  village,  Indra, 
in  the  form  of  a man,  went  round  him,  and  said : 

‘ A traveller’s  legs  are  like  blossoming  branches, 
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he  himself  grows  and  gathers  the  fruit.  All  his 
wrongs  vanish,  destroyed  by  his  exertion  on  the  road. 
Travel ! ’ 

Rohita  thought,  a Brahman  has  told  me  to  travel, 
and  thus  he  travelled  a third  year  in  the  forest. 
When  he  went  from  the  forest  to  the  town,  Indra,  in 
the  form  of  a man,  went  round  him,  and  said : 

‘ The  fortune  of  a man  who  sits,  sits  also ; it  rises, 
when  he  rises  ; it  sleeps,  when  he  sleeps ; it  moves 
well  when  he  moves.  Travel ! ’ 

Rohita  thought,  a Brahman  has  told  me  to  travel, 
and  thus  he  travelled  a fourth  year  in  the  forest. 
When  he  went  from  the  forest  to  the  town,  Indra,  in 
the  form  of  a man,  went  round  him,  and  said : 

‘ A man  who  sleeps  is  like  the  Kali  age1  ; a man 
who  awakes  is  like  the  Dvapara  age;  a man  who  rises 
is  like  the  Treta  age;  a man  who  travels  is  like  the 
Krita  age.  Travel ! ’ 

Rohita  thought,  a Brahman  has  told  me  to  travel, 
and  thus  he  travelled  a fifth  year  in  the  forest. 
When  he  went  from  the  forest  to  the  town,  Indra,  in 
the  form  of  a man,  went  round  him,  and  said  : 

‘ A traveller  finds  honey,  a traveller  finds  sweet 
figs.  Look  at  the  happiness  of  the  sun,  who  travel- 
ling never  tires.  Travel ! ’ 

Rohita  thought,  a Brahman  has  told  me  to  traveb 
and  thus  he  travelled  a sixth  year.  He  met  in  the 
forest  a starving  Rishi,  Ajigarta , the  son  of  Suyavasa. 
He  had  three  sons,  Sunahpuchha , Sunah'seplia , and 
Sunoldngula.  Rohita  said  to  him : ‘ Rishi,  I give 
you  a hundred  cows,  I ransom  myself  with  one 

1 This  is  one  of  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  four  ages  of  the 
world. 
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of  these  thy  sons.’  The  father  embraced  the  eldest 
son,  and  said : ‘ Not  him.’  ‘ Nor  him,’  said  the 
mother,  embracing  the  youngest.  And  the  parents 
bargained  to  give  Sunahseplm,  the  middle  son. 
Rohita  gave  a hundred,  took  him,  and  went  from  the 
forest  to  the  village.  And  he  came  to  his  father,  and 
said : ‘ Father,  Death  ! I ransom  myself  by  him.’ 
The  father  went  to  Varuna,  and  said  : ‘ I shall  sacri- 
fice this  man  to  you.’  Varuna  said,  ‘Yes,  for  a 
Brahman  is  better  than  a Kshatriya.’  And  he  told 
him  to  perform  a Rajasiiya  sacrifice.  Ilarischandra 
took  him  to  be  the  victim  for  the  day,  when  the 
Soma  is  spent  to  the  gods. 

Visvdmitra  was  his  Hotri  priest,  Jamadagni  his 
Adhvaryu  priest,  Vasishtjia , the  Brahman,  Aydsrja , the 
Udgatri  priest.  When  Sunalisepha  had  been  pre- 
pared, they  found  nobody  to  bind  him  to  the  sacri- 
ficial post.  And  Ajigarta,  the  son  of  Suyavasa  said  : 
‘Give  me  another  hundred,  and  I shall  bind  him.’1 
They  gave  him  another  hundred,  and  he  bound  him. 
When  he  had  been  prepared  and  bound,  when  the 
Apri  hymns  had  been  sung,  and  he  had  been  led 
round  the  fire,  they  found  nobody  to  kill  him.  And 
Ajigarta,  the  son  of  Suyavasa  said:  ‘Give  me  an- 
other hundred,  and  I shall  kill  him.’  They  gave 
him  another  hundred,  and  he  came  whetting  his 
sword.  Then  Sunalisepha  thought,  ‘ They  will  really 
kill  me,  as  if  I was  not  a man.2  Death  ! I shall  pray 

1 Langlois,  in  his  translation  of  the  Harivansa  (i.  124.),  takes  a 
different  view  of  this  circumstance.  According  to  his  translation 
Sunahsepha  “ avait  ete,  dans  une  autre  existence,  un  des  coursiers 
atteles  au  char  du  soleil.”  Langlois  x-eads  in  the  text  Haridasva, 
which  he  takes  as  a name  of  the  sun  with  green  horses. 

2 The  commentator  observes  here,  that  although  at  a sacrifice 
men  and  wild  beasts  were  bound  to  the  post,  yet  both  beasts 
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to  the  gods.’  He  went  with  a hymn  to  Prajdpati 
(Lord  of  the  World),  the  first  of  gods.  Prajapati 
said  to  him  : ‘ Agni  (fire)  is  the  nearest  of  gods,  go 
to  him.’  He  went  with  a hymn  to  Agni,  and  Agni 
said  to  him:  1 Savitri  (the  progenitor)  rules  all 
creatures,  go  to  him.’  He  went  with  a hymn  to 
Savitri,  and  Savitri  said  to  him  : ‘ Thou  art  bound 
for  Varuna  the  king,  go  to  him.’  He  went  with  a 
hymn  to  Varuna  the  king,  and  Varuna  said  to  him  : 
‘ Agni  is  the  mouth  of  the  gods,  the  kindest  god, 
praise  him,  and  we  shall  set  thee  free.’  Thus  he 
praised  Agni,  and  Agni  said  to  him  : ‘ Praise  the 
Visve  Devah,  and  we  shall  set  thee  free.’  Thus  lie 
praised  the  Visve  Devah,  and  they  said  to  him : 
‘ Indra  is  the  greatest,  mightiest,  strongest,  and 
friendliest  of  the  gods,  praise  him,  and  we  shall  set 
thee  free.’  Thus  he  praised  Indra,  and  Indra  was 
pleased,  and  gave  him  in  his  mind  a golden  car,  which 
Sunalisepha  acknowledged  by  another  verse.  Indra 
said  to  him : ‘ Praise  the  Asvinau , and  we  shall  set 
thee  free.’  Thus  he  praised  the  Asvinau,  and  they 
said  to  him:  ‘Praise  Ushas  (dawn),  and  we  shall 
set  thee  free.’  Thus  he  praised  Ushas  with  three 
verses.  While  each  verse  was  delivered  his  fetters 
were  loosed,  and  Harischandra’s  belly  grew  smaller, 
and  when  the  last  verse  was  said,  his  fetters  were 
loosed,  and  Harischandra  well  again.” 

This  story  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  revealing  to 
us  three  distinct  elements  in  the  early  social  life 
of  India.  These  are  represented  by  the  royal  or 


and  men  were  set  free  immediately  after  the  Paryagni-karanam 
(purification  by  lire,  carried  round),  and  only  animals  like  sheep, 
&c , were  killed. 
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reigning  family  of  the  Ikshvakus,  by  their  priests 
or  ministers  belonging  to  several  famous  Brali- 
manical  races,  and  by  a third  class  of  men,  living  in 
the  forests,  such  as  Ajigarta,  and  his  three  sons.  It 
is  true  that  Ajigarta  is  called  a Rishi,  and  one  of 
his  sons  a Brahman.  But  even  if  we  accept  the 
Aryan  origin  of  Ajigarta,  the  seller  and  butcher  of 
his  own  son,  it  is  important  to  remark  how  great  a 
difference  there  must  have  been  between  the  various 
Aryan  settlers  in  India.  Whether  we  ascribe  this 
difference  to  a difference  in  the  time  of  immigration, 
or  whatever  other  reason  we  may  assign  to  it,  yet 
there  remains  the  fact,  that,  with  all  the  vaunted 
civilisation  of  the  higher  Aryan  classes,  there  were 
Aryan  people  in  India  to  whom  not  only  a young 
prince  could  make  the  offer  of  buying  their  children, 
but  where  the  father  offered  himself  to  bind  and  kill 
the  son,  whom  he  had  sold  for  a hundred  cows.  This 
was  a case  so  startling  to  the  later  Brahmans,  that  the 
author  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  was  obliged  to  allude  to 
it,  in  order  to  defend  the  dignity  of  his  caste.1  Manu 
says,  that  hunger  is  an  excuse  for  many  things,  and 
that  Ajigarta,  although  he  went  to  kill  his  own  son,  was 
not  guilty  of  a crime,  because  he  did  so  to  appease 
his  hunger.  Now  the  author  of  the  Aitareya-brah- 
mana  certainly  does  not  adopt  this  view,  for  Ajigarta 
is  there,  as  we  shall  see,  severely  abused  for  his 
cruelty,  so  much  so,  that  his  son,  whom  he  has  sold, 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  leave  the  family  of  his 
parents,  and  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  Visvamitra 
of  being  adopted  into  his  family.  So  revolting,  in- 
deed, is  the  description  given  of  Ajigarta’s  behaviour 


1 Manu,  x.  105. 
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in  the  Brahmana,  that  we  should  rather  recognise  in 
him  a specimen  of  the  non- Aryan  population  of  India. 
Such  a supposition,  however,  would  be  in  contradic- 
tion with  several  of  the  most  essential  points  of  the 
legend,  particularly  in  what  regards  the  adoption  of 
Sunahsepha  by  Visvamitra.  Visvamitra,  though 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a Brahman,  clearly  considers 
the  adoption  of  Sunahsepha  Devarata,  of  the  famous 
Brahmanic  family  of  the  Angirasas,  as  an  advantage 
to  himself  and  to  his  descendants ; and  the  Deva- 
ratas  are  indeed  mentioned  as  a famous  branch  of 
the  Visv&mitras.  ( Y.-P.  p.  405,  23.).  Sunahsepha  is 
made  his  eldest  son,  and  the  leader  of  his  brothers, 
evidently  as  the  defender  and  voucher  of  their 
Brahmahood,  which  must  have  been  then  of  very 
recent  date,  because  Yisvamitra  himself  is  still  ad- 
dressed by  Sunahsepha  as  Rdja-putra , and  Bharata- 
rishabha. 

The  Aitareya-brahmana  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
priests  asked  Sunahsepha  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  the 
day.  Sunahsepha  then  invented  the  ceremony  called 
Anjahsava , and  prepared  the  Soma,  accompanied  by 
four  verses.1  He  poured  the  Soma  into  the  I)rona-ka- 
lasa  vessel  with  one  verse,  and  made  the  libations  with 
the  four  first  verses  of  the  same  hymn,  accompanied 
by  Svaha  exclamations,  as  the  sacrifice  had  been 
begun  "by  Ilarischandra.  Afterwards  he  carried  out 
all  the  things  belonging  to  the  Avabhritha  ceremony, 
employing  two  verses,  and  made  Ilarischandra  go  to 
the  Ahavaniya  fire  with  another  hymn. 

“ When  the  sacrifice  had  thus  been  performed  Su- 
nahsepha sat  down  on  the  lap  of  Visvamitra.  Ajigarta, 

1 These  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  Auuvaka  of  the 
■first  Mandala  of  the  Ivig-veda. 
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the  son  of  Sftyavasa,  said : “ Rishi,  give  me  back  my 
son.”  Yisvamitra  said,  “ No ; for  the  gods  have 
given  him  to  me.”  He  became  Devarata  (Theodotus) 
the  son  of  Yisvamitra,  and  the  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Kapila  and  Babhru  became  his  relations. 
Ajigarta  the  son  of  Shyavasa  said : “ Come  thou,  0 
son,  we,  both  I and  thy  mother  call  thee  away.” 
Ajigarta  the  son  of  Suyavasa  said : “ Thou  art  by 
birth  an  Angirasa,  the  son  of  Ajigarta,  celebrated  as 
a poet.  O Rishi,  go  not  away  from  the  line  of  thy 
grandfather,  come  back  to  me.”  Sunahsepha  replied : 
“ They  have  seen  thee  with  a knife  in  thy  hand,  a thing 
that  men  have  never  found  even  amongst  Sudras;  thou 
hast  taken  three  hundred  cows  for  me,  0 Angiras.” 
Ajigarta  the  son  of  Suyavasa  said : “ My  old  son,  it 
grieves  me  for  the  wrong  that  I have  done  ; I throw 
it  away,  may  these  hundred  cows  belong  to  thee.” 
Sunahsepha  replied  : “ Who  once  commits  a sin  will 
commit  also  another  sin ; thou  wilt  not  abstain  from 
the  ways  of  Sudras ; what  thou  hast  committed 
cannot  be  redressed.”  “ Cannot  be  redressed,”  Yisva- 
mitra repeated.  “ Dreadful  stood  the  son  of  Suyavasa 
when  he  went  to  kill  with  his  knife.  Be  not  his 
son,  come  and  be  my  son.”  Sunahsepha  said : “ Tell 
us  thyself,  0 son  of  a king,  thus  as  thou  art  known  to 
us,  how  I,  who  am  an  Angirasa,  shall  become  thy 
son.”  Yisvamitra  replied  : “ Thou  slialt  be  the  eldest 
of  my  sons,  thy  offspring  shall  be  the  first,  thou  slialt 
receive  the  heritage  which  the  gods  have  given  me, 
thus  I address  thee.”  Sunahsepha  replied : “ May 
the  leader  of  the  Bharatas  say  so  in  the  presence  of 
his  agreeing  sons,  for  friendship’s  and  happiness’  sake, 
that  I shall  become  thy  son.”  Then  Yisvamitra  ad- 
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dressed  his  sons : “ Hear  me,  Madhuchhandas,  Risha- 
bha,  Renu,  Ashtaka,  and  all  ye  brothers  that  you  are, 
believe  in  his  seniority.” 

This  Yisvamitra  had  a hundred  sons,  fifty  older  than 
Madhuchhandas,  and  fifty  younger.  The  elder  did  not 
like  this,  and  Yisvamitra  pronounced  a curse  upon 
them,  that  they  should  become  outcasts.  They 
became  Andhras,  Pundras,  Sabaras,  Pulindas,  Muti- 
bas,  and  many  other  outcast  tribes,  so  that  the 
descendants  of  Yisvamitra  became  the  worst  of  the 
Dasyus.  But  Madhuchhandas,  together  with  the 
other  fifty  sons,  said : “ What  our  father  tells  us,  in 
that  we  abide;  we  place  thee  before  us  and  follow  thee.” 
When  Yisvamitra  heard  this,  he  praised  his  sons  and 
said:  “ You  sons  will  have  good  children  and  cattle, 
because  you  have  accepted  my  will,  and  have  made 
me  rich  in  brave  sons.  You,  descendants  of  Gathin  1, 
are  to  be  honoured  by  all,  you  brave  sons,  led  by 
Devarata ; he  will  be  to  you  good  counsel.  You, 
descendants  of  Kusika,  follow  Devarata,  he  is  your 
hero,  he  will  give  you  my  riches,  and  whatever  know- 
ledge I possess.  You  are  wise,  all  you  sons  of  Yis- 
vamitra together ; you  are  rich,  you  stood  to  uphold 
Devarata,  and  to  make  him  your  eldest,  descendants  of 
Gathin.  Devarata2  (Sunalisepha)  is  mentioned  as  a 

1 Pururavas 
Jahnu 

. . . . x Gathin  Kausika  (Bhrigus) 

1 . I A jA  , 

Yisvamitra.  Satyavati  x Riclnka  (Ikshvakus) 
Jamadagni  x Renuka 

I A 

Parasu-rama. 

2 This  last  verse,  which  is  also  attributed  to  Yisvamitra,  ought 
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Rislii  of  both  families,  in  the  chiefdom  of  the  Jahnus, 
and  in  the  divine  Veda  of  the  Gathins.” 

The  same  chapter  of  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  where 
this  story  of  Sunahsepha  is  told,  contains  many  cu- 
rious details  on  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Brahmans 
and  the  Kshatriyas.  The  story  of  Sunah£epha  is  said  to 
form  a part  of  the  inauguration  of  a king,  to  whom  it 
is  related  by  the  Hotri  priest,  the  Adhvaryu  priest 
acting  the  second  part ; perhaps  an  early  attempt  at 
dramatic  representation. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  legend  that 
the  Rishis,  the  authors  of  the  Yedic  hymns,  offered 
human  sacrifices.  No  one  would  conclude  from  the 
willingness  of  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  in 
obedience  to  a supposed  command  from  Jehovah,  that 
the  Jews  had  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  their  sons 
as  victims.  It  is  not,  however,  because  human  sacri- 
fices seem  to  belong  only  to  the  most  savage  races  of 
men,  that  we  doubt  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  the  ancient  Hindus.  Human  sacrifices  are 
not  incompatible  with  a higher  state  of  civilisation, 
particularly  among  people  who  never  doubted  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  a 
craving  to  offer  whatever  seemed  most  valuable  on 
earth  to  the  gods  in  whom  they  believed.  There  are 
few  nations  in  the  history  of  the  world  whose  early 
traditions  do  not  exhibit  some  traces  of  human  sacri- 
fices. And  though  I doubt  the  continuance  of  that 
custom  during  the  Chhandas  period,  I see  no  reason 

to  be  taken  rather  as  a recapitulation  of  the  whole  story.  Jahnu 
is  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Visvamitra,  belonging  to  the  Lunar 
dynasty;  Gathin  is  considered  as  Visvamitra’s  father.  The  com- 
mentator gives  Jahnu  as  a Rislii  of  the  family  of  Ajigarta,  which 
seems  better  to  agree  with  the  Vedic  story. 
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to  doubt  its  previous  existence.  A passage  from  the 
Aitareya-brahmana  offers  a striking  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  It  is  said  there  (Ait.-br.  6.  8.)  that 
the  gods  took  man  for  their  victim.  “ As  he  was  taken, 
medha  (the  sacrifice  or  the  spirit)  went  out  of  him. 
It  entered  the  horse.  Therefore  the  horse  became  the 
sacrificial  animal.  Then  the  gods  took  the  horse, 
but  as  it  was  taken,  the  medha  went  out  of  him.  It 
entered  the  ox.  Therefore  the  ox  became  the  sacrifi- 
cial animal.  The  same  happened  with  the  ox.  After- 
wards the  sheep,  then  the  goat,  and  at  last  the  earth 
became  the  victim.  From  the  earth  rice  was  produced 
and  rice  was  offered  in  the  form  of  purolasa,  in  lieu 
of  the  sacrificial  animal.  The  other  beings  which  had 
formerly  been  offered  and  then  been  dismissed,  are 
supposed  to  have  become  changed  into  animals  unfit 
for  sacrifice  : man  into  a savage,  the  horse  into  a 
Bos  Gaurus,  the  ox  into  a Gayal  ox,  the  sheep  into  a 
camel  (ushtra),  the  goat  into  a sarabha.  All  these 
animals  are  amedhya  or  unclean,  and  should  not  be 
eaten.” 

The  drift  of  this  story  seems  to  be  that  in  former 
times  all  these  victims  had  been  offered.  We  know 
it  for  certain  in  the  case  of  horses  and  oxen,  though 
afterwards  these  sacrifices  were  discontinued.  As  to 
sheep  and  goats  they  were  considered  proper  victims 
to  a still  later  time.  When  vegetable  offerings  took 
the  place  of  bloody  victims,  it  was  clearly  the  wish  of 
the  author  of  our  passage  to  show  that,  for  certain 
sacrifices,  these  rice-cakes  were  as  efficient  as  the 
flesh  of  animals.  He  carries  out  his  argument  still 
further,  and  tries  to  show  that  in  the  rice  the  beard 
corresponds  to  the  hair  of  animals ; the  husk  to  the 
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skin  ; the  phalikaranas  to  the  blood ; the  meal  to  the 
flesh ; the  straw  to  the  bones. 

The  next  story,  from  the  Satapatha-brahmana 1 
serves  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  the  priestly 
and  royal  families  in  the  early  history  of  India, 
and  allows  us  an  insight  into  the  policy  of  the  Brah- 
mans in  their  struggle  for  political  influence. 

“ Janaka  of  Yideha  once  met  with  some  Brahmans 
who  had  just  arrived.  They  were  Svetaketu  Aru- 
neya,  Somasushma  Satyayajni,  and  Yajnavalkya.  He 
said  to  them  : ‘ How  do  you  perform  the  Agnihotra  ? ’ 
Svetaketu  replied:  ‘ 0 king,  I sacrifice  to  two  heats 
in  one  another,  which  are  ever  shining,  and  pervading 
the  world  with  their  splendour.’  ‘ How  is  that?’  said 
the  king.  Svetaketu  replied  : ‘ Aditya  (the  sun)  is 
heat ; to  him  do  I sacrifice  in  the  evening  in  the 
fire  (Agni).  Agni  is  heat;  to  him  do  I sacrifice  in 
the  morning  in  the  sun  (Aditya).’  ‘ What  becomes 
of  him  who  sacrifices  thus?  ’ said  the  king.  The 
Brahman  replied : 1 He  becomes  evershining  with 
happiness  and  splendour,  and  has  his  dwelling  with 
these  two  gods  and  is  one  with  them.’ 

“ Then  Somasushma  began  : ‘ 0 king,  I sacrifice  to 
light  in  light.’  ‘ How  is  that  ? ’ said  the  king.  Soma- 
£ushma  replied : ‘ Aditya  is  light,  to  him  do  I sacrifice 
in  the  evening  in  Agni.  Agni  is  light,  to  him  do  I 
sacrifice  in  the  morning  in  Aditya.’  ‘ What  becomes 
of  him  who  sacrifices  thus?’  said  the  king.  The 
Brahman  replied : ‘ He  becomes  full  of  light  and 
splendour  in  this  life,  and  has  his  dwelling  with 
these  two  gods  and  is  one  with  them.’ 


1 Satapatha-brakmana,  Madkyandina-sakha,  xi.  4.  5.  The  same 
story  is  alluded  to  in  the  Brihadaranyaka,  iv.  3.  1. 
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“Then  said  Yajnavalkya:  ‘ I offer  the  Agnihotra 
in  taking  out  the  fire  (from  the  house-altar) ; for 
when  Aditya  sets,  all  the  gods  follow  him,  and  if  they 
see  that  I take  out  the  fire,  they  come  back,  and, 
after  having  cleaned  the  sacrificial  vessels,  having 
filled  them  again,  and  after  having  milked  also  the 
sacred  cow,  I shall  delight  them  when  I see  them 
again,  and  they  see  me.’ 

“Janaka  said:  ‘Thou,  0 Yajnavalkya,  hast  come 
very  near  to  the  Agnihotra ; I shall  give  thee  a hundred 
cows.  But  thou  dost  not  know  what  becomes  after- 
wards of  these  two  libations  (in  the  morning  and 
evening).’  So  he  said,  then  mounted  his  car  and 
went  away. 

“ The  priests  said : ‘ This  fellow  of  a Rajanya  has 
insulted  us  ; let  us  call  him  out  for  a Brahman-dis- 
pute.’ Yajnavalkya  observed,  ‘We  are  Brahmans, 
he  a fellow  of  a Rajanya.  If  we  vanquished  him, 
whom  should  we  say  we  had  vanquished  ? But  if  he 
vanquished  us,  people  would  say  of  us  that  a Rajanya 
had  vanquished  Brahmans.  Do  not  think  of  this.’ 
They  allowed  what  he  said,  and  Yajnavalkya  mounted 
his  car  and  followed  the  king.  He  reached  the  king, 
and  the  king  said  to  him,  ‘ Yajnavalkya,  dost  thou 
come  to  know  the  Agnihotra?  ’ ‘ The  Agnihotra, 

0 king,’  replied  Yajnavalkya.” 

Here  the  king  begins  to  explain  to  Yajnavalkya  his 
own  view  of  the  two  morning  and  evening  libations, 
called  Agnihotra.  He  says,  that  these  two  sacrifices 
rise  into  the  air,  and  are  there  again  performed  ; the 
Avind  being  the  fuel,  and  the  rays  the  bright  libation. 
Then  he  goes  on  explaining  Iioav  these  two  sacrifices, 
after  having  delighted  the  air,  enter  the  sky,  Avherc 
they  are  performed  by  sun  and  moon  ; Iioav  they 
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come  back  to  the  earth,  and  are  performed  by  fire 
(warmth)  and  plants  ; how  they  enter  the  man,  and 
are  performed  by  his  tongue  and  food  ; how  they  enter 
the  Avoman,  and  a son  is  born.  “ ‘ This  is  the  true 
Agnihotra,  0 Yajnavalkya,’  said  the  king ; ‘there  is 
nothing  higher  than  this.’  Yajnavalkya  granted 
him  a boon ; and  the  king  said,  ‘ May  I be  alloAved, 
Yajnavalkya,  to  ask  thee  Avhat  I Avish.’  Since  then 
Janaka  became  a Brahman.” 

The  two  folloAving  stories  are  of  a more  mytho- 
logical character,  and  contain  curious  traditions  about 
Manu,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  mankind.  The  first 
is  from  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  v.  14. 

“ Nabhanedishtha,  the  son  of  Manu,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  share  by  his  brothers,  Avhile  he 
Avas  pursuing  his  studies  (in  the  house  of  his  Guru). 
When  he  came  home,  he  said,  ‘ What  is  my  share  ? ’ 
They  replied  (pointing  to  Manu),  ‘ The  father,  Avho 
is  our  governor  and  arbitrator.’  (Therefore  sons 
call  noAV  their  father,  governor  (nishthava1)  and  ar- 
bitrator (avavaditri)  ).  He  Avent  to  his  father,  and 
said,  ‘ Father,  they  have  made  thee  to  be  my  share.’ 
The  father  replied,  1 Do  not  believe  it,  my  son,  by 

1 The  commentary  explains  by  V*Tf%*TT*TT^M*f- 

TW  f^rsr  i * 

rnxir 
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any  means.  The  Angiras’  there  perform  a sacrifice 
in  order  to  go  to  heaven,  but  every  time  they  come  to 
the  sixth  day,  they  get  confused.  Let  them  recite 
these  two  hymns  (of  thine1)  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
when  they  go  to  heaven  they  will  give  thee  all  the 
great  riches  which  they  have  brought  together  for 
the  sacrifice.’  The  son  said,  ‘ Yes  ; ’ went  to  them, 
and  spoke  : ‘ Ye  sages,  receive  me,  the  son  of  Manu.’ 2 
They  replied,  ‘ What  is  thy  wish  that  thou  speakest 
thus  ? ’ He  answered,  1 1 shall  teach  you  this  sixth 
day,  and  you  shall  give  me,  when  you  go  to  heaven,  all 
these  great  riches  which  you  have  brought  together 
for  the  sacrifice.’  They  agreed,  and  he  recited  for 
them  these  two  hymns  on  the  sixth  day.  Thus  the 
Angiras’  understood  the  sacrifice  and  the  life  in 
heaven.  Therefore,  when  the  Hotri  priest  recites 
these  two  hymns  on  the  sixth  day,  it  leads  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacrifice  and  of  the  life  in  heaven. 

“When  the  Angiras’  were  going  to  heaven  they 
said,  1 All  these  great  riches  are  thine,  0 Brah- 
man.’3 While  he  was  putting  them  together,  a 
man 4 in  dark  dress  came  up  from  the  north,  and  said, 

1 Two  hymns  ascribed  to  Nabhanedislitha,  occur  in  the  Rig- 
veda,  Mandala  x.  5.  1.  8s  2. 

2 These  words  are  taken  from  the  second  hymn  of  Nabha- 
nedishtha. 

3 The  text  is  sTT1P!T  but  the  commentator 

says,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  a thousand  cows  or  animals,  left  on  the 
spot  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  in  a different  6akha  of  this  Brah- 

mana  the  text  is  ^ <3TT3f  TTqj  ^fT_ 

4 The  commentator  says  that  this  is  Rudra,  the  lord  of  animals, 
and  that  this  is  clearly  indicated  in  a different  $akha,  where  the 

text  is  7f 
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‘ This  is  mine,  mine  is  what  is  left  on  the  sacred 
spot.’  Nfibhanedishtha  replied,  ‘They  gave  it  to 
me.’  The  man  said,  ‘ Then  let  us  ask  thy  father 
about  it.’  lie  went. to  his  father,  and  the  father  said, 

‘ Have  they  given  thee  nothing,  my  son?’  Nabhane- 
dishtha replied,  ‘ They  gave  me  a portion,  but  then  a 
man  in  dark  dress  came  up  from  the  north,  and  said, 

“ This  is  mine  ; mine  is  what  is  left  on  the  sacred  spot,” 
and  took  it.’  The  father  said,  ‘ It  belongs  to  him,  in- 
deed, my  son,  but  he  will  give  it  to  thee.’  There- 
upon Nabhanedishtha  went  back  and  said,  ‘ This  is 
thine  indeed,  0 reverend  sir;  thus  spoke  my  father.’ 

‘ This  I give  to  thee,’  replied  the  man,  ‘ who  hast 
spoken  the  truth.  Therefore  the  truth  must  be 
spoken  by  a man  who  knows  it.  These  verses  of 
Nabhanedishtha  give  great  riches.  They  gave  great 
riches ; and  he  understands  on  the  sixth  day  the  life 
in  heaven  who  knows  this.’  ” 

The  next  extract  is  taken  from  the  Satapatha- 
brahmana,  i.  8.  1.  1.  (Prap.  vi.  3.  1.  ) : — 

“ To  Manu  they  brought  in  the  morning  water  to 
wash.  As  they  bring  it  with  their  hands  for  the 
washing,  a fish  comes  into  the  hands  of  Manu  as  soon 
as  he  has  washed  himself. 

He  spoke  to  Manu  the  word : — ‘ Keep  me,  I 
shall  preserve  thee.’  Manu  said,  ‘ From  what  wilt 
thou  preserve  me?’  The  fish  said,  ‘The  flood  will 
carry  away  all  these  creatures.  I shall  preserve 
thee  from  it.’  ‘ How  canst  thou  be  kept  ? ’ said 
Manu. 

The  fish  replied,  ‘ As  long  as  we  are  small  there 
is  much  destruction  for  us  ; fish  swallows  fish.  First, 
then,  thou  must  keep  me  in  a jar.  If  I outgrow  it, 
dig  a hole,  and  keep  me  in  it.  If  I outgrow  this, 
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take  me  to  the  sea,  and  I shall  be  saved  from  de- 
struction.’ 

He  became  soon  a large  fish.  He  said  to  Manu, 
1 When  I am  full-grown,  in  the  same  year  the  flood 
will  come.  Build  a ship  then,  and  worship  me,  and 
when  the  flood  rises  go  into  the  ship,  and  I shall  pre- 
serve thee  from  it.’ 

Manu  brought  the  fish  to  the  sea,  after  he  had 
kept  him  thus.  And  in  the  year  which  the  fish  had 
pointed  out  Manu  had  built  a ship,  and  worshipped 
the  fish.  Then  when  the  flood  had  risen,  he  went 
into  the  ship.  The  fish  came  swimming  to  him,  and 
Manu  fastened  the  rope  of  the  ship  to  a horn  of  the 
fish.  The  fish  carried  him  by  it  over  the  northern 
mountain. 

The  fish  said,  ‘ I have  preserved  thee.  Bind  the 
ship  to  a tree.  May  the  water  not  cut  thee  asunder 
while  thou  art  on  the  mountain.  As  the  water  will 
sink,  thou  wilt  slide  down.’  Manu  slid  down  with 
the  water ; and  this  is  called  “ the  Slope  of  Manu  ” on 
the  northern  mountain.  The  flood  had  carried  away 
all  these  creatures,  and  thus  Manu  was  left  there 
alone. 

He  went  along  meditating  a hymn,  and  wishing 
for  offspring.  And  he  sacrificed  there  also  (a  paka- 
yajna).  Taking  clarified  butter,  coagulated  milk, 
whey  and  curds,  he  made  an  offering  to  the  waters. 
In  a year  a woman  was  brought  forth  from  it.  She 
rose  unctuous  and  trickling ; and  where  she  stood 
there  was  clarified  butter.  Mitra  and  Varuna  came 
to  meet  her. 

They  said  to  her,  ‘ Who  art  thou  ? ’ She  said, 
‘ The  daughter  of  Manu.’  1 Say  thou  art  ours,’  they 
said.  ‘ No,’  said  she ; ‘ he  who  has  begotten  me 
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to  him. I belong.’  Then  they  asked  her  to  be  their 
sister,  and  she  half  agreed  and  half  did  not  agree. 
She  went  off  and  came  to  Manu. 

Manu  said  to  her,  ‘ Who  art  thou  ? ’ She  said, 
‘ I am  thy  daughter.’  ‘ IJow  art  thou  my  daughter  ?’ 
he  asked.  She  replied,  ‘ The  oblations  which  thou 
hast  thrown  into  the  waters,  clarified  butter,  coagu- 
lated milk,  whey  and  curds,  by  them  thou  hast  be- 
gotten me.  I am  a blessing.  Praise  me  at  the  sacri- 
fice.  If  thou  praise  me  at  the  sacrifice,  thou  wilt  be 
rich  in  offspring  and  cattle.  Whatever  blessing  thou 
wilt  ask  by  me,  will  all  be  given  to  thee.’  Thus  he 
praised  her  in  the  middle  of  this  sacrifice ; for  the 
middle  of  the  sacrifice  is  that  which  comes  between 
the  introductory  and  the  final  prayers  (prayajas  and 
anuyajas). 

Manu  went  along  with  her,  meditating  a hymn, 
and  wishing  for  offspring ; and  by  her  he  begat  this 
offspring,  which  is  called  the  offspring  of  Manu, 
and  whatever  blessing  he  asked  was  all  given  to 

him. 

She  is  indeed  Ida.  Whoever  knows  this,  and 
goes  with  Ida,  he  begets  the  offspring  which  Manu 
begat ; and  whatever  blessing  he  asks  by  her,  is  all 
given  to  him.” 

These  extracts  from  the  Brahmanas  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  is  much  curious  information 
to  be  gathered  from  these  compilations.  In  spite  of 
their  general  dreariness,  the  Brahmanas  well  deserve 
to  be  preserved  from  destruction,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  help  of  European  editors.  It  is  true 
that  the  ceremonial,  the  vidhis,  can  be  better  studied 
in  the  Sutras,  but  if  we  want  to  know  what  meaning 
was  assigned  to  every  act  of  the  sacrifice,  such  as  it 
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had  been  handed  down  and  become  fixed  .in  the 
Bralnnanic  society  of  India,  long  before  the  composi- 
tion of  any  Brahmana,  we  must  consult  these  works. 
Though  their  professed  object  is  to  teach  the  sacrifice, 
they  allow  a much  larger  space  to  dogmatical,  exege- 
tical,  mystical  and  philosophical  speculations,  than  to 
the  ceremonial  itself.  They  appeal  continually  to 
earlier  authorities,  and  in  some  of  them,  particularly 
in  the  Kaushitaki-brahmana,  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  ancient  sages  are  so  well  confronted,  and  their 
respective  merits  so  closely  discussed,  that  we  some- 
times imagine  ourselves  reading  the  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy of  Jaimini.  According  to  the  views  of  native 
commentators,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Brah- 
manas consists  in  doubt,  deliberation,  and  discussion, 
and  the  word  Mimansa,  which  afterwards  became  the 
title  of  Jaimini’s  philosophy,  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Brahmanas  to  introduce  the  very  problems  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  Jaimini  and  his  followers. 
Of  course  the  discussion  is  not  a bond  fide  discussion. 
The  two  sides  of  every  question  are  stated,  but  they 
only  serve  to  lead  us  on  to  the  conclusion  which  the 
author  of  the  Brahmana  considers  in  the  light  of  a 
divine  revelation.  We  are  reminded  of  the  disputa- 
tions of  two  Doctors  of  Theology  who’ defend  for  a 
time  the  most  heretical  propositions  with  the  sharpest 
weapons  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  though  they  would 
extremely  regret  the  final  victory  of  that  cause  which, 
for  argument’s  sake,  they  are  called  upon  to  maintain. 
Never  was  dogmatism  more  successfully  veiled  under 
the  mask  of  free  discussion  than  in  the  Mimansa  or 
discussion  of  the  Brahmanas. 

The  fact  of  so  many  authorities  being  quoted  by 
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name  in  these  works  shows  that  the  Brahmanas  ex- 
hibit the  accumulated  thoughts  of  a long  succes- 
sion of  early  theologians  and  philosophers.  But  the 
very  earliest  of  these  sages  follow  a train  of  thought 
which  gives  a clear  evidence  of  a decaying  religion. 
The  Brfihmanas  presuppose,  not  only  a complete  col- 
lection of  the  ten  Mandalas  of  the  Rig-veda,  not  only 
the  establishment  of  a most  complicated  ceremonial, 
not  only  the  distribution  of  the  ceremonial  offices 
among  three  or  four  classes  of  priests,  but  a complete 
break  in  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  Aryan  settlers 
of  India.  At  the  time  when  the  law  was  laid  down 
about  the  employment  of  certain  hymns  at  certain 
parts  of  the  sacrifice,  the  original  meaning  of  these 
hymns,  and  the  true  conception  of  the  gods  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  had  been  lost.  The  meaning 
also  of  the  old  and  sacred  customs  by  which  their 
forefathers  had  hallowed  the  most  critical  epochs  of 
life  and  the  principal  divisions  of  the  year,  had  faded 
away  from  the  memory  of  those  whose  lucubrations 
on  the  purport  of  the  sacrifices  have  been  embalmed 
in  the  so-called  Arthavadas  of  the  Brahmanas.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Brahmana  period,  there  existed  various  Sakha3 
among  the  Bahvrichas.  The  collection  of  the  Rig- 
veda-sanhita  must  no  doubt  have  been  completed 
long  before  the  age  which  led  to  the  composition  of 
Brahmanas.  Various  readings  also  may  have  found 
their  way  into  that  collection  before  the  Brahmana 
period.  But  the  scrupulous  preservation  of  such 
variations,  which  were  the  natural  result  of  oral  tra- 
dition, seems  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brah- 
manas  than  to  that  of  an  earlier  age.  There  is  less 
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room  for  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  Vakhas  of  the 
Adhvaryus  and  Chhandogas.  They  do  belong  to  the 
Brahmana  period.  What  is  called  the  Taittiriya- 
sanhita  is  no  Sanliit&,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
but  was  originally  the  Brahmana  of  the  ancient 
Adhvaryus.  It  contains  the  description  of  the  sacri- 
fice, such  as  it  would  be  required  by  the  Adhvaryus. 
The  composition  of  a separate  Sanhita  in  their  be- 
half, the  so-called  Sanhita  of  the  White  Yajur- 
veda,  is  contemporaneous  with,  if  not  later  than,  the 
collection  of  the  Satapatha-Br&hmana.  We  therefore 
consider  all  the  Sakhas  of  the  Adhvaryus,  with  the 
exception  of  their  Sutra-sakhas,  as  Brahmana-sakhas 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  Brahmana  period. 
And  if  we  feel  more  hesitation  with  regard  to  the 
Sanhita  of  the  Chhandogas,  it  is  not  with  reference 
to  what  is  usually  called  the  Sama-veda-sanhita,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Ganas.  These  collections  of  hymns, 
though  they  have  a purely  ceremonial  object,  have  an 
air  of  antiquity,  and  we  could  hardly  understand  how 
the  Tandya-brahmana,  even  in  its  original  component 
parts,  could  have  arisen,  unless  we  suppose  that  there 
existed  previously  collections  and  groups  of  hymns, 
comprised  under  special  names,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Ganas.  Without,  therefore,  pronouncing  a definite 
opinion  on  the  existence  of  any  Vakhas  of  the  two 
minor  Yedas,  previous  to  the  first  appearance  of  Brah- 
mana literature,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  assertion, 
that  not  one  line  of  any  of  the  Brahmanas  which  we 
possess  could  have  been  composed,  until  after  the  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  after  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  ceremonial.  Not  one  of  the  Brah- 
manas was  composed  by  a Brahman  who  was  not 
either  a Bahvricha,  an  Adhvaryu,  or  a Chhandoga. 
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There  was  a fourth  class  of  superintending  priests, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  cognisant  of  the  duties 
of  all  the  three  other  classes:  but  there  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  neither  Br&hmana  nor  Sanhita  for 
their  special  benefit.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  superintendent  or  Brahman  might  indeed 
be  an  Adhvaryu,  or  even  a Chhandoga,  but  the  gene- 
ral rule  is  that  he  should  be  a Bahvricha  *,  because 
the  Bahvricha  had  the  widest  knowledge  of  Vedic 
hymns.  There  must  have  been  a time  when  every 
Brahman  who  had  to  act  as  a priest,  whatever  offices 
he  had  to  perform  at  the  sacrifice,  was  acquainted  with 
the  complete  body  of  the  sacred  hymns,  collected  in  the 
Big-veda.  But  of  that  time  no  traces  are  left  in  our 
Brahmanas.  Our  Brahmanas  know  of  no  hymns 
which  are  not  the  property  of  Ilotri,  Adhvaryu,  or 
Udgatri ; they  know  of  no  priests,  except  the  four 
classes  which  have  divided  between  themselves  all  the 
sacrifices,  and  have  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them, 
whether  they  officiate  singly  or  jointly.  Such  a 
system  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  a power- 
ful and  united  priesthood  ; its  origin  and  continuance 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  the  admission  of 
early  councils  and  canons.  Originally  every  sacrifice 
was  a spontaneous  act,  and  as  such  had  a meaning. 
"When  the  sacrifices  fell  into  the  hands  of  priests,  the 
priest  was  at  first  the  minister,  afterwards  the  repre- 
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fact  that  the  Kaushitakins  are  Bahvrichas. 
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sentative,  of  those  who  offered  the  sacrifice.  But  it 
is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  priestcraft  that  the  spoils 
are  divided,  and  certain  acts  made  the  monopoly  of 
certain  classes  of  priests.  All  this  had  taken  place 
before  the  rising  of  what  we  call  the  Brahmana  lite- 
rature, and  we  may  well  conceive  that  but  few 
traces  are  left  in  these  works  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  had  suggested  the  first  spontaneous 
acts  of  the  early  worshippers  of  India. 

The  transition  from  a natural  worship  to  an  arti- 
ficial ceremonial  may  take  place  gradually.  It  had 
taken  place  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Brah- 
mana period,  and  the  process  of  corruption  continued 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  periods,  till  at  last  the 
very  corruption  became  a principle  of  new  life. 
But  there  is  throughout  the  Brahmanas  such  a com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  original  intention  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  that  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  such  an  estrangement  could  have  taken  place, 
unless  there  had  been  at  some  time  or  other  a 
sudden  and  violent  break  in  the  chain  of  tradi- 
tion. The  author  of  the  Brahmanas  evidently 
imagined  that  those  ancient  hymns  were  written 
simply  for  the  sake  of  their  sacrifices,  and  whatever 
interpretation  they  thought  fit  to  assign  to  these  acts, 
the  same,  they  supposed,  had  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
hymns.  This  idea  has  vitiated  the  whole  system  of 
Indian  exegesis.  It  might  be  justified,  perhaps,  if  it 
had  only  been  applied  to  the  purely  sacrificial  hymns, 
particularly  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Sanhitas 
of  the  Sama-veda  and  Yajur-veda.  But  the  Rig- 
veda  too  has  experienced  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Indian  commentators,  and  the  stream  of 
tradition,  flowing  from  the  fountain-head  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  poets,  has,  like  the  waters  of  the  Sarasvati,  dis- 
appeared in  the  sands  of  a desert.  Not  only  was  the 
true  nature  of  the  gods,  as  conceived  by  the  early 
poets,  completely  lost  sight  of,  but  new  gods  were 
actually  created  out  of  words  which  were  never 
intended  as  names  of  divine  beings.  There  are 
several  hymns  in  the  Rig-veda  containing  questions 
as  to  who  is  the  true  or  the  most  powerful  god.  One 
in  particular  is  well  known,  in  which  each  ve'rse 
ends  with  the  inquiring  exclamation  of  the  poet ; 
“ Ivasmai  devaya  havisha  vidhema  ? ” “ To  which  god 

shall  we  sacrifice  with  our  offering?”  This,  and 
similar  hymns,  in  which  the  interrogative  pronoun 
occurred,  were  employed  at  various  sacrifices.  A 
rule  had  been  laid  down,  that  in  every  sacrificial 
hymn  there  must  be  a deity  addressed  by  the  poet. 
In  order  to  discover  a deity  where  no  deity  existed, 
the  most  extraordinary  objects,  such  as  a present,  a 
drum,  stones,  plants,  were  raised  to  the  artificial 
rank  of  deities.  In  accordance  with  the  same  system, 
we  find  that  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas  had  so 
completely  broken  with  the  past,  that,  forgetful  of 
the  poetical  character  of  the  hymns,  and  the  yearning 
of  the  poets  after  the  unknown  god,  they  exalted  the 
interrogative  pronoun  itself  into  a deity,  and  acknow- 
ledged a god  Iva  or  Who  ? In  the  Taittiriya-sanhita1 
(i.  7.  6.  6.),  in  the  Kaushitaki-brahraana  (xxiv.  4.), 
in  the  Tandya-brahmana  (xv.  10.),  and  in  the  Sata- 
patha-brahmana,  whenever  interrogative  verses  occur, 
the  author  states,  that  Ka  is  Prajapati,  or  the  Lord 
of  Creatures  (Prajapatir  vai  Kali).  Nor  did  they 
stop  here.  Some  of  the  hymns  in  which  the  inter- 
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rogative  pronoun  occurred  were  called  K ad  vat,  i.  e. 
having  had  or  quid.  But  soon  a new  adjective  was 
formed,  and  not  only  the  hymns,  but  the  sacrifice 
also,  offered  to  the  god,  were  called  Kdya , or  who-ish. 
This  word,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
Latin  cujus,  cuja,  cujum,  but  is  merely  the  artificial 
product  of  an  effete  mind,  is  found  in  the  Taittiriya- 
sanhita  (i.  8.  3.  1.),  and  in  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita 
(xxiv.  15.).  At  the  time  of  Panini  this  word  had 
acquired  such  legitimacy  as  to  call  for  a separate  rule 
explaining  its  formation  (Pan.  iv.  2.  25.).  The  Com- 
mentator here  explains  Ka  by  Brahman.  After  this, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  in  the  later  Sanskrit  lite- 
rature of  the  Puranas,  Ka  appears  as  a recognised 
god,  as  the  supreme  god,  with  a genealogy  of  his 
own,  perhaps  even  with  a wife  ; and  that  in  the  laws 
of  Manu,  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  marriage, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prajapati-mar- 
riage,  occurs  under  the  monstrous  title  of  Kaya. 

What  is  more  natural  than  that  the  sun  should  be 
called  in  the  hymns,  golden-handed  ? The  Bralimana, 
however,  affected  with  a kind  of  voluntary  blindness, 
must  needs  explain  this  simple  epithet  by  a story  of 
the  sun  having  lost  his  hand,  and  having  received 
instead  a hand  made  of  gold. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  these  instances,  as 
every  page  of  the  Brahmanas  contains  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Vedic  poetry,  and 
the  purport  of  the  original  Vedic  sacrifices,  were 
both  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  authors  of  the 
Brahmanas.  But  although  we  thus  perceive  the  wide 
chasm  between  the  Bralimana  period  and  that  period 
by  which  it  is  preceded,  we  have  still  to  answer  the 
question  whether  any  probable  limits  can  be  assigned 
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to  the  duration  of  this  literary  period.  The  Brah- 
manas are  not  the  work  of  a few  individuals.  By 
whomsoever  they  were  brought  into  that  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  them,  no  one  can  claim  the 
sole  authorship  of  the  dogmas  which  are  incorpor- 
ated in  each  Brahmana.  The  Brahmanas  represent  a 
complete  period  during  which  the  whole  stream  of 
thought  flowed  in  one  channel,  and  took,  at  least  in 
that  class  which  alone  sustained  intellectual  activity, 
the  form  of  prose  never  before  applied  to  literary 
productions.  There  are  old  and  new  Brahmanas, 
but  the  most  modern  hardly  differ  in  style  and  lan- 
guage from  the  most  ancient.  The  old  Brahmanas 
passed  through  several  changes,  represented  by  the 
Brahmana-6akh&s,  and  even  the  most  modern  were 
not  exempt  from  these  modifications.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  the  Brahmana  period  must  com- 
prehend the  first  establishment  of  the  threefold 
ceremonial,  the  composition  of  separate  Br&hmanas, 
the  formation  of  Brahmana-charanas,  and  the  schism 
between  old  and  new  Charanas,  and  their  various 
collections,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  bring  the 
whole  within  a shorter  space  than  200  years.  Of 
course  this  is  merely  conjectural ; but  it  would  re- 
quire a greater  stretch  of  imagination  to  account  for 
the  production  in  a smaller  number  of  years  of  that 
mass  of  Brahmanic  literature  which  still  exists,  or  is 
known  to  have  existed.  Were  we  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Br&hraanas  themselves,  we  should  have 
much  less  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  great  variety 
of  authors  quoted,  and  of  opinions  stated  in  the  Brah- 
manas. They  contain  lists  of  teachers  through  whom 
the  Brahmanas  were  handed  down,  which  would 
extend  the  limits  of  this  age  to  a very  considerable 
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degree.  The  Chhandogas  have  assigned  a separate 
Brahmana  to  the  list  of  their  teachers,  viz.  the  Van&a- 
brahmana,  a work  the  existence  of  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  called  into  question,  as  a copy  of  it  existed 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.1  In  the  Satapatha-brah- 
rnana  these  lists  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  various 
sections.  There  seems  to  be  no  imaginable  object  in 
inventing  these  long  lists,  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Brahmans  they  would  have  been  much  too  short  for 
the  extravagant  antiquity  assigned  to  their  sacred 
books.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  links  in 
each  chain  of  teachers,  the  lists  have  an  appearance 
of  authenticity  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Indian  com- 
positions. The  number  of  teachers  in  the  Vansa- 
brahmana  amounts  to  53,  the  last  of  them,  Kasyapa, 
the  father,  having  received  the  tradition  from  Agni, 
or  the  god  of  fire.  From  Agni  the  tradition  is 
further  traced  to  Indra,  Yayu  (wind),  Mrityu 
(death),  Prajapati  (the  Lord  of  Creation),  and  lastly 
to  Brahman,  the  Self-existing.  From  Kasyapa,  down 
to  Radha  Gautama,  his  26th  successor,  the  line  of 
teachers  seems  to  have  been  undivided.  Radha 
Gautama  had  two  pupils,  who  apparently  became  the 
founders  of  different  schools.  One  is  called  AnSu 
Dhananjayya,  who  received  instruction  from  Radha 
Gautama  and  Amavasya  Sandilyayana ; the  other, 
Gobhila,  had  no  teacher  besides  Radha.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Gobhila  are  eleven  in  number,  while  those 
of  Ansu  Dhananjayya  are  twenty-five. 

In  the  Satapatha-brahmana  we  find  four  Vansas. 


' Prof.  Weber’s  recent  edition  of  this  tract,  is  the  best  amende 
he  could  have  made  for  his  former  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  this  and  other  Brahmanas  of  the  Sama-vcda. 
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The  most  important  of  them  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  and  consists  of  fifty-five  names  ; the  last 
of  the  human  teachers  being  again  Ivasyapa,  who 
here  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  revelation  from 
Vach,  the  goddess  of  speech.  She  received  it  through 
Ambhini  from  Aditya,  the  sun.  Among  the  succes- 
sors of  Ivasyapa  we  mark  the  10th,  Yajnavalkya,  the 
pupil  of  Uddalaka  and  the  teacher  of  Asuri ; and 
the  15th,  Sanjiviputra.  Sanjiviputra  seems  to  have 
united  two  lines  of  teachers ; he  was  the  pupil  of 
Karsakeyiputra,  and,  according  to  the  Vansa  of  the 
10th  book,  he  was  likewise  the  pupil  of  M&ndfikayani, 
the  9th  successor  of  Tura  Ivavasheya,  who  is  fabled 
to  have  received  his  revelation,  not  through  the  agency 
of  Vach,  Ambhini,  and  Aditya,  but  direct  from  Praja- 
pati  and  the  self-existing  Brahman.  There  are  two 
other  Van&as,  one  at  the  end  of  the  Madhukanda,  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  Yajnavalkiya-kanda.  Both  are, 
in  reality,  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  Vansa,  their 
differences  arising  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
recurrence  of  similar  names.  That  of  the  Madhu- 
kanda consists  of  sixty  names,  only  forty-five  or 
forty-six  of  which  have  an  historical  appearance. 
The  principal  divine  teachers  after  Brahman,  the 
Self-existing,  are  Parameshthin  (Prajapati?),  Mrityu 
(death),  Dadhyach,  Atharvana,  and  the  two  Asvins. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ivhila-kanda  a fifth  list  is  found, 
not  a Vansa,  but  a list  of  teachers  who  handed  down 
the  Vansa.  This  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  Uddalaka 
Aruneya,  the  teacher  of  Yajnavalkya,  as  its  original 
author. 
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Lists  of  Teachers  from  the  Satapatha-Brahinana. 


Madhukanda 

1.  Saurpanayya. 

2.  Gautama. 

3.  Vatsya. 

4.  Vatsya  and  Parasarya.1 

5.  Sankritya  and  B ha- 

rad  v^Lj  a. 

6.  Audavahi  and  han- 

dily a. 

7.  Vaijavapa  and  Gau- 

tama. 

8.  Vaijavapayana  and 

Vaishtapureya. 

9.  Sandilya  and  Rauhi- 

nayana. 

10.  Saunaka  and  Atreya, 

and  Raibhya. 

11.  Pautim&shy&yanaand 

Kaundinyayana. 

12.  Kaundinya. 

13.  Kaundinya. 

14.  Kaundinya  and  A g- 

nivesya. 

15.  Saitava. 

16.  Parasarya. 

17.  Jatukarnya. 


Yajnavalkiya-kanda. 

The  same  as  in  the  Ma- 
dhukanda. 


Jaivantayana  instead  of 
Atreya. 

The  same  as  in  the  Ma- 
dhukanda. 

Kaundinyau. 

Aurnavabhah. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya. 

Kaundinya  and  Agni- 
vesya. 

Saitava. 

The  same  as  in  the  Ma- 
dhukanda. 


1 When  there  are  two  teachers,  it  is  always  the  second  through 
whom  the  tradition  was  carried  on,  except  in  No.  28.  where  there 
has  evidently  been  a great  confusion. 
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Madhukanila. 

18.  Bharadvaja. 

19.  Bharadvaja  and  Asu- 

rayana  and  Gauta- 
ma. 

20.  Bharadvaja. 

21.  Vaijavapayana. 

22.  KauSiktlyani. 

23.  Ghritakausika. 

24.  P&rasaryayana. 

25.  Par&sarya. 

26.  J&tukarnya. 

27.  Bh&radv&ja. 

28.  Bharadvaja  and  Asu- 

rayana,  and  Y aska 

29.  Traivani. 

30.  Aupajandhani. 

31.  Asuri. 

32.  Bharadvaja. 

33.  Atreya. 

34.  Manti. 

35.  Gautama. 

36.  Gautama. 

37.  Vatsya. 


Yajnavalkiya-kanda. 


Valtikiikausika. 

Kashayana. 

Saukariiyana. 


-desunt. 


Traivani. 

Aupajandhani.1 

Asuri. 


1 The  Yajnavalkiya-kanda  inserts  here  : Sayakayana. 

Kausikayani  (22). 
Ghritakausika  (23). 
Parasaryayana  (24). 
Parasarya  (25). 

Jatukarnya  (26). 
Bharadvaja  (27). 
Bharadvaja  and 
Asurayana  and  Yaska  (28). 
Traivani  (29). 
Aupajandhani  (30). 
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Madhukanda. 

38.  Sandilya. 

39.  Kaisorya  Kapya. 

40.  Kumaraharita. 

41.  Galava. 

42.  Yidarbhikaundinya. 

43.  Yatsanapat  Babhrava. 

44.  Pathas  Saubhara. 

45.  Ayasya  Angirasa. 

46.  Abhuti  Tvashtra. 

47.  Yisvarupa  Tvashtra. 

48.  The  two  Asvins. 

49.  Dadhyach  Atharvana. 

50.  Atharvan  Daiva. 

51.  Mrityu  Pradhvansana. 

52.  Pradhvansana. 

53.  Ekarshi. 

54.  Yiprajitti. 

55.  Yyashti. 

56.  Sanaru. 

57.  Sanatana. 

58.  Sanaga. 

59.  Parameshthin. 

60.  Brahman  Svayambhu. 

Last  Book. 

1.  Bharadvaji-putra. 

2.  Yatsim^ndavi-putra. 

3.  Parasari-putra. 

4.  G5,rgi-putra. 

5.  Parasari-kaundini-putra. 

6.  Gargi-putra. 

7.  Gargi-putra. 

8.  Badeyi-putra. 
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9.  Maushiki-putra. 

10.  Hiirikarni-putra. 

11.  Bharadv&ji-putra. 

12.  Paingi-putra. 

13.  Saunaki-putra. 

14.  Ka&yapivalakyainathari-putra. 

15.  Kautsi-putra. 

16.  Baudhi-putra. 

17.  Salankayani-putra. 

18.  V arshagani-putra. 

19.  Gautami-putra. 

20.  Atreyi-putra. 

21.  Gautami-putra. 

22.  Vatsi-putra. 

23.  Bharadvaji-putra. 

24.  Para&ari-putra. 

25.  Varkaruni-putra. 

26.  Artabh&gi-putra. 

27.  Saungi-putra. 

28.  Sankriti-putra. 

29.  Alambi-putra. 

30.  Alambayani-putra. 

31.  Jayanti-putra. 

32.  Mandtikayani-putra. 

33.  Manduki-putra. 

34.  Sdndili-putra. 

35.  Rathitari-putra. 

36.  Kraunchiki-putrau. 

37.  Vaidabhriti-putra. 

38.  Bhaluki-putra. 

39.  Prachinayogi-putra. 

40.  Sanjivi-putra. 

41.  Karsakeyi-putra. 

42.  Prasni-putra  Asurivasin. 


Xth  Book. 
Sanjivi-putra. 
Mandukayani. 
Mandavya. 
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43.  A&urayana,  Ivautsa. 

44.  Asuri.  Mahitthi. 

45.  Yajnavalkya.(Yaja-  Yamakaksh  ay  an  n . 
saneya  Yajnavalkya,  Ivh.) 

46.  Uddalaka.  (Udda-  Y&tsya. 
laka  Aruneya,  Kh.) 

47.  Arana.  Sandilya. 


48.  Upavesi.  Kusri. 

49.  Kusri.  Yajnavachas  Rajastamba 

yana. 

50.  Vajasravas.  Tura  Kdvasheya.1 

51.  Jihvavat  Badhyoga.  Prajapati. 

52.  Asita  Y&rshagana.  Brahman  Svayambhu. 

53.  Harita  Kasyapa. 

54.  Silpa  Kasyapa. 

55.  Kasyapa Naidhruvi. 

56.  Yach. 

57.  Ambhini. 

58.  Aditya. 


Khila-Jcdnda. 


Satyakama  Jabala. 
Janaki  Ayasthuna. 
Chuda  Bhagavitti. 
Madhuka  Paingya. 
Yhjasaneya  Yajnavalkya. 
CJddalaka  Aruneya. 


Varna  of  the  Sdma-veda. 

1.  Sarvadatta  Gargya. 

2.  Budrabhuti  Drahyayani. 

3.  Trata  Aishumata. 


1 The  priest  of  Janamejaya  Parikshita,  at  his  Abhisheka  sacri 
fice,  is  called  Tura  Kavasheya  in  the  Ait.-br.  viii.  21. 
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4.  Nigada  Parnavalki. 

5.  Girisarman  Kantheviddhi. 

6.  Brahmavriddhi  Chhandogam&haki. 

7.  Mitravarchas  Sthairakayana. 

8.  Supratita  Aulundya. 

9.  Brihaspatigupta  Sayasthi. 

10.  Bhavatrata  Sayasthi. 

11.  Kustuka  Sarkaraksha. 

1 2.  Sravanadatta  Kauliala. 

13.  Su&arada  Salankayana. 

14.  tlrjayat  Aupamanyava. 

15.  Bhanumat  Aupa-  Aryamabh&ti  lvtdabava. 
manyava. 

16.  Anandaja  Chandha-  Bhadra6arma  Kausika. 
nay  ana. 

17.  Samba  Sarkara-  Pushy  ay  asas  Audavraji. 
ksha,  and  Ivamboja  Aupa- 
manyava. 

18.  Madragara  Saunga-  Sankara  Gautama, 
yani. 

19.  Sati  Aushtrakshi.  Aryamaradha  Gobhila  and 

Pushamitra  Gobhila. 

20.  Susravas  Varsha-  Asvamitra  Gobhila. 
ganya. 

21.  PratarahnaKauhala.Varunamitra  Gobhila. 

22.  Ivetu  Vajya.  Mulamitra  Gobhila. 

23.  MitravindaKauhala.Yatsamitra  Gobhila. 

24.  Sunitha  Ivapatava.  Gaulgulaviputra  Gobhila. 

25.  Sutemanas  Sandi-  Briliadvasu  Gobhila  (pit4). 
lyayana. 

26.  Ansu  Dhananjayya.  Gobhila. 

v ^ / 

27.  Am&v&sya  Sandilyayana  and  Radha  Gautama. 

28.  Gatri  Gautama. 
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29.  Samvargajit  L&makayana. 

30.  Sakadasa  Bhadit&yana. 

31.  Yiehakshana  Tandy  a. 

32.  Gardabhimukha  Sandily&yana. 

33.  Udarasandilya  (the  father). 

34.  Atidhanvan  Saunaka  and  Masaka  Gargya. 

35.  Sthiraka  Gargya  (the  father). 

36.  Yasishtha  Chaikitaneya. 

37.  Yasishtha  Araihanya  (a  prince). 

38.  Sumantra  Babhrava  Gautama. 

39.  Susha  Yahneya  Bharadvaja. 

40.  Arala  Darteya  Saunaka. 

41.  Driti- Aindrota  Saunaka  (the  father). 

42.  Indrota  Saunaka  (the  father).1 

43.  Yrishasushna  Yatavata. 

44.  Nikothaka  Bh&yajatya. 

45.  Pratithi  Devataratha. 

46.  Devataras  Savasayana  (the  father). 

47.  Savas  (the  father). 

48.  Agnibhu  Kasyapa. 

49.  Indrabhu  Kasyapa. 

50.  Mitrabhu  Kasyapa. 

51.  Yibhandaka  Kasyapa  (the  father). 

52.  Rishyasringa  Kasyapa  (the  father). 

53.  Kasyapa  (the  father). 

54.  Agni  (fire).- 

55.  Indra. 

56.  Y&yu  (wind). 

57.  Mrityu  (death). 

58.  Prajapati  (Lord  of  Creation). 

59  Brahman  Svayambhu. 

1 The  priest  of  Janamejaya  Parikshita,  at  his  Horse  sacrifice,  is 
called  Indrota  (Daivapa)  Saunaka  in  the  Satapatha,  xiii.  5.  4.  1., 
and  in  the  Mahabh.  xii.  5595.  seq.  Cf.  "Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  pp. 
203.  483. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how  these  long  strings 
of  names  are  to  be  accounted  for,  whatever  system  of 
chronology  we  adopt.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  the 
Vansas  of  the  Bahvrichas  and  the  ancient  Adhvar- 
yus,  we  might  perhaps  see  more  clearly.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  these  two,  which  are  deci- 
dedly the  two  most  ancient  Vedas,  seem  to  have  had 
no  Vansas  at  all.  However  this  may  be  explained 
hereafter,  certain  it  is,  — and  these  long  lists  of  names 
teach  at  least  this  one  thing, — that  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves looked  upon  the  Brahmana  period  as  a long- 
continued  succession  of  teachers,  reaching  from  the 
time  when  these  lists  were  made  and  recited  to  the 
most  distant  antiquity,  back  to  the  very  dynasties  of 
their  gods.  If,  therefore,  we  limit  the  age  of  the 
Brahmanas  to  the  two  centuries  from  600  to  800  b.c., 
it  is  more  likely  that  hereafter  these'  limits  will  have 
to  be  extended  than  that  they  will  prove  too  wide. 

There  is  one  work  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
before  we  leave  the  Brahmana  period,  the  Gopatha- 
brahmana.  It  is  the  Brahmana  of  the  Brahma-veda, 
the  Veda  of  the  Atharvangiras’  or  Bhrigu-Angiras’. 
This  Veda  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Brahmans,  and  though  in  later  times 
it  obtained  the  title  of  the  fourth  Veda,  there  was 
originally  a broad  distinction  between  the  magic 
formulas  of  the  Atharvangiras’  and  the  hymns  of 
the  Bahvrichas,  the  Chhandogas,  and  the  Adhvaryus. 
Madhusudana  states  the  case  simply  and  clearly. 
“The  Veda,”  he  says,  “is  divided  into  Rich,  Yajush 
and  Saman  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  sacri- 
fice under  its  three  different  forms.  The  duties  of  the 
Hotri  priests  are  performed  with  the  Rig-veda,  those 
of  the  Adhvaryu  priests  with  the  Yajur-veda,  those 
of  the  Udgatri  priests  with  the  Sama-veda.  The  duties 
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of  the  Brahman  and  the  sacrificer  are  contained  in  all 
the  three.  The  Atharva-veda,  on  the  contrary,  is  totally 
different.  It  is  not  used  for  the  sacrifice,  but  only 
teaches  how  too  appease,  to  bless,  to  curse,  &c.”  But 
although  the  hymns  of  the  Atharvans  were  not  from  the 
first  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  Brahmana  of  the  Atharvans  belongs 
clearly  to  the  same  literary  period  which  saw  the  rise 
of  the  other  Brahmanas  ; and  though  it  does  not  share 
the  same  authority  as  the  Brahmanas  of  the  three 
great  Yedas,  it  is  written  in  the  same  language,  and 
breathes  the  same  spirit.  The  MSS.  of  this  work  are 
extremely  scarce,  and  the  copy  which  I use  (E.  I.  H. 
2142)  is  hardly  legible.  The  remarks,  therefore, 
which  I have  to  offer  on  this  work  will  necessarily  be 
scanty  and  incomplete. 

The  original  division  of  the  Yeda,  and  of  the  Yedic 
ceremonial,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a threefold  division. 
The  Brahmans  speak  either  of  one  Yeda  or  of  three  ; of 
one  officiating  priest,  or  of  three.  “ Trayi  vidy&,”  the 
threefold  knowledge,  is  constantly  used  in  the  Brah- 
manas 1 with  reference  to  their  sacred  literature.  This, 
however,  proves  by  no  means  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Brahmanas  were  composed  the  songs  of  the  Atharvan- 
giras’  did  not  yet  exist.  It  only  shows  that  originally 
they  formed  no  part  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Brah- 
mans. In  some  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  Atharvangiras’ 
are  mentioned.  The  passage  translated  before  (p.  38.) 
shows  that  at  the  time  when  the  Satapatha-br&hmana 
was  composed  the  songs  of  the  Atharvangiras’  were  not 
only  known,  but  had  been  collected,  and  had  actually 
obtained  the  title  of  Veda.  Their  original  title  was  the 
Atharvangiras’  or  the  Bhrigvangiras’,  or  the  Atharvans, 
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and  these  very  titles  show  that  songs  which  could  be 
quoted  in  such  a manner1,  must  have  been  of  ancient 
date,  and  must  have  had  a long  life  in  the  oral  tradition 
of  India.  Their  proper  position  with  reference  to  the 
other  Yedas  is  well  marked  in  a passage  of  the  Tait- 
tiriyaranyaka  (viii.  3.),  where  the  Yajush  is  called 
the  head,  the  Rich  the  right,  the  Saman  the  other 
side,  the  Adesa  (the  Upanishad)  the  vital  breath,  and 
the  Atharv&ngiras’  the  tail. 

The  songs  known  under  the  name  of  the  Atharvan- 
giras’  formed  probably  an  additional  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice from  a very  early  time.  They  were  chiefly  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  influence  of  any  untoward 
event  that  might  happen  during  the  sacrifice.  They 
also  contained,  imprecations  and  blessings,  and  various 
formulas,  such  as  popular  superstition  would  be  sure 
to  sanction  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  If  once 
sanctioned,  however,  these  magic  verses  would  soon 
grow  in  importance,  nay,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  other 
Yedas  would  necessarily  become  useless  without  the 
power  of  remedying  accidents,  such  as  could  hardly  be 
avoided  in  so  complicated  a ceremonial  as  that  of  the 
Brahmans.  As  that  power  was  believed  to  reside  in 
the  songs  of  the  Atharvangiras’,  a knowledge  of  these 
songs  became  necessarily  an  essential  part  of  the 
theological  learning  of  ancient  India. 

According  to  the  original  distribution  of  the  sacri- 
ficial offices  among  the  four  classes  of  priests,  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  sacrifice,  and  the  remedying  of 
any  mistake  that  might  have  happened  belonged  to  the 
Brahman.  He  had  to  know  the  three  Yedas,  to  followin 
his  mind  the  whole  sacrifice,  and  to  advise  the  other 
priests  on  all  doubtful  points.2  If  it  was  the  office 

1 See  page  362.  2 Sayana’s  Introduction  to  the  Rig-veda,  p.  3.1. 3. 
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of  the  Brahman  to  remedy  mistakes  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifice,  and  if,  for  that  purpose,  the 
formulas  of  the  Atharvangiras’  were  considered  of 
special  efficacy,  it  follows  that  it  was  chiefly  the 
Brahman  who  had  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  these 
formulas.  Now  the  office  of  the  Brahman  was  con- 
tested by  the  other  classes  of  priests.  The  Bahvrichas 
maintain  that  the  office  of  Brahman  should  be  held 
by  a Bahvricha  (Hotri),  the  Adhvaryus  maintain 
that  it  belongs  to  one  of  their  own  body,  and  the 
Chhandogas  also  preferred  similar  claims.  It  was 
evidently  the  most  important  office,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, though  not  always,  it  was  held  by  the  Puro- 
hita,  the  hereditary  family  priest.  Certain  families 
also  claimed  a peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  of  Brah- 
man, such  as  the  Yasishthas  and  Yi&vamitras.  (See 
p.  92.) 

Because  a knowledge  of  the  songs  of  the  Atharvan- 
giras’  was  most  important  to  the  Brahman  orPurohita1, 
these  songs  themselves,  when  once  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a Yeda,  were  called  the  Yedaof  the  Brahman, 
or  the  Brahma-veda.  In  the  Gopatha-brahmana  the 
title  of  Brahma-veda  does  not  occur.2  But  the  songs 
of  the  Atharvangiras’  are  mentioned  there.  They  are 
called  both  Atharvana-veda  (i.  5.),  and  Angirasa- 
veda  (i.  8.),  and  they  are  repeatedly  represented  as 
the  proper  Yeda  for  the  Brahman.  Thus  we  read 
(iii.  1.):  “Let  a man  elect  a Hotri  who  knows  the 
Rich,  an  Adhvaryu  who  knows  the  Yajush,  an 
Udgatri  who  knows  the  Saman,  a Brahman  who 
knows  the  Atharvangiras’.”  It  seems  in  fact  the 
principal  object  of  the  Gopatha  to  show  the  necessity 

1 Yajnavalkya’s  Law-book,  i.  312. 

2 See,  however,  i.  22. 
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of  four  Vedas.  A carriage,  we  are  told,  does  not 
proceed  with  less  than  four  wheels,  an  animal  does 
not  walk  with  less  than  four  feet,  nor  will  the  sacrifice 
be  perfect  with  less  than  four  Vedas.1  But  although 
a knowledge  of  the  fourth  Veda  is  thus  represented 
as  essential  to  the  Brahman,  it  is  never  maintained 
that  such  a knowledge  would  be  sufficient  by  itself 
to  enable  a person  to  perform  the  offices  of  a Brah- 
man. Like  the  Chhandogas  (Rv.  Bh.  vol.  i.  page  3.), 
the  Atharvanikas  also  declare  that  the  whole  sacrifice 
is  performed  twice,  once  in  words,  and  once  in 
thought.  It  is  performed  in  words  by  the  Hotri, 
Udgatri,  and  Adhvaryu  separately  ; it  is  performed 
in  thought  by  the  Brahman  alone  (Gop.  Br.  vol.  iii.  2.). 
The  Brahman,  therefore,  had  to  know  all  the  three 
Vedas  and  in  addition  the  formulas  of  the  Athar- 
vangiras’.  It  is  a common  mistake  in  later  writers  to 
place  the  Atharva-veda  coordinate  with  the  other 
Vedas,  and  to  represent  it  as  the  Veda  of  the  Brah- 
man. The  Gopatha-brahmana  raises  no  such  claims. 
When  it  describes  the  type  of  the  sacrifice,  it  says  : 
Agni  (fire)  was  the  Hotri, 

Vayu  (wind)  the  Adhvaryu, 

Silrya  (sun)  the  Udgatri, 

Chandramas  (moon)  the  Brahman, 

Parjanya  (rain)  the  Sadasya, 

Oshadhi  and  Vanaspati  (shrubs  and  trees)  the 
Chamasadhvaryus, 


1 At  the  end  of  the  fifth  Prapathaka  we  read  : 

rrxt  11 
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The  Visve  Devas  were  the  Hotrakas, 

The  Atharvangiras’,  the  Goptris  or  protectors. 

In  another  place  (v.  24.)  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  sacrifice  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

Hotri,  Maitravaruna,  Achhavaka,  Gravastut  (Rig- 
veda),  1 — 4. 

Adhvaryu,  Pratiprasthatri,  Neshtri,  Unnetri 
( Yajur-veda),  5 — 8. 

Udgatri,  Prastotri,  Subrahmanya,  Pratihartri 
(Sama-veda),  9 — 12. 

Brahman,  Brahmanachhansin,  Potri,  Agnidhra 
(Atharvangiras’),  13 — 16. 

Sadasya,  17. 

Patni  dikshita  (the  wife),  18. 

Samitri  (the  immolator),  19. 

Grihapati  (the  lord),  20. 

Angiras,  21. 

Here  we  see  that  besides  the  four  Brahman-priests 
to  whom  a knowledge  of  the  Atharvangiras’  is  recom- 
mended, there  were  other  priests  who  are  called 
Goptris,  i.  e.  protectors  or  Angiras’,  and  whose  special 
office  it  was  to  protect  the  sacrifice  by  means  of  the 
magical  formulas  of  the  Atharvangiras’,  against  the 
effects  of  any  accidents  that  might  have  happened. 
Such  was  the  original  office  of  the  Atharvans  at  the 
Yedic  sacrifices,  and  a large  portion  of  the  Gopatha- 
brahmana  (i.  13.;  i.  22.)  is  taken  up  with  what  is 
called  the  Virishta,  the  Lina,  the  Yatayama,  or  what- 
ever else  the  defects  in  a sacrifice  are  called,  which 
must  be  made  good  (sandhana)  by  certain  hymns, 
verses,  formulas,  or  exclamations.  There  are  long 
discussions  on  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  these 
salutary  formulas,  on  their  hidden  meaning,  and  their 
miraculous  power.  The  syllable  Om,  the  so-called 
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Vyahritis,  and  other  strange  sounds  arc  recommended 
for  various  purposes,  and  works  such  as  the  Sarpa- 
veda,  Pi£acha-veda,  Asura-veda,  Itihfi^a-veda,  Purana- 
veda,  arc  referred  to  as  authorities  (i.  10.). 

Although,  however,  the  Gopatha-brahmana  is  more 
explicit  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  than  the  Brah- 
manas  of  the  other  Vedas,  the  subject  itself  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  it.  The  question  of  expiation  or 
penance  (praya&chitta)  is  fully  discussed  in  the  other 
Vedas,  and  remedies  are  suggested  for  all  kinds  of 
mishaps.  The  ceremonial  in  general  is  discussed  in 
the  Gopatha  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
Br&hmanas.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little,  if  any,  dif- 
ference between  the  Gopatha  and  the  other  Brah- 
manas,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  traces  of  its 
more  recent  origin.  It  begins  with  a theory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  such  as  we  find  in  many  places 
of  the  other  Brahmanas.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  it  except  one  idea,  which  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Brahman  (neuter),  the  self- 
existing,  burns  with  a desire  to  create,  and  by  means 
of  his  heat,  sweat  is  produced  from  his  forehead,  and 
from  all  the  pores  of  his  body.  These  streams  of 
sweat  are  changed  into  water.  In  the  water  Brahman 
perceives  his  own  shadow,  and  falls  in  love  with  it. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  in  the  progress  of 
creation,  which  is  ultimately  to  lead  to  the  birth  of 
Bhrigu  and  Atharvan.  Atharvan  is  represented  as 
the  real  Prajapati,  or  Lord  of  Creation.  From  him 
twenty  classes  of  poets,  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  Anukramani,  are  produced,  and  their  poems 
are  said  to  have  formed  the  Atharvana-veda. 

Then  follows  a new  series  of  creation.  Brahman 
creates  the  earth  from  his  feet,  the  sky  from  his 
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belly,  heaven,  from  liis  skull.  He  then  creates  three 
gods:  Agni  (fire)  for  the  earth,  Vayu  (wind),  for  the 
sky,  and  Aditya  (sun)  for  the  heaven.  Lastly,  he 
creates  the  three  Vedas : the  Rig-veda  proceeds  from 
Agni,  the  Yajur-veda  from  Vayu,  the  Sama-veda  from 
Aditya.  The  three  Vyahritis  also,  or  sacred  sylla- 
bles ( bliuk , bliuvah , svar ),  are  called  into  existence. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  nothing  is  here  said  of 
the  fourth  Veda ; its  origin  is  described  separately, 
and  its  second  name,  Angirasa,  is  explained  in  detail. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  more  modern  ideas 
in  the  Gopatha-brahmana,  till  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  Prapathaka,  This  is  the  last  Prapathaka  of 
the  Gopatha-brahmana,  properly  so  called.  The  text 
is  very  corrupt,  but  it  seems  to  contain  an  admission 
that,  besides  the  twenty-one  sacrifices  which  are  ac- 
knowledged in  all  the  Vedic  writings,  the  Angiras’ 
had  some  new  sacrifices  of  their  own.1  That  the  Go- 
patha-brahmana was  composed  after  the  schism  of  the 
Charakas  and  Vajasaneyins,  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  where  the  first  lines  of  the  other 
Vedas  are  quoted  in  the  Gopatha,  the  first  line  of  the 

1 Wri  wt:  ^ vrercw  rrtfar- 

i ?r  ^rtTT  *rf?r  (?) 

^ ^rr:  gVTW:l!  And  again 

STsTT  «|rf*TT  WT  f%  ^Tf?r%trr 

^TRTT^ITII  rWr^T  ^TSTT 

^ 7TfrT:ll 
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Yajur-veda  is  taken  from  the  Vajasaneyins,  and  not 
from  the  Taittiriyas. 

The  five  Prap&thakas  which  we  have  hitherto  dis- 
cussed, form  only  the  first  part  of  the  Gopatha-brfih- 
mana.  There  is  a second  part,  called  the  Uttara- 
brahmana,  which  consists  of  more  than  five  Prapa- 
thakas.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  exact  numbers, 
as  the  MS.  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
book.  It  is  likewise  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Atharva-veda,  and  quoted  by  the  name  of  Gopatha. 
In  this  second  part  we  meet  repeatedly  with  long 
passages  which  are  taken  from  other  Brahmanas. 
Sometimes  they  coincide  literally,  sometimes  the  dif- 
ferences are  no  greater  than  what  we  find  in  different. 
Sakhas  of  the  same  Brahmana.  Thus  the  legend  of 
the  sacrifice  running  away  from  the  gods,  which  is 
told  in  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  i.  18,  is  repeated 
in  the  Uttara- brahmana,  ii.  6.  The  story  of  Ya- 
sishtha receiving  a special  revelation  from  Indra 
which  is  told  in  the  Taittiriyaka1  (iii.  5.  2.)  is  repeated 
in  the  Uttara-brahmana  (ii.  13.).  And  here  a dif- 
ference occurs  which  is  characteristic.  The  Taittiri- 
yas relate  that  owing  to  this  special  revelation  which 
Yasishtha  had  received  from  Indra,  the  Yasishthas  had 
always  acted  as  Purohitas.  So  far  both  the  Taittiriyas 
and  the  Atharvans  agree.  But  when  the  Taittiriyas 
continue  that  therefore  a Yasishtha  is  to  be  chosen  a 
Brahman,  the  Atharvans  demur.  The  sentence  is 
left  out,  and  it  is  inculcated  on  the  contrary  that  the 
office  of  Brahman  belongs  by  right  to  a Bhrigu,  or  to 
one  cognisant  of  the  songs  of  the  A thar van gi ras’ . 2 

1 See  page  91,  note. 

2 See  also  Uttara-brahmana,  ii.  1.  = Ait.-br.  iii.  5.;  Utt.-br. 
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If,  as  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt,  these  passages 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Gopatha-brahmana  were 
simply  copied  from  other  Brahrnanas,  we  should  have 
to  assign  to  the  Uttara-brahmana  a later  date  than 
to  the  Brahrnanas  of  the  other  Vedas.  But  this 
would  in  noway  affect  the  age  of  the  original  Gopa- 
tha-brahmana. In  it  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  a more  modern  composition  than,  for  instance, 
the  Satapatha-brahmana.  In  the  Sanhita  of  the 
Atharva-veda  we  find  something  very  similar.1  Here 
also  the  last,  if  not  the  last  two  books,  betray  a more 
modern  origin,  and  are  full  of  passages  taken  from 
the  Rig-veda.  The  Anukramani  calls  the  nineteenth 
book  the  Brahma-kanda,  and  the  hymns  of  the  last 
book  yajniyasansanamantras,  i.  e.  hymns  for  sacrificial 
recitations.  The  collection  of  the  Sanhita  was  pro- 
bably undertaken  simultaneously  with  the  composition 
of  the  Gopatha-brahmana,  at  a time  when,  through 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  families  of  the  Bhrigus 
and  Angiras’,  the  magic  formulas  of  the  Atharvanshad 
been  acknowledged  as  an  essential  part  of  the  solemn 
ceremonial.  With  the  means  at  present  at  our  dis- 
posal it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  these 
verses  back  to  the  earlier  period  of  Yedic  literature, 
and  I shall  not  return  to  them  again.  What  is 
known  of  their  origin  and  character  has  been  stated 
by  Professor  Whitney  in  several  very  careful  articles 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.2 
“ The  Atharvana,”  he  says,  “ is,  like  the  Rich,  a his- 

v.  14.  = Ait.-br.  vi.  17.  ; Utt.-br.  vi.  1.  = Ait.-br.  .vi.  18.  ; 
Utt.-br.  vi.  3.  = Ait.-br.  vi.  21. 

1 Atharva-veda-sanliita,  herausgegeben  von  Roth  uml  Whitney, 
llerlin,  1855,  and  1856. 

2 Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iv.  j>.  254. 
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torical  and  not  a liturgical  collection.  Its  first 
eighteen  books,  of  which  alone  it  was  originally  com- 
posed, are  arranged  upon  a like  system  throughout: 
the  length  of  the  hymns,  and  not  either  their  subject 
or  their  alleged  authorship,  being  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple : those  of  about  the  same  number  of  verses  are 
combined  together  into  books,  and  the  books  made 
up  of  the  shorter  hymns  stand  first  in  order.  A sixth 
of  the  mass,  however,  is  not  metrical,  but  consists  of 
longer  or  shorter  prose  pieces,  nearly  akin  in  point- 
of  language  and  style  to  passages  of  the  Brahmanas. 
Of  the  remainder,  or  metrical  portion,  about  one- 
sixth  is  also  found  among  the  hymns  of  the  Rich,  and 
mostly  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  latter:  the  rest  is 
peculiar  to  the  Atharvana.”  And  again1,  “ The  most 
prominent  characteristic  feature  of  the  Atharvana  is 
the  multitude  of  incantations  which  it  contains  ; these 
are  pronounced  either  by  the  person  who  is  himself 
to  be  benefitted,  or,  more  often,  by  the  sorcerer  for 
him,  and  are  directed  to  the  procuring  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  desirable  ends ; most  frequently,  perhaps, 
long  life,  or  recovery  from  grievous  sickness,  is  the 
object  sought : then  a talisman,  such  as  a necklace,  is 
sometimes  given,  or  in  very  numerous  cases  some 
plant  endowed  with  marvellous  virtues  is  to  be  the 
immediate  external  means  of  the  cure  ; further,  the 
attainment  of  wealth  or  power  is  aimed  at,  the  down- 
fall of  enemies,  success  in  love  or  in  play,  the  removal 
of  petty  pests,  and  so  on,  even  down  to  the  growth  of 
hair  on  a bald  pate.” 

1 Loc.  cit.  iii.  p.  308. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MANTRA  PERIOD. 

Having  ascribed  to  one  period  the  first  establishment 
of  the  three-fold  ceremonial  (trayi  vidya),  the  compo- 
sition and  collection  of  the  Brahmanas,  and  the  rami- 
fication of  the  Brahmana-charanas,  we  have  now  to  see 
whether  we  can  extend  our  view  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  period  and  trace  the  stream  of  Vedic  literature 
still  further  back  to  its  source  and  its  earliest  diffusion. 
According  to  its  general  character,  the  Brahmana 
period  must  be  called  a secondary  period.  It  ex- 
hibits a stratum  of  thought  perfectly  unintelligible 
without  the  admission  of  a preceding  age,  during 
which  all  that,  is  misunderstood,  perverted,  and  ab- 
surd in  the  Brahmanas,  had  its  natural  growth,  its 
meaning,  and  purpose.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that 
those  who  established  the  threefold  ceremonial,  and 
those  who  composed  the  threefold  Brahmanas,  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  an  age  which  had  known 
poets,  but  no  priests,  prayers,  but  no  dogmas,  wor- 
ship, but  no  ceremonies  ? Or  are  there  traces  to 
show  that,  even  previous  to  the  composition  of  the 
Brahmanas,  a spirit  was  at  work  in  the  literature  of 
India,  no  longer  creative,  free,  and  original,  but 
living  only  on  the  heritage  of  a former  age,  collecting, 
classifying,  and  imitating  ? I believe  we  must  de- 
cidedly adopt  the  latter  view.  The  only  document 
we  have,  in  which  we  can  study  the  character  of  the 
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times,  previous  to  the  Br&hmana  period,  is  the  Rig- 
veda-sanhita.  The  other  two  Sanhitas  were  more 
likely  the  production  of  the  Brahmana  period.  These 
two  Vedas,  the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda,  were,  in 
truth,  what  they  are  called  in  the  Kaushitaki-brah- 
raana,  the  attendants  of  the  Rig-veda.1  The  Brah- 
manas  presuppose  the  Trayi  vidya,  the  threefold 
knowledge,  or  the  threefold  Veda,  but  that  Trayi 
vidyft  again  presupposes  one  Veda,  and  that  the  Rig- 
veda.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  hymns  which  are 
found  in  the  Rig-veda,  and  in  the  Sanhitas  of 
the  two  supplementary  Vedas,  the  Sama  and  Yajur- 
veda,  were  collected  three  times  by  three  independent 
collectors.  If  so,  their  differences  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  are.  The  differences  which  do 
exist  between  the  same  hymns  and  verses  as  given 
in  the  three  Sanhit&s,  are  such  as  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  different  Sakhas,  not  such  as  would  natur- 
ally arise  in  independent  collections  or  Sanhitas. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- 
veda  was  made  is  different  from  that  which  guided 
the  compilers  of  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Adhvaryus  and 
Udgatris.  These  two  Sanhitas  follow  the  order  of 
an  established  ceremonial.  They  presuppose  a fixed 
order  of  sacrifices.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  San- 
hita of  the  Bahvrichas.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
system  in  that  Sanhita  also,  but  it  has  no  reference 
to  the  ceremonial. 

The  different  character  of  the  Rig-veda-sanhita,  as 
compared  with  the  Sanhitas  of  the  other  two  Vedas, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Brahmans,  and  we 
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may  quote  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Sayana,  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Rig-veda.1 

“ Idas  Asvalayana,”  he  says,  “ when  composing  his 
ceremonial  Sutras,  followed  the  order  of  the  Sanhita 
of  the  Rig-veda,  or  of  the  Brahmapa  ? He  could 
not  have  followed  the  order  of  the  hymns,  because  he 
says  at  the  beginning  of  his  Sutras,  that  first  of  all 
he  is  going  to  explain  the  new  and  full-moon  sacri- 
fices (Darsapurpamasa),  while  the  first  hymns  of  the 
Rig-veda  are  never  used  at  that  sacrifice.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  followed  the  Brahmapa.  For 
the  Br&hmana  begins  with  the  Dikshaniya  cere- 
mony. Here  then  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
collection  of  hymns  follows  the  order  which  is  ob- 
served at  the  Brahmayajna  and  on  other  occasions 
where  prayers  are  to  be  recited.  It  does  not  follow 
the  order  in  which  hymns  are  employed  at  the 
different  sacrifices.  Brahmayajna  is  the  name 
given  to  the  act  of  repeating  by  heart  one’s  own 
sacred  text,  or  even  a single  verse  of  it,  whether 
a Rich,  Yajush  or  Sarnan.  This  repeating  of  all  the 
Rich,  Yajush  or  Satnan  verses  is  enjoined  by  many 
passages  of  the  Brahraanas,  and  whenever  hymns  are 
thus  enjoined  to  be  repeated,  that  order  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  by  an 
uninterrupted  tradition.  But  as  ASvalayana  teaches 
the  particular  employment  of  particular  hymns, 
basing  it  upon  the  authority  of  what  are  termed 
indicative  passages  of  the  revelation,  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  cannot  follow  the  order  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-veda.  The  texts  of  the  Yajur-veda,  however, 
are  given,  from  the  first  beginning,  according  to  their 
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order  at  the  performance  of  sacrifices,  and  thus  have 
Apastainba  and  others  proceeded  in  the  same  order  in 
the  composition  of  their  Shtras.  As  this  order  has 
once  been  received,  it  is  likewise  adopted  in  the  Brali- 
mayajna.  That  Asvalayana  should  explain  in  the 
first  place  the  Dar&apftrnamasa  sacrifice,  while  the 
Br&hmana  begins  with  the  Dikshaniya  sacrifice,  is  no 
objection,  because  the  Dikshaniya  is  only  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Darsapfirnamasa,  and  many  of  its  rules 
must  be  supplied  from  the  typical  sacrifice.  Thus 
the  Kalpa-sutra  of  Asvalayana  assists  in  teaching  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice  by  showing  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hymns.  That  Asvalayana  should  teach 
the  employment  of  passages  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig-veda1,  is  no  fault,  because  these 

1 Our  MSS.  represent,  according  to  tradition,  the  text  of  the 
Sakala-Sakha,  and  the  same  text  is  followed  by  Asvalayana  in  his 
Sutras.  Now,  whenever  Asvalayana  quotes  any  verses  which 
form  part  of  the  Sdkala-saklia,  lie  only  quotes  the  first  words. 
Every  member  of  his  Charana  was  supposed  to  know  the  hymns 
of  the  Sakala-sakha  by  heart,  and  it  was  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
quote  them  in  this  manner.  But  when  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  verses  which  are  found  in  the  Brahmana  of  the  Aitareyins, 
without  forming  part  of  theSakala-sanliita,  Asvalayana  quotes  them 
in  full.  As  these  verses  are  not  quoted  in  full  in  the  text  of  the 
Aitareya-brahmana,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  text  of  the 
Kig-veda-sanhita,  current  among  the  Aitareyins,  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Sakala-sakha,  and  contained  the  full  text  of  these 
hymns.  Sayana,  in  his  Commentary,  does  not  state  that  these 
additional  verses  belonged  to  the  Sakha  of  the  Aitareyins,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  his  time  the  text  of  their  Sanhita 
was  lost  and  forgotten.  He  says,  however,  that  these  verses  be- 
longed  to  a different  Sakha,  and  that  they  must  be  supplied 
from  Asvalayana’s  Sutras,  where,  for  this  very  reason,  they  were 
given  in  full.  At  the  time  of  Asvalayana,  therefore,  the  text  of 
the  Sanhita  of  the  Aitareyins  was  still  in  existence,  and  he  like- 
wise notices  in  his  Sutras  peculiarities  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
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hymns  occur  in  different  Sakhas,  and  their  employ- 
ment is  prescribed  by  a different  Brahmana,  so  that 
their  being  mentioned  can  only  increase  the  value  of 
his  Sutras.  Those  who  know  the  logic  of  this  subject 
say,  that  there  is  but  one  sacrifice  and  that  it  is  to 
be  learnt  from  all  the  different  Sakhas.” 

Here  then  we  see  that  even  so  late  a writer  as 
Sayana  is  fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Rig-veda,  as  compared  with  the  other  Yedas.  In 
his  eyes  the  collection  of  hymns,  preserved  in  the 
Rig-veda,  has  evidently  something  anomalous.  He, 
brought  up  in  the  system  of  a stiff  liturgical  religion, 
looks  upon  the  Sanhitas  simply  as  prayer-books  to  be 
used  at  the  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  as  taught  in 
the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras,  are  to  him  a subject  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  religious  poetry  of 
the  Rishis.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  this  collection  of  hymns,  in 
which  there  is  no  order  or  system,  as  in  the  hymn- 
books  of  the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda  ? His  answer, 
however,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  For  if  the  other 
two  collections  of  hymns  can  be  used  for  private  de- 
votion although  they  follow  the  order  of  the  sacri- 
fices, why  should  not  the  same  apply  to  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-veda  ? 

Whenever  we  find  in  the  ancient  literature  and 

Aitareyins.  Dr.  Roth  has  pointed  out  one  of  these  verses  (Niruktn, 
xlv.)  The  passage  in  the  Aitareya-  brahmana  from  which  the  verse 

is  taken,  is,  i.  4.  2.  ; and  Sayana  says  there : ?JT  TTTTr^JrT^T 

qfefTT  II  In 

a similar  manner  the  modern  Sutras  of  the  Fratres  Attidii 
(Tab.  vi.  vii.)  contaiu  the  Mantras  in  full,  which  in  the  ancient 
statutes  (Tab.  i.)  are  only  indicated  as  generally  known.  See 
Aufreeht  und  Kirchhoff,  Die  Umbrischen  Spraclulenkmaler. 
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theology  of  the  Brahmans  anything  that  is  contrary 
to  their  general  rules,  anything  that  seems  anomalous 
to  them  and  is  yet  allowed  to  exist,  we  may  he  sure 
that  it  contains  some  really  historical  elements,  and 
that  it  was  of  too  solid  a nature  to  receive  the  smooth 
polish  of  the  Brahmanic  system.  It  is  so  with  the 
Rig-veda-sanhita.  It  belongs  to  a period  previous  to 
the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  Brahmans ; it  was 
finished  before  the  threefold  ceremonial  had  been 
worked  out  in  all  its  details. 

And  yet  there  is  some  system,  there  is  some  priestly 
influence,  clearlydistinguishable  in  that  collection  also. 
It  is  true  that  the  ten  books  of  the  Rig-veda  stand  be- 
fore us  as  separate  collections,  each  belonging  to  one 
of  the  ancient  families  of  India  ; but  were  these  collec- 
tions undertaken  independently  in  each  of  these 
families,  at  different  times,  and  with  different  objects  ? 
I believe  not.  There  are  traces,  however  faint,  of  one 
superintending  spirit. 

Eight  out  of  the  ten  MandaTas  begin  with  hymns 
addressed  to  Agni,  and  these  hymns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tenth  Mandala,  are  invariably  followed  by 
hymns  addressed  to  Indra.1  After  the  hymns  ad- 


1 First  Mandala,  Anuvaka  l.  = Agni. 

Anuvaka  2.  3.  = Indra. 

Second  Mandala,  Anuvaka  l.=Agni  ( — 11). 

Anuvaka  2.  — Indra. 

Third  Mandala,  Anuvaka  1.  2.  — Agni. 

Anuvaka  3.  4.  = Indra. 

Fourth  Mandala,  Anuvaka  1. — 2.  5. = Agni. 

Anuvaka  2.  3.  = Indra. 

Fifth  Mandala,  Anuvaka  1. — 2.  14.=Agni. 

Anuvaka  2.  15. — 3.  8.  = Indra. 
Sixth  Mandala,  Anuvaka  1. — 2.  l.  = Agni. 

Anuvaka  2.  1. — 4.  4.=Indra. 
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dressed  to  these  two  deities  we  generally  meet  with 
hymns  addressed  to  the  Visve  Devah.  This  cannot 
be  the  result  of  mere  accident,  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  character  of  the  two  gods,  Agni  and  Indra, 
which  would  necessitate  such  an  arrangement.  Affni 
is  indeed  called  the  lowest  of  the  gods,  but  this  neither 
implies  his  inferiority  nor  his  superiority.1  Tt  simply 
means  that  Agni,  as  the  god  of  tire  on  the  hearth,  is 
the  nearest  god,  who  descends  from  his  high  station 
to  befriend  men,  and  who,  in  the  form  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial fire,  becomes  the  messenger  and  mediator  between 
god  and  men.2  This  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  place  assigned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  eight 
out  of  the  ten  Mandalas  of  the  Rig-veda.  Indra,  again, 
is  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  gods3,  but 
he  never  enjoys  that  supremacy  which  in  Greece  and 
Rome  was  allowed  to  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  place  allowed  to 
hymns  addressed  to  Agni  and  Indra,  at  the  beginning 


Seventh  Mandala,  Anuvaka  l.  = Agni. 

Anuvaka  2.  = Indra. 

Eighth  Mandala,  Pragatha  hymns. 

Ninth  Mandala,  Soma  hymns. 

Tenth  Mandala,  Anuvaka  1 = Agni. 

1 Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  x.  59.  Kai  yap  to  xpw tov  e ayarov  xort 

Svvarai  ytvitrQai,  Kai  to  etr^arov  xpwTOv"  Ke-^prjTat  Kai  2 o(poK\ijg  rut 
io^arw  avri  tov  xpwrov , ’ Help  yap  topa  Zevg  tv  $eu> v ( t\(i 

yap  cdpav.  Brunck.) 

2 Rv.  iv.  i.  5.  * *rrr<ft  wr 

^rrni  “ Come  down  to  us,  O Agni,  with  thy  help,  be 
thou  most  near  to  us  to-day  as  the  dawn  flashes  forth.” 

3 I Kausbitnki-brahmana, 
vi.  14. 
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of  the  Mandalas,  was  the  result  of  a previous  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  Mandalas  themselves  do  not  re- 
present collections  made  independently  by  different 
families,  but  collections  carried  out  simultaneously  in 
different  localities  under  the  supervision  of  one  central 
authority. 

Another  indication  of  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  Mandalas,  is  contained  in  the  Apri  hymns. 

There  are  ten  Apri-siiktas  in  the  Rig-veda : — 

1.  T.  13.,  by  Medhatithi,  of  the  family  of  the 
KUnvas  (ii.  b.)  ; 12  verses. 

2.  I.  142,  by  Dirghatamas,  son  of  Uchathya,  of  the 
family  of  the  Angirasas  (ii.  a.)  ; 13  verses.  (Indra.) 

3.  T.  188,  by  Agastya,  of  the  family  of  the  Agastis 
(vii.);  11  verses.  (Tanfinapfit.) 

4.  II.  3,  by  Gritsamada,  son  of  Sunahotra,  (Angi- 
rasa),  adopted  by  Sunaka  (Bhargava)  (i.  7.);  11 
verses.  (Naraiansa.) 

5.  III.  4,  by  Yi&vamitra,  son  of  Gathin,  of  the 
family  of  the  Yisvamitras  (iv.)  ; 11  verses.  (Tanu- 
napat. ) 

6.  Y.  5,  by  Yasu^ruta,  son  of  A'tri,  of  the  family 
of  the  Atreyas  (iii. ) ; 11  verses.  (Narasansa.) 

7.  YIT.  2,  by  Yasishtha,  son  of  Mitravarunau,  of 
the  family  of  the  Vasishthas  (vi.)  ; 11  verses.  (Nara- 
sansa. ) 

8.  IX.  5,  by  Asita  or  Devala,  of  the  family  of  the 
K<\syapas  (v.)  ; 11  verses.  (Tanftnapat.) 

9.  X.  70,  by  Sumitra,  of  the  family  of  the  Badhrya- 
§vas  i.  (6.)  ; 11  verses.  (Narasansa.) 

10.  X.  110,  by  Rama,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  or  by 
Jamadagni,  of  the  family  of  the  Jamadagnyas  (i.  2.)  ; 
11  verses.  (Tanvtnapat.) 

These  hymns  consist  properly  of  11  verses,  each  of 
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which  is  addressed  to  a separate  deity.  Their  order  is 
as  follows  : — 

First  verse,  to  Agni  Idhina  or  Susamiddha,  the 
lighted  fire. 

Second  verse,  to  Tanunapat,  the  sun  hidden  in  the 
waters  or  the  clouds,  or  to  Narasausa,  the  rising  sun, 
praised  by  men. 

Third  verse,  to  the  lias,  the  heavenly  gifts,  or  Ilita, 
Agni,  implored  to  bring  them. 

Fourth  verse,  to  Barhish,  the  sacrificial  pile  of  grass. 

Fifth  verse,  to  Devir  dvarah,  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Sixth  verse,  to  Ushasa-naktau,  dawn  and  night. 

Seventh  verse,  to  Daivyau  hotarau  prachetasau 
(i.  e.  Agni  and  Aditya,  or  Agni  and  Yaruna,  or 
Yaruna  and  Aditya;  Shadgurusishya). 

Eighth  verse,  to  the  three  goddesses  Sarasvati,  Ila, 
Bharati. 

Ninth  verse,  to  Tvashtri,  the  creator. 

Tenth  verse,  to  Yanaspati,  the  tree  of  the  sacrifice. 

Eleventh  verse,  to  the  Svahakritis.  ( Visve  Devali ; 
Shadgurusishya. ) 

The  only  differences  in  the  ten  Apri  hymns  of  the 
Rig-veda  arise  from  the  name  by  which  the  second 
deity  is  invoked.  It  is  Tanunapat  in  hymns  3,  5,  8, 
10  ; Narasansa  in  hymns  4,  6,  7,  9 ; whereas  in  hymns 
1 and  2 the  second  deity  is  invoked  under  either 
name  in  two  separate  verses.  This  raises  the  number 
in  these  two  hymns  to  twelve,  and  this  number  is 
again  raised  to  thirteen  in  hymn  2,  by  the  addition  at 
the  end  of  a separate  invocation  of  Indra. 

The  whole  construction  of  these  hymns  is  clearly 
artificial.  They  share  the  character  of  the  hymns 
which  we  find  in  the  Sama  and  Yajur- vedas,  being 
evidently  composed  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Never- 
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theless,  we  find  these  artificial  hymns  in  seven  out  of 
the  ten  Mandalas,  in  I.,  II.,  III.,  V.,  VII.,  IX.,  X. 
This  proves  a previous  agreement  among  the  col- 
lectors. For  some  reason  or  other,  each  family 
wished  to  have  its  own  Apri  hymn,  a hymn  which 
had  to  be  recited  by  the  Hotri  priest,  previous  to  the 
immolation  of  certain  victims  *,  and  such  a hymn  was 
inserted,  not  once  for  all  in  the  Sanhittl,  but  ten 
times  over.  Some  of  the  verses  in  the  Apri  hymns 
are  mere  repetitions,  and  even  families  so  hostile  to 
each  other  as  the  Yasishthas  and  Visvamitras  have 
some  verses  in  common  in  these  Apri  hymns. 
But,  if  on  one  side  the  presence  of  the  Apri  hymns  in 
different  Mandalas  proves  a certain  advance  of  the 
ceremonial  system  in  the  Mantra  period,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a priestly  society  even  in  the  first  collection 
of  the  hymns  ; it  proves  likewise,  that  the  traditional 
distribution  of  the  Mandalas  among  various  Vedic 
families  is  not  a merely  arbitrary  arrangement.  These 
families  insisted  on  having  each  their  own  Apri 
hymn  recorded,  and  whereas  for  the  general  ceremo- 
nial, as  fixed  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras,  the  family 
of  the  poet  of  certain  hymns  employed  at  the  sacri- 
fices, is  never  taken  into  account,  we  find  an  exception 
made  in  favour  of  the  Apri  hymns.  If  a verse  of 
Yisvamitra  is  once  fixed  by  the  Brahmanas  and 
Sutras  as  part  of  any  of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  no 
sacrificer,  even  if  he  were  of  the  family  of  the  Yasish- 
thas, would  have  a right  to  replace  that  verse  by  an- 
other. But  with  regard  to  the  Apri  hymns  that 
liberty  is  conceded.  The  Aitareya-brahmana  records 

1 Burnouf,  Journal  Asiatique,  1850,  p.  249.  Roth,  Nirukta, 
p.  xxxvi. 
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this  fact  in  the  most  general  form.1  “ Let  the  priest 
use  the  Apris  according  to  the  Rishi.  If  he  uses 
the  Apris  according  to  the  Rishi,  he  does  not  allow 
the  sacrificer  to  escape  from  the  relationship  of  that 
Rishi.”  Asvalayana  enters  more  into  details.2  He 
says  that  those  who  belong  to  the  6unakas  should 
use  the  hymn  of  Gritsamada  ; those  who  belong  to  the 
Vasishthas,  that  of  Vasishtha.  The  Apri  hymn  of 
Rama  or  Jamadgni  he  allows  to  be  used  by  all  fami- 
lies (excepting  the  Sunakas  and  Vasishthas)  ; hut,  he 
adds,  that  each  family  may  choose  the  Apri  hymn  of 
its  own  Rishi.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  explained 
in  a Sloka,  ascribed  to  Saunaka.3  He  ascribes  the 
first  Apri  hymn  to  the  Kanvas ; the  second  to  the 
Angiras’,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kanvas ; the 
third  to  the  Agastis;  the  fourth  to  the  Sunakas ; the 
fifth  to  the  Visvamitras  ; the  sixth  to  the  Atris ; the 
seventh  to  the  Vasishthas ; the  eighth  to  the  Kasyapas  ; 
the  ninth  to  the  Badhryasvas ; the  tenth  to  the 
Bhrigus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sunakas  and 
Badhryasvas.4 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Apri  hymns,  and  the 

cT^TTPTT  Ait.-br.  ii.  4. 

2 Asv.-sutra,  iii.  2. 
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motive  for  allowing  the  priest  to  choose  among  them 
according  to  the  family  to  which  his  client  belonged, 
are  difficult  to  discover.  An  ancient  author  of  the 
name  of  Ganagari1,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  Apri  hymn  may  be  used 
by  all,  that  all  people  belong  really  and  truly  to  one 
family.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Apri  hymns 
may  have  been  songs  of  reconciliation,  and  that  they 
were  called  dpri,  i.  e.  appeasing  hymns,  not  from  their 
appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  the  enmities  of 
members  of  the  same  or  different  families.  However 
that  may  be,  they  certainly  do  prove  that  there  had 
been  an  active  intercourse  between  the  ancient  fami- 
lies of  India  long  before  the  final  collection  of  the  ten 
books,  and  that  these  ten  books  were  collected  and 
arranged  by  men  who  took  more  than  a merely 
poetical  interest  in  the  ancient  sacred  poetry  of  their 
country. 

Although  we  see  from  these  indications  that  the 
collection  of  the  hymns  which  we  possess  in  the  Rig- 
veda  took  place  during  a period  when  the  influence 
of  the  Brahmans,  as  a priestly  caste,  had  made  itself 
felt  in  India,  we  must  claim,  nevertheless,  for  this 
collection  a character  not  yet  exclusively  ceremonial. 
Not  only  is  the  order  of  the  hymns  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  the  sacrifices,  but  there 
are  numerous  hymns  in  our  collection  which  could 
never  have  been  used  at  any  sacrifice.  This  is  not 

I Asv. -sutras,  xii.  10.  See  also  Anuvakanukramani-bha- 
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the  case  with  the  other  Vedas.  Every  hymn,  every 
verse,  every  invocation  in  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Sama 
and  Yajur-vedas  are  employed  by  the  Udgatris  and 
Adhvaryus,  whereas  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are 
by  no  means  intended  to  be  all  employed  by  the 
Hotri  priests.  If  we  speak  of  the  sacred  poetry  of 
the  Brahmans,  that  of  the  Sama  and  Yajur-vedas  is 
sacred  only  because  it  is  used  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
that  of  the  Rig-veda  is  sacred,  because  it  had  been 
handed  down  as  a sacred  heir-loom  from  the  earliest 
times  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  sacredness 
of  the  former  is  matter  of  system  and  design,  that 
of  the  latter  is  a part  of  its  origin. 

There  is  an  objection  that  might  be  raised  against 
this  view,  and  which  deserves  to  be  considered.  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmans 
could  well  maintain  that,  after  the  final  division  of 
that  ceremonial  among  the  three  classes  of  priests, 
a collection  like  that  of  the  Rig-veda  could  have  been 
conceived.  The  Rig-veda  is  not  a Veda  for  the 
Hotri  priest,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Sama  and 
Yajur-vedas  are  for  the  Udgatri  and  Adhvaryu  priests. 
But  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a fourth  class  of 
priests,  the  Brahman  class,  and  that  the  Rig-veda 
might  have  been  collected  for  their  special  benefit. 
In  order  to  answer  this  objection,  we  shall  have  to 
examine  more  closely  the  real  character  of  the  four 
classes  of  priests. 

Asvalayana  (iv.  1.),  says  that  there  are  four  priests, 
each  having  three  men  under  him.  These  are : 

I.  Hotri,  with  Maitravaruna,  Achhavaka,  Gra- 
vastut.1 

1 Ibis  is  not  the  order  as  given  in  Asvalayana;  he  places  the 
Brahn  an  and  his  three  men  before  the  Udgatri  and  his  attendants. 
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II.  Adhvaryu,  with  PratiprastMtri,  Neshtri,  Un- 
netri. 

III.  Udgatri,  with  Prastotri,  Agnidlira  or  Agnidh, 
Potri. 

IV.  Brahman,  with  Brahinanachhansin,  Pratihar- 
tri,  Subrahmanya. 

These  sixteen  priests  are  commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  Bitvij,  and  are  chosen  by  the  man  in  whose 
favour  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  Yajainana  or  Svamin. 
There  are  other  priests,  such  as  the  Samitri,  (the 
slayer,)  the  Vaikartas,  (the  butchers,)  the  Chama- 
sadhvaryus,  (the  assistants  of  the  Adhvaryus,)  but 
they  do  not  rank  as  Bitvij.  The  Kaushitakins  admit 
a seventeenth  Bitvij,  the  so-called  Sadasya,  who  is  to 
superintend  the  whole  sacrifice.1  This  large  array  of 

Some  would  seem  to  place  the  Brahman  first  of  all,  but  Asvala- 
yana  (Griliya,  i.  22.)  remarks  that  the  Brahman  is  first  chosen 
when  there  is  an  election  of  four  priests  only.  If  all  the  sixteen 
are  chosen,  then  the  Hotri  comes  first,  afterwards  the  Brahman, 
thirdly  the  Adhvaryu,  and  lastly  the  Udgatri. 

i Asv.-Grihya,  i.  22.  WPR- 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  Kaushit&ki-brah- 
mana.  Other  authorities  admit  several  Sadasyas.  (ipnirTrT'^S- 

For  the  Sattra  sacrifices  a seventeenth  priest, 
called  the  Grihapati,  lord  of  the  house,  is  admitted.  He  is  not 
considered  as  the  Yajamana,  but  seems  to  be  the  actual  sacrificer. 

¥f%rTT:  Narayana  on  Asv.  Srauta-sutra,  iv.  1.)  In 

the  Aitareya-brahmana  (vii.  1.),  where  the  division  of  the  animal 
among  the  various  priests  i&  described,  we  have  the  sixteen  Ritvij, 
and  besides  one  Sadasya,  three  Grihapatis  (probably  the  sacri- 
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priests  was  only  wanted  for  certain  grand  sacrifices. 
In  the  Gautaraa-sutra-bhashya  (p.  30.)  we  are  told 
that  for  the  Agnihotra  and  Aupasana  one  priest  only, 
the  Adhvaryu,  was  needed  ; for  the  Darsapurnamasa, 
four  ; for  the  Chaturmasyas  five;  for  the  Pasubandha 
six  ; for  the  Jyotishtoma  sixteen.  Asvalayana  pre- 
scribes the  sixteen  priests  for  the  sacrifices  called 
Ahina  (sacrifices  lasting  from  two  to  eleven  days), 
and  Ekaha  (sacrifices  of  one  day),  and  restricts  the 
seventeen  priests  to  the  Sattras  (sacrifices  lasting 
from  thirteen  to  one  hundred  days).  Each  of  the  four 
classes  of  these  priests  had  peculiar  duties  to  perform. 
These  duties  were  prescribed  in  the  Brahmanas.  The 
duties  of  the  Hotri  are  laid  down  in  the  Brahma- 
lias  of  the  Bahvrichas,  such  as  the  Kaushitaki  and 
Aitareya-brahinanas ; those  of  the  Adhvaryu  in  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Charakas  (the  Taittiriyaka)  and 
in  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Vajasaneyins  (the  &ata- 
patha);  those  of  the  U dgatri  in  the  Brahmanas  of 
the  Chhandogas  (the  Tandya.)  Apastamba,  who  de- 
scribes the  sacrifice  in  his  Paribhasha-sutras1,  says 
that  it  is  prescribed  by  the  three  Vedas,  the  Rig-veda, 
Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda.2  “ The  Hotri,”  he  says, 

fleer  himself,  one  who  acts  for  him,  and  one  who  acts  for  his  wife), 
nne  Samitri  (a  slayer,  who  need  not  be  a Brahman),  two  Vai- 
kartas  (butchers),  several  Upagatris  (choristers),  and  an  Atreya, 
Other  wives  (patnis),  besides  the  bharya,  are  mentioned  as  present. 
In  the  Tandya-brahmana  (25.  15.)  the  Pratiprasthatri  is  left  out. 
but  two  Adhvaryus,  two  Unnetris,  and  two  Abliigarapagarau  are 
mentioned. 

1 Translated  by  me  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society. 
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“ performs  his  duties  with  the  Rig-veda,  the  Udg&tri 
with  the  Sama-veda,  the  Adhvaryu  with  the  Yajur- 
veda  ; the  Rrahman  with  all  the  three  Vedas.” 

The  Adhvaryus  were  the  priests  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  material  performance  of  the  sacrifice.  They 
had  to  measure  the  ground,  to  build  the  altar  (vedi), 
to  prepare  the  sacrificial  vessels,  to  fetch  wood  and 
water,  to  light  the  fire,  to  bring  the  animal  and  im- 
molate it.  They  formed,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
lowest  class  of  priests,  and  their  acquirements  were 
more  of  a practical  than  an  intellectual  character. 
Some  of  the  offices  which  would  naturally  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Adhvaryus,  were  considered  so  degrading, 
that  other  persons  besides  the  priests  were  frequently 
employed  in  them.  The  Samitri,  for  instance,  who 
had  to  slay  the  animal,  was  not  a priest,  he  need  not 
even  be  a Brahman1,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
Vaikartas,  the  butchers,  and  the  so-called  Chamasa- 
dhvaryus.  The  number  of  hymns  and  invocations 
which  they  had  to  use  at  the  sacrifices  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  other  priests.  These,  however,  they 
had  to  learn  by  heart.  But  as  the  chief  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  exact  recitation  of  hymns,  and  in  the 
close  observance  of  all  the  euphonic  rules,  as  taught  in 
the  Pratisakhyas,  the  Adhvaryus  were  allowed  to 
mutter  their  hymns2,  so  that  no  one  at  a distance  could 
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either  hear  or  understand  them.  Only  in  cases  where 
the  Adhvaryu  had  to  speak  to  other  officiating  priests, 
commanding  them  to  perform  certain  duties1,  he  was 
of  course  obliged  to  speak  with  a loud  and  distinct 
voice.  All  these  verses  and  all  the  invocations  which 
the  Adhvaryus  had  to  use,  were  collected  in  the 
ancient  liturgy  of  the  Adhvaryus  together  with  the 
rules  of  the  sacrifice.  In  this  mixed  form  they  exist 
in  the  Taittiriyaka.  Afterwards  the  hymns  were 
collected  by  themselves,  separated  from  the  ceremonial 
rules,  and  this  collection  is  what  we  call  the  Yajur- 
veda-sanhita , or  the  prayer-book  of  the  Adhvaryu 
priests. 

There  were  some  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  which  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
songs,  and  hence  another  class  of  priests  arose  whose 
particular  office  it  was  to  act  as  the  chorus.  This 
naturally  took  place  at  the  most  solemn  sacrifices  only. 
Though  as  yet  we  have  no  key  as  to  the  character 


II  \°  II  T7rm*T- 
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1 An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a passage  of  the  Aitareya-brali- 
mana,  translated  by  Prof.  Roth.  The  first  words  (ii.  2.) 


are  spoken  by  the  Adhvaryu,  and  not,  as  Professor 
Roth  supposes,  by  the  Hotri.  It  is  the  Adhvaryu  only  who  can 
say,  “We  anoint  the  sacrificial  stake,  do  thou  accompany  us  with 
the  hymns.”  A passage  like  this,  as  it  is  addressed  to  another 
priest,  the  Adhvaryu  would  have  to  pronounce  with  a loud  voice. 
The  Brahmana  itself  says,  so  says  the  Adhvaryu.” 

The  presha,  or  command,  “ anubruhi,”  can  only  be  addressed  to 
the  Ilotri,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  placing  the  following 
verses  in  the  mouth  of  the  Adhvaryu.  Roth,  Nirukta,  xxxiv. 
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of  the  music  which  the  Udg&tris  performed,  we 
can  see  from  the  numerous  and  elaborate  rules, 
however  unintelligible,  that  their  music  was  more 
than  mere  chanting.  The  words  of  their  songs  were 
collected  in  the  order  of  the  sacrifice,  and  this  libretto 
is  what  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Sdma-veda-san- 
hitd,  or  the  prayer-book  of  the  Udgatri  priests.1 

Distinct  from  these  two  classes,  we  have  a third 
class  of  priests,  the  Hotris,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite 
certain  hymns  during  the  sacrifice  in  praise  of  the 
deities  to  whom  any  particular  act  of  the  sacrificer 
was  addressed.  Their  recitation  was  loud  and  dis- 
tinct, and  required  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  euphony  or  Siksha.  The  Hotris,  as  a 
class,  were  the  most  highly  educated  order  of  priests. 
They  were  supposed  to  know  both  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation and  the  meaning  of  their  hymns,  the  order 
and  employment  of  which  was  taught  in  the  Brah- 
manas  of  the  Bahvrichas.  But  while  both  the  Adhvar- 
yus  and  Udgatris  were  confessedly  unable  to  perform 
their  duties  without  the  help  of  their  prayer-books, 
the  Hotris  were  supposed  to  be  so  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  sacred  poetry,  as  contained  in  the  ten  M and  alas 
of  the  Rig-veda,  that  no  separate  prayer-book  or 
Sanhita  was  ever  arranged  for  their  special  benefit. 


1 The  Sanhita  consists  of  two  parts  ; the  Archika  and  Stau- 
bhika.  The  Archika,  as  adapted  to  the  special  use  of  the  priests, 
exists  in  two  forms,  called  Ganas,  or  Song-books,  the  Veyagana 
and  Aranyagana.  The  Staubhika  exists  in  the  same  manner  as 
Bhagana  and  Uhyagana.  Cf.  Benfey,  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Sama-veda-archika,  Leipzig,  1848,  and  Weber,  Ind.  Studien, 
i.  30.  The  supposition  that  the  modern  origin  of  some  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  could  be  proved  by  their  not  occurring  in 
the  Sama-veda,  has  been  well  refuted  by  Dr.  Pertsch. 
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There  is  no  Sanhita  for  the  Hotris  corresponding  to 
the  Sanhitas  of  the  Adhvaryus  and  Udgatris.  The 
Hotri  learnt  from  the  Brahmana,  or  in  later  times, 
from  the  Sutra,  what  special  duties  he  had  to  perform. 
He  knew  from  those  sources  the  beginnings  or  the 
names  of  the  hymns  which  he  had  to  recite  at  every 
part  of  the  service.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
these  indications,  he  had  previously  to  know  the  whole 
body  of  Vedic  poetry,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  produce 
from  the  vast  store  of  his  memory  whatever  hymn  or 
verse  was  called  for  at  the  sacrifice.  There  exists 
among  the  MSS.  of  Walker’s  Collection  a work  en- 
titled, Asvalayana  sakhoktamantra-sanhita,  a collec- 
tion of  hymns  of  the  Asvalayana-sakha,  which  contains 
the  hymns  as  required  according  to  the  Grihya-sfitras 
of  Asvalayana.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  construct 
a similar  collection  for  the  Srauta-sutras,  but  such  a 
collection  was  never  made,  and  it  is  never  alluded 
to  in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Brahmans.1 


1 Sayana  (Rv.  Bh.  i.  p.  23.)  remarks  that  some  verses  of  the  Ya- 
jur-veda  are  called  Rich  in  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Adhvaryus.  Thus 

the  verse  is  called  a Rich  addressed  to 

Savitri.  Samans  also  are  mentioned,  as  when  it  is  said,  “ Singing 
the  Saman  he  sits  down.”  In  the  Sama-veda  there  are  not  only 

Rich  verses,  but  also  Yajush  invocations,  such  as 

The  Hotri  priests  have  likewise 
to  use  invocations  which  would  more  properly  be  called  Yajush, 
such  as  Adhvaryu,  hast  thou  got  the 

water?”  to  which  the  Adhvaryu  replies:  “ Yes,  it 

Vl 

has  come.”  Here  the  Commentator  says, 
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If  then  the  Rig-veda-sanhita  was  not  composed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  Hotris,  much  less  of  the 
other  two  classes  of  priests,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
it  had  nevertheless  a sacrificial  character,  and  was  in- 
tended to  assist  the  fourth  class  of  priests  or  the 
Brahman,  properly  so  called.  The  Brahman,  as  we 
saw,  had  to  watch  the  three  classes  of  priests  and  to 
correct  any  mistake  they  might  commit.  He  was, 
therefore,  supposed  to  know  the  whole  ceremonial  and 
all  the  hymns  employed  by  the  Hotri,  Adhvaryu, 
and  Udgatri.  Now  the  Rig-veda  does  contain  most 
of  the  hymns  of  the  other  two  Vedas1,  and  in  several 
places  it  is  maintained  that  the  Brahman  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  a Hotri.  All  this  would  render  it  not 
improbable  that  the  Rig-veda-sanhita  belonged  to  the 
same  age  as  the  other  two  Sanhitas,  that  its  collection 
was  suggested  by  the  same  idea  which  led  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  hymns  of  the  other  two  classes  of  priests, 
and  that,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Brahman,  it 
comprehended  in  one  body  all  the  hymns  which  the 
Hotri,  the  Adhvaryu,  and  Udgatri,  were  expected 
to  know  singly.  In  this  case  the  Rig-veda-sanhita, 


1 The  invocations,  properly  called  Yajush,  are  of  course  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Rig-veda.  Some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Sama  and 
Yajur-vedas,  which  have  a more  modern  appearance,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tenth  Mandala  of  the  Rig-veda,  or  among  the  latest 
additions,  such  as  the  Valakliilyas.  There  are,  however,  some, 
which,  though  they  occur  in  the  Sama  and  Yajur-vedas,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Rig-veda.  This  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  possess  all  the  Sakhas  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  The  differences  also  in  the  text  of  hymns,  as  read  in  the 
three  Vedas,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  early  Sakhas, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  for  determining  the  more  or 
less  ancient  date  of  the  three  Vedas. 
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instead  of  being  more  ancient,  would  in  fact  represent 
the  latest  collection  of  a sacred  poetry. 

It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  later  authorities,  such  as  the  Puranas,  in 
order  to  refute  this  theory.  The  Yishnu-purana  (p. 
276),  for  instance,  has  the  following  remark  on  this 
subject : “ Vyasa,”  it  is  said,  “ divided  the  one  sacri- 
ficial Yeda  into  four  parts,  and  instituted  the  sacri- 
ficial rite  administered  by  the  four  kinds  of  priests, 
in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Adhvaryu  to  recite 
the  Yajush  verses  or  direct  the  ceremony;  of  the 
Hotri  to  repeat  the  Rich;  of  the  Udgatri  to  chaunt 
the  Saman ; and  of  the  Brahman,  to  pronounce  the 
formula  called  Atharvan.  Then  the  Muni,  having 
collected  together  the  hymns  called  Rich,  composed 
the  Rig-veda,  &c.,  and,  with  the  Atharvans,  he  com- 
posed the  rules  of  all  the  ceremonies  suited  to  kings, 
and  the  function  of  the  Brahman  agreeably  to  prac- 
tice.” This  passage  only  serves  to  show  that  the 
authors  of  the  Puranas  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  Yedic  literature.  For 
although  the  Brahman  priest  was  the  only  Ritvij 
who  had  occasionally  to  use  passages  from  the  Athar- 
va-veda,  blessings,  imprecations,  etc.  ; yet  the  so- 
called  Atharva-veda  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  three  ancient  Yedas,  and  contained  no  informa- 
tion on  the  general  features  of  the  great  sacrifices, 
such  as  would  have  been  indispensable  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  other  priests.1 


1 Prastliana-bheda,  p.  16.  1.  10.  1 

Against  this  statement  that  of  Kumarila  should  be  taken  into 
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The  real  answer  to  a supposition  which  would 
assign  the  Rig-veda-sanhita  to  the  Brahman  is,  that  to 
him  also  that  collection  of  hymns  would  have  been 
of  no  practical  utility.  He  would  have  learnt  from 
it  many  a hymn  never  called  for,  never  used  at  any 
sacrifice ; and  he  would  have  had  to  unlearn  the 
order  both  of  hymns  and  verses  whenever  he  wished 
to  utilise  his  knowledge  for  the  practical  objects  of 
his  station. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  ascribe  the  collection  of 
the  Rig-veda,  or,  as  Professor  Roth  calls  it,  the  histo- 
rical Veda,  to  a less  practical  age  than  that  of  the 
Brail mana  period ; to  an  age,  not  entirely  free  from  the 
trammels  of  a ceremonial,  yc^not  completely  enslaved 
by  a system  of  mere  formalities  ; to  an  age  no  longer 
creative  and  impulsive,  yet  not  without  some  power 
of  upholding  the  traditions  of  a past  that  spoke  to 
a later  generation  of  men  through  the  very  poems 
which  they  were  collecting  with  so  much  zeal  and 
accuracy. 

The  work  of  the  Mantra  period  is  not  entirely 
represented  by  the  collection  of  the  ancient  hymns. 
Such  a work  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  a 
character  to  an  age,  and  we  might  appeal,  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Greek  literature,  to  the  age  of  the 
Diaskeuasts.  A generation  which  begins  to  collect 
has  entered  into  a new  phase  of  life.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  become  conservative  when  they  cease  to 
trust  implicitly  in  themselves,  and  have  learnt  from 
experience  that  they  are  not  better  than  their 


account : (i.  3.)  w^f4*TTf%rtT: 
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fathers.  But  though  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Mantra  period  consisted  in  gathering  the  fruits  of 
a bye-gone  spring,  this  was  not  the  only  work 
which  occupied  the  Brahmans  of  that  age.  Where 
poems  have  to  be  collected  from  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  they  have  likewise  to  be  arranged. 
Corrections  are  supposed  to  be  necessary ; whole 
verses  may  have  to  be  supplied.  After  collecting 
and  correcting  a large  number  of  poems,  many  a 
man  would  feel  disposed  to  try  his  own  poetical 
powers;  and  if  new  songs  were  wanted,  it  did  not 
require  great  talent  to  imitate  the  simple  strains 
of  the  ancient  Rishis.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Rig-veda, 
that,  after  the  collection  of  the  ten  Mandalas  was 
finished,  some  few  hymns  were  added,  generally  at 
the  end  of  a chapter,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Khilas.  We  can  hardly  call  them  successful 
imitations  of  the  genuine  songs ; but  in  India  they 
seem  to  have  soon  acquired  a certain  reputation.  They 
found  their  way  into  the  Sanhitas  of  the  other  Vedas  ; 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  though 
they  are  not  counted  in  the  Anukrainanis,  together 
with  the  original  hymns,  they  are  there  also  men- 
tioned as  recognized  additions. 

Besides  these  hymns,  which  were  added  after  the 
collection  of  the  ten  books  had  been  completed,  there 
is  another  class  of  hymns,  actually  incorporated  in  the 
sacred  Decads,but  which  nevertheless  must  be  ascribed 
to  poets  who  were  imitators  of  earlier  poets,  and 
whose  activity,  whether  somewhat  anterior  to,  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  final  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda-sanhita,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  Mantra 
period.  We  need  not  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Brahmans,  who,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  ex- 
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tremely  untrustworthy.  They  place  a very  small 
interval  between  the  latest  poets  of  the  hymns  and 
the  final  collection  of  the  ten  books.  The  latter 
they  ascribe  to  Krishna  Dvaipayana  Vyasa,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Indian  BiacrKevyj,  whereas  one  of  the 
poets  whose  hymns  form  part  of  the  Sanhitii,  is 
Parasara,  the  reputed  father  of  Vyasa. 

But  we  have  better  evidence  in  the  hymns  them- 
selves, that  some  of  their  authors  belonged  to  a later 
generation  than  that  of  the  most  famous  Rishis. 
The  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  Veda  are  those 
who  are  now  called  the  Madhyamas 1,  from  the  fact  of 
their  hymns  standihg  between  the  first  and  the  last 
books  of  our  collection.  They  are  Gritsamada,  (2d 
Mandala),  Visvamitra  (3d  Mandala),  Vamadeva  (4th 
Mandala),  Atri  (5th  Mandala),  Bharadvaja  (6th 
Mandala),  and  Vasishtha  (7th  Mandala).  Added  to 
these  are,  in  the  beginning,  the  hymns  of  various  poets, 
collected  in  the  first  Mandala,  called  the  book  of  the 
Satarchins,  from  the  fact  that  each  poet  contributed 
about  a hundred  verses  ; and  at  the  end,  the  book  of 
the  Pragatha  hymns  (8th  Mandala),  the  book  of  the 
Soma  hymns  (9th  Mandala),  and  the  book  of  long 
and  short  hymns,  ascribed  to  the  Kshudrasukta  and 
Mahasukta  poets,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  very 
name,  is  a miscellaneous  collection. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the  hymns  of 
the  seven  middle  Rishis  are  more  ancient  than 
those  of  the  first  and  the  last  books ; or  that  these 
books  contain  nothing  but  modern  hymns.  But  the 
very  name  of  Madhyama , given  to  the  poets  of  the 
books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  shows  that 
they  were  considered,  even  by  the  Brahmans,  as  dis- 

1 See  page  42,  note  2,  and  page  59. 
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tinct  from  the  first  and  the  three  last  books.  They 
are  not  the  middle  books  numerically,  but  they  are 
called  so  because  they  stand  by  themselves,  in  the 
midst  of  other  books  of  a more  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter. 

Traces,  however,  of  earlier  and  later  poems  are  to 
be  found  through  the  whole  collection  of  the  Rig- 
veda ; and  many  hymns  have  been  singled  out  by 
different  scholars  as  betraying  a later  origin  than 
the  rest.  All  such  hymns  I refer  to  the  Mantra 
period,  to  an  age  which,  though  chiefly  occupied  in 
collecting  and  arranging,  possessed  likewise  the 
power  of  imitating,  and  carrying  on  the  traditions 
of  a former  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  modern  origin 
of  certain  hymns,  and  I feel  by  no  means  convinced 
by  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  At  present,  however,  I need  not  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  this  critical  separation  of  an- 
cient and  modern  poetry.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
prove  that  this  or  that  hymn  is  more  modern  than 
the  rest ; but  I only  wish  to  establish  the  general  fact 
that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  hymns  do  contain  evi- 
dence of  having  been  composed  at  various  periods. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misconceptions,  it  should 
be  understood  that,  if  we  call  a hymn  modern,  all  that 
can  be  meant  is  that  it  was  composed  during  the  period 
which  succeeded  the  first  spring  of  Vedic  poetry, 
i.  e.  during  the  Mantra  period.  There  is  not  a single 
hymn  in  the  Rig-veda  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
Brahmana  period.  Even  a few  of  the  Kliilas , modern 
as  they  appear  to  us,  are  presupposed  by  the  Brah- 
man as  and  quoted,  together  with  other  more  ancient 
hymns.  The  most  modern  hymns  in  the  Rig-veda- 
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sanhitA,  if  our  calculations  arc  right,  must  have  been 
composed  previous  to  800  b.c.,  previous  to  the  first 
introduction  of  prose  composition. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  hymns  which  are  now 
thrown  together  into  one  body  of  sacred  poetry,  were 
not  the  harvest  of  one  single  generation  of  poets,  wo 
have  only  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  poets 
themselves,  who  distinguish  between  ancient  and 
modern  hymns.  Not  only  has  the  tradition  of  the 
Brahmans,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Anukramanis, 
assigned  certain  hymns  to  Rishis,  avIio  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  and  grandson, 
but  the  hymns  themselves  allude  to  earlier  poets,  and 
events  which  in  some  are  represented  as  present,  are 
mentioned  in  others  as  belonging  to  the  past.  The 
argument  which  Dr.  Roth1  has  used  in  order  to  prove 
•the  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  Atharvana, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  some  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-vcda.  Here,  also,  the  names  of  Purumilha, 
Vasishtha,  Jamadagni,  and  others,  who  are  known 
as  the  authors  of  certain  hymns,  are  mentioned  in 
other  hymns  as  sages,  who  in  former  times  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  gods. 

“ As  our  ancestors  have  praised  thee,  we  will  praise 
thee,”  is  a very  frequent  sentiment  of  the  Vedic  poets. 
A new  song  was  considered  a special  honour  to  the 
gods.  The  first  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  gives  utter- 
ance to  this  sentiment.  “ Agni,”  says  Madhuchhan- 
das,  “ thou  who  art  worthy  of  the  praises  of  an- 
cient, and  also  of  living  poets,  bring  hither  thou 
the  gods.” 

Visvamitra,  the  father  of  Madhuchhandas,  and 


1 Abhandlungen,  p.  43. 
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himself  one  of  the  ancient  Rishis,  concludes  his 
first  hymn 1 with  the  words,  “ I have  proclaimed, 
0 Agni,  these  thy  ancient  songs 2,  and  new  songs 
for  thee  who  art  old.  These  great  libations  have 
been  made  to  him  who  showers  benefits  upon  us : 
the  sacred  fire  has  been  kept  from  generation  to 
generation.” 

In  another  hymn 3,  Vi£vamitra  distinguishes  be- 
tween three  classes  of  hymns,  and  speaks  of  Indra 
as  having  been  magnified  by  ancient,  middle,  and 

modern  songs. 

© 

The  sacrifice  itself  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
thread  which  unites  the  living  with  the  departed, 
and  through  them,  with  the  first  ancestors  of  man, 
the  gods.4  The  son  carries  on  the  weaving  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father5,  and 
the  poet,  at  the  beginning  of  a sacred  rite  6,  exclaims,* 
“ I believe  I see,  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  those 
who  in  byegone  days  performed  this  sacrifice.”  With 
a similar  feeling,  Yisvamitra,  in  his  morning  prayer, 
looks  back  to  his  fathers,  who  have  gazed  on  the 
rising  sun  before  him,  and  have  exalted  the  power  of 
the  gods : 7 

“ To  Indra  goes  my  thought,  spoken  out  from  the 
heart,  to  him,  the  Lord,  it  goes,  fashioned  by  the 
bard.  It  awakes  thee  when  it  is  recited  at  the  sa- 


1 Rv.  iii.  I.  20. 

2 Janima,  originally  creations,  s-otij^aro ; it  is  likewise  ex- 
plained as  works.  Cf.  iii.  39.  1. 

3 Rv.  iii.  32.  13. 

4 See  my  Essay  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies,  p.  xxii.  note. 

5 Rv.  x.  130.  1. 

6 Rv.  x.  130.  7. 

7 Rv.  iii.  39. 
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crifice  ; Indra,  take  heed  of  that  which  is  made  for 
thee ! 

“ Rising  even  before  the  day,  awakening  thee 
when  recited  at  the  sacrifice,  clothed  in  sacred  white 
raiments  ',  this  is  our  prayer,  the  old , the  prayer  of 
our  fathers. 

“ The  Dawn,  the  mother  of  the  twins,  has  given 
birth  to  the  twins  (i.  e.  Day  and  Night) — the  top  of 
my  tongue  fell,  for  he  (the  Sun)  came.  The  twins, 
who  have  come  near  the  root  of  the  Sun,  assume 
their  bodies  as  they  are  born  together,  the  destroyers 
of  darkness. 

“ Amongst  men  there  is  no  one  to  scoff  at  them 
who  were  our  fathers,  who  fought  among  the  cattle. 
Indra,  the  mighty  and  powerful,  has  stretched  out 
their  firm  folds.” 1  2 

Vasishtha,  another  of  the  ancient  Rishis,  speaks 
likewise  of  ancient  and  modern  hymns  by  which 
others,  besides  his  own  family,  secured  the  favour 
of  the  gods.3  “ Whatever  poets,  ancient  or  modern, 
wise  men,  made  prayers  to  thee,  0 Indra,  ours  may 
be  thy  propitious  friendship  : protect  us,  0 gods, 
always  with  your  blessings ! ” 

One  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  life  of  Vasishtha, 
was  the  victory  which  King  Sudas  achieved  under 
his  guidance.  But  in  the  Mandala  of  the  Vasishthas, 
the  same  event  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  belonging 

O O 


1 The  Visvamitras  wore  white  raiments.  Their  colour,  called 
arjuna,  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  however,  from  the  colour  of 
the  dress  of  the  Vasishthas,  which  is  called  sveta. 

2 Gotra,  originally  a hurdle,  then  those  who  live  within  the 
same  hurdles  or  walls ; a family,  a race. 

3 Rv.  vii.  23.  9. 
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to  the  past,  and  in  one  of  the  hymns  ascribed  to 
the  same  Vasishtha  we  read:  “ Committing  our  sons 
and  offspring  to  the  same  good  protection  which 
Aditi,  Mitra,  and  Varuna,  like  guardians,  give  to 
Sudas,  let  us  not  make  our  gods  angry.” 

These  passages,  which  might  be  greatly  increased, 
Avill  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were  various 
generations  of  Yedic  poets.  The  traces  of  actual 
imitations  are  less  considerable  than  we  might  ex- 
pect under  such  circumstances ; and  where  we  do 
meet  with  stereotyped  phrases,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  say  which  poet  used  them  for  the  first  time. 
When  we  find  Dirghatamas  Auchathya,  beginning  a 
hymn  to  Vishnu  with  the  words,  “ Let  me  now  pro- 
claim the  manly  deeds  of  Vishnu ; ” and  another 
hymn  of  Tliranyastupa  Angirasa  to  Indra,  beginning 
with,  “ Let  me  now  proclaim  the  manly  deeds  of 
Indra,”  we  may  suppose  that  the  one  hymn  was 
composed  with  a pointed  reference  to  the  other ; but 
we  cannot  tell  which  of  the  two  wras  the  original, 
and  which  the  copy. 

The  fact,  however,  of  ancient  and  modern  hymns 
being  once  admitted,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  gra- 
dually at  some  criteria  by  which  to  fix  the  relative 
age  of  single  hymns.  Some  of  the  hymns  betray 
their  comparatively  modern  origin  by  frequent  allu- 
sion to  ceremonial  subjects.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  sacrifice  as  such,  was  not  as  old  and  primi- 
tive an  institution  as  sacred  poetry  itself.  Most  of 
the  hymns  owe  their  origin  to  sacrifices,  to  public 
or  domestic  holy-days.  But  those  sacrifices  were  of 
a much  more  simple  nature  than  the  later  Vedic  cere- 
monial. When  the  father  of  a family  was  priest, 
poet,  and  king,  in  one  person,  there  was  no  thought 
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as  yet  of  distributing  the  ceremonial  duties  among 
sixteen  priests,  each  performing  his  own  peculiar 
office,  or  of  measuring  the  length  of  every  log  that 
should  be  put  on  the  fire,  and  determining  the 
shape  of  every  vessel  in  which  the  libations  should 
be  offered.  It  was  only  after  a long  succession  of 
sacrifices  that  the  spontaneous  acts  and  observances 
of  former  generations  would  be  treasured  up,  and 
established  as  generally  binding.  It  was  only  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  was  lost,  that  un- 
meaning ceremonies  could  gain  that  importance 
which  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  priests.  If  a hymn 
addressed  to  the  gods  had  been  heard,  if  a famine 
had  ceased  after  a prayer,  an  illness  been  cured  with 
a charm,  an  enemy  been  vanquished  with  war  songs  ; 
not  only  would  these  songs,  however  poor,  be  kept 
and  handed  down  in  a family  as  the  most  precious  heir- 
loom, but  the  position  in  which  the  poet  recited  them, 
the  time  of  the  day,  the  most  minute  circumstances 
of  every  act,  Avould  be  superstitiously  preserved, 
in  order  to  insure  the  future  efficiency  of  the  prayer. 
This  was  the  origin  of  a ceremonial  so  complicated  as 
that  of  the  Brahmans.  Now,  we  find  in  some  of  the 
hymns  allusions  which  refer,  not  to  a naturally  grow- 
ing, but  to  an  artificial  and  a decaying  ceremonial. 

The  most  ancient  name  for  a priest  by  pVofession 
was  Purohita , which  only  means  preepositus  or 
praises.  The  Purohita,  however,  was  more  than  a 
priest.  He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  a chief, 
the  minister  of  a king,  and  his  companion  in  peace 
and  war.  Vasishtha  and  Visvamitra,  who  with  their 
families  have  both  been  the  Purohitas  of  King  Sudas, 
did  more  for  the  king  than  chanting  hymns  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  their  gods.  Vasishtha  was  with  the 
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army  of  Sudas  when  that  king  conquered  the  ten 
kings  who  had  crossed  the  Parushni  (Hydraotis, 
Rawi)  ; Yisvamitra,  when  Sudas  himself  crossed  the 
Yipas  ( Hyphasis,  Beyah)  and  the  Satadru  (Hesudrus, 
Sutlej).1  The  importance  of  their  office  is  best 
shown  by  the  violent  contest  which  these  two  families 
of  the  Yasishthas  and  Yisvamitras  carried  on,  in 
order  to  secure  for  themselves  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  Purohita.  There  was  a similar  contest  be- 
tween the  priests  at  the  Court  of  Asamati,  and  de- 
scendant of  Ikshvaku.  He,  not  satisfied  with  his  four 
Purohitas,  Bandhu,  Subandhu,  Srutabandhu,  and 
Yiprabandhu,  who  were  brothers  and  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Gaupayanas,  dismissed  them,  and 
appointed  two  new  priests  (mayavinau).  These  new 
Purohitas,  seeing  that  the  Gaupayanas  used  incanta- 
tions against  the  life  of  King  Asamati,  retaliated, 
and  caused  by  their  charms,  the  death  of  one  of 
them,  Subandhu.  Thereupon  the  other  three  bro- 
thers composed  a song  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
two  priests,  and  to  save  their  own  lives.  This  song 
and  some  others  connected  with  the  same  contest, 
form  part  of  the  8th  Ashtaka  of  the  Rig-veda. 

The  very  fact  of  the  office  of  Purohita  being  here- 
ditary shows  that  it  partook  of  a political  character. 
It  seems  *to  have  been  so  at  an  early  time.  In  a hymn 
of  the  Rig-veda,  i.  94.  6,  where  Agni  is  invoked  under 
several  priestly  names,  he  is  called,  Janusha  Purohita 
or  Purohita  by  birth.  Cf.  i.  102.  8.  And  we  find 
several  instances  where  priests,  if  once  employed  by 
a royal  family,  claim  to  be  employed  always.  When 
Janamejaya  Parikshita  ventured  to  perform  a sacrifice 

1 See  Prof.  Roth’s  excellent  essay  on  Vasishtha  and  Visvaraitra, 
in  his  work,  “ Zur  Literatur  und  Geschichte  des  Veda,”  published 
as  early  us  1846. 
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without  the  Ka£yapas,  he  was  forced  by  the  Asita- 
mrigas,  a family  of  the  KaSyapas  to  employ  them  again. 
When  Visvantara  Saushadmaua  drove  away  the  Sya- 
parnas  from  his  sacrifice,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Kama  Margaveya  to  call  them  back.1  All  this  shows 
that  the  priestly  office  was  of  great  importance  in  the 
ancient  times  of  India. 

The  original  occupation  of  the  Purohita  may  simply 
have  been  to  perform  the  usual  sacrifices ; bait,  with 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Brahmans,  it  soon  became 
a stepping-stone  to  political  power.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Aitareya-brahmana:  “Breath  does  not  leave 
him  before  time ; he  lives  to  an  old  age ; he  goes  to 
his  full  time,  and  does  not  die  again,  who  has  a Brah- 
man as  guardian  of  his  land,  as  Purohita.  lie  con- 
quers power  by  power  ; obtains  strength  by  strength  ; 
the  people  obey  him,  peaceful  and  of  one  mind.” 

Vamadeva,  in  one  of  his  hymns2,  expresses  the 
same  sentiment;  and  though  he  does  not  use  the 
word  Purohita,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Aitareya-brahmana  is  right  in  explaining  the  words 
Brihaspati  and  Brahman  by  Purohita. 

“ That  king  withstands  his  enemies  with  strong 
power  who  supports  a Brihaspati3  in  comfort,  praises 
him,  and  honours  him  as  the  first. 

1 Aitareya-br.  vii.  27.  Roth,  Abbandlungen,  p.  118.  Weber, 
Ind.  Studien,  i.  39.  Margaveya  is  a difficult  name.  It  may  be 
simply,  as  Sayana  says,  the  son  of  his  mother  Mrigu ; but  Mrigu 
may  be  a variety  of  Bhrigu,  and  thus  confirm  Lassen’s  conjecture 
that  this  Rama  is  Rama,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  of  the  race  of 
Bhrigu,  commonly  called  Parasu-rama.  Cf.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i. 
216.  Marghu  is  the  name  of  Margiana  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip* 
tions. 

2 Rv.  iv.  50.  7. 

3 “Brihaspati,”  says  the  Aitareya-brahmana,  “was  the  Purohita 
of  the  gods,  and  the  Purohitas  of  human  kings  are  his  successors.” 
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“ The  king  before  whom  there  walks  a priest,  lives 
well  established  in  his  own  house  ; to  him  the  earth 
yields  for  ever,  and  before  him  the  people  bow 
of  their  own  accord. 

“Unopposed  he  conquers  treasures,  those  of  his 
enemies  and  his  friends,  himself  a king,  who  makes 
presents  to  a Brahman  : the  gods  protect  him.” 

This  shows  that  the  position  of  the  Brahmans 
at  the  courts  of  the  Kshatriya  kings  was  more  influ- 
ential than  that  of  mere  chaplains.  They  walked 
before  the  king,  and  considered  themselves  superior 
to  him.  In  later  times,  when  the  performance 
of  the  ceremonies  no  longer  devolved  on  the  Pu- 
roliita,  the  chief  priest  took  the  place  of  the  so- 
called  Brahman  priest,  who  was  the  episcopos  of 
the  whole,  though  he  himself  took  little  active  part 
in  it.  Thus  at  the  sacrifice  of  Harischandra,  de- 
scribed in  the  Aitareya-brahmana  (vii.  16.),  Ayasya 
acts  as  Udgatri,  Jamadagni  as  Adhvaryu,  Yisvamitra 
as  Hotri,  and  Vasishtha,  who  is  known  as  the  Pu- 
rohita  of  the  Ikshvaku  dynasty,  as  Brahman.  In  the 
Taittiriya-sanhita  (iii.  5.  2.),  we  read:  “ Men  were 
born,  having  a Vasishtha  for  Purohita,  and  there- 
fore a Vasishtha  is  to  be  chosen  as  Brahman.”  In 
the  Aitareya-br&hmana  again  the  Brahman  is  iden- 
tified with  Brihaspati,  who  was  the  Purohita,  or 
pura-etri  of  the  gods. 

The  original  institution  of  a Purohita,  as  the 
spiritual  adviser  of  a king  or  a chief,  need  not 
be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  a far  advanced  hier- 
archical system.  The  position  of  the  Brahmans 
must  have  been  a peculiar  one  in  India  from  the 
very  beginning.  They  appear  from  the  very  first 
as  a class  of  men  of  higher  intellectual  power  than 
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the  rest  of  the  Aryan  colonists;  and  their  general 
position,  if  at  all  recognised,  could  hardly  have  been 
different  from  that  of  Vasishtha  in  the  camp  of 
Sudas.  The  hymns,  therefore,  which  only  allude  to 
a Purohita,  or  priest  in  general,  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  a late  age.  But  when  we  meet  in  certain 
hymns,  not  only  with  these,  but  with  various 
grades  of  priests,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  hymns 
belong  to  the  Mantra  period,  and  not  to  the  age  of 
primitive  Vedic  poetry. 

This  is  a question  of  degree.  If  we  find  such 
verses  as  “ the  singers  sing  thee,  the  chanters  chant 
thee1,”  where  the  singers  are  called  not  by  their  tech- 
nical name  of  Udgatri,  but  Gayatrins,  and  the  chan- 
ters not  by  their  technical  name  of  Hotri,  but  Arkins, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  the  later  division  of  the  sacrifice 
between  Hotri  and  Udgatri  priests  is  here  found  in 
its  first  elements.  It  docs  not  follow  that  there 
existed  at  that  time  two  recognised  classes  of  priests, 
still  less  that  the  Udgatris  were  then  in  possession 
of  their  own  Sanhita.  But  in  Rv.  v.  44.  14.  we 
read : 

“ The  Rich  verses  long  for  the  god  who  watches ; 
the  Saman  verses  go  to  him  who  watches  ; this  Soma 
libation  calls  for  him  that  watches:  I,  O Agni,  am  at 
home  in  thy  friendship.”2 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction  between  Rich 
verses,  that  were  recited,  and  Saman  verses,  that  were 

1 Rv.  i.  io.  <5fT 

a *rr  *fr  ^ *T*TTf%  *jf?n 

*rr  5RTT  <WT  ii 

Rv.  viii.  3.  22. 
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sung,  must  have  been  established,  though  again  we 
need  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  a prayer-book  for  the  Udgatri  priests. 

The  third  class  of  priests,  the  Adhvaryus,  who 
performed  the  principal  acts  of  the  sacrifice,  are  like- 
wise alluded  to  in  the  hymns.  We  read  Rv.  iii.  36. 
10  : “ Accept,  0 Indra,  Avhat  is  offered  thee  from  the 
hand  of  the  Adhvaryu,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  libation 
of  the  Hotri.” 

There  are  several  hymns  which  contain  allusions  to 
the  Darsapurnamasa,  the  famous  New  and  Full  Moon 
sacrifices.  These  sacrifices  in  themselves  may  have 
been  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  as  old  as  any  attempt 
at  a regulated  worship  of  the  gods.  Passages,  there- 
fore, where  we  only  meet  with  allusions  to  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  their  recurrent  appeal  to  the  human 
heart  to  render  thanks  to  the  unknown  Powers  that 
rule  the  changes  of  nature,  and  the  chances  of  human 
life,  prove  by  no  means,  as  the  Indian  commentators 
suppose,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ancient  Yedic  poets 
the  lunar  ceremonies  were  of  the  same  solemn  and 
complicated  nature  as  in  later  times.  We  read,  Rv.  i. 
194.  4 : “ Let  us  bring  fuel,  let  us  prepare  oblations 
remembering  thee  at  each  conjunction  of  the  moon.1- 

1 I translate  parva  by  conjunction,  because  parvani,  the  dual, 
is  used  for  the  full  and  new  moon;  Asvalayana-sutras,  i.  3.  12. 
Mr.  Weigle,  in  his  interesting  article  on  Can  arose  literature  (Zeit- 
schrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft),  states  that 
liabha  or  pabba  means  a festival  in  Canarese,  whereas  in  Sanskrit 
its  usual  signification  is  a chapter  of  a book.  Mr.  Weigle  there- 
fore I’efers  pabba  to  a class  of  words,  which,  in  being  transferred 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  the  Dravidian  languages,  have  changed 
their  meaning.  We  see,  however,  that  the  old  meaning  of  parva 
new  and  full  moon,  would  account  very  well  for  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  pabba  in  Canarese,  a festival. 
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Do  thou  perfect  our  sacred  acts  that  we  may  live 
long.  Let  us  not  fail  in  thy  friendship,  0 Agni.”  1 
Passages  like  this  do  not  necessitate  the  admission  of 
a full-grown  ceremonial,  they  only  point  to  its  natural 
beginnings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  three 
daily  prayers,  at  sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun-set.  Nature 
herself  suggests  these  three  periods  as  the  most  appro- 
priate for  rendering  thanks  to  the  heavenly  givers  of 
light  and  life.  Thus  Manu  Yaivasvata2  alludes  several 
times  to  the  three  periods  of  the  day  which  the  gods 
themselves  have  fixed  for  their  sacrilice,  sun-rise 
(surya  udyati,  or  sura  udite),  mid  day  (madhyandine 
divali,  or  madhyandine),  and  sun-set  (nhnruchi,  or 
atuclii),  and  he  calls  this  established  order  of  the 
sacrilice  rita,  the  law  or  the  truth. 

But  when  these  sacrifices  are  mentioned  with  their 
technical  names,  when  the  morning,  and  noon,  and 
evening  prayers  are  spoken  of  as  first,  second,  and 
third  libation,  we  feel  that  we  move  in  a different  at- 

tt?r:  wrsraT  trii 

2 Rv.  viii.  27.  19  : — 
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mosphere,  and  that  we  are  listening  to  priests  rather 
than  to  poets.  Thus  Rv.  iii.  28.  1 : 

“ Agni,  accept  our  offering,  the  cake,  0 Jatavedas, 
at  the  morning  libation , thou  rich  in  prayer. 

“The  baked  cake,  O Agni,  is  prepared  for  thee 
alone  indeed ; accept  it,  0 youngest  of  all  the 
gods. 

“ Agni,  eat  the  cake,  offered  to  thee  when  the  day 
is  over , thou  art  the  son  of  strength,  stationed  at  the 
sacrifice. 

“ At  the  mid  day  libation , 0 Jatavedas,  accept  here 
the  cake,  0 sage ! Agni,  the  wise  do  not  diminish  at 
the  sacrifices  the  share  of  thee,  who  art  great. 

“ Agni,  as  thou  lovest  at  the  third  libation  the  cake, 
0 son  of  strength,  that  is  offered  to  thee,  therefore, 
moved  by  our  praise,  take  this  precious  oblation  to 
the  immortal  gods  to  rouse  them. 

“ Agni,  thou  who  art  growing,  accept,  0 Jatavedas, 
the  offering,  the  cake,  at  the  close  of  day.” 

This  hymn  contains  in  reality  nothing  but  a set 
of  invocations  for  the  three  daily  libations  ; it  uses  the 
very  words  used  in  the  ceremonial,  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  written  except  by  some  pious  priest 
brought  up  under  the  system  of  the  Brahmanic  cere- 
monial. 

The  technical  names  of  the  priests  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  name  of  Ritvij  would  not  prove 
a great  development  of  the  ceremonial.  It  would 
only  mean  the  priest  who  officiates  at  the  various 
seasons.  It  was  then  that  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled 
by  friction.  It  was  lighted  in  the  morning  day  after 
day  (dive  dive),  it  was  lighted  at  the  full  and  new 
moon,  and  it  was  lighted  likewise  at  each  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  year.  Thus  it  is  said,  Rv. 
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iii.  29.  10  : “ This  wood  is  thy  mother  every  season, 
born  from  which  thou  shonest.  Do  thou  sit  there,  as 
thou  knowest  it,  and  make  our  prayers  prosper.” 

There  is  nothing  artificial  in  this.  But  when  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  the  Ritvij  priests,  sucli  as 
Potri,  Agnidhra,  Pra£astri,  Neshtri,  Ilotri,  Adhvaryu, 
Brahman1,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  here  we  have 
to  deal  with  late  and  artificial  poetry.  These  names 
of  priests  are  afterwards  still  further  generalised,  and 
transferred  to  Agni,  who,  as  the  god  of  fire,  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  the  offerings  of  men  to  the  seats  of  the 
gods.  He  is  called  the  Purohita,  or  high-priest. 
Sapta-hotri  also,  and  sapta-manusha,  acting  as  seven 
priests2,  are  names  applied  to  the  god  of  the  sacrificial 
flame. 

There  is  a whole  class  of  hymns  commonly  called 
ddnastutis , or  praises  of  gifts.  They  are  the  thanks- 
givings of  certain  priests  for  presents  received  from 
their  royal  patrons.  All  of  these,  like  the  Latin  pa- 
negyrics, betray  a modern  character,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  Mantra  period.  In  the  Brahmana 
period,  however,  not  only  are  these  panegyrics  known, 
but  the  liberality  of  these  royal  patrons  is  held  up  to 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  later  generations  by 
stories  which  had  to  be  repeated  at  the  sacrifices.  In 
the  Sankhayana-sfitras  (xvi.  11.),  the  following  stories 
called  Naraiansa  (neuter),  are  mentioned  as  fit  for 
such  occasions.  The  story  of  Sunahsepha  ; of  Kakshi- 
vat  Ausija  who  received  gifts  from  Svanaya  Bha- 
vyaya  ; of  Syavasva  Archananasa  who  received  gifts 
from  Vaidadasvi ; of  Bharadvaja  who  received  gifts 

1 Rv.  ii.  36. ; ii.  37. 

2 These  seven  priests  seem  to  be  Hotri,  Potri,  Neshtri,  Agnidh, 
Prasastri,  Adhvaryu  and  Brahman. 
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from  Bribu  the  carpenter,  and  Prastoka  Sftrnjaya ; of 
Vasishtha  wlio  was  Purohita  of  King  Sudas  Paijavana; 
of  Medhathi,  and  how  Asanga  Playogi  having  been  a 
woman  became  a man  ; of  Yatsa  Kanva  who  received 
gifts  from  Tirindira  Parasavyaya ; of  Vasa  Asvya 
who  received  gifts  from  Prithusravas  Kanina ; of 
Praskanva  who  received  gifts  from  Prishadhra  Me- 
dhya  Matarisva  (sic);  of  Nabhanedishtha  Manava, 
who  received  gifts  from  the  Angiras’.”  All  these  acts 
of  royal  liberality  are  recorded  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-veda,  but  the  hymns  themselves  may  safely  be 
referred  to  the  second  age  of  Y edic  poetry. 

Another  and  most  convincing  proof  that  some  of 
our  hymns  belong  to  a secondary  period  of  Vedic 
poetry,  is  contained  in  a song,  ascribed  to  Yasishtha, 
in  which  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmans 
is  actually  turned  into  ridicule.  The  103rd  hymn  in 
the  7th  Mandala,  which  is  called  a panegyric  of  the 
frogs,  is  clearly  a satire  on  the  priests  ; and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  same  animal  should 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Yedic  satirist  to  represent 
the  priests,  which  by  the  earliest  satirist  of  Greece 
was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric 
heroes. 

“After  lying  prostrate  for  a year,  like  Brahmans 
performing  a vow,  the  frogs  have  emitted  their  voice, 
roused  by  the  showers  of  heaven.  "When  the  hea- 
venly waters  fell  upon  them  as  upon  a dry  fish  lying 
in  a pond,  the  music  of  the  frogs  comes  together,  like 
the  lowing  of  cows  with  their  calves. 

“ When,  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  the  rain 
has  wetted  them,  as  they  were  longing  and  thirsting, 
one  goes  to  the  other  while  he  talks,  like  a son  to  his 
father,  saying,  akkhala  (0psxsxs£  xod^xod^.) 
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“ One  of  them  embraces  the  other,  when  they  revel 
in  the  shower  of  water,  and  the  brown  frog  jumping 
after  he  has  been  ducked,  joins  his  speech  with  the 
green  one. 

“ As  one  of  them  repeats  the  speech  of  the  other, 
like  a pupil  and  his  teacher,  every  limb  of  them  is  as 
it  were  in  growth,  when  they  converse  eloquently  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

“ One  of  them  is  Cow-noise,  the  other  Goat-noise, 
one  is  brown,  the  other  green  ; they  are  different 
though  they  bear  the  same  name,  and  modulate  their 
voices  in  many  ways  as  they  speak. 

“ Like  Brahmans  at  the  Soma  sacrifice  of  Atinitra, 
sitting  round  a full  pond  and  talking,  you,  O frogs, 
celebrate  this  day  of  the  year  when  the  rainy  season 
begins. 

“ These  Brahmans  with  their  Soma  have  had  their 
say,  performing  the  annual  rite.  These  Adhvaryus, 
sweating  whilst  they  carry  the  hot  pots,  pop  out  like 
hermits. 

“ They  have  always  observed  the  order  of  the 
gods  as  they  are  to  be  worshipped  in  the  twelve- 
month  ; these  men  do  not  neglect  their  season  ; the 
frogs  who  had  been  like  hot  pots  themselves  are 
now  released  when  the  rainy  season  of  the  year 
sets  in. 

“ Cow-noise  gave,  Goat-noise  gave,  the  Brown  gave, 
and  the  Green  gave  us  treasures.  The  frogs  who 
give  us  hundreds  of  cows,  lengthen  our  life  in  the 
rich  autumn.” 

There  seems  thus  to  be  little  room  for  doubt,  if  we 
consider  the  character  of  this  and  similar  hymns,  that 
we  must  make  a distinction  between  two  periods  in 
the  history  of  Yedic  poetry,  the  one  primitive,  the 
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other  secondary.  Poems,  like  those  which  we  have 
just  examined,  are  not  the  result  of  an  original,  free, 
and  unconscious  inspiration.  They  belong  to  an 
imitative,  reflecting,  and  criticising  age.  An  exact 
division  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  por- 
tions of  the  Rig-veda  will  propably  be  impossible 
even  after  these  ancient  relics  have  been  studied 
with  a much  more  searching  accuracy  than  hi- 
therto. The  language,  which  might  be  expected  to 
contain  the  safest  indications  of  the  more  ancient  or 
more  modern  date  of  certain  hymns,  has,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  oral  tradition,  assumed  an  uniformity 
which  baffles  the  most  careful  analysis.  Nor  would  it 
be  safe  to  trust  to  our  preconceived  notions  as  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  genuine  and  of  artificial  poetry. 
Some  of  the  very  latest  poets  may  have  been  endowed 
with  a truly  poetical  genius,  when  the  originality  and 
freshness  of  their  thoughts  would  seem  to  place  them 
in  a better  age.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
poets  enunciate  thoughts  entirely  their  own,  and 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  what  they  say  has 
never  been  said  before,  sufficient  to  give  to  all 
their  productions  so  deep  a stamp  of  truth  and 
faith  that  our  weakened  eyes  should  always  discern 
it.  But  although  we  may  hesitate  about  single 
hymns,  whether  they  are  the  productions  of  ancient 
or  modern  Rishis,  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  the  ten  books  of  the  Rig-veda  at  the 
time  they  were  finally  collected,  comprised  the  poetry 
of  two  different  periods.  This  is  the  only  important 
point  for  our  purpose.  We  ascribe  the  later  poets  of 
the  Yeda  to  the  Mantra  period,  so  that  we  comprise 
within  that  period  two  apparently  distinct,  yet,  in 
reality,  very  cognate  tendencies.  We  suppose  that  the 
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Mantra  period  was  an  age  of  Epigonoi,  occupied  at 
first  in  imitating  the  works  of  their  fathers,  and  to- 
wards the  end  engaged  in  the  more  useful  employment 
of  collecting  all  that  was  within  reach,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient,  and  handing  it  down  to  the  careful 
guardianship  of  later  generations.  Two  hundred 
years  will  not  be  too  long  a time  for  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  this  work.  There  are  several  generations  of 
modern  poets,  and  probably  two  classes  of  collectors 
to  be  accommodated,  and  the  work  of  the  last  col- 
lectors, the  collectors  of  the  Mandalas,  could  not  have 
commenced  before  the  last  line  of  every  poem  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  ten  Mandalas  was  written.  I 
therefore  fix  the  probable  chronological  limits  of  the 
Mantra  period  between  800  and  1000  b.c. 

Before  we  leave  the  Mantra  period  there  is  one  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  cannot  be  fully  answered,  requires  at 
least  to  be  carefully  discussed.  Was  the  collection  of 
the  ten  books  of  Yedic  hymns  the  work  of  persons 
cognisant  of  the  art  of  writing  or  not  ? Were  the  1017 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  after  they  had  been  gathered 
into  one  body,  preserved  by  memory  or  on  paper  ? 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  hymns  themselves.  Most  persons 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  popular  poetry  among 
the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  would  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  original  composition  and  preservation 
of  truly  national  poetry  were  everywhere  due  to  the 
unaided  efforts  of  memory.  Where  writing  is  known, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  compose  a thousand  hymns 
without  bringing  in  some  such  words  as,  writing,  read- 
ing, paper,  or  pen.  Yet  there  is  not  one  single  allusion 
in  these  hymns  to  anything  connected  with  writing. 
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Let  us  consider  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  not  only  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  God,  but  Moses  “ went  down  from 
the  mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  were 
in  his  hand : the  tables  were  written  on  both  their 
sides ; on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they 
written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the 
tables.  ” (Exodus  xxxii.  15,  16.)  Here  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing.  Again  we  read  (Exodus 

xxiv.  7.),  that  “Moses  took  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people and  (Exodus 

xxv.  16.), the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  saying,  “Thou 
shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I shall 
give  thee.”  The  covenant  here  spoken  of  must  have 
existed  as  a book,  or,  at  least,  in  some  tangible  form. 

A nation  so  early  acquainted  with  letters  and 
books  as  the  Jews  would  naturally  employ  some  of  the 
terms  connected  with  writing  in  a metaphorical  sense. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Psalms  (lvi.  8.),  “Put  thou 
my  tears  into  thy  bottle:  are  they  not  in  thy  book  ?” 
lxix.  28.  “ Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous.” 
xl.  7.  “ Then  said  I,  Lo  I come : in  the  volume  of 
the  book  it  is  written  of  me.” 

xlv.  1.  “My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a ready  writer.” 
In  the  Book  of  Job  (xix.  23.),  we  actually  read, 
“ Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  ! oh  that  they 
were  printed  in  a book  ! That  they  were  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! ” 
“ Printed  ” here  can  only  mean  “ written.” 

Proverbs  iii.  3.  “ Write  them  upon  the  table  of 

thine  heart.” 
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In  the  Homeric  poems,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
whole  Grecian  life  lies  before  us  in  marvellous  com- 
pleteness and  distinctness,  there  is  not  a single  men- 
tion of  writing.  The  (rrjfjLtxTu  Xuypa,  carried  by  Belle- 
rophon  instead  of  a letter,  are  the  best  proof  that, 
even  for  such  purposes,  not  to  speak  of  literary  com- 
position, the  use  of  letters  was  unknown  to  the 
Homeric  age.  The  art  of  writing,  when  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  short  inscriptions  but  to  literature, 
forms  such  a complete  revolution  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  society,  both  civil 
and  political,  that,  in  any  class  of  ancient  literature, 
the  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  writing,  may 
safely  be  supposed  to  prove  the  absence  of  the  art  at 
the  time  when  that  literature  arose.  We  know  the 
complete  regeneration  of  modern  Europe  which  was 
wrought  by  the  invention  of  printing.  Every  page 
of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  every 
pamphlet  or  fly-sheet  of  the  Reformation,  tells  us 
that  printing  had  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  writing,  and  more  especially  the  application  of 
writing  to  literary  purposes,  was  a discovery  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  that  of  printing.  And 
yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Homer  has  hidden 
his  light  under  a bushel,  and  erased  every  expression 
connected  with  writing  from  his  poetical  dictionary ! 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Homeric  poets  did 
not  write,  or,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  legendary  lan- 
guage of  certain  critics,  though  it  is  certain  that 
blind  Homer  did  not  keep  a private  secretary,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  of  Peisistratos,  when  the 
final  collection  of  the  Homeric  poems  took  place,  this 
collection  was  a collection  of  written  poems.  Peisi- 
stratos possessed  a large  library,  and,  though  books 
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were  not  so  common  in  his  time  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Alcibiades,  when  every  schoolmaster  had  his 
Iliad1,  yet,  ever  since  the  importation  of  paper  into 
Greece,  writing  was  a common  acquirement  of  the 
educated  classes  of  Greeks.  The  whole  civilisation 
of  Greece,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Greek  literature, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  free  trade  between  Egypt 
and  Greece,  beginning  with  the  Saidic  dynasty.2 
Greece  imported  all  its  paper  from  Egypt ; and  with- 
out paper  no  Greek  literature  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. The  skins  of  animals  were  too  rare,  and  their 
preparation  too  expensive,  to  permit  the  growth  of  a 
popular  literature.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  a pe- 
culiarity of  the  barbarians,  that  at  his  time  some  of 
them  still  wrote  on  skins  only.  Paper  (papyrus  or 
byblus)  was  evidently  to  Greece  what  linen  paper 
was  to  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.3 

Now,  if  we  look  for  any  similar  traces  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  literature,  our  search  is  completely 
disappointed.  There  is  no  mention  of  writing- 
materials,  whether  paper,  bark,  or  skins,  at  the  time 
when  the  Indian  Diaskeuasts  collected  the  songs  of 
their  Rishis  ; nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  writing 
during  the  whole  of  the  Br&hmana  period.  This  up- 
sets the  common  theories  about  the  origin  of  prose 
literature.  According  to  Wolf4,  prose  composition  is 
a safe  sign  of  a written  literature.  It  is  not  so  in 

1 Plutarch,  Alcibiades,  c.  vii. 

2 See  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ii.  p.  201. 

3 Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  13.  § 27. : “ Cum  chart®  usu  maxime  hu- 
manitas  vitse  constet  et  memoria.” 

4 Wolf,  Prolegomena,  lxx — lxxiii. : “ Scripturam  tentare  et  com- 
muni  usui  aptare  plane  idem  videtur  fuisse  atque  prosam  tentare 
et  in  ea  excolenda  se  ponere.” 
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India.  The  whole  of  the  Brahmana  literature,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  seem,  shows  not  a single  ves- 
tige of  the  art  of  writing.  Nay,  more  than  this,  even 
during  the  Sutra  period  'all  the  evidence  we  can 
get  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  even  then,  though 
the  art  of  writing  began  to  be  known,  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  India  was  preserved  by  oral  tradition  only. 

It  is  of  little  avail  in  researches  of  this  kind  to  say 
that  such  a thing  is  impossible.  We  can  form  no 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  memory  in  a state  of  society 
so  different  from  ours  as  the  Indian  Parishads  are 
from  our  universities.  Feats  of  memory,  such  as  we 
hear  of  now  and  then,  show  that  our  notions  of  the 
limits  of  that  faculty  are  quite  arbitrary.  Our  own 
memory  has  been  systematically  undermined  for 
many  generations.  To  speak  of  nothing  else,  one  sheet 
of  the  “ Times”  neAvspaper  every  morning  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  distract  and  unsettle  the  healthiest  memory. 
The  remnants  of  our  own  debilitated  memory  cannot 
furnish  us  with  the  right  measure  of  the  primitive 
powers  of  that  faculty.  The  Guaranies,  who  are 
represented  by  Missionaries  as  the  lowest  specimens 
of  humanity,  evinced  such  powers  of  memory  when 
they  were  once  taught  to  listen  and  to  reason,  that  it 
became  a custom  to  make  the  chief  Indian  of  the 
town,  or  one  of  the  magistrates,  repeat  the  sermon 
just  delivered  from  the  pulpit  before  the  people  in  the 
street,  or  in  the  court-yard  of  a house ; and  they 
almost  all  did  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  without 
missing  a sentence.1  Even  at  the  present  day, 
when  MSS.  are  neither  scarce  nor  expensive,  the  young 
Brahmans  who  learn  the  songs  of  the  Veda  and  the 

1 Dobrizlioffer’s  Account  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Brahmanas,  and  the  Sutras,  invariably  learn  them 
from  oral  tradition,  and  know  them  by  heart.  They 
spend  year  after  year  under  the  guidance  of  their 
teacher,  learning  a little,"  day  after  day,  repeating 
what  they  have  learnt  as  part  of  their  daily  devotion, 
until  at  last  they  have  mastered  their  subject,  and 
are  able  to  become  teachers  in  turn.  The  ambition  to 
master  more  than  one  subject  is  hardly  known  in  India. 
This  system  of  education  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  Brahmana  period,  and  as  early  as  the  Pratisakhyas 
we  find  the  most  minute  rules  on  the  mnemonic  system 
to  be  followed  by  every  teacher.  The  only  difference 
in  modern  times,  after  the  invention  of  writing,  is 
that  a Brahman  is  not  only  commanded  to  pass  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  house  of  his  Guru,  and  to  learn 
from  his  mouth  all  that  a Brahman  is  bound  to  know, 
but  the  fiercest  imprecations  are  uttered  against  all 
who  would  presume  to  acquire  their  knowledge  from 
written  sources.  In  the  Mahabharata  we  read, 
“ Those  who  sell  the  Vedas,  and  even  those  who  write 
them,  those  also  who  defile  them,  they  shall  go  to 
hell.”1  Kumarila  says,  “That  knowledge  of  the 
truth  is  worthless  which  has  been  acquired  from  the 
Veda,  if  the  Veda  has  not  been  rightly  comprehended, 
if  it  has  been  learnt  from  writing,  or  been  received 
from  a Sudra.”2 

ii 

2 Kumarila,  Tantra-Varttika,  i.  3.  p.  86. : 

^\<JTTfw*r?TT- 
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How  then  was  the  Yeda  learnt?  It  was  learnt  by 
every  Brahman  during  twelve  years  of  his  student- 
ship or  Brahmacharya.  This,  according  to  Gautama, 
was  the  shortest  period,  sanctioned  only  for  men 
who  wanted  to  marry,  and  to  become  Grihasthas. 
Brahmans  who  did  not  wish  to  marry  were  allowed 
to  spend  forty-eight  years  as  students.  The  Pra- 
tisakhya  gives  us  a glimpse  into  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  Brahmanic  colleges.  “ The  Guru,”  it  is  said1,  “ who 
has  himself  formerly  been  a student,  should  make  his 
pupils  read.  lie  himself  takes  his  seat  either  to  the 
east,  or  the  north,  or  the  north-east.  If  he  has  no 
more  than  one  or  two  pupils,  they  sit  at  his  right 
hand.  If  he  has  more,  they  place  themselves  accord- 
ing as  there  is  room.  They  then  embrace  their 
master,  and  say,  ‘ Sir,  read  ! ’ The  master  gravely 
says  ‘ Om,’  i.  e.  ‘ Yes.’  He  then  begins  to  say  a 
pra&na  (a  question),  which  consists  of  three  verses.2 
In  order  that  no  word  may  escape  the  attention  of 
his  pupils,  he  pronounces  all  with  the  high  accent3, 


1 Pratisakhya  du  Rig-veda,  par  A.  Regnier,  Journal  Asiatique, 
1856.  Chapitre  XV. 

2 If  the  metre  is  pankti,  the  prasna  may  consist  of  two  or  three 
verses;  if  the  metre  is  longer  than  pankti,  two  verses  only  consti- 
tute a prasna ; if  a hymn  consists  of  one  verse,  that  by  itself  forms 
a prasna.  Samayas,  i.  e.  passages  which  have  occurred  before  (and 
are  sometimes  left  out  in  the  MSS.),  are  counted,  if  they  consist 
of  a complete  verse.  Two  Dvipadas  are  counted  as  one  verse,  and, 
as  the  Commentator  adds  (v.  12.),  the  two  half-verses  of  each  Dvi- 
pada-line  are  to  be  joined  in  recitation,  and  only  if  there  is  one  odd 
Dvipada-line  remaining,  a pause  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half-verse.  If  there  are  some  verses  remaining  at  the  end  of  a 
hymn,  they  may  be  joined  to  the  last  prasna;  if  there  are  more 
than  two  verses,  this  is  optional. 

3 The  only  words  which,  in  the  Sanhita-patha,  would  be  likely 
to  escape  the  pupil’s  attention  are  monosyllables  consisting  of 
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and  repeats  certain  words  twice,  or  he  says  ‘ so  ’ 
(iti)  after  these  words.” 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Veda  are  the  changes  of  the  final  and  initial  letters.1 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  these  euphonic  rules  in- 
dependently (the  Siksha),  but  whenever  a difficult 
case  of  sandhi  occurs,  the  Guru  examines  his  audience 
and  explains  the  difficulties.  And  here  the  method 
followed  is  this.  After  the  Guru  has  pronounced  a 
group  of  words,  consisting  of  three  or  sometimes  (in 
long  compounds)  of  more  words,  the  first  pupil  repeats 
the  first  word,  and  when  anything  is  to  be  explained, 
the  teacher  stops  him,  and  says,  “ Sir.”2  After  it  has 
been  explained  by  the  pupil  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  the  permission  to  continue  is  given  with  the 


one  vowel  only,  and  that  a vowel  not  changed  into  a semi-vowel, 
in  which  form  it  would  be  more  audible.  This  would  restrict 
the  rule  regarding  repetition  to  the  two  words  a and  u.  Thus 
for  pra,  which  is  pra  + a,  the  Guru  would  have  to  say  pra  a,  or 
pra  a iti.  Instead  of  ud  u shya  deva,  ud  u u sliya  deva.  This 
repetition  would  not  take  place  in  udv  eti,  because  u is  changed 
into  v.  If  sarvodalta  could  mean  a word  being  wholly 
udatta,  then  u would  be  excluded,  and  the  rule  would  refer  to 
d only.  But  sarvodatta  means  recitation  when  the  accent  is  dis- 
regarded, and  all  syllables  are  pronounced  with  a high  tone.  The 

Commentary  construes  the  rule  differently.  I construe 

*RT3TTTf4 1 

rTWT%W^i  fe:  ICPfrsj 

1 These  are  chiefly  the  change  of  a final  m into  Anusvara  before 
r and  the  ushmans  ; the  common  sandhi  of  the  ushmans  ; the  sup- 
pression of  a final  n ; its  transition  into  r ; its  transition  into  a sibi- 
lant; the  absence  of  sandhi  where  ri  follows  ; the  sandhi  of  r,  and 
the  hiatus. 

2 The  text  is  &c. 
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words,  “ Well,  Sir.”  After  the  words  of  the  teacher 
have  thus  been  repeated  by  one,  the  next  pupil  has 
to  apply  to  him  with  the  word,  “ Sir.”  1 When  there 
is  no  difficulty,  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Guru 
says  two  words  at  a time,  which  are  then  repeated  by 
the  pupil.  If  it  is  a compound,  one  word  only  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  Guru,  and  to  be  repeated  by  the 
pupil.  After  a section  of  three  verses  has  thus  been 
gone  through,  all  the  pupils  have  to  rehearse  it  again 
and  again.  When  they  have  mastered  it,  they 
have  to  recite  the  whole  without  any  break,  with  an 
even  voice,  observing  all  the  rules  of  sandhi,  marking 
slightly  the  division  in  the  middle  of  compounds,  and 
pronouncing  every  syllable  with  the  high  accent.2  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  several  pupils  were  allowed  to 
recite  together,  for  it  is  stated  distinctly  that  the 
Guru  first  tells  the  verses  to  his  pupil  on  the  right, 
and  that  every  pupil,  after  his  task  is  finished,  turns 
to  the  right,  and  walks  round  the  tutor.  This  must 
occupy  a long  time  every  day,  considering  that  a lec- 
ture consists  of  sixty  and  more  prasnas,  or  of  about 
180  verses.  The  pupils  are  not  dismissed  till  the 
lecture  is  finished.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture,  the 
tutor,  after  the  last  half-verse  is  finished,  says,  “ Sir,” 


1 Here  again  I differ  from  the  Commentator,  who  takes  parasya 
as  an  adjective  referring  to  etad,  i.  e.  guroh.  At  the  end  of  a half- 
verse,  this  address,  bho ! is  to  be  dropped ; at  the  end  of  an 
Adhyaya  it  is  optional. 

2 According  to  some  Sakhas,  (not  the  Sakalas,)  certain  words 
(prepositions)  are,  in  this  final  recitation  also,  to  be  followed  by 
the  particle  iti ; ctbhi  is  even,  in  some  cases,  to  be  pronounced 
abhityabhi.  Some  other  rules  are  given,  all  of  which  are  optional. 
The  text  of  the  Yeda,  as  repeated  in  the  lecture-room,  is  neither 
Sanhita,  Pada,  nor  Krama-text.  Some  few  Sakhas  only  maintain 
that  the  Sanhita-text  should  be  used  pure  et  simple. 
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the  pupil  replies,  “Yes,  Sir.”  He  then  repeats  the 
proper  verses  and  formulas,  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  reading,  embraces  his 
tutor,  and  is  allowed  to  withdraw. 

These  rules  speak  for  themselves.  They  show  that 
at  the  time  when  such  rules  were  necessary,  and  when 
young  Brahmans  had  to  spend  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  years  of  their  life  in  doing  nothing  but  learning 
and  rehearsing  the  Veda1,  such  a system  must  have 
had  an  object  worthy  of  such  efforts.  Such  an  object 
existed,  if,  in  the  absence  of  writing,  the  sacred  songs, 
which  were  believed  to  be  the  only  means  to  salvation 
were  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  against  loss  and  cor- 
ruption. If,  at  the  time  of  the  Pratisakhyas,  Avriting 
had  been  known,  some  mention  of  a book  as  a sacred 
object  would  surely  have  occurred  somewhere.  We 
know  from  the  Grihya-sutras  every  event  in  the  life  of 
a Brahman,  from  his  birth  to  his  death.  Not  a Avord 
is  ever  said  about  his  learning  to  write. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  system  of  oral  teaching 
occurs  in  a hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  which  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Mantra  period.  In  the  primitive  poetry 
of  the  Chhandas  period  there  is  no  mention  either  of 
writing  or  teaching.  But  in  a satirical  hymn  of  the 
Vasishthas  (vii.  103.  5),  in  which  the  frogs  are  com- 
pared Avith  Brahmans  teaching  their  pupils,  it  is  said : 
“ One  frog  repeats  the  words  of  another,  like  a pupil 
Avho  repeats  the  Avords  of  his  teacher.”  (See  p.  495.) 
No  similar  allusion  to  Avriting  is  to  be  found  even 
in  the  latest  hymns,  the  so-called  Khilas.  If  writ- 

1 Csesar  (de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  14),  speaking  of  tlie  Druids 
says:  “Magnum  ibi  numerum  versuum  ediscere  dicuntur,  itaque 
nonnulli  annos  vicenos  in  disciplina  permanent,  neque  fas  esse 
existimant  ea  literis  mandare.” 
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ing  had  been  known  during  the  Brahmana  period, 
is  it  likely  that  these  works,  which  are  full  of 
all  kinds  of  mystic  lucubrations  on  the  origin  of  all 
things,  should  never  with  a single  word  have  alluded 
to  the  art  of  writing,  an  art  so  wonderful  that  the 
Greeks  would  fain  ascribe  its  discovery  to  one  of  the 
wisest  gods  of  the  wisest  nation  on  earth  ? If  letters 
had  been  known  during  the  period  when  men  in  India 
were  still  able  to  create  gods,  the  god  of  letters  would 
have  found  his  place  in  the  Vedic  pantheon  side  by 
side  with  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  speech,  and  Pushan, 
the  <rod  of  agriculture.  No  such  god  is  to  be  found 
in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  genuine  mythologies  of  the 
Aryan  world. 

But  there  are  stronger  arguments  than  these  to 
prove  that,  before  the  time  of  Panini,  and  before  the 
first  spreading  of  Buddhism  in  India,  writing  for 
literary  purposes  was  absolutely  unknown. 

If  writing  had  been  known  to  Panini,  some  of  his 
grammatical  terms  would  surely  point  to  the  graphical 
appearance  of  -words.  I maintain  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  Panini’s  terminology  which  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  writing.  The  general  name 
for  letters  is  varna.  This  does  not  mean  colour  in 
the  sense  of  a painted  letter,  but  the  colouring  or 
modulation  of  the  voice.1  Akshara,  which  is  used  for 
letter  and  syllable,  means  what  is  indestructible,  radi- 
cal, or  an  element.  We  speak  of  stops  as  signs  of  in- 
terpunction ; Panini  only  speaks  of  virclmas,  stop- 
pages of  the  voice.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  not 
derived  from  their  shape,  as  in  the  Semitic  names  of 
Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma.  With  the  exception  of  the  r, 


1 Ax-istotlc,  Probl.  x.  39. : rci  Se  yp«/x/i/am  iraOri  iotl  rrjc  (j>wvfic. 
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their  names  are  their  sounds.  The  name  for  r,  Replia , 
does  not  occur  in  Panini.  Katyayana,  however  (iii. 
3,  108,  4),  explains  the  derivation  of  Replia , and  in 
iv.  4,  128,  2,  he  uses  it  for  ra.  In  the  Pratisakhyas 
likewise,  the  word  is  well  known,  and  as  the  participle 
riphita  is  used  in  the  same  works,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Repha  is  derived  from  a root  riph , to  snarl 
or  hiss. 

The  terms  for  the  three  accents  show  no  traces  of 
writing,  such  as  the  Latin  word  “ circumflexus.” 

What  would  have  been  more  natural,  if  writing  had 
been  known  in  Panini’s  time,  than  that  he  should 
have  called  the  dot  of  the  Anusvara,  vindu , i.  e.  dot, 
and  the  Visarga,  dvivindu , the  double  dot  ? Let  us 
take  a later  grammarian,  Yopadeva,  and  we  find  such 
words  at  once.  In  Yopadeva,  the  Anusvara  is  called 
vindu , the  Yisarga,  dvivindu.  What  the  Pratisakhyas 
and  Panini  called  the  Jihvamuliya , the  sibilant  formed 
near  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  Upadhmaniya , the 
labial  flatus,  Yopadeva  calls  Vajrdkriti , having  the 
shape  of  the  thunderbolt  (x),  and  Gajakumbhakriti , 
having  the  shape  of  an  elephant’s  two  frontal  bones 
(“).  The  term  arddhachandra , or  half-moon,  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  grammatical  terms.  Why  should 
these  words  occur  in  later  grammarians,  and  not  one 
of  them  be  found  in  the  Pratisakhyas  or  Panini  ? 

Another  class  of  words  which  would  be  sure  to 
betray  the  existence  of  writing  where  writing  was 
known,  are  the  words  expressive  of  reading,  compos- 
ing, book,  chapter,  paragraph,  &c.  The  most  usual 
word  for  reading  in  Sanskrit  is  adhyeti  or  adhite , and 
at  first  sight  the  very  existence  of  such  a word  might 
seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  books  that  could  be 
read.  But  we  have  seen  in  the  Pratisakhyas  what  was 
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meant  when  the  pupils  asked  their  tutor  to  make 
them  read.  Adhyeti  and  adhite , from  adhi,  oyer,  and 
*,  to  go,  mean  “ lie  goes  over  a thing,  he  conquers  it, 
acquires  it ; ” and  the  very  expression  “ to  read  a work 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tutor,”  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  work  existed,  not  as  a book,  but  in 
men’s  memory.  Another  expression  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  Manu  (x.  1):  “All  the  three 
castes  may  read  the  Veda,  but  the  Brahman  alone 
is  allowed  to  proclaim,  i.  e.  to  teach  it  (prabrfi- 
yat).”  To  teach  is  expressed  by  the  causative  of 
the  verb  adhyeti , adhydpayati , he  makes  read,  i.  e. 
he  teaches.1  The  ancient  Hindus  distinguish  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  reading,  the  gralianddhyayana , 
the  acquisitive  reading,  and  the  dhdranddhyayana , 
the  conservative  reading ; the  former  being  the  first 
acquisition  of  a work,  the  latter  its  rehearsing  in 
order  not  to  lose  a volume  that  once  belonged  to 
one’s  mental  library.  This  rehearsing,  or  svddhydya, 
self-reading,  was  as  sacred  a duty  as  the  first  acquisi- 
tion. It  was  by  means  of  this  svadhyaya  alone  that 
works  could  be  said  to  live.  We  meet  with  similar 
expressions  in  other  literatures  of  the  ancient  world. 
Ahura  masda,  when  he  wishes  his  law  to  live  among 
men,  requires  Jima  to  be  not  only  the  “rememberer” 
(mereta),  but  the  bearer  and  preserver  (bhereta),  of 
the  Zarathustrian  revelation.  And  many  centuries 
later,  Mahavira 2,  the  founder  of  the  Jaina  religion,  is 
called  sarae,  varae,  and  dharae  of  sacred  knowledge, 
i.  e.  smaraka , a rememberer,  vdraka,  a guardian  who 
keeps  it  from  profane  eyes,  and  dhdraka , a holder 


1 Apastamba,  Dharma-sutra,  iii.  86. 

2 Kalpa-sutra,  ed.  Stevenson,  p.  29. 
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who  does  not  forget  the  knowledge  which  he  once 
acquired. 

Even  so  late  a writer  as  Kumarila,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  material  existence  of  the  Veda,  can  only  con- 
ceive of  it  as  existing  in  the  minds  of  men.  “ The 
Veda,”  he  says,  “ is  distinctly  to  be  perceived  by 
means  of  the  senses.  It  exists,  like  a pot  or  any  other 
object,  in  man.  Perceiving  it  in  another  man,  people 
learn  it  and  remember  it.  Then  others  again  perceiv- 
ing it,  as  it  is  remembered  by  these,  learn  it  and  re- 
member it,  and  thus  hand  it  on  to  others.  Therefore, 
the  theologian  concludes,  the  Veda  is  without  a be- 
ginning.” 1 These  theological  arguments  maybe  passed 
over:  but  immediately  afterwards,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Veda  lias  a material  existence,  Kumarila 
uses  another  curious  expression,  which  shows  again 
that  to  him  the  Veda  existed  only  in  the  memory  of 
men.  “ Before  we  hear  the  word  Veda,”  he  says,  “we 
perceive,  as  different  from  all  other  objects,  and  as 
different  from  other  Vedas,  something  in  the  form  of 
the  Rig-veda  that  exists  within  the  readers,  and  things 
in  the  form  of  Mantras  and  Brahmanas,  different  from 
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others.”  Such  arguments  would  not  occur  to  people 
who  were  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  ap- 
peal to  a book  as  the  sacred  authority  of  their  faith. 
When  contemporaneously  with  our  Reformation 
Nanak  founded  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  we  find  in 
India,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  a book,  a real  book, 
was  considered  as  the  firmest  foundation  of  a new 
faith.  “ At  their  assemblies,  when  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal leaders  are  seated,  the  Adi-Granth  (the  first 
book)  and  Dasama  Padshahka  Grantli  are  placed 
before  them ; they  all  bend  their  heads  before  these 
scriptures,  and  exclaim,  ‘ Wa!  Gurujika  Khdlsa ! Wa! 
Gurujiki  Fateh  ! ’ A great  quantity  of  cakes,  made  of 
wheat,  butter,  and  sugar,  are  then  placed  before  the 
volumes  of  their  sacred  writings,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth.  These  holy  cakes,  which  are  in  commemoration 
of  the  injunction  of  Nanak,  to  eat  and  to  give  to  others 
to  eat,  next  receive  the  salutation  of  the  assembly, 
who  then  rise,  and  the  Acalis  pray  aloud,  Avhile  the 
musicians  play.  The  Acalis,  when  the  prayers  are 
finished,  desire  the  council  to  be  seated.  They  sit 
down,  and  the  cakes  being  uncovered  are  eaten  of  by 
all  classes  of  Sikhs ; those  distinctions  of  orioinal 
tribes,  which  are  on  other  occasions  kept  up,  being 
on  this  occasion  laid  aside,  in  token  of  their  general 
and  complete  union  in  one  cause.  The  Acalis  then 
exclaim,  ‘Sirdars!  (chiefs)  this  is  a Gurumata’  (a 
great  assembly) ; on  which  prayers  are  again  said 
aloud.  The  chiefs,  after  this,  sit  closer,  and  say  to 
each  other:  ‘ The  sacred  Granth  (book)  is  betwixt  us, 
let  us  swear  by  our  scriptures  to  forget  all  external 
disputes,  and  to  be  united.’  ,n 


' Asiatic  Researches,  xi.  255. 
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Such  a scene  would  be  impossible  among  pure 
Brahmans.  They  never  speak  of  their  granthas  or 
books.  They  speak  of  their  Veda , which  means 
“ knowledge.”  They  speak  of  their  Sruti,  which 
means  what  they  have  heard  with  their  ears.  They 
speak  of  Smriti , which  means  what  their  fathers  have 
declared  unto  them.  We  meet  with  Brahmanas , i.  e. 
the  sayings  of  Brahmans  ; with  Sutras,  i.  e.  the  strings 
of  rules ; with  Vedangas,  i.  e.  the  members  of  the 
Yeda;  with  Pravaclianas,  i.  e.  preachings;  with 
Sastras,  i.  e.  teachings  ; with  Darsanas,  i.  e.  demon- 
strations ; but  we  never  meet  with  a book,  or  a 
volume,  or  a page. 

If  we  take  the  ordinary  modern  words  for  book, 
paper,  ink,  writing,  &c.,  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  Sanskrit  work  of  genuine  an- 
tiquity. Book,  in  modern  Sanskrit,  is  puslam  or  pus- 
takam , a word  most  likely  of  foreign  origin.1  It  occurs 
in  such  works  as  the  Hitopadesa,  where  we  read  of  a 
person,  “ neither  read  in  books  nor  taught  by  a tutor.” 
The  Hitopadesa  itself  is  said  to  be  written  (likhyate)  as 
an  extract  from  the  Panchatantra  and  another  book.2 

To  write  is  liJch  and  Up,  the  former  originally  used 
in  the  sense  of  scratching,  whether  on  stone  or  leaves, 
the  latter,  in  the  sense  of  covering  a surface  with 
ink.  Thus  in  Sakuntala,  the  chief  heroine,  when 
advised  to  write  a love-letter  ( madanaleJcha ),  com- 
plains that  she  has  no  writing-materials  (leJchana- 
sddhandni ),  and  her  friend  tells  her  to  take  a lotus- 
leaf  as  smooth  as  the  breast  of  a parrot,  and  with  her 

1 Could  it  be  apestak,  originally  the  Sanskrit  avasthdna  ? See 
Spiegel,  Grammar  of  the  Parsi  Language,  p.  204. 
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nails  to  scratch  the  letters  on  it.  This  is  clearly  writ- 
ing. In  the  Vikramorvasi,  again,  Urvasi,  not  daring 
to  face  her  lover,  writes  a letter  ( lekha ) on  a birch- 
leaf  ( bhurjapatm ).  The  king,  who  sees  it,  calls  it 
bhwjagato  aksharavinydsa , “ letters  put  down  on  a 
birch  leaf;”  and  when  he  reads  it,  he  is  said  to  make 
the  leaf  speak  ( vdchayyti ).  The  leaf  ( patra ) is  used 
here  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  found  it  in  the  6a- 
kuntala,  as  the  leaf  of  A tree,  but  as  a leaf  or  sheet  of 
paper.  This  paper  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch- 
tree  ; and  hence,  when  the  queen  picks  up  the  love- 
letter,  she  thinks  “ it  is  a strip  of  fresh  bark  which 
the  south  wind  has  blown  thither.”1 

Passages  like  these,  to  which  we  might  add  the  well- 
known  introduction  to  the  Mahabharata,  leave  little 
doubt  that,  at  the  time  when  these  modern  plays  were 
composed,  writing  was  generally  practised  by  women 
as  well  as  men.  Why  should  there  be  no  such  pas- 
sage in  any  of  the  genuine  early  Sanskrit  works,  if 
writing  had  then  been  equally  known? 

In  Manu’s  Code  of  Laws  we  read  (viii.  168.): 
“ What  is  given  by  force,  what  is  by  force  enjoyed, 
by  force  caused  to  be  written  ( lekhita ),  and  all  other 
things  done  by  force,  Manu  has  pronounced  void.” 
Here  again  we  have  clearly  writing.  But  this  is  only 
another  proof  that  this  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  laws 
of  the  Manavas  is  later  than  the  Vedic  age. 

In  the  Laws  of  Yajnavalkya  also  written  docu- 
ments are  mentioned;  and  the  Commentator  (ii.  22.) 
quotes  Narada  and  other  authorities,  all  in  6lokas,  on 


1 There  are,  I believe,  but  two  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Europe  which 
arc  written  on  birch  bark  ; one  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  the 
other  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
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several  minor  points  connected  with  the  signing 
( chihnita ) of  papers,  and  the  treatment  of  witnesses 
who  cannot  write  ( alipijna ).  But  I have  found  no 
such  traces  of  written  documents  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Dharmasutras. 

The  words  for  ink  ( masi ,l  kali,  mela,2  gold)  and  pen 
( kalama ) 3,  have  all  a modern  appearance ; and,  as  to 
Kayastha , the  name  of  the  writer-caste,  proceeding 
from  a Kshatriya  father  and  a’Sudra  mother,  it  does 
not  even  occur  in  Manu. 

Another  class  of  words  which  would  be  likely  to 
contain  allusions  to  writing  are  those  used  for  the  va- 
rious subdivisions  of  literary  compositions  : but  these 
too  point  to  a literature  kept  up  by  oral  tradition  only. 
We  observed  before  that  a lecture  ( adhyaya ) consisted 
of  sixty  questions  or  pra'snas.  We  find  these  very 
words  used  instead  of  chapters  and  paragraphs  in  the 
Sanhitas,  Bralnnanas,  and  Sutras.  In  the  lvig-veda 
we  have  the  ancient  division  into  suktas , hymns;  anu- 
vdkas , chapters  ( i . e.  repetition)  ; and  mandalas , 
books  (i.e.  cycles)  : and  the  later  division  into  vargas , 
classes;  adhydyas , lectures;  and  Ash  takas,  Ogdoads. 
In  the  Taittiriyaka,  the  division  is  into  Kandikds 
(sections),  anuvdkas,  pra'snas,  and  ashtakas.  In  the 
Kathaka  we  have  granthas,  compositions,  and  sthd- 
nakas,  places.  The  name  of  the  Sa ta p a th a-brdhmana  is 
derived  from  its  100 pathas  or  walks;  and  Shashti- 
patlia  is  used  for  a work  consisting  of  sixty  walks  or 
chapters.  Other  words  of  the  same  kind  are  prapd- 
t.liaka,  a reading,  a lecture ; dhnika,  a day’s  work  ; 
parvan,  a joint,  &c.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  words 

' Lalita  Vistara,  adhyaya  ix.  p.  139. 1.  17. 

2 The  Greek  fxt\a ; See  Dr.  IUnchs’  Review  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  April,  1860. 

3 Unadi-sutras,  iv.  84.  calamus,  reed. 
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as  volume') i,  a volume,  liber,  i.  e.  the  inner  bark  of  a 
tree ; or  0/0Xo£,  i.  e.  0u0Ao£,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
papyrus  ; or  book,  i.  e.  beech-wood. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  exa- 
mined, that  it  is  far  easier  to  prove  the  absence  of 
writing  during  the  early  period  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
than  to  discover  any  traces  of  writing  even  at  the 
time  when  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was 
known  in  India.  Writing  was  practised  in  India 
before  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquest ; and,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  used  for  literary  purposes,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  a written  alphabet  was  known 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Sutra  period.  The 
Greek  writers  tell  us  exactly  Avhat  we  should  expect 
under  these  circumstances.  Megasthenes  declared 
that  the  Indians  did  not  know  letters,  that  their  laws 
were  not  written,  and  that  they  administered  justice 
from  memory.1  This  is  perfectly  true,  if,  as  has  been 
pointed  out 2,  we  restrict  their  ignorance  of  letters 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  employ  them  for  literary 
purposes.  Strabo  himself,  when  quoting  the  state- 
ment of  Nearchus  that  the  Indians  wrote  letters  on 
cotton  that  had  been  well  beaten  together,  points  out 
the  contradiction  between  this  author  and  others  (i.  e. 
Megasthenes),  who  declared  that  the  Indians  used 
no  letters  at  all.3  There  is,  however,  no  real  contra- 
diction between  these  two  statements,  if  we  only  dis- 
tinguish between  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  their 
use  as  a vehicle  of  literature.  Nearchus  fully  agrees 

1 Strabo,  xv.  53.  : . . . . ’ Aypcapoig  mu  ravra  vopoie  xpioperoic- 
Oi/lSi  yap  ypappara  elSei  at  avrovc,  aXX’cnro  pn'jprjc  emjot a Sioikelcrdai. 

2 Schwanbeck,  Megasthenis  Fragmenta,  p.  50. 

3 Strabo,  XV.  67.  : ’EirioroXac  de  ypacpeiv  iv  <n2o<7t  Xiav  KZKporr)- 
pivatg,  rwy  ciXXujy  ypappacnv  avrovc  p>)  \pi)<rOai  (paptvwv. 
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with  Megasthenes ; for  he  also  states  that  the  laws  of 
the  Indians  were  not  reduced  to  writing.1  And  Me- 
gasthenes agrees  with  Nearchus ; for  he  also  shows 
himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  used  letters  for  inscriptions  on  milestones, 
indicating  the  resting-places  and  distances.2  Nothing 
could  offer  a stronger  confirmation  of  our  opinion 
that  the  Indians  had  become  acquainted. with  the  art 
of  writing  during  the  Sutra  period  and  before  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  but  that  they  abstained  from 
using  it  for  literary  purposes,  than  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  accounts  of  Nearchus  and  Mega- 
sthenes.  Curtius,  differing  from  Nearchus,  maintains 
that  they  wrote  on  the  soft  rind  of  trees 3,  a custom 
which  we  saw  preserved  in  the  play  of  Urvasi.  M e 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  Indians  could  have  used 
skins  for  writing.  And,  though  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
declares  that  he  saw  the  ambassadors  of  Porus  pre- 
sented to  Cmsar  Augustus  in  Antiochia,  and  that  they 
brought  a letter  written  sv  a,  we  must  remem- 

ber that  this  letter  was  written  in  Greek4,  and  that 
the  word  may  have  been  used  for  paper  in 

general.5 

AVe  shall  not  be  able  to  trace  the  Indian  alphabet 
back  much  beyond  Alexander’s  invasion.  It  existed, 
however,  before  Alexander.  This  we  know  from 

1 Strabo,  xv.  66.  : Si  rrepi  r£>v  aocj>iariuv  ovrut  Xeyet’  rove; 

liiv  voptovg  aypucpovg  tlvcu. 

2 Ot  ayoparopoi  . . . ocoirtiioum,  Kill  Kara  SeKa  or  a Ota  an'iXag 
nOtacri  rag  eKrpoTrag  teat  r'a  Staan'ifiara  Si/XoStrag.  Megasthenes, 
fragm.  xxxiv. 

3 Curtius,  8, 9. : “ Libri  arborum  teneri,  baud  secus  quam  chart* 
litcrarum  notas  capiunt.” 

4 Strabo,  xv.  73.  : Ti)v  Si  imaroX^v  tXXrjvi^etv  iv  Sapdiptf  ye.- 
ypafxfievriv. 

8 Herodotus,  v.  58. 
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Nearchus  himself,  who  ascribes  to  the  Indians  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  cotton.  Now,  in  looking 
for  traces  of  writing  before  Alexander’s  time,  we  find 
in  the  Lalita-vistara,  which  contains  the  life  'of  Bud- 
dha, that  the  young  Sakya  is  represented  as  learn- 
ing to  write.  Though  the  Lalita-vistara  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a contemporaneous  witness,  it  is  never- 
theless a canonical  book  of  the  Buddhists,  and,  as  such, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  third  council.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  76  a.d.  As  we  have  seen,  before, 
the  system  of  instruction  practised  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  Brahmans,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  schools  in  which  Buddha  was  educated, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  educated. 

“ When  the  young  prince  had  grown,  he  was  led 
to  the  writing-school  (lipisala).”  1 We  may  leave  out 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion, how  he  received  a hundred  thousand  blessings, 
how  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  children, 
preceded  by  ten  thousand  chariots  full  of  sweetmeats, 
of  silver  and  gold  ; how  the  town  of  Kapilavastu  was 
cleansed,  how  music  sounded  everywhere,  and  showers 
of  floAvers  Avere  poured  from  the  roofs,  Avindows,  and 
balconies  ; how,  not  satisfied  with  this,  celestial  ladies 
Avalked  before  him  to  clear  the  road,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  wind  scattered  celestial  flowers,  besides 
other  fabulous  beings  Avho  all  came  to  honour  the 
Bodhisatva  as  he  Avent  to  school.  These  marginal 
illustrations  may  be  dropped  in  all  Buddhist  books, 
though  they  leave  but  little  room  for  the  text.  When 


1 Lalita-Vistara,  Adhyaya  x.  This  work  has  lately  been  edited 
and  partially  translated  by  Babu  Rajendralal  Mitra,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholars  in  India. 
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Buddha  entered  the  school,  Yisvamitra,  the  school- 
m ter  (darakacharya),  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of 
the  Bodhisatva’s  presence,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  had 
to  be  lifted  up  by  an  angel,  named  &ubhanga.  After 
the  king  Suddhodana  and  his  suite  had  left,  the  nurses 
and  attendants  sat  down,  and  the  Bodhisatva  took  a leaf 
to  write  on  (lipiphalaka)  made  of  sandal- wood  (uraga- 
sarachandana-mayam).  He  then  asked  Yisvamitra 
what  writing  he  was  going  to  teach  him.  Here  fol- 
low sixty-four  names,  apparently  names  of  alphabets1, 
all  of  which  the  Bodhisatva  is  acquainted  with,  "whereas 
Yisvamitra  is  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance.  Never- 
theless the  Bodhisatva  stays  at  school,  and  learns  to 
write,  together  with  ten  thousand  boys.2 

1 The  most  interesting  names  are  Anga  (Bhagalpur),  Banga 
(Bengal),  Magadha,  Dravida,  Dakshina  (Deklian),  Darada,  Khasya 
(Cassia  hills),  China  (Chinese),  Huna,  Deva  (Devanagari),  Bliau- 
madeva  (Brahman),  Uttarakurus,  anudruta  (cursive). 

2 The  following  passage  from  the  Evangelium  Infantiae  (ed. 
Sike,  p.  143.)  offers  a curious  parallel:  “Erat  porro  Hierosolymis 
quidam  Zachaeus  nomine,  qui  juventutem  erudiebat.  Dicebat  hie 
Josepho  : Quare  non  mittis  ad  me  Jesum,  ut  literas  discat  ? An- 
nuebat  illi  Josephus,  et  ad  Divam  Mariam  hoc  referebat.  Ad 
magistrum  itaque  ilium  ducebant ; qui  simulatque  eum  conspexerat 
Alphabetum  ipsi  conscripsit,  utque  Aleph  diceret  praecepit.  Et 
cum  dixisset  Aleph,  mngister  ipsum  Beth  pronunciare  jubebat. 
Cui  Dominus  Jesus:  Die  milii  prius  significationem  literae  Aleph, 
et  turn  Beth  pronunciabo-  Cumque  magister  verbera  ipsi  inten- 
taret,  exponebat  illi  Dominus  Jesus  significationes  literarum  Aleph 
et  Beth;  item,  quaenam  literarum  figurse  essent  rectaj,  quamam 
obliquae,  quaenam  duplicate,  quae  punctis  insignitae,  quae  iisdem 
carentes ; quare  una  litera  aliam  precederet ; aliaque  plurima 
enarrare  coepit  et  elucidare,  quae  magister  ipse  nec  audiverat  un- 
quam  nec  in  libro  ullo  legerat.  Dixit  porro  magistro  Dominus 
Jesus  : Attende,  ut  dicam  tibi,  cccpitque  clare  et  distincte  reci- 
tare,  Aleph,  Beth,  Girnel,  Daleth,  usque  ad  finem  Alphabeti. 
Quod  miratus  magister,  Hunc,  inquit,  puerum  ante  Noachuin 
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The  alphabet  which  he  learns  is  the  common  Sans- 
krit alphabet,  with  the  omission  of  the  letters  1,  ri, 
and  ri.  It  consists  of  45  letters,  and,  as  in  our 
own  primers,  every  letter  is  followed  by  a word 
containing  that  letter  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle.  These  words  in  the  Lalita-vistara  are  so 
chosen  as  to  illustrate  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
Buddha’s  own  doctrines.  The  alphabet  is : — a,  a,  i, 

i,  u,  u,  e,  ai,  o,  au,  ahi,  all ; k,  kh,  g,  gh,  n ; ch,  chh, 

j,  jh,  n ; t,  th,  d,  dh,  n ; t,  th,  d,  dh,  n ; p,  ph,  b,  bh, 
m ; y,  r,  v ; s,  sh,  s,  h,  ksh. 

Though  the  further  education  of  Buddha  is  not 
fully  described,  we  see  him  soon  afterwards,  in  a 
general  competition,  the  most  distinguished  scholar, 
arithmetician,  musician,  and  everything  else.1  This 
comprehensive  system  of  education,  through  which 
Buddha  is  here  represented  to  have  passed,  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  followed  by  the  Brahmans.  "We 
nowhere  meet  in  the  Buddhist  literature  with  those 
strong  imprecations  against  book-learning  which  we 
found  among  the  Brahmans,  and  which  may  be  heard, 
I believe,  even  at  the  present  day. 

If,  thus,  the  first,  though  rather  legendar}7,  trace  of 
writing,  as  a part  of  the  elementary  education  in  India, 
is  2 discovered  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  it  is  curious  to 


natuin  esse  existimo ; conversusque  ad  Josephura,  Adduxisti,  ait, 
ad  me  erudiendum  puerum,  magistris  omnibus  doctiorem.  Divae 
quoque  Marias  inquit  : Filio  tuo  nulla  doctrina  opus  est.”  The 
Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  or  the  Book  of  Thomas  the  Isra- 
elite, the  philosopher,  concerning  the  acts  which  the  Lord  did, 
when  a child,  was  most  popular  in  the  east. 

1 Among  the  subjects  in  which  he  shows  his  learning,  figure 
Kirghantu,  Nigama,  Purana,  Itihasa,  Veda,  Vyakarana,  Nirukta, 
Siksha,  Clihandas,  Kalpa,  Jyotisha,  Sankhya,  Yoga,  Vaiseshika. 

2 In  an  ancient  inscription  of  Khandgix-i  (Journal  of  the  Asiat. 
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observe  that  the  first  actual  writing,  the  first  well 
authenticated  inscription  in  India,  is  likewise  of  Bud- 
dhist origin.  There  are  no  Brahmanic  inscriptions 
earlier  than  the  Buddhist  inscriptions  of  Asoka  on  the 
rocks  of  Ivapurdigiri,  Dhauli,  and  Girnar.  They  be- 
long to  the  third  century  before  Christ.  They  call 
themselves  lipi , a writing1,  or  dharmalipi 2,  a sacred 
writing ; and  they  mention  the  writer  or  engraver  by 
the  name  of  lipikara .3  This  last  word  lipikara  is  an 
important  word,  for  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  Sutras 
of  Panini  which  can  be  legitimately  adduced  to  prove 
that  Panini  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing. 
He  teaches  the  formation  of  this  word,  iii.  2,  21. 
There  is  indeed  another  passage,  which  lias  frequently 
been  quoted,  where  Panini  teaches  the  formation  of 
the  adjective  yavanani.  This  is  simply  the  feminine 
of  yavana , as  Indram  is  of  Indra.  Katy&yana, 
however,  and  the  Commentator,  both  maintain  that 
yavanani  is  used  as  a name  of  lipi , and  that  it  meant 
the  writing  of  the  Yavanas.  I see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  most  of  the  examples  which  we  find  in  the  Com- 
mentaries go  back  to  the  very  time  of  Panini,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Panini  gave  his  rule 
on  yavanani  simply  in  order  to  explain  this  word  as 
the  name  of  a certain  alphabet.  But  I must  demur  to 


Soc.  of  Bengal,  vi.  318.),  a king  is  mentioned  who  in  his  youth 
learned  to  write,  and  was  taught,  besides,  arithmetic,  navigation, 
commerce,  and  law  (“  tato  likharupagana  nava  vyapara  vidhi  visa* 
radena”). 

1 Etaya  athaya  iyam  lipi  likhita ; for  this  purpose  was  the  writ- 
ing written. 

2 Iyam  dhammalipi  Devanam  piycna  piyadasina  rana  likhapita 
asti  eva.  (p.  752.) 

3 Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  752. 
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any  further  conclusions.  Yavana  is  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  name  of  the  Greeks  or  Ionians.  Professor 
Lassen  has  proved  that  it  had  a much  wider  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  even  used  of  Semitic  nations.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Panini  was  later  than  Alex- 
ander, or  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek  litera- 
ture. In  the  Lalita-vistara,  where  all  possible  alpha- 
bets are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  a Yavanani  or 
a Greek  alphabet.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet,  though  it 
has  always  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a Semitic 
source,  has  not  certainly  been  traced  back  to  a Greek 
source.  It  shows  more  similarity  with  the  Aramaean 
than  with  any  other  variety  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet.1 Yavanani  lipi  most  likely  means  that  variety  of 
the  Semitic  alphabet  which,  previous  to  Alexander,  and 
previous  to  Panini,  became  the  type  of  the  Indian 
alphabet.  But  all  this  is  merely  conjectural.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  interpretation  of 
Yavanani,  as  used  by  Panini;  and  it  is  much  better  to 
confess  this,  than  to  force  the  word  into  an  argument 
for  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  alphabet. 

There  is  another  word  in  Panini  which  might  seem 
to  prove  that,  not  only  the  art  of  writing,  but  written 
books  were  known  at  his  time.  This  is  grantha.  Gran- 
tha  occurs  four  times  in  our  texts  of  Panini.2  In  I.  3. 

1 Lepsius,  Zwei  sprachvergleichende  Abhandlungen,  p.  78., 
Schulze’s  conjecture  about  Mesnud.  Weber,  Indische  Skizzen. 

2 SRTS^IIV  ^ 

-c^ii 

wfrTTf^rs  ^w\.  'at-ll 
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75.  it  is  so  used  as  to  apply  to  the  Veda.  In  IV.  3.  87. 
it  may  refer  to  any  work.  In  IV.  3.  116.  it  is  applied 
to  the  work  of  any  individual  author.  In  VI.  3.  79.  it 
may  refer  to  any  work  that  is  studied.  I do  not  attri- 
bute much  importance  to  the  fact  that  I.  3.  75.  and 
IV.  3.  116.  are  marked  as  not  explained  in  the  Com- 
mentaries; for  I confess  that  in  none  of  these  four  pas- 
sages can  I discover  anything  to  prove  that  graiitha 
must  mean  a written  or  a bound  book.  Grantha  is 
derived  from  a root  grath , which  means  nectere , severe. 
Grantha,  therefore,  like  the  later  sandarbha , would 
simply  mean  a composition.1  It  corresponds  etymo- 
logically with  the  Latin  textus.  Thus  it  is  used  by 
the  Commentator  to  Kir.  I.  20.,  where  he  says  that 
former  teachers  handed  down  the  hymns  granthato 
’ rthatascha , “according  to  their  text  and  according 
to  their  meaning.”  In  the  later  literature  of  India 
grantha  was  used  for  a volume,  and  in  granthakidi , 
a library,  we  see  clearly  that  it  has  that  meaning. 
But  in  the  early  literature  grantha  does  not  mean 
pustaka , or  book ; it  means  simply  a composition, 
as  opposed  to  a traditional  work. 

This  distinction  between  traditional  works  and 
works  composed  by  individual  authors  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Panin i,  and  we  attempted,  in  a former 
part  of  this  work,  to  draw  some  historical  conclusions 
from  this  distinction.  From  IV.  3.  101.  to  111.  the 
grammarian  gives  rules  how  to  derive  the  titles  of 
works  from  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
proclaimed  (tena  proktam).  But  in  most  cases  these 
derivations  are  used  by  Panini  as  intermediate  links 

1 Tlius  the  Commentator  to  the  Rig-veda,  i.  67.  4.  explains  cliri- 
tanti  by  agnim  uddisya  stutir  grathnanti,  kurvantityarthah. 
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only,  in  order  to  form  the  names  of  Charanas  who 
read  and  preserve  these  works.  Never,  he  says  (IV. 
2.  66.),  use  the  derivative,  which  would  be  the 
title  of  a work,  in  the  case  of  hymns  (chhandas) 
or  Brahmanas.  I)o  not  call  a work  proclaimed 
by  Katha,  Katham,  but  only  speak  of  Katlias,  i.  e. 
those  who  hand  down  the  works  proclaimed  by  Katha. 
Another  still  more  significant  restriction  is  made 
by  Panini.  With  reference  to  modern  works,  he 
says,  you  may  use  the  neuter  in  the  singular  or 
plural,  instead  of  the  plural  of  the  masculine.  The 
Brahmanas  taught  by  Yajnavalkya  may  be  spoken 
of  as  such.  But  the  ancient  Brahmanas,  first  pro- 
claimed by  Bhallava  &c.,  can  only  be  spoken  of  as 
“ the  Blmllavins”  (Bhallavidse),  because  it  is  only  in 
the  tradition  of  his  descendants  that  the  works  of 
Bhallava  and  other  ancient  sages  may  be  said  to  live. 

However  we  examine  the  ancient  Sanskrit  phra- 
seology with  regard  to  books  and  their  authors,  we 
invariably  arrive  at  the  same  results.  In  the  most 
ancient  literature,  the  idea  even  of  authorship  is  ex- 
cluded. Works  are  spoken  of  as  revealed  to  and  com- 
municated by  certain  sages,  but  not  as  composed  by 
them.  In  the  later  literature  of  the  Brahmana  and 
Sutra  period  the  idea  of  authorship  is  admitted, 
but  no  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere  of  any  books 
being  committed  to  writing.  It  is  possible  I may  have 
overlooked  some  words  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras, 
which  would  prove  the  existence  of  written  books 
previous  to  Panini.  If  so,  it  is  not  from  any  wish  to 
suppress  them.  I believe,  indeed,  that  the  Brahmanas 
were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  only,  but  I should 
feel  inclined  to  claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
writing  for  the  authors  of  the  Sutras.  And  there  is 
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one  word  which  seems  to  strengthen  such  a supposi- 
tion. We  find  that  several  of  the  Sutras  are  divided 
into  chapters  called  patalas.  This  is  a word 
never  used  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  Brahmanas. 
Its  meaning  is  a covering,  the  surrounding  skin  or 
membrane ; it  is  also  used  for  a tree.  If  so,  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  liber  and 
and  it  would  mean  book , after  meaning  originally  a 
sheet  of  paper  made  of  the  surrounding  bark  of  trees. 
If  writing  came  in  towards  the  latter  half  of  the 
Sutra  period,  it  would  no  doubt  be  applied  at  the 
same  time  to  reducing  the  hymns  and  Brahmanas 
to  a written  form.  Previously  to  that  time,  however, 
we  are  bound  to  maintain  that  the  collection  of  the 
hymns,  and  the  immense  mass  of  the  Brahmana  lite- 
rature, Avere  preserved  by  means  of  oral  tradition 
only-1 

1 See  Boehtlingk,  Ein  Paar  Worte  zur  Frage  iiber  das  Alter 
der  Schrift  in  Indien.  Bulletin,  T.  I.  p.  347 — 353. 
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The  three  periods  of  Vedic  literature  which  we  have 
examined,  the  Sutra,  Brahmana,  and  Mantra  periods, 
all  point  to  some  earlier  age  which  gave  birth  to  the 
poetry  of  the  early  Rishis.  There  was  a time,  doubt- 
less, when  the  songs  which  were  collected  with  such 
careful  zeal  in  the  Mantra  period,  commented  upon 
with  such  elaborate  pedantry  during  the  Brahmana 
period,  and  examined  and  analysed  with  such  minute 
exactness  during  the  Sutra  period,  lived  and  were 
understood  without  any  effort  by  a simple  and  pious 
race.  There  was  a time  when  the  sacrifices,  which 
afterwards  became  so  bewildering  a system  of  cere- 
monies, were  dictated  by  the  free  impulse  of  the 
human  heart,  by  a yearning  to  render  thanks  to  some 
Unknown  Being,  and  to  repay,  in  words  or  deeds,  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  accumulated  from  the  first  breath 
of  life.  There  was  a time  when  the  poet  was  the 
leader,  the  king,  and  priest  of  his  family  or  tribe, 
when  his  songs  and  sayings  were  listened  to  in  an- 
xious silence  and  with  implicit  faith,  when  his  prayers 
were  repeated  by  crowds  who  looked  up  to  their 
kings  and  priests,  their  leaders  and  judges,  as  men 
better,  nobler,  wiser  than  the  rest,  as  beings  nearer 
to  the  gods  in  proportion  as  they  were  raised  above 
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the  common  level  of  mankind.  These  men  themselves 
living  a life  of  perfect  freedom,  speaking  a language 
not  yet  broken  by  literary  usage,  and  thinking 
thoughts  unfettered  as  yet  by  traditional  chains, 
were  at  once  teachers,  lawgivers,  poets,  and  priests. 
There  is  no  very  deep  wisdom  in  their  teaching, 
their  laws  are  simple,  their  poetry  shows  no  very 
high  flights  of  fancy,  and  their  religion  might  be  told 
in  a few  words.  But  what  there  is  of  their  language, 
poetry,  and  religion  has  a charm  which  no  other  period 
of  Indian  literature  possesses:  it  is  spontaneous, 
original,  and  truthful. 

We  cannot  say  this  of  all  the  hymns:  nay,  the  greater 
portion  of  what  we  now  possess  of  Vedic  poetry  must, 
no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  a secondary  period,  the  so- 
called  Mantra  period.  But  after  we  have  discarded 
what  bears  the  stamp  of  a later  age,  there  remains 
enough  to  give  us  an  idea  of  an  earlier  race  of  Vedic 
poets.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  that  even 
those  earliest  specimens  of  Vedic  poetry  belong,  as  has 
been  said  by  Bunsen,  to  the  modern  history  of  the 
human  race.  Ages  must  have  passed  before  the 
grammatical  texture  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  could 
have  assumed  the  consistency  and  regularity  which  it 
shows  throughout.  Every  tense,  every  mood,  every 
number  and  person  of  the  verb  is  fixed,  and  all  the 
terminations  of  the  cases  are  firmly  established. 
Every  one  of  these  terminations  was  originally  an  in- 
dependent word  with  an  independent  meaning.  Their 
first  selection  was  more  or  less  the  result  of  individual 
choice,  their  technical  character  the  result  of  long 
usage.  There  was  more  than  one  word  for  I,  and 
more  than  one  expression  for  the  verb  to  be.  The 
selection  of  mi,  as  the  termination  of  the  first  person 
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singular,  the  selection  of  as  in  the  sense  of  to  be,  and 
the  joining  of  the  two  so  as  to  produce  the  auxiliary 
verb  as  mi,  I am,  all  this  was  a conventional  act,  the 
act  of  one  or  two  individuals,  fixed  by  circumstances 
which  were  more  or  less  accidental.  If,  then,  we  find 
the  same  combination  in  the  ancient  Greek  ecr/x/,  and 
the  modern  Lithuanian  esmi,  it  is  clear  that'the  origin 
of  that  form  goes  back  to  times  long  anterior  to  the 
separate  existence  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Lithuanian. 
As  soy , suis,  and  sono  are  modern  modifications  that 
point  back  to  an  earlier  type,  the  Latin  sum , the 
Sanskrit  asmi,  Greek  scry.!,  Lithuanian  esmi,  are  like- 
wise but  the  modern  representatives  of  some  earlier 
typical  form,  which  existed  in  the  undivided  language 
of  the  Aryan  race. 

The  same  applies  to  the  religion  of  the  Ycda. 
Words  like  deva  for  ‘god’  mark  a more  than  secondary 
stage  in  the  grammar  of  the  Aryan  religion.  To  use 
the  root  div , ‘ to  shine,’  with  reference  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  the  result  of  a free  choice.  There  were 
other  roots  which  might  have  been  used  instead.  Nor 
was  it  by  any  means  a necessity  that  the  presence  of 
a Divine  Power  should  be  felt  exclusively  in  the 
bright  manifestations  of  nature.  All  this  was  the 
result  of  a historical  growth  ; and  the  early  periods  of 
that  growth  had  passed  away  long  before  the  Rishis 
of  India  could  have  worshipped  their  Devas  or  their 
bright  beings,  with  sacred  hymns  and  invocations. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Yedic  language  and 
poetry  may  be  ascribed  to  a modern  or  secondary 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  only  it  be  under- 
stood that  what  preceded  that  period  in  India,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Aryan  world,  is  lost  to  us  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery,  and  that,  therefore,  to  us  the 
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.Veda  represents  the  most  ancient  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  intellect.  We  find  no  traces  in 
the  Veda,  or  in  any  Aryan  work,  of  a growing  lan- 
guage, growing  in  the  sense  in  which  some  of  the 
Turanian  languages  may  be  said  to  be  still  growing 
at  the  present  day.1  The  whole  grammatical  mecha- 
nism is  finished,  the  most  complicated  forms  are  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  only  changes  of  which  the  Aryan 
speech,  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  find  it  in  the 
Veda,  admits,  are  those  of  gradual  decay  and  recom- 
position. Nor  do  we  find  any  traces,  in  the  Veda,  of 
a growing  religion.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  effect 
produced  on  the  human  mind  by  the  first  rising  of 
the  idea  of  God.  To  the  poets  of  the  Veda  that  idea  is 
an  old  a*nd  familiar  idea : it  is  understood,  never  ques- 
tioned, never  denied.  We  shall  never  hear  what  was 
felt  by  man  when  the  image  of  God  arose  in  all  its  ma- 
jesty before  his  eyes,  assuming  a reality  before  which 
all  other  realities  faded  away  into  a mere  shadow. 
No  whisper  will  ever  reach  us  of  that  sacred  colloquy 
when  God  for  the  first  time  spoke  to  man,  and  man 
to  God  ; when  man  within  his  own  heart  heard  that 
still  small  voice  through  which  the  father  of  mankind 
revealed  himself  to  all  his  children,  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile ; and  when  God  received  the 
first  response,  from  human  lips:  “Who  art  thou, 
Lord?”  That  first  recognition  of  God,  that  first 
perception  of  the  real  presence  of  God  — a perception 
without  which  no  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed, 
can  exist  or  grow,  — belonged  to  the  past  when  the 
songs  of  the  Veda  were  written.  The  idea  of  God, 

O 1 

1 See  my  Letter  on  the  Classification  of  the  Turanian  lan- 
guages, p.  30. 
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though  never  entirely  lost,  had  been  clouded  over  by 
errors.  The  names  given  to  God  had  been  changed 
to  gods,  and  their  real  meaning  had  faded  away  from 
the  memory  of  man.  Even  the  earliest  hymns  of  the 
Veda  are  not  free  from  mythological  phraseology. 
IIow  far  the  poets  retained  a vague  consciousness  of 
the  original  purport  of  the  names  of  the  gods  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  To  our  eyes  the  science  of  language  has 
disclosed  the  smallest  fibres  in  the  tissue  of  these 
names,  and  allowed  us  an  insight  into  the  darkest 
secrets  of  their  growth.  We  can  s eenomina,  where  even 
the  most  keen-sighted  native  could  discover  nothing 
but  numina.  Sometimes,  however,  we  feel  surprised  at 
the  precision  with  which  even  such  modern  writers  as 
Kumarila  are  able  to  read  the  true  meaning  of  their 
mythology.  When  Kumarila  is  hard  pressed  by  his 
opponents  about  the  immoralities  of  his  gods,  he 
answers  with  all  the  freedom  of  a comparative  mytlio- 
logist 1 : “It  is  fabled  that  Prajapati,  the  Lord  of 
Creation,  did  violence  to  his  daughter.  But  what 
does  it  mean  ? Prajapati,  the  Lord  of  Creation,  is  a 
name  of  the  sun ; and  he  is  called  so,  because  he  pro- 

1 TT^Ttlt?f^rT^^TqT^T5TTf^^TTTTTf^^'  I * 
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tects  all  creatures.  His  daughter  Ushas  is  the  dawn. 
And  when  it  is  said  that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  this 
only  means  that,  at  sunrise,  the  sun  runs  after  the 
dawn,  the  dawn  being  at  the  same  time  called  the 
daughter  of  the  sun,  because  she  rises  when  he  ap- 
proaches. In  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  said  that 
Indra  was  the  seducer  of  Ahalya,  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  god  Indra  committed  such  a crime ; but  Indra 
means  the  sun,  and  Ahalya  (from  ahan  and  li)  the 
night ; and,  as  the  night  is  seduced  and  ruined  by  the 
sun  of  the  morning,  therefore  is  Indra  called  the 
paramour  of  Ahalya.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  mythological  character  which 
the  religion  of  India  has  assumed  in  the  Veda,  in  spite 
of  other  traces  which  show  that  even  its  most  pri- 
mitive hymns  rest  on  numerous  underlying  strata 
of  more  primitive  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  should 
look  in  vain,  in  any  other  literature  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions, to  Greece  or  Rome,  for  documents  from  which 
to  study  that  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  which  we  can  study  in  the  Veda,  — the 
transition  from  a natural  into  an  artificial  religion. 

In  a history  of  Sanskrit  literature  the  Chhandas 
period,  though  the  most  interesting  from  a philoso- 
phical point  of  view,  can  occupy  but  a small  place. 
It  is  represented  by  a very  limited  literature,  by  those 
few  hymns  which  show  none  of  the  signs  of  a more 
modern  origin  which  we  discussed  when  treating  on 
the  Mantra  period.  Their  number  will  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  rules  which  critics  follow 
in  testing  the  age  and  character  of  earlier  and 
later  hymns.  This  critical  separation  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  only  after  a comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  whole  Vedic  poetry, 
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and  it  could  not  be  attempted  within  the  small  com- 
pass of  this  work.  All  I can  do  in  this  place  is  to 
give  a few  hymns  which  in  thought  and  language  re- 
present the  general  character  of  genuine  Vcdic  poetry, 
and  to  contrast  them  with  some  other  hymns  which 
decidedly  belong  to  a later  period. 

The  following  hymn  is  ascribed  to  Manu  Vaiva- 
svata : viii.  30. 

1.  Among  you,  0 gods,  there  is  none  that  is  small, 
none  that  is  young  : you  all  are  great  indeed. 

2.  Be  thus  praised,  ye  destroyers  of  foes,  you  who 
are  thirty  and  three,  you  the  sacred  gods  of  Manu. 

3.  Defend  us,  help  us,  bless  us ! do  not  lead  us  far 
away  from  the  path  of  our  fathers,  from  the  path  of 
Manu ! 

4.  You  Avho  are  here,  0 gods,  all  of  you,  and  wor- 
shipped by  all  men,  give  us  your  broad  protection, 
give  it  to  cow  and  horse. 


There  is  nothing  striking,  nothing  that  displays 
any  warmth  of  feeling  or  power  of  expression  in  this 
hymn.  The  number  of  thirty-three,  “assigned  to  the 
gods  of  Manu,  would  rather  tend  to  refer  its  com- 
position to  a time  when  the  gods  of  old  had 
been  gathered  up  and  had  been  subjected  to  a 
strict  census.  Nevertheless,  the  hymn  is  simple 
and  primitive  in  thought  and  language  ; and  the  fact 
of  its  being  ascribed  to  Manu  Yaivasvata  shows  that 
the  Brahmans  themselves  looked  upon  it  as  a relic  of 
one  of  their  earliest  sages.  That  Manu  himself  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  hymn  seems  to  have  caused  no 
scruple  to  the  Brahmans ; nor  is  it  any  real  difficulty 
from  our  own  point  of  view.  No  man  of  the  name  of 
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Manu  ever  existed.  Manu  was  never  more  than  a name 
— one  of  the  oldest  names  for  man  ; and  it  was  given 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  supposed  ancestor  or  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race.  The  Brahmans,  however, 
like  most  Aryan  nations,  changed  the  appellative  into  a 
proper  name.  They  believed  in  a real  Manu,  or  in  seve- 
ral real  Manus,  to  whom  they  assigned  various  cogno- 
mina, such  as  Yaivasvata,  Apsava  (Rv.  ix.  7.  3), 
Samvarana  (Rv.  ix.  6.  5).  All  of  these  they  natu- 
rally counted  as  among  the  earliest  of  human  Rishis ; 
and  the  hymns  which  they  ascribed  to  them  must 
have  belonged  in  their  eyes  to  the  earliest  and  most 
important  class. 

In  one  sense  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  invocations 
of  all  the  gods,  the  Visve  Devas1  as  they  are  called, 
represent  a later  phase  of  thought  than  invocations 
of  single  deities.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  deities 
belongs  to  an  age  later  than  that  which  gave  rise  to 
the  most  ancient  hymns  which  we  possess,  and  which 
celebrate  the  power  and  majesty  of  individual  deities, 
such  as  Varuna,  Indra,  Agni  (fire),  the  Maruts  (the 
winds),  Ushas ‘(dawn),  &c.  When  these  individual 
gods  are  invoked,  they  are  not  conceived  as  limited 
by  the  power  of  others,  as  superior  or  inferior  in 
rank.  Each  god  is  to  the  mind  of  the  supplicant  as 
good  as  all  the  gods.  He  is  felt,  at  the  time,  as  a 
real  divinity — as  supreme  and  absolute,  in  spite  of  the 
necessary  limitations  which,  to  our  mind,  a plurality 
of  gods*  must  entail  on  every  single  god.  All  the 
rest  disappear  for  a moment  from  the  vision  of 

1 Visve  Devah,  though  treated  as  a plural,  has  sometimes  the 
meaning  of  a pluralis  majestaticus.  See  Ewald,  Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrbuch,  § 178,  b. 
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the  poet,  and  he  only  who  is  to  fulfil  their  desires 
stands  in  full  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers. 
“ Among  you,  O gods,  there  is  none  that  is  small,  none 
that  is  young ; you  are  all  great  indeed,”  is  a sentiment 
which,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  distinctly  expressed 
as  by  Manu  Vaivasvata,  nevertheless,  underlies  all 
the  poetry  of  the  Yeda.  Although  the  gods  are 
sometimes  distinctly  invoked  as  the  great  and  the 
small,  the  young  and  the  old  (Rv.  i.  27.  13),  this  is 
only  an  attempt  to  find  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression for  the  divine  powers,  and  nowhere  is  any  of 
the  gods  represented  as  the  slave  of  others.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find,  in  the  numerous  hymns  of  the  Yeda, 
passages  in  which  almost  every  single  god  is  repre- 
sented as  supreme  and  absolute.  In  the  first  hymn 
of  the  second  Mandala,  Agni  is  called  the  ruler  of  the 
universe1 2,  the  lord  of  men,  the  wise  king,  the  father, 
the  brother,  the  son,  the  friend  of  men-’ ; nay,  all  the 
powers  and  names  of  the  others  are  distinctly  ascribed 
to  Agni.  The  hymn  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  modern 
compositions  ; }’et,  though  Agni  is  thus  highly  exalted 
in  it,  nothing  is  said  to  disparage  the  divine  character  of 
the  other  gods.  Indra  is  celebrated  as  the  strongest 
god  in  the  hymns  as  well  as  in  the  Brahmanas,  and  the 
burden  of  one  of  the  songs  of  the  tenth  book3  is  “ Yisva- 
smad  Indra  uttarah,”  “ Indra  is  greater  than  all.”  Of 
Soma  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  great,  and  that  he 
conquers  every  one.4  He  is  called  the  king  of  the 
world5,  he  has  the  power  to  prolong  the  life  of  men6, 

1 rj  4sl-ftch  ! ii.  1.  8.  See  Nirukta-pari- 

sislita,  i. 

2 ii.  1.9.  3 x.  86. 

4 ix.  59.  5 ix.  96.  10.,  bkuvanasya  raja. 

6 ix.  96.  14. 
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and  in  one  sense  he  is  called  the  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  Agni,  of  Shrya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu.1 

If  we  read  the  next  hymn,  which  is  addressed  to 
Varuna  (wpavos),  we  perceive  that  the  god  here  in- 
voked is,  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  supreme  and  al- 
mighty. Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  gods  who  is 
almost  always  represented  in  fellowship  with  another, 
Mitra;  and  even  in  our  hymn  there  is  one  verse, 
the  sixth,  in  which  Varuna  and  Mitra  are  invoked  in 
the  dual.  Yet  what  more  could  human  language 
achieve,  in  trying  to  express  the  idea  of  a divine 
and  supreme  power,  than  what  our  poet  says  of 
Varuna ; — “ Thou  art  lord  of  all,  of  heaven  and 
earth.”  Or,  as  is  said  in  another  hymn  (ii.  27.  10.), 
“ Thou  art  the  king  of  all ; of  those  who  are  gods, 
and  of  those  who  are  men.”  Nor  is  Varuna  repre- 
sented as  the  Lord  of  nature  .only.  He  knows 
the  order  of  nature,  and  upholds  it ; for  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  dhritavrata.2  Varuna,  therefore,  knows 
the  twelve  months,  and  even  the  thirteenth  ; he  knows 
the  course  of  the  wind,  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  the 
ships  of  the  sea.  He  knows  all  the  wondrous  works 
of  nature,  and  he  looks  not  only  into  the  past  but  into 
the  future  also.  But,  more  than  all  this,  Varuna 
watches  over  the  order  of  the  moral  world.  The  poet 
begins  with  a confession  that  he  has  neglected  the 
works  of  Varuna,  that  he  has  offended  against  his 
laws.  He  craves  his  pardon ; he  appeals  in  self- 
defence  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature;  he  depre- 
cates death  as  the  reward  of  sin.  His  devotion  is  all 

1 ix.  96.  5. 

2 Vrata  means  what  must  be  clone,  and  these  Vratas  or  laws  arc 
not  to  be  shaken  (aprachyuta)  because  “ they  rest  on  Varuna  as 
on  a rock.”  (Rv.  ii.  28.  8.) 
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lie  has  wherewith  to  appease  the  anger  of  his  god  ; and 
how  natural  the  feeling,  when  lie  hopes  to  soothe  the 
god  by  his  prayers  as  a horse  is  soothed  by  kind 
words.  The  poet  has  evidently  felt  the  anger  of 
Varuna.  His  friends,  wishing  for  booty  elsewhere, 
have  left  him,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  bring  back 
Varuna,  who  is  the  only  giver  of  victory.  He  de- 
scribes the  power  of  his  god,  and  he  praises  him  chiefly 
as  the  guardian  of  law  and  order.  Like  a true 
child  of  nature,  he  offers  honey,  sweet  things,  which 
the  god  is  sure  to  like,  and  then  appeals  to  him  as  to 
a friend : “ Now  be  good,  and  let  us  speak  together 
again.”  This  may  seem  childish,  but  there  is  a real 
and  childish  faith  in  it ; and,  like  all  childish  faith,  it 
is  rewarded  by  some  kind  of  response.  For,  at  that 
very  moment,  the  poet  takes  a higher  tone.  He 
fancies  he  sees  the  god  and  his  chariot  passing  by ; 
he  feels  that  his  prayer  has  been  heard.  True,  there 
is  much  that  is  human,  earthly,  coarse,  and  false  in 
the  language  applied  to  the  deity  as  hereinvoked  under 
the  name  of  Varuna.  Yet  there  is  something  also  in 
these  ancient  strains  of  thought  and  faith  which  moves 
and  cheers  our  hearts  even  at  this  great  distance  of 
time ; and  a wise  man  will  pause  before  he  ascribes 
to  purely  evil  sources  what  may  be,  for  all  Ave  know, 
the  working  of  a love  and  wisdom  beyond  our  own. 

The  hymn  is  ascribed  to  Sunalisepha,  according  to 
the  legend  of  the  later  Brahmanas,  the  victim  offered 
to  Varuna  by  his  OAvn  father  Ajigarta  Sauyavasi. 
(See  p.  413.) 

1.  However  Ave  break  thy  laAvs  from  day  to  day, 
men  as  Ave  are,  0 god,  Varuna, 

2.  Do  not  deliver  us  unto  death,  nor  to  the  blow 
of  the  furious  ; nor  to  the  anger  of  the  spiteful ! 
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3.  To  propitiate  thee.  0 Varuna,  we  bind  thy 
mind  with  songs,  as  the  charioteer  a weary  steed. 

4.  Away  from  me  they  flee  dispirited,  intent  only 
on  gaining  wealth  ; as  birds  to  their  nests. 

5.  When  shall  we  bring  hither  the  man  who  is 
victory  to  the  warriors,  when  shall  we  bring  Varuna, 
the  wide-seeing,  to  be  propitiated  ? 

[6.  This  they  take  in  common  with  delight,  Mitra 
and  Varuna;  they  never  fail  the  faithful  giver.] 

7.  He  who  knows  the  place  of  the  birds  that  fly 
through  the  sky,  who,  on  the  waters  knows  the 
ships, — 

8.  He,  the  upholder  of  order,  who  knows  the 
twelve  months  with  the  offspring  of  each,  and  knows 
the  month1  that  is  engendered  afterwards,  — 

9.  He  who  knows  the  track  of  the  wind2,  of  the 
wide,  the  bright,  and  mighty ; and  knows  those  who 
reside  on  high3, — 

10.  He,  the  upholder  of  order,  Varuna  sits  down 
among  his  people ; he,  the  wise,  sits  there  to 
govern. 

11.  From  thence  perceiving  all  wondrous  things,* 
he  sees  what  has  been  and  what  will  be  done. 

12.  May  he,  the  wise  son  of  time  (aditya),  make 
our  paths  straight  all  our  days ; may  he  prolong  our 
lives ! 

13.  Varuna,  wearing  golden  mail,  has  put  on  his 
shining  cloak  ; the  spies4  sat  down  around  him. 


1 The  thirteenth  or  intercalary  month  ; see  page  212. 

2 Rv.  vii.  87.  2.,  the  wind  is  called  the  breath  of  Varuna. 

3 The  gods. 

4 These  spies  or  watchers  are  most  likely  the  other  Adityas,  of 
whom  it  is  said  (ii.  27.  3.)  that  “they  see  into  what  is  evil  and 
what  is  good,  and  that  everything,  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  is 
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1 4.  The  god,  whom  the  scoffers  do  not  provoke, 
nor  the  tormentors  of  men,  nor  the  plotters  of  mis- 
chief, — 

15.  He,  who  gives  to  men  glory,  and  not  half 
glory,  who  gives  it  even  to  our  own  bodies,  — 

16.  Yearning  for  him,  the  far-seeing,  my  thoughts 
move  onwards,  as  kine  move  to  their  pastures. 

17.  Let  us  speak  together  again,  because  my  honey 
has  been  brought : thou  eatest  what  thou  likest,  like  a 
friend.1 

18.  Now  I saw  the  god  who  is  to  be  seen  by  all, 
I saw  the  chariot  above  the  earth : he  must  have 
accepted  my  prayers. 

19.  0 hear  this  my  calling,  Varuna,  be  gracious 
now ; longing  for  help,  T have  called  upon  thee. 

20.  Thou,  0 wise  god,  art  lord  of  all,  of  heaven 
and  earth  : listen  on  thy  way. 

21.  That  I may  live,  take  from  me  the  upper  rope, 
loose  the  middle,  and  remove  the  lowest ! 

This  one  hymn  to  Varuna  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  mistake  of  those  who  deny  the  presence  of 
moral  truths  in  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  so-called  nature-wor- 
ship of  the  Aryans.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  we 
find  of  moral  sentiments  in  those  ancient  hymns 
is  generally  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  thousands  of 
years  ago  ; while  what  is  false  and  perishable  in  them 

near  to  them.”  “ With  them  the  right  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
left,  nor  the  east,  nor  the  west.”  (Rv.  ii.  27.  1 1.)  See  Roth,  Zeit- 
schrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  vi.  72. 

1 Hotri  does  not  mean  friend,  but  the  priest  who  is  chosen  to 
invite  the  gods.  Perhaps  it  means  poet  and  priest  in  a more 
general  sense  than  in  the  later  hymns. 
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has  reference  to  the  external  aspects  of  the  deity,  and 
to  his  supposed  working  in  nature.  The  key-note  of  ail 
religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  is  present  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Yeda,  and  never  completely  drowned  by 
the  strange  music  which  generally  deafens  our  ears 
when  we  first  listen  to  the  wild  echoes  of  the  heathen 
worship.  There  is  the  belief  in  God,  the  perception  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  the  conviction 
that  God  hates  sin,  and  loves  the  righteous.  We  can 
hardly  speak  with  sufficient  reverence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  truths,  however  trite  they  may 
appear  to  ourselves ; and,  if  the  name  of  revelation 
seems  too  sacred  a name  to  be  applied  to  them, 
that  of  discovery  is  too  profane,  for  it  would 
throw  the  vital  truths  of  all  religion,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  into  the  same  category  as  the 
discoveries  of  a Galileo  or  a Newton.  Theologians 
may  agree  in  denying  that  any  man  in  possession  of 
his  reason  can,  without  a crime,  remain  ignorant  of 
God  for  any  length  of  time.  Missionaries,  however, 
who  held  and  defended  this  opinion,  have  been  led  to 
very  different  convictions  after  some  intercourse  with 
savage  tribes.  Dobrizhoffer1,  who  was  for  eighteen 
years  a Missionary  in  Paraguay,  states  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Abipones  does  not  contain  a single  word 
which  expresses  God  or  a divinity.  Penafiel,  a Jesuit 
theologian,  declared  that  there  were  many  Indians 
who,  on  being  asked  whether,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  they  ever  thought  of  God, 
replied,  no , never.  Dobrizhoffer  says,  “ Travelling 
with  fourteen  Abipones,  I sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the 
open  air,  as  usual  on  the  high  shore  of  the  lliver 


1 Dobmliolfer,  Account  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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Plata.  The  sky,  which  was  perfectly  serene,  de- 
lighted our  eyes  with  its  twinkling  stars.  I began  a 
conversation  with  the  Cacique  Ychoalay,  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  'the  Abipones  I have  been  acquainted 
with,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  in  war.  ‘ Do  you 
behold,’  said  I,  ‘ the  splendour  of  Heaven,  with  its 
magnificent  arrangement  of  stars  ? Who  can  sup- 
pose that  all  this  is  produced  by  chance  ? Whom  do 
you  suppose  to  be  their  creator  and  governor? 
What  were  the  opinions  of  your  ancestors  on  the  sub- 
ject?’ ‘My  father,’  replied  Ychoalay,  readily  and 
frankly,  ‘ our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers, 
were  wont  to  contemplate  the  earth  alone,  solicitous 
only  to  see  whether  the  plain  afforded  grass  and 
water  for  their  horses.  They  never  troubled  them- 
selves about  what  went  on  in  the  Heavens,  and  who 
was  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  stars.’  ” The 
Guaranies,  who  had  an  expression  for  the  supreme 
Deity  whom  they  call  tupa,  a word  composed  of  two 
particles — tu,  a word  of  admiration,  and  pa,  of  interro- 
gation, nevertheless  worshipped  only  an  evil  spirit. 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  Indians  of  America  to 
the  Indiansof  India,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  immense 
distance  by  which  these  noble  races  are  separated 
from  the  savage  tribes  to  whom  our  Missionaries  are 
still  trying,  and  trying  in  vain,  to  impart  the  first 
principles  of  religion.  The  language  of  their  simple 
prayers  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  anything  we 
find  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Pome,  and  there 
are,  here  and  there,  short  expressions  of  faith  and 
devotion  in  which  even  a Christian  can  join  without 
irreverence.  If  the  following  were  not  addressed  to 
Varuna,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  deity,  it 
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would  seem  to  contain  nothing  strange  or  offensive  to 
our  ears : 

1 . Let  me  not  yet,  0 Varuna,  • enter  into  the 
house  of  clay ; have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

2.  If  I go  along  trembling,  like  a cloud  driven  by 
the  wind ; have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

3..  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and 
bright  god,  have  I gone  to  the  wrong  shore ; have 
mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

4.  Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ; have  mercy, 
almighty,  have  mercy ! 

5.  Whenever  we  men,  0 Yaruna,  commit  an 
offence  before  the  heavenly  host ; whenever  we  break 
thy  law  through  thoughtlessness;  have  mercy,  al- 
mighty, have  mercy ! 

Here  we  have  the  two  ideas,  so  contradictory  to  the 
human  understanding,  and  yet  so  easily  reconciled  in 
every  human  heart : God  has  established  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  yet  he  is  willing  to  forgive 
those  who  offend  against  them  ; just,  yet  merciful ; 
a judge,  and  yet  a father.  “ He  is  merciful  even  to 
him  who  has  committed  sin.”  1 

The  next  hymn  allows  us  a still  deeper  insight 
into  the  strange  ideas  which  the  Rishis  had  formed 
to  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  sin.  (Rv.  vii.  86.) 

1.  Wise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of  him  who 
stemmed  asunder  the  wide  firmaments.  He  lifted  on 
high  the  bright  and  glorious  heaven ; he  stretched 
out  apart  the. starry  sky  and  the  earth. 

Rv.  vii.  87.  7.  yah  mrilayati  chakrushe  chit  agnh. 
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2.  Do  I say  this  to  my  own  soul  ? How  can  I get 
unto  Yaruna  ? Will  he  accept  iny  offering  without 
displeasure  ? When  shall  I,  with  a quiet  mind,  see 
him  propitiated  ? 

3.  I ask,  0 Yaruna,  wishing  to  know  this  my  sin. 
I jro  to  ask  the  Avise.  The  sages  all  tell  me  the  same  : 
Yaruna  it  is  avIio  is  angry  with  thee. 

4.  Was  it  an  old  sin,  0 Yaruna,  that  thou  Avishest 
to  destroy  thy  friend,  Avho  always  praises  thee  ? Tell 
me,  thou  unconquerable  lord,  and  I Avill  quickly  turn 
to  thee  Avitli  praise,  freed  from  sin. 

7.  Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and 
from  those  Avhich  we  committed  with  our  OAvn  bodies. 
Release  Vasishtha1,  0 king,  like  a thief  avIio  has 
feasted  on  stolen  cattle ; release  him  like  a calf  from 
the  rope. 

6.  It  Avas  not  our  OAvn  doing,  0 Yaruna,  it  Avas 
necessity,  an  intoxicating  draught,  passion,  dice, 
thoughtlessness.  The  old  is  near  to  mislead  the 
young  ; even  sleep  brings  unrighteousness. 

7.  Let  me  without  sin  give  satisfaction,  like  a 
slave  to  the  bounteous  lord,  the  god,  our  support. 
The  lord  god  enlightened  the  foolish ; he,  the  Avisest, 
leads  his  Avorshipper  to  wealth. 

8.  0 lord,  Yaruna,  may  this  song  go  Avell  to  thy 
heart ! May  we  prosper  in  keeping  and  acquiring ! 
Protect  us,  O.gods,  ahvays  Avith  your  blessings  ! 

These  ideas  preponderate  in  hymns  addressed  to 
Yaruna,  but  they  likewise  occur  in  the  prayers  to  the 
other  gods.  Yaruna  is  one  of  the  Adityas,  the  sons 
of  time,  the  Kroniones,  the  heavenly  gods.  The 
hymns  addressed  to  these  Adityas  in  general  are  full 


1 Name  of  the  poet. 
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of  moral  sentiments,  because  these  gods  are  believed 
to  protect  men,  not  only  against  the  assaults  of 
nature,  against  disease  and  suffering,  but  also  against 
the  temptations  of  sin. 

Rv.  viii.  13.  14.  “ May  evil  betide  him,  the  curs- 

ing mortal,  the  enemy  who,  double-tongued,  would 
deal  us  a felon’s  blow. 

15.  You  gods  are  with  the  righteous  ; you  know 
men  in  their  hearts.  Come  to  the  true  man,  and  to 
the  false,  ye  Yasus  ! 

16.  We  implore  the  protection  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  protection  of  the  waters.1  Heaven  and  earth, 
remove  from  us  all  evil. 

17.  Carry  us,  0 Yasus,  by  your  blessed  protection, 
as  it  were  in  your  ship,  across  all  dangers. 

18.  To  our  offspring,  to  our  race,  and  thus  to  our- 
selves, make  life  longer  to  live,  ye  valiant  Adityas  ! 

21.  0 Mitra,  Aryaman,  Yaruna,  and  ye  Winds, 
grant  us  an  abode  free  from  sin,  full  of  men,  glorious, 
with  three  bars. 

22.  We,  who  are  but  men,  the  bondsmen  of  death, 
prolong  our  time  well,  0 Adityas,  that  we  may  live ! 

Indra,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Yeda,  is 
likewise  invoked,  together  with  the  Adityas,  as  a god 
who  may  pardon  sin.  “ Whatever  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted against  you2,”  the  poet  says,  “ let  us  obtain,  0 
Indra,  the  broad  safe  light  of  day  ; let  not  the  long 
darkness  come  upon  us  ! ” Indra  is  clearly  conceived 
as  a moral  being  in  the  following  verse  (Rv.  viii.  21. 
U.): 

“ Thou  never  findest.  a rich  man  to  be  thy  friend ; 


1 Rv.  viii.  31.  10. 


2 Rv.  ii.  27.  14. 
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wine-swillers  despise  thee.  But  when  thou  thunderest, 
when  thou  gatherest  (the  clouds),  then  thou  art 
called  like  a father.” 

Out  of  a large  number  of  hymns  addressed  to  the 
same  god,  we  select  one  that  is  ascribed  to  Vasishtha. 
(Rv.  vii.  32.) 

1.  Let  no  one,  not  even  those  who  worship  thee, 
delay  thee  far  from  us ! Even  from  afar  come  to  our 
feast ! Or,  if  thou  art  here,  listen  to  us ! 

2.  For  these  who  here  make  prayers  for  thee,  sit 
together  near  the  libation,  like  flies  round  the  honey. 
The  worshippers,  anxious  for  wealth,  have  placed 
their  desire  upon  Indra,  as  we  put  our  foot  upon  a 
chariot. 

3.  Desirous  of  riches,  I call  him  who  holds  the 
thunderbolt,  with  his  arm,  and  who  is  a good  giver, 
like  as  a son  calls  his  father. 

4.  These  libations  of  Soma,  mixed  with  milk,  have 
been  prepared  for  Indra:  thou,  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt,  come  with  the  steeds  to  drink  of  them 
for  thy  delight ; come  to  the  house  ! 

5.  May  he  hear  us,  for  he  has  ears  to  hear.  He 
is  asked  for  riches  ; will  he  despise  our  prayers  ? He 
could  soon  give  hundreds  and  thousands; — no  one 
could  check  him  if  he  wishes  to  give. 

6.  He  who  prepares  for  thee,  0 Yritra-killer,  deep 
libations,  and  pours  them  out1  before  thee,  that  hero 
thrives  with  Indra,  never  scorned  of  men. 

• 

• 1 Dhavati  is  explained  as  a neuter  verb  by  the  commentary, 
“ he  who  runs  towards  thee.”  Dhavati,  however,  is  a technical 
term,  applied  to  the  libations  of  the  Soma-juice,  as  may  be  seen, 
Rv.  viii.  1.  17.  “ Sota  hi  somam  adribhih  aim  enam  apsu  dha- 

vata,”  “ Press  the  Soma  with  stones,  make  it  run  into  the 
water.” 
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7.  Be  thou,  0 mighty,  the  shield  of  the  mighty 
(Vasishthas)  when  thou  drivest  together  the  fighting 
men.  Let  us  share  the  wealth  of  him  whom  thou 
hast  slain ; bring  us  the  household  of  him  who  is 
hard  to  vanquish. 

8.  Offer  Soma  to  the  drinker  of  Soma,  to  lndra, 
the  lord  of  the  thunderbolt;  roast  roasts;  make  him 
to  protect  us : lndra,  the  giver,  is  a blessing  to  him 
who  gives  oblations. 

9.  Do  not  grudge,  ye  givers  of  Soma ; give 
strength 1 to  the  great  god,  make  him  to  give  wealth ! 
He  alone  who  perseveres,  conquers,  abides,  and  flou- 
rishes : the  gods  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

10.  No  one  surrounds  the  chariot  of  the  liberal 
worshipper,  no  one  stops  it.  He  whom  lndra  pro- 
tects and  the  Maruts,  he  will  come  into  stables  full 
of  cattle. 

11.  He  will,  when  fighting,  obtain  spoil2,  0 lndra, 
the  mortal,  whose  protection  thou  shouldst  be.  0 
hero,  be  thou  the  protection  of  our  chariots,  and  of 
our  men  ! 

12.  His  share  is  exceeding  great,  like  the  wealth 
of  a winner.  He  who  is  lndra  with  his  steeds,  him 
no  enemies  can  subdue ; may  he  give  strength  to  the 
sacrificer ! 

13.  Make  for  the  sacred  gods  a hymn  that  is  not 
small,  that  is  well  set  and  beautiful ! Many  snares 
pass  by  him  who  abides  with  lndra  through  his 
sacrifice. 

1 Daksbata  is  construed  with  the  dative,  and  the  cresura  for- 
bids to  join  mahe  with  raye.  A similar  construction  occurs  vii. 
97.  8.,  Dakshayyaya  dakshata,  where  the  commentator  explains  it 
rightly. 

2 This  verse  shows  signs  of  a later  origin;  the  ideas  are  taken 
from  the  preceding  verse. 
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14.  What  mortal  dares  to  attack  him  who  is  rich 
in  thee  ? Through  faith  in  thee,  0 mighty,  the 
strong  acquires  spoil  in  the  day  of  battle. 

15.  Stir  us  mighty  Vasishthas  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  enemies,  stir  us  who  give  their  dearest  treasures. 
Under  thy  guidance,  0 II  ary  a 6 va,  we  shall  with  our 
wise  counsellors  overcome  all  hardships. 

16.  To  thee  belongs  the  lowest  treasure;  thou 
rcarest  the  middle  treasure  ; thou  art  king  always  of 
all  the  highest  treasure  ; no  one  withstands  thee  in 
the  flock. 

17.  Thou  art  avcII  known  as  the  benefactor  of 
every  one,  whatever  battles  there  be.  Every  one  of 
these  kings  of  the  earth  implores  thy  name,  when 
wishing  for  help. 

18.  If  I were  lord  of  as  much  as  thou,  I should 
support  the  sacred  bard,  thou  scatterer  of  wealth,  I 
should  not  abandon  him  to  misery. 

19.  I should  award  wealth  day  by  day  to  him  who 
magnifies,  I should  award  it  to  whosoever  it  be.1  We 
have  no  other  friend  but  thee,  no  other  happiness, 
no  other  father,  0 mighty ! 

20.  He  who  perseveres  acquires  spoil  with  his  Avife 
as  his  mate  ; I bend  Indra,  who  is  invoked  by  many, 
for  you,  as  a wheelwright  bends  a wheel  made  of 
strong  Avood. 

21.  A mortal  does  not  get  riches  by  scant  praise  : 
no  wealth  comes  to  the  grudger.  The  strong  man  it 
is,  0 mighty,  who  in  the  day  of  battle  is  a precious 
gift  to  thee  like  as  to  me. 

22.  AVe  call  for  thee,  0 hero,  like  cows  that  have 

1 According:  to  the  commentator  Kuhachidvid  means  “ where- 
ever  he  be.”  It  may  perhaps  mean  the  ignorant. 
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not  been  milked ; we  praise  thee  as  ruler  of  all  that 
moves,  0 Indra,  as  ruler  of  all  that  is  immovable. 

23.  There  is  no  one  like  thee  in  heaven  or  earth ; 
he  is  not  born,  and  will  not  be  born.  0 mighty  Indra, 
we  call  upon  thee  as  we  go  fighting  for  cows  and 
horses. 

24.  Bring  all  this  to  those  who  are  good,  0 Indra, 
be  they  old  or  young1 ; for  thou,  0 mighty,  art  the 
rich  of  old,  and  to  be  called  in  every  battle. 

25.  Push  away  the  unfriendly,  0 might}7,  make 
us  treasures  easy  to  get!  Be  the  protector  of  our- 
selves in  the  fight,  be  the  cherisher  of  our  friends  ! 

26.  Indra,  give  wisdom  to  us,  as  a father  to  his 
sons.  Teach  us  in  this  path,  let  us  living  see  the  sun  ! 

27.  Let  not  unknown  wretches,  evil- disposed  and 
unhallowed,  tread  us  down.  Through  thy  help,  O 
hero,  let  us  step  over  the  rushing  eternal  waters  ! 

In  this  hymn  Indra  is  clearly  conceived  as  the  su- 
preme god,  and  we  can  hardly  understand  how  a people 
who  had  formed  so  exalted  a notion  of  the  deity  and 
embodied  it  in  the  person  of  Indra,  could,  at  the  same 
sacrifice,  invoke  other  gods  with  equal  praise.  When 
Agni,  the  lord  of  fire,  is  addressed  by  the  poet,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  first  god,  not  inferior  even 
to  Indra.  While  Agni  is  invoked,  Indra  is  for- 
gotten ; there  is  no  competition  between  the  two, 
nor  any  rivalry  between  them  or  other  gods.  This 
is  a most  important  feature  in  the  religion  of  the 
Yeda,  and  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  history  of  ancient 
polytheism. 


1 Jyayah  stands  for  jytlyasah. 
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There  are  other  hymns,  again,  in  which  the  notion 
of  a deity  is  much  less  prominent.  Indra  is  there 
represented  like  a hero  fighting  against  enemies.  He 
is  liable  to  defeat,  his  heart  fails  him  in  the  combat, 
and  though  at  last  he  invariably  conquers,  lie  docs 
so  rather  by  an  effort  than  by  the  mere  assertion  of 
his  power.  Agni,  again,  in  many  hymns,  is  simply 
described  as  a power  of  nature,  as  the  fire  such  as  it 
is  seen  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Many  things  that 
have  become  to  us  familiar,  struck  the  poets  of  the 
Veda  as  wonderful  and  mysterious.  They  describe 
the  power  of  the  fire  with  an  awe  which,  to  the 
natural  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  must  appear 
childish.  The  production  of  fire  by  the  friction  of 
wood,  or  its  sudden  descent  from  the  sky  in  the  form 
of  lightning,  is  to  them  as  marvellous  as  the  birth  of 
a child.  They  feel  their  dependence  on  fire ; they 
have  experienced  what  it  is  to  be  without  it.  They 
were  not  yet  acquainted  with  lucifer  matches,  and 
hence,  when  describing  the  simple  phenomena  of  fire, 
they  do  it  naturally  with  a kind  of  religious  reverence. 
The  following  verses,  taken  from  a hymn  of  Vasishtha 
(vii.  3.)  may  serve  as  a specimen  : 

“Neighing  like  a horse  that  is  greedy  for  food,  when 
it  steps  out  from  the  strong  prison ; — then  the 
wind  blows  after  his  blast ; thy  path,  0 Agni,  is  dark 
at  once. 1 

1 The  construction  of  this  verse  is  very  abrupt,  particularly  the 
transition  from  the  simile  of  the  horse,  which  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  to  the  address  to  Agni  in  the  second  person.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, is  clear.  Agni,  the  fire,  when  first  lighted,  is  compared  with 
a neighing  horse,  on  account  of  the  crackling  noise.  He  is  greedy 
for  food  as  soon  as  he  steps  out  of  his  prison,  viz.,  from  the  wood 
from  which  fire  is  produced  by  friction,  like  a horse  stepping 
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0 Agni,  thou  from  whom,  as  a new-born  male, 
undying  flames  proceed,  the  brilliant  smoke  goes  to- 
wards the  sky,  for  as  messenger  thou  art  sent  to 
the  gods. 

Thou  whose  power  spreads  over  the  earth  in  a mo- 
ment when  thou  hast  grasped  food  with  thy  jaws, — 
like  a dashing  army  thy  blast  goes  forth ; with  thy 
lambent  flame  thou  seemest  to  tear  up  the  grass. 

Him  alone,  the  ever-youthful  Agni,  men  groom, 
like  a horse  in  the  evening  and  at  dawn ; they  bed 
him  as  a stranger  in  his  couch ; the  light  of  Agni, 
the  worshipped1  male,  is  lighted. 

Thy  appearance  is  fair  to  behold,  thou  brightfaced 
Agni,  when  like  gold  thou  shinest  at,  hand ; thy 
brightness  comes  like  the  lightning  of  heaven ; thou 
showest  splendour  like  the  bright  sun.” 

The  human,  and  afterwards  divine  cjualities 
ascribed  to  Agni  arise  chiefly  from  his  character  as 
messenger  between  gods  and  men,  or,  as  high-priest, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  carry  the  oblation  to  the  gods. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  themes  of  the  Vedic 
poets,  though  perhaps  of  the  modern  rather  than 
of  the  ancient,  to  celebrate  Agni  as  a priest,  as 
endowed  with  all  priestly  powers,  and  enjoying 
all  the  honorific  titles  given  to  the  various  persons 
who  minister  at  the  great  sacrifices.  The  following 
hymns,  one  of  Vatsa  (Kv.  viii.  11.),  the  other  of 
Gotama  (Rv.  i.  74.),  are  rather  simple  as  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  though  there  are  ex- 

out  of  his  stable.  Then  the  wind  is  supposed  to  kindle  the  blaze 
of  the  fire,  and  as  the  path  of  the  horse  is  darkened  by  dust,  the 
path  of  Agni  is  darkened  by  smoke. 

1 Ahuta  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  worshipped,  well  at- 
tended, with  special  reference  to  a guest.  Cf.  Rv.  i.  44.  4. 
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pressions  in  botli  which  indicate  their  more  modern 
character. 

1.  Thou,  Agni,  art  the  guardian  of  sacred  rites  : 
thou  art  a god  among  mortals1 ; thou  art  to  be  praised 
at  the  sacrifices. 

2.  Thou  strong  Agni,  art  to  be  praised  at  the  fes- 
tivals, thou  who  like  a charioteer  carriest  the  offerings 
to  the  gods. 

3.  Fight  and  drive  thou  away  from  us  the  fiends, 
0 Jatavedas,  the  ungodly  enemies,  0 Agni ! 

4.  Thou,  Jatavedas,  desirest  not  the  offering  of  a 
hostile  man,  be  it  ever  so  nigh  to  thee. 

5.  We  mortals  and  sages  worship  the  great  name 
of  thee,  the  immortal  Jatavedas. 

6.  We  sages  call  the  sage  to  help,  we  mortals  call 
on  the  god  for  protection,  we  call  on  Agni  with  songs. 

7.  May  the  poet  draw  thy  mind  even  from  the 
most  distant  abode  with  the  song  that  longs  for  thee, 
0 Agni. 

8.  Thou  art  the  same  in  many  places,  a lord  among 
all  people  : we  call  upon  thee  in  battles. 

9.  In  battles  we  call  upon  thee,  Agni,  for  help  when 
we  want  strength  ; we  call  in  struggles  upon  the  giver 
of  precious  gifts. 

10.  Thou  art  ancient,  to  be  praised  at  the  sacrifices ; 
thou  sittest  as  priest  from  of  old  and  to-day.  Reple- 
nish thy  own  body,  0 Agni,  and  grant  happiness  to 
us ! 

1.-  As  we  go  to  the  sacrifice  let  us  say  a song  to 
Agni,  to  him  who  hears  us  even  from  afar. 

1 Might  it  be  “ deveshv  a martyesliv  a,”  “ among  gods  and  among 
men  ” ? 
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2.  He  who,  existing  from  of  old,  defended  the  house 
for  the  sacrificer  when  hostile  tribes  were  gathering 
together. 

3.  Let  even  the  nations  confess,  “ Agni  was  born, 
the  slayer  of  the  enemy,  the  winner  of  booty  in 
every  battle.” 

4.  He  whose  messenger  thou  art  in  the  house,  whose 
offerings  thou  art  pleased  to  accept,  and  whose  sacri- 
fice thou  renderest  efficient, 

5.  Of  him  indeed,  0 Angiras,  son  of  strength, 
people  say  that  his  offerings  are  good,  his  gods  are 
good  and  his  altar  is  good. 

6.  Bring  hither,  0 serene  Agni,  these  gods,  bring 
them  that  they  may  be  praised,  that  they  may  accept 
the  offerings. 

7.  When  thou,  0 Agni,  goest  on  a mission,  the 
sound  of  the  horses  of  thy  moving  chariot  is  never 
heard. 

8.  If  protected  by  thee,  the  warrior  is  unabashed. 
Onward  he  goes,  one  after  another,  forward  he  steps, 
0 Agni,  who  offers  oblations. 

9.  Thou,  0 bright  god,  bestowest  with  increase 
a brilliant  array  of  heroes  upon  him  who  offers  obla- 
tions to  the  bright  gods.1 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  almost  imperceptible 
transition  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature,  if  re- 

1 Every  word  of  this  verse  baffles  translation.  Vivasasi  is  not 
simply  “ thou  bestowest,”  but  “ thou  spreadest  out  as  the  sun 
spreads  out  his  rays.”  Suvirya  is  not  “ an  array  of  heroes,”  but 
an  abstract,  signifying  the  possession  of  good  strength,  only  that 
this  good  strength  means  “ the  chief  of  all  their  strength,”  and  has 
special  reference  to  the  sons  and  all  the  males  born  in  the  house. 
Dyumad,  brilliant,  corresponds  with  the  verb  vivasasi.  Brihat 
should  be  taken  as  an  adverb,  signifying  the  ever  increasing 
nature  of  the  gift  bestowed  by  Agni. 
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fleeted  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  assume  the  character 
of  divine  beings.  The  dawn  is  frequently  described 
in  the  Veda  as  it  might  be  described  by  a modern 
poet.  She  is  the  friend  of  men,  she  smiles  like  a 
young  wife,  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  sky.  She 
goes  to  every  house,  (i.  123.  4.);  she  thinks  of  the 
dwellings  of  men  (i.  123.  1.)  ; she  does  not  despise 
the  small  or  the  great  (i.  124.  6.)  ; she  brings  wealth 
(i.  48.  1.);  she  is  always  the  same,  immortal,  divine 
(i.  124.  4.;  i.  123.  8.);  age  cannot  touch  her  (i. 
113.  15.);  she  is  the  young  goddess,  but  she  makes 
men  grow  old  (i.  92.  11.).  All  this  may  be  simply 
allegorical  language.  But  the  transition  from  clevi, 
the  bright,  to  devi , the  goddess,  is  so  easy ; the 
daughter  of  the  sky  assumes  so  readily  the  same  per- 
sonality which  is  given  to  the  sky,  Dyaus,  her  father, 
that  we  can  only  guess  whether  in  every  passage  the 
poet  is  speaking  of  a bright  apparition,  or  of  a bright 
goddess ; of  a natural  vision,  or  of  a visible  deity. 
The  following  hymn  of  Vasishtha  (vii.  77.),  will  serve 
as  an  instance  : — 

“ She  shines  upon  us,  like  a young  wife,  rousing 
every  living  being  to  go  to  his  work.  The  tire  had 
to  be  kindled  by  men  1 ; she  brought  light  by  striking 
down  darkness. 

She  rose  up,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  moving 
towards  every  one.  She  grew  in  brightness,  wearing 
her  brilliant  garment.  The  mother  of  the  cows  (of 
the  morning  clouds),  the  leader  of  the  days,  she  shone 
gold-coloured,  lovely  to  behold. 

She,  the  fortunate,  who  brings  the  eye  of  the 
god,  who  leads  the  white  and  lovely  steed  (of  the 

1 The  fire  of  the  altar  for  the  morning  prayers. 
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sun),  the  Dawn  was  seen,  revealed  by  her  rays,  with 
brilliant  treasures  she  follows  every  one. 

Thou,  who  art  a blessing  where  thou  art  near, 
drive  far  away  the  unfriendly  ; make  the  pastures 
Avide,  give  us  safety  ! Remove  the  haters,  bring 
treasures ! Raise  up  AArealth  to  the  worshipper,  thou 
mighty  DaAvn. 

Shine  for  us  Avith  thy  best  rays,  thou  bright 
DaAvn,  thou  Avho  lengthenest  our  life,  thou  the  love  of 
all,  Avho  givest  us  food,  Avho  givest  us  Avealth  in  coays, 
horses,  and  chariots. 

Thou,  daughter  of  the  sky,  thou  high-born  Dawn, 
whom  the  Vasishthas  magnify  with  songs,  give  us 
riches  high  and  Avide  : all  ye  gods,  protect  us  always 
Avith  your  blessings  ! ” 

This  hymn  addressed  to  the  DaAvn  is  a fair  speci- 
men of  the  original  simple  poetry  of  the  Veda.  It 
has  no  reference  to  any  special  sacrifice,  it  contains 
no  technical  expressions,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
hymn,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  simply  a poem 
expressing,  without  any  effort,  Avithout  any  display  of 
far-fetched  thought  or  brilliant  imagery,  the  feelings 
of  a man  Avho  has  AAratched  the  approach  of  the  dawn 
with  mingled  delight  and  aAve,  and  avIio  Avas  moved 
to  give  utterance  to  Avhat  he  felt,  in  measured  lan- 
guage. We  have  heard  the  same  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings expressed  by  so  many  poets,  that  we  can  hardly 
enter  into  the  pleasure  with  which  those  early  singers 
spoke  their  hearts  out  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  rules  of  the  most  com- 
plicated metres  that  A\re  hardly  consider  Iioav  mys- 
terious is  that  instinct  Avhich  suggested  to  the  first 
poets  the  extraordinary  variety  of  rhythm  Avhich  aa’-c 
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find  in  the  Veda.  But  there  is  a charm  in  these 
primitive  strains  discoverable  in  no  other  class  of 
poetry.  Every  word  retains  something  of  its  radical 
meaning,  every  epithet  tells,  every  thought,  in  spite 
of  the  most  intricate  and  abrupt  expressions,  is,  if  we 
once  disentangle  it,  true,  correct,  and  complete.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  poems  of  the  Veda. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  translate  many  specimens  of 
what  I consider  the  poetry  of  the  secondary  age,  the 
Mantra  period.  These  songs  are  generally  intended  for 
sacrificial  purposes,  they  are  loaded  with  technicalities, 
their  imagery  is  sometimes  more  brilliant,  but  always 
less  perspicuous,  and  many  thoughts  and  expressions 
are  clearly  borrowed  from  earlier  hymns.  One  speci- 
men ma}^  suffice,  a hymn  describing  the  sacrifice  of 
the  horse  with  the  full  detail  of  a superstitious  cere- 
monial. (Rv.  i.  162.) 

“ May  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aryaman,  Ayu,  Indra, 
the  Lord  of  the  Ribhus,  and  the  Maruts  not  rebuke 
us  because  we  shall  proclaim  at  the  sacrifice  the 
virtues  of  the  swift  horse  sprung  from  the  gods. 

When  they  lead  before  the  horse,  which  is  decked 
with  pure  gold  ornaments,  the  offering,  firmly  grasp- 
ed, the  spotted  goat1  bleats  while  walking  onward  ; 
it  goes  the  path  beloved  by  Indra  and  Pushan. 

This  goat,  destined  for  all  the  gods,  is  led  first  with 
the  quick  horse,  as  Pushan’s  share ; for  Tvashtri  him- 
self raises  to  glory  this  pleasant  offering  which  is 
brought  with  the  horse. 

When  thrice  at  the  proper  seasons  men  lead  around 
the  sacrificial  horse  which  goes  to  the  gods,  Pushan’s 


1 The  goat  is  the  victim  or  the  offering  which  is  led  before  the 
horse,  and  sacrificed  to  Iudra  and  Pushan. 
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share  comes  first,  the  goat,  which  announces  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods. 

Hotri,  Adhvaryu,  Avayaj  (Pratiprasthatri),  Agni- 
niindha  (Agnidhra),  Gravagrabha  (Gravastut),  and 
the  wise  Sanstri  (Prasastri)1,  may  you  fill  the  streams 
(round  the  altar)  with  a sacrifice  which  is  well  pre- 
pared and  well  accomplished. 

They  who  cut  the  sacrificial  post,  and  they  who 
carry  it,  they  who  make  the  ring  for  the  post  of  the 
horse,  and  even  they  who  bring  together  what  is 
cooked  for  the  horse,  may  their  work  be  with  us. 

He  came  on  — • (my  prayer  has  been  well  per- 
formed), — the  bright-backed  horse  goes2  to  the 
regions  of  the  gods.  Wise  poets  celebrate  him,  and 
we  have  won  a good  friend  for  the  love  of  the  gods. 

The  halter  of  the  swift,  one,  the  heel-ropes  of  the 
horse,  the  head-ropes,  the  girths,  the  bridle,  and  even 
the  grass  that  has  been  put  into  his  mouth,  may  all 
these  which  belong  to  thee  be  with  the  gods  ! 3 

What  the  fly  eats  of  the  flesh,  what  adheres  to  the 
stick,  or  to  the  axe,  or  to  the  hands  of  the  immolator 
and  his  nails,  may  all  these  which  belong  to  thee  be 
with  the  gods  ! 

The  ordure  that  runs  from  the  belly,  and  the 
smallest  particle  of  raw  flesh,  may  the  immolators 
well  prepare  all  this,  and  dress  the  sacrifice  till  it  is 
well  cooked. 

The  juice  that  flows  from  thy  roasted  limb  on  the 
spit  after  thou  hast  been  killed,  may  it  not  run  on 

1 All  names  of  priests. 

2 In  these  hymns  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
horse  be  meant,  or  the  sun,  of  which  it  is  the  emblem. 

3 The  verb  in  the  singular  (astu)  with  the  substantive  in  the 
plural  (sarva)  finds  an  analogy  in  Greek. 
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the  earth  or  the  grass  ; may  it  be  given  to  the  gods 
who  desire  it. 

They  who  examine  the  horse  when  it  is  roasted, 
they  who  say  “ it  smells  well,  take  it  away,”  they 
who  serve  the  distribution  of  the  meat,  may  their 
work  also  be  with  us. 

The  ladle  of  the  pot  where  the  meat  is  cooked,  and 
the  vessels  for  sprinkling  the  juice,  the  vessels  to 
keep  off  the  heat,  the  covers  of  the  vessels,  the 
skewers,  and  the  knives,  they  adorn  the  horse. 

Where  he  walks,  where  he  sits,  where  he  stirs,  the 
foot- fastening  of  the  horse,  what  he  drinks,  and  what 
food  die  eats,  may  all  these  which  belong  to  thee  be 
with  the  gods! 

May  not  the  fire  with  smoky  smell  make  thee  hiss, 
may  not  the  glowing  cauldron  smell  and  burst.  The 
gods  accept  the  horse  if  it  is  offered  to  them  in  due 
form. 

The  cover  which  they  stretch  over  the  horse,  and 
the  golden  ornaments,  the  head-ropes  of  the  horse, 
and  the  foot-ropes,  all  these  which  are  dear  to  the 
gods,  they  offer  to  them. 

If  some  one  strike  thee  with  the  heel  or  the  whip 
that  thou  mayest  lie  down,  and  thou  art  snorting 
with  all  thy  might,  then  I purify  all  this  with  my 
prayer,  as  with  a spoon  of  clarified  butter  at  the 
sacrifices. 

The  axe  approaches  the  thirty-four  ribs  of  the 
quick  horse,  beloved  of  the  gods.  Do  you  wisely  keep 
the  limbs  whole,  find  out  each  joint  and  strike. 

One  strikes  the  brilliant  horse,  two  hold  it,  thus  is 
the  custom.  Those  of  thy  limbs  which  I have  sea- 
sonably prepared,  I sacrifice  in  the  fire  as  balls  offered 
to  the  gods. 
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May  not  thy  dear  soul  burn  thee  while  thou  art 
coining  near,  may  the  axe  not  stick  to  thy  body. 
May  no  greedy  and  unskilful  immolator,  missing  with 
the  sword,  throw  thy  mangled  limbs  together. 

Indeed  thou  diest  not  thus,  thou  sufferest  not ; thou 
goest  to  the  gods  on  easy  paths.  The  two  horses  of 
Indra,  the  two  deer  of  the  Maruts  have  been  yoked, 
and  the  horse  come  to  the  shaft  of  the  ass  (of  the 
Asvins.) 

May  this  horse  give  us  cattle  and  horses,  men,  pro- 
geny, and  all-sustaining  wealth.  May  Aditi  keep  us 
free  from  sin  ; may  the  horse  of  this  sacrifice  give  us 
strength ! 

A comparison  of  the  general  tone  of  this  hymn  with 
that  of  the  hymns  to  Varuna,  Indra,  and  Ushas, 
translated  before,  can  leave  little  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  critical  historians  as  to  its  more  modern  cha- 
racter. AVe  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
judge  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  bards  of  India 
according  to  our  own  standard  of  what  is  simple 
and  natural  and  what  is  not.  The  great  im- 
portance attached  to  what  to  us  seem  mere  trifles  in 
the  performance  of  a sacrifice  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
stamp  this  hymn  as  modern.  The  superstitious  feel- 
ing about  ceremonial  minutiie  is  natural  in  a primi- 
tive state  of  civilisation,  and  there  are  numerous 
hymns  in  the  Yeda  which  must  be  adjudged  to  the 
earliest  period,  and  where,  nevertheless,  we  meet 
with  sentiments  worthy  of  the  most  advanced  cere- 
monialists. 

The  same  caution  is  still  more  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  another  criterion  which  has  been  used  to  es- 
tublish  the  modern  date  of  certain  hymns,  the  presence 
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of  philosophical  ideas.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  re- 
gard any  hymn  in  which  the  nature  of  the  deity,  the 
problems  of  existence,  the  hope  of  immortality  are 
expressed,  as  decidedly  modern.  The  whole  tenth 
Mandala  has  been  assigned  to  a later  period,  chiefly 
because  it  contains  many  hymns  the  language  of  which 
approaches  the  philosophical  diction  of  the  Upanishads 
and  of  the  still  later  systems  of  philosophy.  This  is 
a mistake. 

There  is  very  little  to  guide  us  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  what  is  genuine  and  primitive  in  the 
ancient  poetry  of  so  peculiar  a race  as  the  Aryans  of 
India.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  poetical 
relics  of  the  Vedic  age.  Because  we  find  in  some 
hymns  ideas  or  expressions  which,  in  the  literatures 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Jews,  or  Greeks  and 
Romans,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  as 
of  comparatively  modern  growth,  we  have  no  right 
to  conclude  that  they  are  equally  modern  in  the 
history  of  the  Indian  mind.  The  Yeda  opens  to  us 
a chamber  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  mind 
through  which  the  other  Aryan  nations  had  passed  long 
before  they  become  visible  to  us  by  the  light  of 
history.  Whatever  the  age  of  the  Veda  may  be,  in  one 
sense  it  is  the  oldest  book  in  existence.  If  this  col- 
lection had  been  written  but  fifty  years  ago,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  world  untouched  by  the  general 
stream  of  civilisation,  we  should  still  call  it  more 
ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems,  because  it  represents 
an  earlier  phase  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  Names1 
which  in  Homer  have  become  petrified  and  mytholo- 
gical, are  to  be  found  in  the  Veda  as  it  were  in  a 

1 See  Essai  de  Mvthologie  Comparee,  traduit  de  1’ Anglais  de 
Max  Muller,  Paris,  1859,  p.  47. 
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still  fluid  state.  They  next  appear  as  appellatives, 
not  yet  as  proper  names  ; they  are  organic,  not  yet 
broken  and  smoothed  down.  Nor  can  we  compare 
that  earlier,  lower,  and  more  savage  phase  of  thought 
which  we  find  in  the  Yeda,  with  what  we  know  of 
really  barbarous  tribes,  such  as  the  Negroes  of  Africa 
or  the  Indians  of  America.  For,  however  inferior 
to  the  Greeks  of  Homer  and  the  Jews  of  Moses, 
the  Aryas  of  the  Seven  Rivers  are  far  above  those 
races,  and  had  long  crossed  the  bounds  of  an  un- 
conscious barbarism,  when  they  worshipped  Dyaus 
and  the  other  bright  gods  of  nature. 

Let  us  consider  but  a single  point.  We  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  a belief  in  the 
unity  of  God  as  one  of  the  last  stages  to  which 
the  Greek  mind  ascended  from  the  depths  of  a 
polytheistic  faith.  The  one  unknown  God  was  the 
final  result  which  the  pupils  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  arrived  at  when  they  came  to  listen  to  the  strange 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  But  how  can  we  tell 
that  the  course  of  thought  was  the  same  in  India  ? By 
what  right  do  we  mark  all  hymns  as  modern  in  which 
the  idea  of  one  God  breaks  through  the  clouds  of  a 
polytheistic  phraseology  ? The  belief  in  a Supreme 
God,  in  a God  above  all  gods,  may  in  the  abstract 
seem  later  than  the  belief  in  many  gods.  Yet  let  one 
poet  but  once  perceive  how  he  is  drawn  towards  the 
Divine  by  the  same  feelings  that  draw  him  towards 
his  father,  let  such  a poet  in  his  simple  prayer  but 
once  utter,  though  it  be  thoughtlessly,  the  words, 
“ My  father,”  and  the  dreary  desert  through  which 
philosophy  marches  step  by  step,  is  crossed  at  a single 
bound.  We  must  not  compare  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  races.  Whereas  the  Semitic  nations  relapsed 
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from  time  to  time  into  polytheism,  the  Aryans  of 
India  seem  to  have  relapsed  into  Monotheism.  In 
both  cases  these  changes  were  not  the  result  of  a 
gradual  and  regular  progress,  but  of  individual 
impulses  and  peculiar  influences.  I do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  mere  occurrence  of  monotheistic 
ideas,  and  of  other  large  philosophical  conceptions, 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  any  class  of  hymns  as  of  modern 
date.  A decided  preponderance  of  such  ideas,  coupled 
with  other  indications  in  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, might  make  us  hesitate  before  we  used  sucli 
as  witnesses  for  the  Chhandas  period.  But  there  is 
a monotheism  that  precedes  the  polytheism  of  the 
Veda,  and  even  in  the  invocations  of  their  innumer- 
able gods  the  remembrance  of  a God,  one  and  infinite, 
breaks  through  the  mist  of  an  idolatrous  phraseology, 
like  the  blue  sky  that  is  hidden  by  passing  clouds. 

There  is  a hymn  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  tenth 
Mandala,  full  of  ideas  which  to  many  would  seem 
to  necessitate  the  admission  of  a long  antecedent  period 
of  philosophical  thought.  There  we  find  the  conception 
of  a beginning  of  all  things,  and  of  a state  previous 
even  to  all  existence.  “ Nothing  that  is,  was  then,”  the 
poet  says;  and  he  adds,  with  a boldness  matched 
only  by  the  Eleatic  thinkers  of  Greece,  or  by  Hegel’s 
philosophy,  “ even  what  is  not  (to  ju.7j  civ),  did  not 
exist  then.”  He  then  proceeds  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  sky  and  of  the  firmament,  and  yet,  unable  to 
bear  the  idea  of  an  unlimited  nothing,  he  exclaims, 
“ What  was  it  that  hid  or  covered  the  existing  ? ” 
Thus  driven  on,  and  asking  two  questions  at  once, 
with  a rapidity  of  thought  which  the  Greek  and  the 
Sanskrit  languages  only  can  follow,  he  says,  “What 
was  the  refuge  of  what?”  After  this  metaphysical  flight, 
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the  poet  returns  to  the  more  substantive  realities  of 
thought,  and,  throwing  out  a doubt,  he  continues, 
“Was  waterthe  deep  abyss,  the  chaos,  which  swallowed 
everything?”  Then  his  mind,  turning  away  from  na- 
ture, dwells  upon  man  and  the  problem  of  human 
life.  “ There  was  no  death,”  he  says,  and,  with  a logic 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled,  he  subjoins, 
“ therefore  was  there  nothing  immortal.”  Death,  to 
his  mind,  becomes  the  proof  of  immortality.  One 
more  negation,  and  he  has  done.  “ There  was  no 
space,  no  life,  and  lastly,  there  was  no  time,  no 
difference  between  day  and  night,  no  solar  torch  by 
which  morning  might  have  been  told  from  evening.” 
All  these  ideas  lie  imbedded  in  the  simple  words,  “ Xa 
ratryfi  ahna  asit  praketah.”  Now  follows  his  first 
assertion:  “ That  One,”  lie  says,  and  he  uses  no  other 
epithet  or  qualification — “ That  One  breathed  breath- 
less by  itself:  other  than  it  nothing  since  has  been.” 
This  expression,  “it  breathed  breathless”  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  making  lan- 
guage reflect  the  colourless  abstractions  of  the 
mind.  “ That  One,”  the  poet  says,  “ breathed,  and 
lived;  it  enjoyed  more  than  mere  existence;  yet 
its  life  was  not  dependent  on  anything  else,  as  our 
life  depends  on  the  air  which  we  breathe.  It  breathed 
breathless.”  Language  blushes  at  such  expressions, 
but  her  blush  is  a blush  of  triumph. 

After  this  the  poet  plunges  into  imagery.  “ Dark- 
ness there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled  in  gloom 
profound,  as  ocean  without  light.”  No  one  has  ever 
found  a truer  expression  of  the  Infinite,  breathing 
and  heaving  within  itself,  than  the  ocean  in  a dark 
night,  without  a star,  without  a torch.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  fill  out  the  picture,  and  a modern 
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writer  would  have  filled  it  out.  The  true  poet,  how- 
ever, says  but  a single  word,  and,  at  his  spell,  pictures 
arise  within  our  own  mind,  full  of  a reality  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  art. 

But  now  this  One  had  to  be  represented  as  grow- 
ing— as  entering  into  reality  — and  here  again  nature 
must  supply  a similitude  to  the  poet.  As  yet,  the 
real  world  existed  only  as  a germ,  hidden  in  u husky 
shell ; now,  the  poet  represents  the  one  substance  as 
borne  into  life  by  its  own  innate  heat.  The  beginning 
of  the  world  was  conceived  like  the  spring  of  nature  ; 
one  miracle  was  explained  by  another.  But,  even 
then,  this  Being,  or  this  nature,  as  conceived  by  the 
poet,  was  only  an  unconscious  substance,  without  will 
and  without  change.  The  question  how  there  was 
generation  in  nature,  was  still  unanswered.  Another 
miracle  had  to  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to  explain  the 
conscious  act  of  creation : this  miracle  was  Love,  as 
perceived  in  the  heart  of  man.  “ Then  first  came  love 
upon  it,”  the  poet  continues,  and  he  defines  love,  not 
only  as  a natural,  but  as  a mental  impulse.  Though  he 
cannot  say  what  love  is,  yet  he  knows  that  all  will 
recognise  what  he  means  by  love, — a power  which 
arises  from  the  unsearchable  depths  of  our  nature, 
— making  us  feel  our  own  incompleteness,  and  draw- 
ing us,  half-conscious,  half-unconscious,  towards  that 
far  off  and  desired  something,  through  which  alone 
our  life  seems  to  become  a reality.  This  is  the 
analogy  which  was  wanted  to  explain  the  life  of  nature, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  mere  existence.  The 
One  Being  which  the  poet  had  postulated  was  neither 
self-sufficient  nor  dead:  a desire  fell  upon  it,  — a 
spring  of  life,  manifested  in  growth  of  every  kind. 
After  the  manifestation  of  this  desire  or  will,  all 
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previous  existence  seemed  to  be  unreal,  a mere 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  fulness  of  genuine  life. 
A substance  without  this  life,  without  that  infinite 
desire  of  production  and  reproduction,  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  It  was  a bare  abstract  concep- 
tion. Here,  then,  the  poet  imagines  he  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  creation,. — the  transition  of  the  nothing 
into  the  something,  — the  change  of  the  abstract  into 
the  concrete.  Love  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  real 
reality,  and  he  appeals  to  the  wise  of  old,  who  dis- 
covered in  love,  “ the  bond  between  created  things 
and  uncreated.”  What  follows  is  more  difficult  to 
understand.  We  hardly  know  into  what  new  sphere 
of  thought  the  poet  enters.  The  growth  of  nature 
has  commenced,  but  where  was  it  ? Did  the  piercing 
ray  of  light  come  from  below,  or  from  above  ? This 
is  the  question  which  the  poet  asks,  but  to  which  he 
returns  no  answer,  for  he  proceeds -at  once  to  describe 
the  presence  of  male  and  female  powers,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  Avhat  follows,  “ svadha  avastat,  prayatih 
parastat,”  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  preceding 
enquiry.  The  figure  which  represents  the  creation 
as  a ray  entering  the  realm  of  darkness  from  the 
realm  of  light,  occurs  again  at  a much  later  time  in 
the  system  of  Manichaeism1,  but  like  all  attempts  at 
clothing  transcendental  ideas  in  the  imagery  of 
human  thought,  it  fails  to  convey  any  tangible  or  in- 
telligible impression.  This  our  poet  also  seems  to 
have  felt,  for  he  exclaims,  “ Who  indeed  knows?  Who 
proclaimed  it  here,  whence,  whence  this  creation  was 
produced  ? The  gods  were  later  than  its  production, 
therefore  who  knows  whence  it  came  ? ” And  now  a 


1 Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  iii.  p.  409. 
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new  thought  dawns  in  the  mind  of  the  Rishi,a  thought 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared,  and  which  ap- 
parently contradicts  the  whole  train  of  argu- 
ment or  meditation  that  preceded.  Whereas  hitherto 
the  problem  of  existence  was  conceived  as  a mere 
evolution  of  one  substance,  postulated  by  human 
reasoning,  the  poet  now  speaks  of  an  Adhyaksha,  an 
overseer,  a contemplator,  who  resides  in  the  highest 
heavens.  He,  he  says,  knows  it.  And  why?  Because 
this  creation  came  from  him,  whether  he  made  it  or 
not.  The  poet  asserts  the  fact  that  this  overseer  is 
the  source  of  creation,  though  he  shrinks  from  deter- 
mining the  exact  process,  whether  he  created  from 
himself,  or  from  nothing,  or  from  matter  existing 
by  itself.  Here  the  poet  might  have  stopped ; but 
there  are  yet  four  more  words  of  extreme  perplexity 
which  close  the  poem.  They  may  be  interpreted 
in  two  ways.  They  either  mean  “ Or  does  he  not 
know  ? ” and  this  would  be  a question  of  defiance  ad- 
dressed to  all  who  might  doubt  his  former  assertion  ; 
or  they  mean  “ Or  he  knows  not,”  and  this  would  be 
a confession  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  poet  startling 
perhaps  after  the  firm  assertion  of  his  belief  in  this 
one  overseer  and  creator,  yet  not  irreconcileable  with 
that  spirit  of  timidity  displayed  in  the  words,  “ whe- 
ther he  made  it  himself  or  not,”  which  shrinks  from 
asserting  anything  on  a point  where  human  reason, 
left  to  herself,  can  only  guess  and  hope,  and  if  it 
venture  on  Avords,  say  in  last  resort,  “ Behold,  we 
know  not  anything.” 

1 subjoin  a metrical  translation  of  this  hymn,  which 
I owe  to  the  kindness  of  a friend : — 
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“Nor  aught  nor  naught  existed;  yon  bright  sky 
Was  not,  nor  heaven’s  broad  woof  outstretched  above. 
What  covered  all  ? what  sheltered  ? what  concealed  ? 
Was  it  the  water’s  fathomless  abyss? 

There  was  not  death — hence  was  there  naught  immortal, 
There  was  no  confine  betwixt  day  and  night ; 

The  only  One  breathed  breathless  in  itself, 

Other  than  it  there  nothing  since  has  been. 

Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound, — an  ocean  without  light. — 

The  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk 
Burst  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  fervent  heat. 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it,  the  new  spring 
Of  mind — yea,  poets  in  their  hearts  discerned, 
Pondering,  this  bond  between  created  things 
And  uncreated.  Comes  this  spark  from  earth, 

Piercing  and  all-pervading,  or  from  heaven  ? 

Then  seeds  were  sown,  and  mighty  power  arose — 
Nature  below,  and  Power  and  Will  above. 

Who  knows  the  secret  ? who  proclaimed  it  here, 

Whence,  whence  this  manifold  creation  sprang? — 

The  gods  themselves  came  later  into  being. — 

Who  knows  from  whence  this  great  creation  sprang  ? — 
He  from  whom  all  this  great  creation  came. 

Whether  his  will  created  or  was  mute, 

The  Most  High  seer  that  is  in  highest  heaven, 

He  knows  it, — or  perchance  e’en  He  knows  not.” 


Many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  hymn  will, 
to  most  readers,  appear  to  proceed  rather  from  a 
school  of  mystic  philosophers  than  from  a simple  and 
primitive  clan  of  shepherds  and  colonists.  Medita- 
tions on  the  mysteries  of  creation  are  generally 
considered  a luxury  which  no  society  can  indulge  in 
before  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  lower 
cravings  of  human  nature  ; such  is  no  doubt  the  case 
in  modern  times.  Philosophers  arise  after  the  se- 
curity of  a state  has  been  established,  after  wealth  has 
been  acquired  and  accumulated  in  certain  families, 
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after  schools  and  universities  have  been  founded,  and 
a taste  created  for  those  literary  pursuits  which,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  must  neces- 
sarily be  conlined  to  but  a small  portion  of  our  ever- 
toiling  community.  Metaphysics,  whether  in  the  form 
of  poetry  or  prose,  are,  and  always  have  been, 
the  privilege  of  a limited  number  of  independent 
thinkers,  and  thoughts  like  those  which  we  find  in 
this  ancient  hymn,  though  clothed  in  a form  of  ar-. 
gument  more  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  our  age,  would  fail  to  excite  any  interest  except 
among  the  few  who  have  learnt  to  delight  in  the 
speculations  of  a Plato,  a Tauler,  or  a Coleridge. 
But  it  would  be  false  to  transfer  our  ideas  to  the 
early  periods  of  oriental  life.  First  of  all,  the  merely 
physical  wants  of  a people  living  in  the  rich  plains  of 
India  were  satisfied  without  great  exertions.  Second- 
ly, such  was  the  simplicity  of  their  life,  that  nothing 
existed  that  could  absorb  the  energies  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  among  them.  Neither  war,  nor  politics, 
nor  arts,  opened  a field  for  the  exercise  of  genius,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a legitimate  ambition.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
human  life,  there  is  after  all  nothing  that  appeals  with 
greater  force  to  our  deepest  interests  than  the  problem 
of  our  existence,  of  our. beginning  and  our  end,  of  our 
dependence  on  a Higher  Power,  and  of  our  yearnings 
for  a better  life.  With  us  these  key-notes  of  human 
thought  are  drowned  in  the  din  of  our  busy  society. 
Artificial  interests  have  supplanted  the  natural  desires 
of  the  human  heart.  Nor  less  should  we  forget  how, 
in  these  later  ages,  most  of  us  have  learnt  from  the 
history  of  the  past  that  our  reason,  in  spite  of  her 
unextinguishable  aspirations,  consumes  this  life  in  a 
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prison  the  walls  of  which  she  cannot  pierce,  and  where 
Ave  only  see  light  by  lifting  our  eyes  on  high.  All 
this  was  different  in  ancient  times,  and  particularly 
among  a people  so  remarkably  gifted  for  philosophical 
abstraction  as  the  Hindus.  Long  before  they  began 
to  care  for  ihe  laws  of  nature,  the  return  of  the 
seasons,  the  course  of  the  stars,  or  any  other  scien- 
tific or  practical  subject,  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
. the  one  great  and  ever  recurring  question,  What  am  I ? 
What  does  all  this  world  around  me  mean  ? Is  there 
a cause,  is  there  a creator  — a God  ? or  is  it  all  an  il- 
lusion, chance,  or  fate  ? Again  and  again  the  Rishis  ex- 
press their  doubts,  and  the  one  knowledge  which  they 
value  as  wonderful  and  excellent  is  the  knowledge  of 
ra  i usyiff-ra.  It  cannot  be  right  to  class  every  poem  and 
every  verse  in  which  mystic  or  metaphysical  specu- 
lations occur  as  modern,  simply  because  they  resemble 
the  language  of  the  Upanishads.  These  Upanishads 
did  not  spring  into  existence  on  a sudden : like 
a stream  which  has  received  many  a mountain 
torrent,  and  is  fed  by  many  a rivulet,  the  literature 
of  the  Upanishads  proves,  better  than  anything  else, 
that  the  elements  of  their  philosophical  poetry  came 
from  a more  distant  fountain.  The  evidence  of  lan- 
guage is  the  most  decisive  for  settling  the  relative 
age  of  Yedic  hymns;  and  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
word  as  tadanhn , then,  is  more  calculated  to  rouse 
doubts  as  to  the  early  date  of  this  hymn  than  the 
most  abstruse  metaphysical  ideas  which  may  be 
discovered  in  it.  Hymns  like  that  ascribed  to 
Dirghatamas  (i.  164.)  contain,  no  doubt,  many 
verses  full  of  the  most  artificial  conceptions,  the  lucu- 
brations rather  of  conceited  dreamers  than  of  simple 
and  original  thinkers.  But  even  in  those  large  collec- 
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tive  poems  there  arc  lines  which  look  like  relics  of  a 
better  age,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  true  and  genuine 
feeling.  Thus  we  read  in  the  37  th  verse: — “I  know 
not  what  this  is  that  I am  like  ; turned  inward  I walk, 
chained  in  my  mind.  When  the  first-born  of  time 
comes  near  me,  then  I obtain  the  portion  of  this 
speech.” 

In  the  30th  verse  of  the  same  hymn  we  read  : 
“ Breathing  lies  the  quick-moving  life,  heaving,  yet 
firm,  in  the  midst  of  its  abodes.  The  living  one 
walks  tli rough  the  powers  of  the  dead  : the  immortal 
is  the  brother  of  the  mortal.”  Sometimes  when  these 
oracular  sayings  have  been  pronounced,  the  poet 
claims  his  due.  “ One  who  had  eyes,”  he  says,  “ saw 
it ; the  blind  will  not  understand  it.  A poet,  who  is 
a boy,  he  has  perceived  it ; he  who  understands  it 
will  be  the  father  of  his  father.” 

In  the  same  hymn  one  verse  occurs  which  boldly 
declares  the  existence  of  but  one  Divine  Being,  though 
invoked  under  different  names.  (Rv.  i.  164.  46.) 
“ They  call  (him)  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Agni ; then 
he  is  the  well- winged  heavenly  Garutmat ; that  which 
is  One  the  wise  call  it  many  ways ; they  call  it 
Agni,  Yama,  Matarisvan.”  Many  of  these  verses 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  Upanishads,  and 
are  there  explained  by  later  sophists  who  wish  to 
represent  them  as  a guarantee  for  the  scholastic 
doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  was  in  the 
Upanishads  and  in  the  Sutras  of  Vyasa  that  most 
Sanskrit  scholars  became  first  acquainted  with  these 
quotations  from  the  Veda,  and  hence,  even  after  they 
had  been  discovered  in  their  original  place  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda-sanhita,  a prejudice  remained 
against  their  antiquity.  The  ideas  which  they  ex- 
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pressed  were  supposed  to  be  of  too  abstract  a nature 
for  the  uneducated  poets  of  the  Yedic  age.  I am 
far  from  defending  the  opinion  of  those  who  main- 
tained the  existence  of  a school  of  priests  and  philo- 
sophers in  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world,  and  who 
discovered  the  deepest  wisdom  in  the  religious  mys- 
teries and  mythological  traditions  of  the  East.  But 
the  reaction  which  these  extravagant  theories  has  pro- 
duced goes  too  far,  if  every  thought  which  touches  on 
the  problems  of  philosophy  is  to  be  marked  indis- 
criminately as  a modern  forgery,  if  every  conception 
which  reminds  us  of  Moses,  Plato,  or  the  Apostles,  is 
to  be  put  down  as  necessarily  borrowed  from  Jewish, 
Greek  or  Christian  sources,  and  foisted  thence  into  the 
collections  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

There  is  what  Leibnitz  called  perennis  qwxdarii 
philosophic  a search  after  truth  which  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  priests  or  philosophers.  Its 
language,  no  doubt,  is  less  exact  than  that  of  an 
Aristotle,  its  tenets  are  vague,  and  the  light  which  it 
sheds  on  the  dark  depths  of  human  thought  resembles 
more  the  sheet-lightning  of  a sombre  evening,  than 
the  bright  rays  of  a cloudless  sunrise.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  learnt  by  the  historian  and  the  philosopher 
from  these  ancient  guesses  at  truth  ; and  we  should 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  new  sources  which  have 
so  unexpectedly  been  opened  for  studying  the  his- 
tory of  man,  fearful  and  wonderful  as  his  structure, 
by  casting  wanton  doubts  on  all  that  conflicts  with  our 
own  previous  conclusions.  I add  only  one  more  hymn, 
in  which  the  idea  of  one  God  is  expressed  with  such 
power  and  decision,  that  it  will  make  us  hesitate 
before  we  deny  to  the  Aryan  nations  an  instinctive 
Monotheism.  (Rv.  x.  121.) 
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“ In  the  beginning  there  arose  the  Source  of  golden 
light — He  was  the  only  born  lord  of  all  that  is.  lie 
stablished  the  earth,  and  this  sky; — Who  is  the  God 
to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

He  who  gives  life,  He  who  gives  strength ; whose 
blessing  all  the  bright  gods  desire ; whose  shadow  is 
immortality;  whose  shadow  is  death;  — Who  is  the 
God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

He  avIio  through  His  power  is  the  only  King  of 
the  breathing  and  awakening  world;  — He  who  go- 
verns all,  man  and  beast ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

He  whose  power  these  snowy  mountains,  whose 
power  the  sea  proclaims,  with  the  distant  river  — He 
whose  these  regions  are  as  it  were  His  two  arms  ; — 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice? 

, He  through  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  earth 
firm  — He  through  whom  the  heaven  was  stablished — 
nay,  the  highest  heaven  — He  who  measured  out  the 
light  in  the  air  ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth,  standing  firm  by 
His  will,  look  up,  trembling  inwardly — He  over  whom 
the  rising  sun  shines  forth  ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

Wherever  the  mighty  water-clouds  went,  where 
they  placed  the  seed  and  lit  the  fire,  thence  arose  He 
Avho  is  the  only  life  of  the  bright  gods  ; — Who  is  the 
God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

He  who  by  His  might  looked  even  over  the  water- 
clouds,  the  clouds  which  gave  strength  and  lit  the  sa- 
crifice, He  who  is  God  above  all  gods  ; — Who  is  the 
God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

May  He  not  destroy  us  — He  the  creator  of  the 
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earth  ; or  He,  the  righteous,  who  created  the  heaven; 
He  who  also  created  the  bright  and  mighty  waters  ; — 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice?” 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  hymn  is  of  a 
particularly  ancient  date,  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  expressions  in  it,  especially  the  name  of  Hiran- 
yagarbha,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a later  age.  But 
even  if  we  assign  the  lowest  possible  date  to  this  and 
similar  hymns,  certain  it  is  that  they  existed  during 
the  Mantra  period,  and  before  the  composition  of 
the  Brahmanas ; certain  it  is  that  every  verse  and 
every  syllable  was  counted  in  the  Anukramanis  of  the 
Sfitra  period.  With  our  received  notions  on  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  it  may  be  difficult  to 
account  for  facts  like  these  ; but  facts  must  not  be 
made  to  evaporate  in  order  to  maintain  a theory. 
The  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  felt  by  all  who 
think  seriously  and  honestly  on  these  problems. 
But  it  is  better  to  state  this  difficulty  than  to  conceal 
it.  Even  if  we  assign  all  philosophical  hymns  to  the 
last  years  of  the  Mantra  period,  we  have  to  account, 
in  the  9th  century  b.C.,  for  thoughts  which,  like  the 
stems  of  forest  trees,  disclose  circles  within  circles, 
almost  impossible  to  count.  There  are  hymns  which 
are  decidedly  modern  if  compared  with  others: 
but  if  the  most  modern  be  ascribed  to  the  Man- 
tra period,  what  must  be  the  date  of  the  earliest 
relics  of  the  Chhandas  age  ? There  can  be  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  90th  hymn  1 of  the  10th 
book,  a hymn  which  is  likewise  found  in  the  31st 

1 A very  careful  discussion  on  this  hymn,  together  with  its 
text,  translation,  various  readings  and  notes,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
J.  Muir’s  “ Original  Sanskrit  Texts,”  pp.  6 — 1 1. 
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book  of  the  Vajasaneyi-sanhita,  and  in  the  19th 
book  of  the  Atharva-veda,  is  modern  both  in  its 
character  and  in  its  diction.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to 
the  sacrificial  ceremonials,  it  uses  technical  philoso- 
phical terms,  it  mentions  the  three  seasons  in  the 
order  of  Yasanta,  spring,  Grishina,  summer,  and 
Sarad,  autumn  ; it  contains  the  only  passage  in  the 
Rig-veda  where  the  four  castes  are  .enumerated. 
The  evidence  of  language  for  the  modern  date  of 
this  composition  is  equally  strong.  Grishma,  for 
instance,  the  name  for  the  hot  season,  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda ; and 
Yasanta  also,  the  name  of  spring,  does  not  belong 
to  the  earliest  vocabulary  of  the  Yedic  poets.  It 
occurs  but  once  more  in  the  Rig-veda,  x.  161.  4.,  in 
a passage  where  the  three  seasons  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  Sarad,  autumn.  Heinanta,  winter,  and 
Yasanta,  spring.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  indications  - 
of  a modern  date,  this  hymn,  if  our  argument  holds 
good,  must  have  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahmana  period.  I see  no  possibility  how  we  could 
account  for  the  allusions  to  it  which  occur  in  the 
Br&lnnanas,  or  for  its  presence  in  the  Sanhittis  of  the 
Yajesaneyins  and  Atharvans,  unless  we  admit  that 
this  poem  formed  part  of  the  final  collection  of  the 
Rig-veda-sanhita,  the  work  of  the  Mantra  period. 
There  are  no  traces  anywhere  of  hymns  having  been 
added  after  that  collection  was  closed,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Khilas,  and  no  secret  is  ever  made  as  to  their 
spurious  character.  Oriental  scholars  are  frequently 
suspected  <of  a desire  to  make  the  literature  of  the 
eastern  nations  appear  more  ancient  than  it  is.  As 
to  myself,  I can  truly  say  that  nothing  would  be  to 
me  a more  welcome  discovery,  nothing  would  remove 
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so  many  doubts  and  difficulties,  as  some  suggestion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  certain  of  the  Yedic  hymns 
could  have  been  added  to  the  original  collection 
during  the  Brahmana  or  Sutra  periods,  or,  if 
possible,  by  the  writers  of  our  MSS.,  of  which  most 
are  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  But  these 
MSS.,  though  so  modern,  are  checked  by  the  Anu- 
kramanis.  Every  hymn  which  stands  in  our  MSS. 
is  counted  in  the  Index  of  Saunaka,  who  is  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  The  Sutras, 
belonging  to  the  same  period  as  Saunaka,  prove  the 
previous  existence  of  every  chapter  of  the  Brah- 
manas : and  I doubt  whether  there  is  a single  hymn 
in  the  Sanhita  of  the  Big-veda  which  could  not  be 
checked  by  some  passage  of  the  Brahmanas  and 
Sutras.  The  chronological  limits  assigned  to  the 
Sutra  and  Brahmana  periods  will  seem  to  most 
Sanskrit  scholars  too  narrow  rather  than  too  wide, 
and  if  we  assign  but  200  years  to  the  Mantra  period, 
from  800  to  1000  b.c.,  and  an  equal  number  to  the 
Chhandas  period,  from  1000  to  1200  b.c.,  we  can  do 
so  only  under  the  supposition  that  during  the  early 
periods  of  history  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
was  more  luxuriant  than  in  later  times,  and  that  the 
layers  of  thought  were  formed  less  slowly  in  the 
primary  than  in  the  tertiary  ages  of  the  Avorld. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SUNA1ISEPHA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SAKHA 
OF  THE  A1TAREYINS,  COLLATED  WITH  THE  TEXT  IN  THE 

sankhayana-sakhA. 

The  upper  line  shows  the  various  readings  of  the  Sankhayana-sutras. 

\J  s»  ' 

^<5:  * ^ w^ii 

tnrf*n£f?r  $ ^ «n 

TO  iraf^ 

s» 

f^f%r*pi!T  TO  ^JTTO  TO>ftlllll  1 

1 Some  MSS.  accent  these  verses.  There  are  no  types  to  render 
these  accents  in  print. 

Q Q 
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fj<TT  ^TTrT^  *T*§||  ^11 

*nir\:  Yf^^f  ^Tt^tt  ^twt  ^TcT^fai 
^T^r  ^ TTTfw^rf  H^rr^  fY?5^ri:ii^il 
ftrrifYswT^w^  rf^r:  i 

*m 1 

^umj  f%  ^ y TTT^f^rnl^ftiiaii 

fa  3 *fa  fa^rfa^r  fa^  ^ir^fw  fa  ?rc:  i 
3^  sthtw  * % *rfar  w^T^iiyji 

’sfa  ^ ytw:  ?nfa  ^ f%^-T^  T^rfr  farr^T:  I 

wt  ^ ^TT^rr  q ^f%?rT  wrf?r^  qq:  q^  srra^jKii 


1 Mitukshara  I.  p.  6b.  1.  6.  has  ^Tjf. 
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I 

jrfrarfa  w *trti 

INrr  HTfa  ^ir^ll^ll 

rfWT^T  ^T^T  V^l  ‘STT^i  3^:1 

II  * II 


^TT^rTTWTg  ^5T:  ¥*RT<^^<1J 

\%T  TRSJT^sp^T  €Y  ^T^ft  3^:11^11 

^T^TS^ftf?T  T3TTT  f^:  I 

rftftll  II 

wmr^\  3^r  ^ttctt  ^rtt  ^rfaft^ii  VM  1 

f%rT?rr\^TT^T  ^rnsiTH  3fwt  $ flifm:  i 
T£Ef  WT  ^ 3f^W  f^3?r^T:i 

deest.  ^ fWT  ^11 

H wf?r  traiTr  ^rrfw  ^ riwrfi’  fa^^rr  11  \\n 

deest 

Tft  ^ ^tt  ^rr^T^ii^ii 

1 The  6ankhayana-sutras  place  verse  11  before  verse  10. 
q 0 2 
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* tRtr  * % 3 ^ RT^f?r  ii 

’sttfa- 

TfaTR 

*rir  rrt^rjwr  3^r  * ^T^mt  ?r  rt 


RRT  Tfa  ^^f?r  * TRHRWTCTT  Wt  ^ 

s*  si 

RTRrTT  ^T  RT  RRT  Tf^r  cr$f?t  rRT  ^ WT 

vj 

g^UT  ^ITRRT- 

TTfwr  *n"*T  rf  TRTRTRfR  3 R gRT  RRR  RTRRf?T 

W RRTR  R^T  ^ q^f^rr  *Rr?7R  ^ RT 

^T  ^T  Tf%  R^fa  * ^ f%%ROT  RtT* 
3T  R ^ 

r rYrtr  fa^fr  r^w  w^wf^r  * tRtr  vjt 

^ WT^fTT  RTR^S^  * ^"sfr  *Rf?T  ^?rr  RR  RTR- 
rTTR^  RT  RRT  Tf^  <T$fa  TTR  R ^rTT  srf^HC  r| 
TRTRTtR  3T  'SIR  «frTT  RRR  RT^Rft  * TTSTR 

r^t  ^ wrffTT:  itsrsr  r wr  *Rf?r  trt  rr 
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qqjqTro  <qT  q*rr  Tfq  qqfa  to  ^ qfqr  q 
fTTRTW?T  qT  TO  TrTT  qTO  TOqfq  q TTTTq 
q^T  % WtT<TT-  q TOT  qqfq  ^qT 


qqqiqqTqq  <qT  q^T  Tfq  qqfq  qqj  ^ ^tt:  qqq- 

s»  ' \J 

q fm^qr^TT  qT  TO  J^Vt  qqq*  qTqqfq 
q TTqrq  qqr  q qfqq:  qfqTWT  qqqjq  q q'sft 


qqfq  qqr^  q irnfr^q  <qT  q^T  Tfq  qqfq  q q 

qTqq  qqT^ 

qqr^  qiqx'  Ttqrq  tot^  q imfrqrq’q  qiqqfq 

vj 

qf  qlfi 


q qqqjWT  qqqrqqqrqrq  qqTq  % TO  <qiq^- 

q q 

q’T'g-q  <qqrffqq  TOT  Tfq  q ^ qqjw  qqTTTT" 


TTq 

q qqrqTTOi  TOTTHail 


^ tt^tr  q- 

qq  T^Tq  qqtjrf  afqrf  qqf  Tt^T  q^  ^ 

Q Q 3 
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frffrr:  rrf*^: 

q^raffarail  V=ll 

•TT'TT^rfrTT^I  ^PtTO^  ftf%rf  U^TI 

t?rrr  ^ft  ^ tw  tot  ^ftii^ii 1 

rs, 

* 

^f?r  ”1  *?t  ^ ferffa  *3<TOTT<i 


^TTI  ^TST^T^T^TO?  rff?T^:  ^TOW 


•N 

*r 

^T<tV  ^ ^^JTTfJTT  TO*lf%:i 

VJ  s* 

•V  *S  *\ 

UTrf  W*  TV0 

^TS^T  TT^T^:  -qWQ  WJ 


^tt  ^swt^ttotot  rffrt^:  qwfargii 

1 The  Sankhayana-sfttras  place  the  verses  of  Indra  in  a different 
order  : 1,  3,  4,  2,  5,  and  add  a sixth  verse  at  the  end. 
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f?rerT:i 

? ft® 

im  wfa  ^T?rr  »nn^f?rii^ii 

^r 

% *tt  ^ ’gryq  " 


w^c 


rTf^^-;  q^jpRTjT  irersfm^  II 


*T : q^r: 

\l 

^rf%:  w^Y  xif^r^  ^txh::i 

^fopr  =r  ft® 

^f%F§7TT  H^frT  UrT  ^XRm  II  8 II 

*r 

■^f^r  % *tt  sni^wmT^rfa  ^ 


^TT  ^VsWT^T^^NrRI  rrf^:  xj^WJTjr  xpjriflTRII 
T W*  t 

\3  'J 

*ra  f%f?r 


•s 


^TW° 


^5^  w m *t  rt^m  ^f^irf^iiiii 

* X°  ^ ° 

% *TT  ^ WZ 

*TV  t^W^n^^TWRI  5T 


Q Q 4 
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^ T^TT  TrU^TT? 

- 

•tt^tt  trcH  3^  1 II  ^<l  ii 

^rtrn?T^ ^*trj 

to  x ^t:  3^t  ^t^:  35^:3^:  33^:ifa:  35- 

W^f?TOiNl_ 

TOTt™*T  Tft  rT  Tt^  ^ ^ 3T7T  ^T- 
<ST  ^ ^ 3T7t 

^^T^fiTTTJTT^  f^^NT Xfa 

» \ • 

* deest. 

* 3^  fa^T^T  ^T^r  fcmfafrT  TTTOfafa 

deest. 

TTTrTT  #t  ^ ??TTT^f  ^75:  3^:3R 

deest.  deest. 

TO  X 3[f7  ^T  ^ TOT^ra  WtST^T^TTm^T^  * 

fqrfT^WT^T^  rT?T  fa^ftWT  xfr\ 

Tf  TOt^WT  *TT*TW 

V ?W^tRWTTT^  <3T  miT  Tfa  rf^fTf 

deest 

^T^w:  ^fwf^fTT  ^TT<J  rTWT  TTrT 

1 The  statement  that  Ajigarta  intended  to  devour  his  son  is 
clearly  a modern  addition  of  the  8ank  hay  anas. 
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tt^t^  rr^rPRfaq^^ft^  q^q  qi^- 

^Hll^°ll 

T?r%HH  \£_  II 

rTTOTOT^T  J^TdT  *IR0 

?m  ^ fwfa^r 

vj 

deest 

*TT^  ^UTrTTI  rr^RT  ^qUirTT^  f^^V^TT  «T  I 

r*T 

* TT^r^m^:  *TrT  ^tTT^^T 

fawrsr 

Vj 

f%m^T-R^frT  fTW  W 7[rT  * fafa^tST  I 

^ q^rfir 3tt^tt 

TPEjRT  ^qTUfTT^  f%^T^TTtrTT^  q^f?T15<TT^  f%^rf%rTT< 

•T  fqfq^:i  W Tl^T^T^m:  *V*ref%^W<  UrT 

cTT 

wt  ^fqt  ^y  *Vsf* 
tenure  T^wnrr  rt 

f^TITTT^T  TT^rRTT^  ^ I^:5pj  t^t  ^ RT^qfaq  % 

sj 

^T\  ^ftfall^ll 

RT  fqirf%^f?T  irn^\?c[T  ^TyTqT^frfrT  Tt  -q^TTqfrT^q 

3TW  \q?TT5|T??q*mT  W qr  7T*m^  rn^TTfa^TT  - 
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^$f*Rxrc*TTnNh?  wRifa^mw  i rro- 

s»  C 


^fiRT  3 ire3T*!Tifti  rW^TW^fa  * ¥f|- 


*jf%rTfT3J7R  <2^T*T  ?T  ¥f%- 


<rr^T^  % tt%  fawrsf%  ?TTfrqvf^ri  * 

si 


^rTTlf^T^f^rTT  rf  cf^W 


* * 3 

^fT^TflR  \^T*TT  *?*§  CT^TITOc'  ^ ^T- 

r^^T?frf?T  TW^  ^T 

Tfa  ^T^TrT  ^RTT^ff  Tf^aT^T  I 


^ r^infrfSr 

?T*?fa^tT^  (TTr^^HT  Tfa  * 

f^T^rN'TR  *T^T  5T?iY  TW^TI 

ftST  ^ W 

rf  f^\«IT  ^fT^T  %\TRT*Tfwr  *f%*: 

r^: 

WriW.  HTTfa^rW^i  ^ Tfr  * 
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— 

if  TfrT  %7ff  ^^TtT- 

sft  

^ tJ  if  Tfrm  TFTRT 

w 

f%wr*i  tp^sC  Tf^  rrfHsr 

r m c^t^itr  Tft  iV  st^rY  cs’gr- 

qTrT  ^t?tw  <?^jr  rTTrf^^rr  5 

rj^^m  Tfa  %q 

<qYc^fW*  Tft  * f5^TrT  Tfr\f  <F^R 

f%rrrr  rtttY 

rj^7  i»  f^TT'^TT  ^TFR  3\"fft£f 

\5 

f^trnfr  *r*p  sr^  INtr? 
to^tot  %r*t  Mirren*?: 

^TRII^II  TT^TST  rY$^T*?:  R^TTTtv- 

*r%:il^ll  ^ ^T:$qT  ffi  ^f% 

^pt  ^5r:wTs^t:r#  ^t^i  <ri?rn'f*reprc£- 

Tfa  rWTTTfH^rT^- 

<4  ?r%  ^TW«TJJ- 

Tf?T  ^T^qrwTTr  RRqf^TRr^T- 
W^RT^tf^-g-  fT 
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^Tf%T^TT^T  TT?r|ft  ftn§ 

O'  J 

_f%r^TT^ wr- 

**  w* 

^T^TTTfH^W  *HpM  I *1  <3 

vJ 

^5  *pwr t*to  wrfa^tr 

^rcr  ft^ft<£imw*?WTrr  ^^RfwwPr- 

— ^nrrR-  ^ *5  <ira- 

*r*pwrat  ss’rf^iR  PiftfT 
SRTII^II  ^ WW^TT^WTT 

15^:  wr  ft^Tftr wNmiwwT^r  1 * 

TT  f%:  ^r 

^rr^rsfFm:  v*m  ip\^fa  ^f?r  ^rrg 

ft^Tf^m  \^T  31  TV  flUTOffi  * ^ \^TTf?V 

r7  wr^fr^Tff: 

3^rftr^  ?rw  ^Tf^wwTr:  * ^m^T^ftrf: 

1 ft  *r^T  : 

^f%  ft^TT^T  Tf^r  w TRT^T^ftrf:  *V- 

?f: 

^ftrtftx^r  sreroraiaFfaffi:  ^m:  3>fa:i  ^ w- 


^ttttTt^tw:  *rrfaftn  w 35^:ipiY$ 

3-35  w tttww  *t  ^Yftr  'arrnft 
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*TT  rTTrT  ?T^T  7TCT  ®rfl  rf^  ?5>3 

7ft 

3TfrNf5  w ^iWTf»rf%  i * TfaF*  *5^:$^  v:  *- 
fT^r  ^ 77TXT7TT  ^t^TWRlT^ 

firtTTW  ^^T^^f^fTTfTt S*TTI  •TTWTT:  1«?Mi<4I^- 

3T  ^ fa 

*iv*j  <3*rr  3mfarare$*TfaTfa  ^ fapgifar? 
n ii  *fm 

w thth?  fa^Tfarrr  vrt^r  ^ *T*ref%:  fafar- 

f%^i 

inf%^:i  ww  iprr  >j4wrqf%  <p?TTfaTfa  w 
trt^  s^rifa:  ¥ % ^^rr  *iY  ?t^t 


\> 

7f 


3^1 


r:  w^wr  r&  *pwTfa?fai  * 


fa^Tfam  ^ ^ 3T5IT 

•s 

3 * 

^JTf^l  * T$TV  ?fa  % rTTW^  Tfa  * 

TT 

Tf^rg  ^:ifa:  $ far- 
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fi  fftf  FTF^wfiFf  ff  RFFTfawF  f f%- 
ft  frNIW 

FTfFF:  FFTFTFFFTFTF  FF^T:  3FWTFF  FSFfW 

^FTF  fFTOfafF 

frtf  wt:  ^FijTF^FT^fFfFllvoii 

w 

to  f fwfFFFFrarF  fft  ftf:  wst\3  FFFtFT 


ff^^f:  ^TFt*rr  f ^ ^<3 

TtrT  f:  f 

FfFT  FTFTOW^tFFF:  FFT  FF^tfF  F T£F 

$?T:  TT  deest.  *F>  Fl?^- 

sft:  J^t:  Ff^FT  ^ft  fffT 

Wfdeest.  fFFT  TrFFT^TWF  F FF"^- 

F?fFFFTfFFT  ^r*rf  ^ft:  i f tTftf  ff^^t: 

3":wff:  rtf'Wfft  fTf^  f f ffY  ff- 

FFrJTFT  FTF  FF:  fFFT 

FF-'  fFFT  FFT^ftF  FTTF. 

FFTFYF  fMwTF%  FFI  JTfT 

FF  ^F%  FTFFFT  FF  FTFYcFF  F fFFTfFF:  FrftF: 
fii^iif!  FFT 

FFfFTgTF  F F FFT:  FS^FFY  cft^FFV  FfTOFI  $ 
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HR  mil  fK#<TT 

\J  nJ 

wt- 

mfw:  i tt^it  ^ gm  3: 

r^-:  i 

^tii  h:  \^TTO^fTi  wr^g 

hYw 

vj 

*T  fir m m*  ^ f^rf%ll  ?f 

^•\ 

%mf*nrr:  mi  m^  mjrrmi  ?rf%T  \n& 

s^*s 

^TF  ^ 

tr^re  mfam:  11  ^n5tmr\*na<ft  f^m^mrnefa:i 
<rrf%T  m:  II  ^ftmi[- 

mfmrer^  ^ ^ mfmrrii  rr\rtKrr^T3i- 
WTWF  xn:^rpfT^^qfTf^H  rT^VrTTfH 
fRTT^  ^YmWTTWR fT^VrTT  TT%  Sfafw- 

^r^i:  f%r^firqiRTrt^  i:  feTwfw^nftm 
HTTWTfi? 

Ffip^rfa  mft  % f%rw  mu*  h*t  rrwmlmsfllmsp: 


Ff?PTT  ^ rT^rf%  mmm  ?r^ffT  m^F 

mrmim 

\mT  fT^T^W  R xrRT^HfF!  3Tm?fcf  7\T$T^T 
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*IH3T-R  ^ WT:  qftfspq^ 

ITfT <nm*TT  ^hzjtw- 

Nj 

^fTPlf^I  TT?f  W*T^f  wgpgrfft 

<?*m  *ivm  ^ 
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A. 

Abharadvasu,  385. 

Abhidharma,  83. 
Abhigarapagarau,  470. 
Abhijnanaprastkana,  302. 
Abhimanyu,  243. 

Abliuti  Tvashtra,  440. 
Abbryadi-raubinanta,  356. 
Achara,  100.  133. 

Achhavaka,  450.  468. 
Adbbuta-brahmana,  347. 
Adbikara,  73. 

Adbvaryu,  122.  173.  seq.,  177. 

seq.,  430.  449.  seq.  469.  seq.  490. 
Adh  vary  u-brahmuna,  1 90. 
Adbyaya  (R.  Y.),  220. 

Adhyeti,  308.  seq. 

Aditya,  329.  421.  442.  452.  541. 
Adityanam  ayanam,  177. 

Agasti,  385. 

Agastayab,  385. 

Agastya,  385.  463. 

Aggramen,  278. 

Agbamarslianah,  384. 
Aghamarshana,  384. 

Agni,  60.  390.  seq.,  414.  421. 
436.  444.  449.  452.  533.  547. 
seq. 

Agnibhu  Kasyapa,  444. 
Agnichayana,  355. 

Agni  Idhma,  464. 

Agnidkra,  450.  469. 

Agnirahasya,  359. 

Agnishtoma,  176.  355. 

Agnibotra,  354. 392. 422.  seq.  470. 
Agnivesya,  142.  438. 


AgniveSyayana,  142. 
Agnyadhana,  28. 
Agnyadheyamantras,  354. 
Agnyupastbana,  354. 

Agrayana,  142. 

Alialya,  530. 

Ahavaniya,  203. 

Ahina,  210,  470. 

Ahuti,  393. 

Ahvarakn,  137.  142.  369.  ( var . 

lee.  Ahur.  Ilvar.) 

Aindineya,  370. 

Aitareya-aranyaka,  153.  177.335. 
seq. 

Aitareya-brahmana,  177.347.357. 
(extract)  (i.  1 — 6.)  390 — 405. 
(ii.  19.)  58.  (v.  14.)  423.  seq. 
Aitareya-upanishad,  325. 
Aitareyi-sakka,  183.  193. 
Aitihya,  108. 

Ajamilha,  383. 

Ajali  (gotra),  384. 

Ajixtasatru,  296. 

Ajigarta,  412.  seq. 

Ajya  384.  (sacrificial)  393. 
Akhyana,  40.  seq. 

Akbyata,  161. 

Akshara,  160.  324.  341.  507. 
Alambayini-putra,  441. 

Alambin,  364. 

Alambi-putra,  441. 

Alexander,  25.  29.  275. 

Araala,  380. 

Amavasya  Sand.,  436.  443. 
Ambarisba,  383. 

Ambhini,  437.  442. 

Anandaja  Chandhan.,  443. 
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Andhra,  418. 

Andhra,  324. 

Andomatis,  333. 

Ajiga  (country),  57.  (alphabet), 
518. 

Angas,  the  Vedangas,  198. 
Angiras,  53.  328.  450.  (race)  232. 
424. 

Angirasam-ayanam,  177. 
Angirasa  (gotra),  381.  seq.  (pra- 
vara),  381. 

Angirasa-veda,  448. 

Angis,  328. 

Anjahsava,  416. 

Ansu  Dhananjayya,  436.  443. 

’Avroirapta,  161. 

Anubrahmana,  364. 

Anudruta  (alphabet),  518. 
Anukramani,  215—229. 
Anukramani  of  the  Atharvana, 
228. 

Anukramani  of  the  Atreyi-sakha, 
223. 

Anukramani  of  the  Madhyandina- 
sakha,  226. 

Anuktamantrakathanam,  356. 
Anumana,  108. 

Anupada-sutra,  108.210. 
Anushtubh,  68.  222.  401. 
Anustotra-sutra,  210. 

Anupa,  380. 

Anuvacliana,  407. 

Anuvaka,  220.  223. 
Anuvaka-anukramani,  217. 
Anuvaka-sankhya,  253.  255. 
Anuvritti,  73. 

Anuvyakhya,  110.  177. 
Anyatareya,  142. 

Apadya  ishtayah,  224. 
Apastamba-brahmana,  1 95. 
Apastamba-kalpa-sutra,  194.  199. 
Apastamba-samayacharika,  100 
. —105.  207. 

Apastamba  - samayacharika  - bha- 
shya,  380. 

Apastambins,  223.  370. 

Apisali,  142. 

Apnavana,  380. 

Apri-sukta,  463 — 466. 


Arala  Dharteya  6aun.,  444. 
Aranyakas,  100.  147.  153.  313 — 
341. 

Arbuda  Kadraveya,  39. 
Archabhin,  364. 

Archananasa,  383. 
Arddhachandra,  508. 
Arddharcha,  341. 

Arhat,  91.  261. 

’Apidfiijg  tvucoc,  TrXrjdvvTiKOQ,  163. 
Ai-istarchos,  161. 

Aristotle,  161.  seq. 

Arjuna,  44.  seq. 

Arkin,  489. 

Arrian,  277.  333.- 

Arsliam  (Naigeyanam  rikshv), 

. 227. 

Arshanukramani,  218. 

Arslieya,  386. 

Arsheya-brahinana,  177.  226 .seq. 
Arslitishena,  380. 
Artabhagi-putra,  441. 
Arthavada,  89.  seq.  93.  170.  343. 
429. 

"ApOpu,  161. 

Aruna,  442. 

Aruna-sakha,  97. 
Arunaketukachiti,  224. 
Arunaparaii  (kalpah),  364. 
Arunin,  364. 

Aryamabhuti  Kalabava,  443. 
Aryamaradha  Gobhila,  443. 
Aryan  (race),  12 — 1^. 

Asat,  324. 

Asamati,  486. 

Asanga  Playogi,  494. 

Ashtakah,  384. 

Ashthalakatha,  370. 
Ashtadhyayi,  359. 

Ashti,  222. 

Asita,  463. 

Asita,  384. 

Asita  Dhanvana,  39. 

Asitamriga,  487. 

Asita  Varshagana,  442. 

Asura,  39.  230. 

Asuravidya,  39. 

Asura- veda,  451. 

Asurayana,  373.  439.  442. 
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Asuri,  439.  442. 

Asmaratlia  (kalpa),  184. 

Asoka,  35.  260.  scq.  270.  seq. 

281.  295.530. 

Asoka-vardhana,  297. 
Asvalayana,  97.  233.  scq.  337. 
. 458. 

Asvalayana-brahmana,  180.  194. 
a 347. 

Asvalayana-charana,  369. 
Asvalayana  - grihya  - parisishta, 
. 252. 

Asvalayana-grihya-sutra,  42.  seq. 
201.  seq. 

Asvalayana-kalpa-sutra,  1 80. 1 93. 
* 199; 

Asvalayana-kalpa-sutra-bhashya, 
a 380. 

Asvalayana  sakhokta  mantra  - 
sanhita,  474. 

Asvamedha,  355.  357. 

Asvamitra,  Gobhila,  443. 
Asvinau,  414.  440. 

Atharvan,  328.  451. 

Atharvana,  445.  seq. 
Atharvangiras  (race),  445.  450. 
Atharvan  Daiva,  440. 
Atharva-veda,  122.445.  scq. 
Atharva-veda-anukramani,  228. 
Atharva-veda-brakmana,  445  — 
455. 

Atharva-veda-charana,  374.  seq. 
Atharva-veda-jyotisha,  214. 
Atliarva-veda-kalpa,  199. 
Atliarva-veda-parisishta,  253. 
Atkarva-veda-pratisakhya,  139. 
Atidhanvan  Saunaka,  444. 
Atijagati,  222. 

Atidhrlti,  148.  222. 

Atiratra,  177. 

Atisakvari,  222. 

Atithyeshti,  355. 

Atkila,  383. 

Atkila,  384. 

Atman,  19.  20—24.  323. 
Atmananda,  240. 

Atrayak,  383. 

Atri,  42.  92.  340. 

Atreya,  137.  142.  383.  438.  seq 


Atreya- eakha,  53.  222.  scq. 
Atreyi-putra,  441. 

Attbakatha,  281.  294. 

Atyasliti,  148.  222. 

Auchathya,  381. 

Audala,  383. 

Audavahi,  205.  438. 

Audheya,  372.  ( var . lec.  Aukhya, 
Addha,  Ugheya.) 
Audumbarayana,  142. 

Aukhiya,  233.  364.  371.  (var.  lec. 

Aukshya,  Ausheya,  Aukhya.) 
Aulapin,  364. 

Aupajandhani,  439. 
Aupamanyava,  142.  370. 
Aupasana,  470. 

Aupasivi,  142. 

Aurnavabha,  142.  438. 

Aurva,  92.  380. 

Ausija,  382. 

Avabritha,  416. 

Avadanasataka,  246. 

Avasathya,  203. 

Avatika,  372. 

Avatsara,  384. 

Avyakrita,  324. 

Ayasya,  413.  440.  488. 

Ayasya,  381. 

Ayushtoma,  771. 

Ayuta,  395. 


B. 

Babhravya,  142. 

Badeyi-putra,  440. 

Badhryasva,  381. 

Bagavedam,  5. 

Bahvricha-brahmana,  76.  seq. 
183. 

Bahvricha-parisishta,  252. 
Bahvricha-upanishad,  323. 
Baida,  380. 

Baladeva,  261 . 

Balakosha,  156. 

Banga,  268.  (alphabet)  518. 
Bandku,  486. 

Barliadukthya,  382. 

Barhaspatya,  382. 
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Barygaza,  30. 

Baskkala-sakka,  118.  180.  188. 
220.  369. 

Baudhayana-grihya-sutra,  201. 
380. 

Baudhayana-kalpa-sutra,  1 94. 1 99. 
Baudkayaniya-brahmana,  353. 
Baudheya,  372.  ( var . lec.  Augk., 
Gaudk.,  -dkayana.) 
Baudki-putra,  441. 

Bliadhaula,  381. 

Bhadra-kalpa,  302. 

Bkadrasara,  297. 

Bhadrasena,  281. 
Bkagavata-purana,  5. 
Bkagurikosha,  156. 

Bkagurin,  219. 

Bkaimayavak,  383. 

Bkallavin,  193.  364. 
Bhaluki-putra,  441. 

Bhanumat  Aupamanyava,  443. 
Bkaradvaja,  42.  230.  340.  382. 
493. 

Bharadvajagnivesyah,  382. 
Bharadvaja,  137.  142.  382.  439. 
Bkaradvaja-grikya-sutra,  201 . 
Bharadvaja-kalpa-sutra,  194. 199. 
Bharadvajins,  370. 
Bkaradvaji-putra,  440.  seq. 
Bharata,  92. 

Bkarata  (epic  poem),  42.  seq.  45. 

(race),  44.  46. 

Bhargava,  380.  seq. 

Bharmyasva,  382. 

Bhasha,  151. 

Bkashya,  138. 
Bhattabhaskaramisra,  240. 
Bhattacliaryas,  93. 

Bhaumadeva  (alphabet),  518. 
Bhavatrata  6ayasthi,  443. 

Bhima,  44. 

Bhishaja,  38. 

Bhudeva,  82. 

Bhumimitra  (wr./ec.-putra),  296. 
Bhutayajna,  93. 

Bhrigu,  17.  54.  231.  380.  451. 
Bidah,  381. 

Bindusara,  271.  294. 
Brahmacharin,  202.  204. 


Brahma-karika,  231. 
Brahma-veda,  445.  seq. 
Brahmavriddhi  Chhandogam,443. 
Brahman,  28.  55.  60.  321.  328. 

436.  440.  442.  444. 

Brahman  (race),  207.  seq.  405. 
Brahman  (priests),  122.  446.  seq. 
450.  469.  487. 

Brahmanism,  32  — 35.  82.  seq. 
257—^259. 

Brahmana,  75  — 77.  78.  106 — 
108.  110.  116.  163.  170.  186. 
(names),  360  — 364.  (period), 
313—455. 

Brahmana-charana,  189 — 193. 
365.  seq. 

Brahmanachhansin,  450.  469. 
Brahmanda,  41. 

Brahmapalasa,  375. 
Brahmayajna,  93.  356.  458. 
Bribu,  494. 

Briliadaranyaka,  110.  325.  329. 

seq.  (extract),  22 — 25. 
Brihaddevata,  217 — 219. 
Brikadratka,  295. 

Brihadukthah,  382. 

Brihadvasu  Gobhila,  443. 
Brihaspati,  130.  487. 

Brihaspati  ^ayasthi,  443. 

Brihati,  222.  402. 

Buddha  (Sakya  Muni),  32  — 35. 
78.  seq.  82.  seq.  88.  102.  260. 
285.  317.  seq.  (Smriti),  89.91. 
(date),  263—273.  298.  seq. 
Buddhism,  32  — 35.  82.  seq.  260. 
262. 

Buddhistic  chronology.  263  - 273. 
Buddhistic  councils,  260.  271. 
seq. 

Buddhistic  revelation,  84—86. 


C. 

Ceylonese  era,  35.  268. 
Ceylonese  chronologists,  264.267 
—271. 

Chakra  var  l i,  261. 
Chakravarmana,  142. 
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Chamasadhvaryu,  449. 
Chanakko,  (Chanakya)  281.  286. 

291.  294.  seq. 

Chanasita,  405. 

Cliando,  289. 

Chandragupta,  242.  271.  279. 
Chandramas,  449. 
Charaka-sakha,  191.  225.  350. 
364.  369. 

Charana,  121.125—127.  130.182. 

187—198.  368—378. 

Charana,  125.  seq. 

Charanavidya,  375. 
Charanavyiiha,  250.  seq.  367. 
Charauiya-sakha,  225. 
Charayaniya,  369. 

Charmasiras,  142. 

Charu,  392. 

Charvaka,  91. 

Cbaturmasya,  355.  470. 
Chaturatrn,  92. 

Chaturhotra,  224. 
Chagalakshanam,  253. 
Chhagaleyin,  370.  ( var . Icc.  Cliai- 
keya,  Chhageya.) 

Chhandas,  147 — 149.  (period), 
525—572. 

Chhandoga-brahmana,  176.  347. 
seq. 

Chhandoga-parisi$htn,  251.  253. 
Chhandoga  priests,  173.  430. 
445.  seq. 

Chhandogya-upanisliad,  160.  324. 
seq. 

Chikita,  383. 

China  (alphabet),  518. 

Chinapati,  302. 

Chinese  cbronologists,  265. 
Chityaparishekadimantras,  355. 
Chuda  Bhagavitti,  442. 
Chyavana,  380.  seq. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  247. 
Curtius,  Q.,  277.  516. 


D. 

Dadhyach  Atharvana,  440. 
Dairghatamasa,  382. 


Daivala,  385. 

Daivatam  (Naigeyanfun  riksliv), 
227. 

Daivata  (Nirukta),  155.  seq. 
Daivatarasa,  384. 

Daivodasa,  381. 

Daivyau  hotarau,  464. 

Dakshina,  203.  (alphabet),  518. 
Dalbhya,  142. 

Damoda,  375. 

Danastuti,  493. 

Darada  (alpliabet),  518. 

Darsi  Shakoh,  326. 

Darbhya,  383. 

Danlhachyuta,  385. 
Darsa-purnamasau,  354.  392.458. 
470. 

Dasenkelleya,  267. 

Dasaratha,  49.  297. 

Denarius,  245.  seq. 
Deva-anukramani,  217. 
Deva-darsanin,  375. 

Devanagari,  518. 

Devanampriya  Tishya,  270.  seq. 
Devantyayanah,  381. 
Devarajayajvan,  216.  240.* 
Devarata,  383. 

Devasvamin,  380.  417.  seq. 
Devatarasa,  6arasayana,  444. 
Devatadhyaya-brahmana,  348. 
Devavritti,  247. 

Devayajna,  93. 

Devir  dvarah,  464. 

Dhananando,  281 . 284.  287.  293. 
Dhananjayab,  384. 

Dhananjayya,  181.  384. 
Dharbaka,  296. 

Dhai'ma,  101. 

Dharma-Indra,  40. 
Dharma-sutra,  206 — 208. 
Dharma-sastra,  134. 

Dharmasoka,  272.  281. 
Dharanadhyayana,  509. 
Dhatusena,  267. 

Dhriti,  222. 

Dhriti  Aindrota  6aun.,  444. 
Dhurtasvamin,  380. 

Diksha,  393. 

Dikshaniya,  177.  390 — 405.  458. 
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Dinara,  245.  seq. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  276. 
Dipavansa,  267. 

Dirghatamas,  19.  36.  57.  463. 
Dirgatamasah,  382. 
Divaksyenaya  ishtayah,  224. 
Divodasa,  407. 

Divyavadana,  246. 
Drahyayana-sutra,  181.  190.  210. 
Draupadi,  45.  47. 

Dravidas,  334.  (alphabet),  518. 
Dundliubha,  370. 

Durga,  131. 

Dushmanta,  36. 

Dusktagamani,  268. 

Dvaraka,  45. 

Dvapara  (age),  412. 

Dvadasaha,  222. 

Dvivindu,  508. 


E. 

Ekaha,  209.  470. 

Ekapada,  222. 

Ekarshi,  440. 

Erannoboas,  277.  279. 
Ezour-vedam,  5. 

F. 

Fa-liian,  265. 

G. 

Gajakumbakriti,  508. 
Galava,  142.'383.  440. 
Galita,  221. 

Gana,  379. 

Ganagari,  467. 

Ganaka,  213. 

Gangaridae,  276. 
Gardabimukha,  &and.,  444. 
Gargah,  382. 

Gargi-putra,  440. 

Gargya,  142.  164.  scq.  382. 
Garhapatyn,  203. 

Garhya  ceremonies,  100. 


Gartsamada,  381. 

Gatha,  40.  344. 

Gathina,  384. 

Gathin  Kausika,  418. 

Gatri  Gautama,  443. 
Gaulgulavi-putra  Gobkila,  443. 
Gaupayana,  486. 

Gautama-sutra,  53.  134.  (gram- 
marian), 142.  S.-V\  181.  (clia- 
rana),  374.  381.  438.  seq. 
Gautami-putra,  441. 
Gavam-ayanam,  177. 
Gavishthirah,  383. 

Gavislithira,  383. 

Gayatri,  222.  391. 

Gayatrin,  489. 
Gharmadinishkritis,  356. 

Ghaura,  383. 

Ghora,  38. 

Gliosha,  341. 

Ghoso,  289. 

Ghritakausika,  91.  439. 
Girisarman  Kanthaviddhi,  443. 
Gobhila,  53.  255.  436.  443. 
Gobhila  (astronomy),  214. 
Gobhila-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Gobhila-pushpa-Sutra,  210. 
Gokula,  368.  ( yar . lec.  -kliu-, 
-svalu,  -laka.) 

Gola,  514. 

Gopatha-brakmana,  445 — 455. 
Goptri,  450. 

Goshtoma,  177. 

Gotamah,  381.  seq. 

Gotra,  379 — 388. 
Grahagrahanamantras,  355. 
Grahanadhyayana,  509. 
Grahayuddha,  214. 

Grantha,  45.  521.  scq. 

Gravastut,  450.  46S. 

Greece  and  India,  16 — 18.  30. 
scq. 

Grilia,  202. 

Grihapati,  450.  469. 

Grihya  (fire),  203. 

Grihya-sutra,  121.  133.  200. 
205. 

Gritsamada,  26.  42.  231.  340. 
463. 
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Guhyadesah,  318. 
Gungu,  318. 
Gurudevasvamin,  380. 


H. 

ITaji  Ibrahim  Sirhindi,  327. 
Haradatta  (Apastamba  Sam.- 
sutra-bhashya),  (extract),  100 
—105. 

Ilari,  231. 

Haridravin,  364. 

Haridraviya,  370. 
Harikarni-putra,  441. 
Harischandra,  408.  seq.  488. 
Harita,  382. 

Harita  Kasyapa,  442. 

Harita,  143. 

Ilari vansa,  231. 

Harshaka,  296. 

Hautrakam,  254.  256. 
Hemachandra,  240. 

Herodotus,  48. 

Hiouen-thsang,  301.sey.  304.  seq. 
Hiranyakesi  (Satyashadha),  196. 
Iliranyakesi-charana,  370. 
Hiranyakesi-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Hiranyakesi-kalpa-sutra,  199. 
Homamantras,  355. 

Homer,  499. 

Hotraka,  450. 

Ilotri,  122.  175.  seq.  394.  seq.  418. 

seq.  468.  473.  seq. 

Huna  (alphabet),  518. 


I. 

Ida,  464. 

Idhmavaha,  385. 

Ikshvaku  (race),  408.  418. 

Ila,  464. 

In  (affix),  184. 

Indra,  60.  230.  411.  seq.  436. 

444.  530.  533.  542. 

Indrabhu  Kasyapa,  444. 
Indrapramada,  385. 

Indrota  Ssaunaka,  444. 


Indus,  12. 

Ishtakapuranam,  254.  seq. 

Ishti,  393. 

A 

Isa-upanishad,  317.  325. 

Itara,  336. 

Iti,  344. 

Itihasa,  40.  seq.  90.98.  110.334. 
Itiiiasa-veda,  40.  451. 

J. 

Jabala,  370. 

Jagaddhara,  125. 

Jagala,  375. 

Jagati,  322.  403. 

Jahnu,  418. 

Jaimini,  88.  90.381. 
Jaiminiya-charana,  374. 

Jainas,  261.  seq. 

Jaivantayana,  438. 

Jamadagua,  380. 

Jamadagna  Vatsah,  380. 
Jamadagni  (father  of  Rama), 
487. 

Jamadagnyah,  380. 

Janaka  ( v . 1.  Ajaka,  Raj  aka), 
374. 

Janaka  Vaideha,  36.  80.  329. 
421.  seq. 

Janaki  Ayasthuna,  442. 
Janamejaya  Parikshita,  486. 
Jarayu,  397. 

Jatukarnya,  142.  407.  438.  seq. 
Jayanti-putra,  441. 

Jihvavat  Badhayoga,  442. 

Jina,  249. 

Jinendra,  248. 

Jnanakandam,  356. 

Jnanayogya,  374. 

Justin,  275. 

Jyotisha,  211 — 215. 

Jyotishtoma,  177.  470. 


K. 

Ka,  433. 

Kadvat,  433. 


k r 4 
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Kaliola,  205. 

Kaisorya  Kapya,  440. 
Kaivartananda,  293. 

Kakavarna,  296. 

Kakubha,  222. 

Kakshivantah,  382. 

Kakshivat,  19.  36.  56.  scq. 
Kakshivat  Ausija,  493. 
Kakshivata,  382. 

Kalabava,  383. 
Kalabavi-brahmana,  109.  116. 
Kalama,  514. 

Kalanos,  39.  seq. 

Kalapa,  1 26.364. 373.(t)./.KaIopa.) 
Kalapaka,  126. 

Kalapin,  364. 

Kalasoka,  281.  seq. 

Kaleya,  370.  ( v . 1.  Kaleta.) 
Kalhana  Pandita,  242. 

Kali  (age),  412. 

Kali,  514. 

Kalinga,  57.  268. 

Kalpa,  344—364. 
Kalpanupada-sutra,  210. 
Kalpa-sutra,  94.  96.  seq.  169 — 
199. 

Kamalins,  364. 

Kcifx§iado\ot,  333. 

Karabojas,  54. 

Kamboja  Aupamanyava,  443. 
Kandas,  223. 

Kandamayana,  142. 
Kandanukrama,  223.  225. 
Kandhadatto,  286. 

Kandikas,  223. 

Kanishka,  298.  seq.  304.  332. 
Kanvah,  383. 

Kaava,  142.  383. 

Kanva-6akha,  181.  183.  370. 
Kanvayana,  296. 

Kapardisvamin,  380. 

Kapayali,  383. 

Kapila,  79.  83.  102. 

Kapila,  102. 

Kapila- vastu,  102. 

Kapileya  Panchasikha,  102. 
Kapishthala-kathah,  333.  369. 
Kapola,  372.  ( v . 1.  -lapa,  -pala.) 
Kapya  Patancbala,  102. 


Karka,  256. 

Karma,  180. 

Karma-kanda  (Veda),  115. 
Karma-mimansa,  40. 
Karma-pradipa,  54.  201.  231. 
Karmandin  (kalpa),  185.  364. 
Karnatakas,  334. 

Karsakeyi-putra,  441. 

Kashayaua,  439. 

Kasyapa,  17.  142.  384.  436.  scq. 
Kasyapa  Naidhruvi,  442. 
Kasyapah,  384.  487. 

Kasyapa,  384. 

Kasyapivalakyamathari-putra, 

441. 

Katali,  384. 

Kathih,  69.97. 126.  223.  364.369. 
Katha-upanishad,  325. 

Kathaka,  126.  223. 
Kathaka-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Katha-sutra,  199. 

Katthakya,  142. 

Katya,  383.  seq. 

Katyayana,  41.  44.  97.  229.  scq. 

239—243.  (Buddhist),  302. 
Katyayana-anukramani,  149.215. 
Katyayana-kalpa-sutra,  181.  199. 
356—358. 

Katyayana  (metre),  147. 
Katyayana-parisishta,  250.  255. 
scq. 

Katyayana-pratisakhya,  138.  scq. 
163. 

Katyayana  - upagrantlia,  - sutra, 

210. 

Katyayani,  22.  24. 

Ka  ty  ay  a n iy  a-s  ak  h a , 251.  372. 
Kauhali-putra,  142. 

Kaunakhins,  375. 

Ivaundinya,  142.  385.  438. 
Kaundinyayana,  438. 
Kaushitaki-aranyaka,  337.  scq. 
Kausliitaki-brahmana,  181.  346. 
357.  (extract)  (xi.),  59.  (xxvi. 
5.),  406. 

Kaushitaki-sakha,  180.  183. 
Kaushitaki-upanisliad,  338. 
Kausambi,  241. 

Kausika,  384. 
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Kausikayani,  439. 

Knusiki  kalpah,  185.  364. 
Kauthuma-sakha,  181.  201.  228. 
373. 

Kautilya,  297. 
lvautsa,  142.  181,  442. 
Kautsi-putra,  441. 
lvavaslia,  36.  58. 

Kavya,  41. 

Kay  a,  415. 

Kayastha,  514. 

Kena-upanishad,  324. 

Ketuchara,  214. 

Kctu  Vajya,  443. 
Khadira-grihya-autra,  201. 
Klyjllalas,  374. 

Khandikeyas,  223.  364.  370.  (i?.  1. 
Shand.) 

Khasya  (alphabet),  518. 

Kkila,  218.  222.  226.  356.  358. 
KXtoic,  163. 
lvratusangraha,  252. 
Kratusangralia-sankhya,  25 4.  seq. 
Kraunchikiputrau,  441. 
Kraushtuki,  142.  219. 

Krishna  Vasudeva,  45. 
Krisasvins  (lcalpa),  185.  364. 
Krita  (age),  412. 
Kshairakalambhin,  181.  * 

Kshatraujas,  296. 

Kshatriya  (race),  17.  81.  207. 
378.  405. 

Ivshemajit  (Kshemarchis,  Kshe- 
trajna),  296. 

Kshemadharman  (v.  1.  karman), 
298. 

Kshudra-suktas  42.  340.  479. 
Kskudra-sutra,  210.  (r.  1.  Kshau- 
dra.) 

Kuladharma,  132.  seq.  201. 
Kumarabarita,  440. 

Ivundina,  223. 

Kundinah,  385. 

Kunti,  44.  seq.  48. 
Kurmalnkskanam,  254. 

Kuril,  44.  seq. 

Kusidin,  39. 

Kustuka  Sarkaraksba,  443. 
Kusikab,  383. 


Kusika-parisishta,  250. 
Kusika-sutra,  199. 

Kusri,  442. 

Kutsa,  56.  382. 

Kuvera  Yaisravana,  39 

L. 

Lala,  268. 

Lamakayana,  181. 
Langalayana,  373. 

Lanka,  269. 

Latyayana,  181.  199.  210. 
Laugakshi-sutra,  199. 
Laukika,  151. 

Lekha,  512.  seq. 

Lipi,  520. 

Lohitajahnavah,  381. 
Lobitaksha,  381. 


M. 

Madhava,  240. 

Madhucbhandas,  418. 
Madhuchhandasa,  384. 

Madhuka,  219. 

Madhuka  Paingya,  442. 
Madhyamas,  479. 

Madhyandina,  138.  181.  seq.  329. 

333.  372.  (u.  /.  -dineya.) 
Madragara  6aungayani,  443. 
Madri,  44.  seq.  48. 

Magadha  (alphabet),  518. 
Mahabharata,  222. 

Mahabharata,  18.  36.  41  — 48. 

57.  seq.  62.  231.  243. 
Mahadamatra,  205. 

Mahaitareya,  205. 

Mahakalopa,  373. 
Mahakatyayana,  302.  seq. 
Mabakausbitaki,  205. 
Mahakhallava,  374. 

Mahananda,  296. 

Mabanaraa,  267. 

Mahapadma,  296. 

Mahapaingya,  205. 

Mahasuktas,  42.  479. 
Makaudavahi,  205. 
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Mabavansa,  267. 

Mabavarttika,  235. 

Mahavira,  261. 
Mahavira-nirupanam,  356. 
Mahendra  (mountain),  17.  (son 
of  Asoka),  271. 

Mahidasa  Aitareya,  336. 
Mahisha,  137. 

Mahitthi,  442. 

Mahiyava,  383. 

Maitra-sutra,  199. 

Maitravaruna,  385.  450.  468. 
Maitrayaniya-charana,  370. 
Maitrayamya-sutra,  201. 
Maitreyi,  22 — 24.  28. 

Manavas,  61.  seq.  370.  199. 
Mandala,  218.  220.  340. 
Mandanis,  30. 

Mandavya,  441. 

Mandhatra,  383. 

Mandiandini,  333. 
Mandukayanas,  146.  368. 
Mandukayani,  441. 
Mandukayani-putra,  441. 
Mandukeya,  121.  142. 
Manduki-putra,  441. 
Mandukisiksha,  146. 
Mandu-Mandayyah,  205. 
Mandukya-upanishad,  325. 
Manikyala,  299. 

Maniyatappo,  294. 

Manti,  439. 

Mantra,  75.  seq.  86.  90.  343. 

(period),  456 — 524. 
Mantrarshadhyaya,  225. 

Manu,  423.  425—427. 
Manu-dharma-sastra,  46.  56.  61. 

seq.  65.  67.  86.  seq.  89. 132.  seq. 
Manu  Vaivasvata,  28.  37.  531. 
seq. 

Manu  Apsava,  532. 

Manu  Samvarana,  532. 
Manutantu,  383. 

Manushyayajna,  93. 

Masi,  514. 

Masaka  Arsheya  - kalpa  - sutrn, 
199.  209. 

MaSaka  Gargya,  444. 

Ma^akiya,  142. 


Matavachasa,  382. 

Matrin,  219. 

Matsya  Sammada,  39. 

Maudas,  364. 

Maudgalya,  382. 

Mauka,  381. 

Mauna,  381. 

Mauneya,  372.  ( v . I.  Bhad. 

Baudhyasva.) 

Mauryas,  280.  285.  291.  293.  295. 
297. 

Maushiki-putra,  441. 

Maya,  19.  321. 

Medhatithi,  463. 

Megasthenes,  25.  29.  200.  242. 

277.  515. 

Mela,  514. 

Mimansa,  73.  78. 

Mimansaka,  142. 

Mitrabhu  Kasyapa,  444. 
Mitravarchas  Stairakayana,  443. 
Mitravinda  Kauhala,  443. 
Mitrayuvah,  381. 

Mudgala,  219.  368.  382. 
Mulamitra  Gobbila,  443. 
Mundaka-upanishad,  325.  328. 
Mutiba,  418. 

Mrityu,  436.  444. 

Mrftyu  Pradhvansana,  440. 


N. 

Nabhanedishtha,  423. 
Nachiketachayana,  224. 
Nagarjuna,  266.  273.  seq. 
Naidhruva,  384. 

Naigama  (kandam),  155.  seq. 
Naigeya,  228.  374. 
Naighautuka,  155.  seq. 
Naimishlya,  231.  407. 
Nairritya-kathah,  373. 
Nairuktas,  164. 

Nakula,  44. 

Nakula,  44. 

Nakshatra,  212. 

Nakshatra-darsa,  213. 
Nakshatra-grahotpatalakshanam, 
214. 
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Nakshatra-kalpa,  214. 
Nakshatra-vidya,  213. 

Nama,  161. 

Nana,  331. 

Nanaka,  331.  seq, 

Nanda,  241.  seq.  279.  281.  284. 
295. 

Nandivardliana,  296. 

Narada,  408. 

Narasansa,  493. 

Narasansi,  40.  344. 

N avagrahnsanti-pariaishta,  214. 
Navanita,  395. 

Nearchus,  515. 

Neshtri,  450.  469. 

Nidana-sutra,  147.  210. 
Nidruvah,  384. 

Nigada,  407. 

Nigada  Parnavalki,  443. 

Nigama,  156. 

Nigamah  ( v . I.  Agam),  254.  256. 
Nighnntu,  154.  seq. 

Nikothaka  Bhayajatya,  444. 
Nipata,  161. 

Nirukta,  152—158.  163—168. 
Nirvana,  266.  268.  seq. 

Nirvritti,  73. 

Nishada,  59. 

Nislika,  332. 

Nivita,  42. 

Nyasa,  248. 

Nyaya,  78.  316. 


O. 

" Ovofia , 161. 

Oshadhi,  449. 


P. 

Pabbato,  288.  291. 

Pa  da,  160.  341. 
Padavidhana,  234. 
Pahlavas,  54. 

Pailali,  385. 

Paila-sutra-bhashya,  205. 


Paingalayanah,  385. 

Paingi,  223. 

Paingins,  185.  368. 

Paingi  kalpah,  364. 

Paingl-putra,  441. 

Paingyam,  185. 

Paippaladas,  364.  374. 

Pakayajna,  203. 

Paksba,  379. 

Palaka,  296. 

Palangins,  364. 

Palibothra,  242.  276. 
Panchachitikaniantras,  356. 
Panchala,  129.  142. 
Panchavidha-sutra,  210. 
Panchavinsa-brahmana,  347. 
Paudavas,  44.  seq. 

Pandu,  44.  seq. 

Pandya,  44.  seq. 

Panini,  118.  138.  seq.  150.  seq. 

184.  seq.  361.  (date),  304— 310. 
Panini-gotra,  385. 

Paniniyam,  185. 

Panjab,  12. 

Pankti,  222.  402. 

Paradas,  54. 

Paramatman,  19. 

Paramavatika,  372. 
Parameshthin,  440. 
Paraskara-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Paraiara,  91.  438. 

Paraiar a-d h arma-sastra,  86.  90. 
Parasara-gotra,  388. 
Parasara-sakha,  97.  129.  seq. 
Parasarins,  185.  364. 
Parasari-kaundini-putra,  440. 
Parasari-putra,  440.  441. 
Parasarya,  91.  149.  372.  385.  439. 
Parasaryayana,  91.  439. 
Parasu-rama,  17.  49.  81. 
Paribhasha,  72. 

Parishad,  128—132.  (v.  1.  par- 
shad,  129). 

Parishadya,  131. 

Parisishta,  148.  249 — 256.  (date'i 
257—260. 

Pai’janya,  449. 

Parshada,  128 — 132. 

Parshadam,  253 — 255. 
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Parshadasva,  382. 

Partba,  381. 

Parusbni,  486. 

Parva,  490. 

Parvata,  408. 

Pasubandha,  470. 

Patas,  370.  (t».  1.  Patandineya.) 
Patala,  524. 

Pataliputra,  241.  seq.  278.  284. 
Patancbali,  102. 

Patanjali,  148.  235.  239, 

Pathas  Saubhara,  440. 

Patni  diksbita,  450. 
Pauudravatsa,  372.  (v.  I.  -vacclia.) 
Paurana,  384. 

Paurukutsya,  382. 

Paurvatitba,  383. 

Pausbkarasadi,  142. 
Pausimasbyayana,  438. 
Pavamana-isbti,  292. 

Pavamanis,  42.  340. 

Pinga,  283. 

Pingalanaga,  147.  seq.  244. 
Pindola,  274. 

Pisacha-vidya,  39. 

Pisacha-veda,  451. 

Pitrimedhas,  356. 

Pitriyaina,  93.  354. 

Plato,  161. 

Plaksliayana,  142. 

Plakshi,  142. 

Porus,  276.  seq. 

Potri,  469. 

Prachinaviti,  43. 
Prachinayogx-putra,  441. 
Pracbinayogya,  374. 

Pracbya,  142. 

Praebya-kathas,  333.  369. 
Pradhvansana,  440. 

Pradyota,  296. 

Pragatha,  42.  340. 
Pragatba-barhata,  222. 

Prajapati,  393.  seq.  414.  433.  seq. 

436.  442.  444.  529. 

Pianjala,  374. 
Pranjalidvaitabhrit,  374. 
Prasangikas,  355. 
Prasavottbanam,  254. 

Prasii,  276.  seq.  333. 


Praskanva,  494. 

Prasna,  223. 

Prasna-upanisbad,  325. 
Prasni-putra,  441. 

Prastoka  6arnjaya,  494. 

Prastotri,  450. 

Pratarahna  Kaubala,  443. 
Pratardana,  407. 

Pratihartri,  450.  469. 
Pratijna-parisisbta,  121.  253.255. 
Pratiloma  (caste),  256. 
Pratiprasthatri,  450.  469. 
Pratisakhya,  46.  116— 149.  150. 
161. 

Pratitheyi,  205. 

Pratithi  Devataratha,  444. 
Pratyaksha,  108. 

Pravachana,  53.  109. 

Pravara,  386. 

Pravaradbyayah,  254.  seq. 
Pravaramanjari,  380. 

Pravargya  Santipatha,  356. 
Prayoga,  180. 

Pretyabbava,  19. 

Prisbadasvab,  382. 

Prisbadbra,  494. 

Pritba,  44. 

Prithusravasa  Kanina,  494. 
npode<ri£,  161. 

II  poaiyyopia,  162. 

Protagoras,  163. 

Ptosis,  163. 

Pulinda,  418. 

Pundra,  418. 

Pupphapura,  287. 

Purana,  41.  61.  90.  108.  110. 
153.  344. 

Purana -veda,  40.  451.  • 
Purana-paridbapayantab,  384. 
Purobita,  485 — 488. 
Puronuvakya,  400. 

Pururavas,  36.  56.  418. 
Purusbamedba,  356. 
Purushottama,  380. 

Purvapaksba,  73. 

Pushamitra  Gobbila,  443. 
Pusbkaraparnadyupadbanaman- 
tras,  355. 

Pusbpa-sutra,  210. 
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Pushyayasas  Audavraji,  443. 
Pustakam,  512. 

Putimasha,  383. 


R. 

Radha  Gautama,  436.  443. 
Rahasya,  318. 

Rahuchara,  214. 

Rahuganah,  381. 

Ruka,  212.’ 

Rakshovidyu,  39. 

Raibhya,  438.  384. 

Rainava,  S84. 

Raiasuya,  355. 

Rama,  49. 

Rama  Jamadagnya,  463. 

Rama  Margaveya,  487. 
Ramayana,  17.  36.  seq.  41 — 43. 
49.  60. 

Ranayaniputra,  181. 

Ranayaniya,  181.  201.  373. 
Rantikosha,  156. 

Rathantarin,  219. 

Ratlntara,  219. 

Rathitari-putra,  441. 

Eauhina,  384. 

Rauhinayana,  438. 

Rebliah,  384. 

'Pijfm,  161. 

Renavali,  384. 

Reuu,  418. 

Renuka,  418. 

Repha,  508. 

Rich,  341. 

Rickika,  418. 

Rigvarnabheda,  374. 

Rig-veda,  63. 122.  219.  seq.  457 — 
468.  525 — 575. 

Rig-veda-anukramani,  215 — 219. 
Rig-veda-arauyaka,  525 — 575. 
Rig-veda-brahmana,  346.  seq. 
Rig-veda-charana,  368. 

Rig-veda  ckkandas,  147. 
Rig-veda  commentaries,  240. 
Rig-veda  grihya-sutra,  201. 
Rig-veda-jyotisha,  211. 

Rig-veda  kalpa-sutra,  180.  199. 


Rig-veda-nirukta,  153.  seq. 
Rig-veda-pratisakliya,  135.  seq. 
Rig-veda-parisishta,  252. 
Rig-veda  passages  translated  : (i. 
1.  1.)  481.  (i.  74.)  549.  seq. 
(i.  162.)  553.  seq.  (i.  164.  46.) 
567.  (i.  194.  4.)  490.  (i.  63.  8.) 
20.  (i.  115.  1.)  20.  (ii.  2.)  535, 
seq.  (iii.  1.  20.)  482.  (iii.  28.  1.) 
492.  (iii.  29.  10.)  493.  (iii.  32. 

13. )  482.  (iii.  36.  10.)  490.  (iii. 
39.)  482.  (vi.  23.  9.)  483.  (vii. 
3.)  547.  seq.  (vii.  32.)  543.  (vii. 
77.)'  551.  (vii.  81.)  540.  seq. 
(vii.  103.)  493.  (viii.  30.)  531. 
(viii.  11.)  548.  seq.  (viii.  13. 

14. )  542.  (viii.  21.  14.)  543. 
(ix.  11.  6.)  318.  (x.  73.  11.) 
318.  (x.  121.)  569.  (x.  130.) 
482.  (x.  129.)  564. 

Rigyajunslii,  254. 

Rikshah,  382. 

Ripunjaya,  295. 

Rishabha,  418. 

Risliyasringa  Kasyapa,  444. 

Rita,  491. 
llitulakshana,  214. 

Ritvigvarana,  176. 

Ritvij,  469 — 474.  492. 

Rohinah,  384. 

Eohita,  410. 

Romaliarskana,  231. 

Romakayana  Stkavira,  219. 
Rudra,  55. 

Rudra-bhuti  Drahyayani,  442. 


S. 

Sadasya,  407.  449.  seq.  469. 
Sahadeva,  44. 

Sahadevas,  44. 

Saitava,  148.  438. 

Sajaniya  (hymn),  231. 
Samanta-pancbaka,  17. 
Sama-sankhya,  144. 
Sama-sutras,  209,  210. 
Sama-tantra,  143.  seq. 
Sama-veda,  121.  468.  473. 
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Sama-anukramani,  227.  seq. 
Sama-brahmana,  347.  seq. 
Sama-cliarana,  373.  seq. 
Sama-kalpa,  181.  199.  209. 
Sama-jyotisba,  214. 
Sama-parisisbta,  252. 
Sama-prati6akbya,  143. 
Sama-metre,  147. 

Sama-vidbana,  190.  347. 
Samayacharika-sutra,  99.  101. 

134.  206—208. 

Samidheni,  89.  393. 

Samvargajit  Lamakayana,  444. 
Sanaga,  440. 

Sanaru,  440. 

Sanatana,  440. 

Sandbyavandana,  206. 
Sandrocottus,  242.  27 5 — 300. 
Sangata,  297. 

Sanhita,  184.  174.  176. 
Sanhita-charana,  188.  seq.  364. 
Sanbiti-upanisbad,  114. 
Sanhitopanishad,  348. 
Sanjivi-putra,  441. 

Sankara  Gautama,  443. 
Sankarshana-kanda,  90. 

Sankhya,  78.  82.  seq.  102. 
Sankriti,  383. 

Sankriti-putra,  441. 

Sankritya,  143.  383.  438. 
Sannyasin,  314. 

Sansava,  398. 

Sanskara,  204. 

Saras vati,  12.  169.  464. 

Sarman  Cheya,  30. 

Sarpa,  39. 

Sarpa-veda,  451. 

Sarpa-vidya,  39. 

Sarsbti,  381. 

Sarvanukramm,  215.  seq. 
Sarvastivadas,  302. 

Sarvamedhas,  356. 

Sat,  324. 

Sati  Aushtrakshi,  443. 

Sattra,  210.  470. 

Satyakama  Jabala,  442. 
Sasyamugrya,  373.  ( v . /.-murgya, 
Satyainurgrya.) 

Satyavaba  Bbaradvaja,  328. 
Satyavati,  418. 


Saukarayana,  439. 

Sautramani,  355.  357. 
Sautramam-sambandbi-,  356. 
Sauyami,  205. 

Savarni,  381. 

Savetasa,  381. 

Savitragnichayana,  224. 

Savitri,  414. 

Sayakayana,  439. 

Sayana,  Rig-veda-bhasbya(p.l  1), 
342.  (p.  34),  458.  155—157. 
Sayana,  Parasara-sastra-bhashya, 
87—94. 

Sekasandhyadibautrantam,  355. 
Seleucus  Nicator,  242.  274.  seq. 
298. 

Semitic  races,  14.  seq. 

Senaka,  143. 

Seven  rivers,  12. 

Shadgurusishya,  comm,  on  tbc 
Anukramani,  216. 
Sbadvinsa-brabmana,  1 12.  347. 
Shasbtipatba,  357. 

Shodasin,  177. 

Siddbanta,  73. 

Sinbabaku,  268. 

Sinivali,  212. 

Skanda-bhashya,  240. 
Skandasvamin,  240. 

Smarta-sutra,  94.  99. 

Smriti,  52.  75.  78.  86—93.  107. 
182. 

Smriti-prabandbas,  99. 

Soma,  55.  533. 

Soma-raj  ayah,  381. 

Soma-rajya,  381. 

Somaraudra  Charu,  89. 
Soma-sarman,  297. 

Soma-sushma,  421. 

Soma-vaha,  385. 

Soma  Yaishnava,  38. 

Soma-yaga,  177. 

Somesvara,  103.  122.  144. 
Somotpattib,  252. 

Sone  (river)  279. 

Sparsa,  160. 

Spbotayana,  143. 

Stbaulasbtbivi,  143.  153. 

Sthiraka  Sargya,  444. 
Stobhanusanhara,  144. 
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Stoics,  162.  seq. 

Strabo,  15.  seq.  25.  seq.  200.  515. 
Stupah,  248. 

Subandhu,  486. 

Subhadra,  45. 

Subrahmanya,  450.  469. 

Sudas,  483.  485.  seq. 

Sudeshna,  57. 

Sukta,  341. 

Sulabha,  205. 

Sumalya,  297. 

Sumantra  Babb.  Gaut.  444. 
Sumantah,  205. 

SuvSetTiuoi,  161. 

Sunitha  Kapatava,  443. 
Supratita,  Aulundya,  443. 
Surabhighrita,  395. 
Suradindrabhisbekantam,  355. 
Surya,  55.  449. 

Suryaka,  296. 

Susarada  Salankayana,  443. 
Susravas  Yarsbaganya,  443. 
Sutemanas  Samlilyayana,  443. 
Sutivritti,  247. 

Sutra',  71—249. 

Sutra-cbarana,  193 — 198.  364. 
seq. 

Suyajna,  205. 

Suyasas,  297. 

Suyavasa,  412. 

Svadhyaya,  105.  509. 
Svadhyaya-brabmana,  224. 
Svaba,  113. 

Svaha-kritis,  463. 

Svanaya,  56. 

Svanaya  Bhavyaya,  493. 

Svara,  160. 

Svisbtakrit,  400.  seq. 

Syaparna,  487. 

6. 

Sahara,  418. 

Sabdanusasanam,  306. 

Sailalin,  185.  364. 

Sainya,  382. 

Saisava,  97. 

Saisira,  368. 

Saisira-sakha,  118.  135.  149. 
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Saisireya,  368. 

Saisunagas,  296. 

Saityayana,  143. 

Saivayavah,  383. 

Sakas,  (people)  54. 

Sakadasa,  444. 

Sakala,  143. 

Sakala-sakba,  118.  135 — 137. 

140.  seq.  143.  144.  seq.  147. 
149.  178.  219.  seq.  368. 
Sakalya,  136.  140.  143.  368. 
Sakalya-pita,  136.  143. 

Sakapuni,  143.  v.  1. 

Sakapurni,  153. 

Sabatayana,  141.  143.  164.  seq. 
Sakbix,  51.  100—105.  121—127. 

188.  seq.  377.  429.  seq. 

Saktya,  383. 

Sakuntala,  (play)  1.  5.  512. 
Sakuntala  (heroine),  36. 

Sakvari,  222. 

Sakya,  83. 285. 295.  (sec  Buddha.) 
Salaksba,  384. 
Salankayana-cbarana,  181. 
Salankayana-gotra,  381.  384. 
Salankayani-putra,  441. 
Salapravesa,  355. 

Salisuka,  297. 

Saliya  (v.  1.  Kha-,  Sar-)  368. 
Samba  Sarkaraksha,  443. 
Satnbbu,  383. 

Samitri,  450.  469. 

Sandilah,  385. 

Sandili-putra,  441. 

Sandilya,  181.  323.  438.  440. 
Sandilyayana,  181. 

Sankha,  383. 

Sankhayana,  143. 
Sankbayana-brahmana,  180.  397. 
Sankhayana-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Sankhayana-kalpa,  180.  199.  ex- 
tract (xvi.  1.)  37 — 40. 
Sankhayana-parisishta,  252. 
Sankhayanins,  183.  368. 
Santanacharya,  152. 

Santanu,  255. 

Saplieya,  372.  (v.  1.  -peya,  -piya). 
Sardula,  373. 

Sarkaraksbi,  381. 
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^arvadatta  Gargya,  442. 
6arvadatta  Koslia,  156. 

6astra,  53. 

Sasadharman,  297. 

Satabalaksha  Maudgalya,  143. 
Satadru,  486. 

Satanika,  231. 

Satapatha  - brahmana,  176.  183. 
329.  349.  353—360.  (i.  8.  1.  1.) 
425.  (xi.  4.  5.)  421. 

Satarchins,  42.  340. 
fsatarudriya,  355. 
fsatvala,  374.  ( v . 1.  Satyamud- 
bhava.) 

Satyayanin,  181.  193.  364.  372. 
Sathyayaniya,  374. 

6auchivriksbi,  181. 

6aunaliotra,  230.  381. 

6aunaka,  118. 135.  seq.  230 — 239. 
^ 438. 

6aunaka-anukramnni,  216.  seq. 
6aunaka-aranyaka,  314. 
6aunaka-grihya-sutra,  201. 
6aunaka-kalpa-sutra,  144.  199. 
6aunaka-charana,  375. 
("iaunaka-parisishta,  250. 
6aunaka-upanishad,  328.  337. 
6aunakayanak,  385. 

6aunakins,  364. 

Saunaki-putra,  441. 

Saunakiya,  137.  143. 
6aunakiya-cliaturadhyayika,  139 
—141. 

6aunga-6aisirayah,  383. 
6aungi-putra,  441. 

Saurpanayya,  438. 

6avas,  444. 

Siklia,  53. 

6iksha,  (sikslia),  113  — 147. 

6ilpa  Kasyapa,  442. 

Sishtam  asvamedhikam,  355. 
6'ishta^vamedhamantras,  356. 
Sisira,  368. 

6isu  Angirasa,  97. 

6isunaga,  296. 

6iva,  55. 

6iva-sankalpa,  317. 

gloka,  68.  seq.  71.  86.  99.  110. 

Ssraddha-kalpah,  253.  255. 


Sraddha-kalpa-bhashya,  255. 
Sraumata-kamakayanah,  383. 
Srauta  ceremonies,  100. 
Srauta-sutras,  50.  75.  94.  99.  169 
—199. 

Sravana-datta  Kauhala,  443. 
6rutabandhu,  486. 

6ruti,  52.  75.  82.  86.  88.  97.  seq. 

100.  107.  seq.  182. 
Sruti-rupamantras,  356. 

6udra  (race),  55.  58.  207. 

6udra  dynasty,  243.  297. 
Subhanga,  518. 

6ukri}Ta,  226.  356.  358. 
^ulvadipika,  255. 

6ulvikani,  253.  255. 

Sunahotra,  230. 

^unalipuchha,  412. 

6unahsepha,  36.  408 — 416. 
Sunaka,  231.  381. 

6unika,  295. 

6unolangula,  412. 

Susha  Yalin.  Bhar.  444. 
6vetasvatara,  370.  (v.  1.  6 vet  a, 
6vetatarah,  -tab  -tanta,  6veta, 
Asva-.) 

6vetasvatara-upanishad,  321. 
6vetaketu,  128.  421. 

Syaitah,  S81. 

6yama,  370. 

6y  am  ay  an  ins,  364.  370. 

Syavasva  Arcbananasa,  383.  493. 


T. 

Taittiki,  142. 

Taittiriya,  61.  174. 
Taittiriya-anukramani,  223. 
Taittiriya-aranyaka,l  13.  seq.  331. 
seq. 

Taittiriya-charana,  370. 
Taittiriya-grihya-sutra,  201. 
Taittirxya-kalpa-sutra,  299. 
Taittiriya-  pratiSakliya,  137. 
Taittiriya-6ikslia,  113.  seq. 
Taittiriya-sanhita,  350.  359.  361. 
Taittiriya-upanisliad,  114.  323. 
325. 
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Taittiriyaka,  137.  142. 
Takkasila,  286. 
Tamasavanasangharama,  302. 
Tamraparni,  270. 

Tandins,  364.  383. 
Tandya-brahmana,  181. 364.  430. 

see  Pancliavinsa-br. 
Taniinapat,  464. 

Tapaniya,  372.  (i>.  1.  payana.) 
Tarkshya,  382. 

Tarkshya  Vaipasyata,  39.  ( v . I. 

Vaipascliita.) 

Taumburavins,  364. 

Tibetan  chronology,  265. 

Tilaka,  (v.  /.  Balaka),  296. 
Tirindira  Pitrasavyayn,  494. 
Tirita,  248. 

Tirthakas,  262. 

Tittiri,  175.  223. 

Tman  (atman),  20. 

Tottayanas,  375. 

Traivani,  439. 

Trasadasyava,  382. 

Trata  Aishumata,  442. 

Treta  (age),  412. 

Tripundra,  55. 

Tribhashyaratna,  137. 

Trishtubb,  68.  71.  222.  400. 
Tritiyasavanagatadityagrahadi- 
mantras,  355. 

Tura  Kavasheya,  442. 

Turanian  races,  14.  seq. 

Turusbka,  299. 

Tvasbtri,  464. 


U. 

Uchatyah,  381. 

Udarasandilj'a,  444. 

Udayasva,  296. 

Uddalaka,  36.  442. 

Uddalaka  Aruneya,  442. 

Udgatri,  122.  i75.  181.  445.  seq. 

449.  seq.  469.  471. 
Udgitha-bhaskara,  240. 

Udibhi  (v.  1.  Udasin),  2. 
Udichya,  142. 

Udichya  Kathah,  373. 


Ugrasena,  284. 

Ugrasravas,  231. 

Uijvaladatta,  246.  seq. 

Ukha,  223. 

Ukha-dharana,  355. 
Ukha-sambharanadiraantras,  355 
Ukhya,  137.  142. 

Uktha-sastram,  254.  seq. 

Uma,  53. 
l)na,  450. 

Unadi-sutra,  151.  seq.  245.  seq. 
Unnetri,  450.  469. 

Upagatri,  470. 

Upagrantha-sutra,  210. 
Upajyotisha,  213.  253.  255. 
Upamanyavah,  385. 

Upanayana,  207. 

[ Upanga,  5. 

Upanishads,  100.  122.  316 — 328, 
348. 

Upasarga,  161. 

Upaveda,  5. 

Upavesi,  442. 

Upnekat,  5.  325.  seq. 

Urjayat  Aupana.,  443. 
Urukshayasa,  383. 

Urvasi,  36. 

Ushas,  414.  529.  551.  seq. 
Ushasa-naktau,  464. 

Oshman,  160.  341. 

Ushnih,  222.  401. 

Oti,  393. 

Utpalavarnadeva,  269. 

I Uttaraottariya,  142. 

J Uttara-brahmana,  453.  seq. 
Uttarakurus  (alphabet),  518. 
Uttaramimansa.  90. 
Uttarapaksba,  73. 

Uttaraviharo,  281. 

Uvata,  98. 


V. 

Vach,  442. 
Yachaknavx,  205. 
Vackaspati,  82.  407, 
Vadava,  205. 
Vadhuna,  194. 
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Vadhuna-sutra,  199. 
Vaidabhriti-putra,  441. 
Vaidadasvi,  493. 

Yaideha,  52. 

Vaidheya  ( var . lec.  -neya),  372. 
Vaijara,  372. 

Vaijavapa,  438. 

Vaijavapayana,  438. 

Vaijavapin  (gribya-sutra),  201. 
Vaikarta,  469. 

Vaikhanasa,  194. 
Vaikhanasa-sutra,  199. 

Vainava,  384. 

Vaineya,  (var.  lec.  -dheya,-neya,) 
372. 

Vainya,  381. 

Vaishnava-dharma-sastra,  331. 
Vaishtapureya,  438. 
Vaisampayana,  174.  223.  364. 
Vaiseshika,  78.  84.  316. 
Vaisvamitra,  383. 

Vaisya  (race),  55.  207.  378.  405. 
Vaitanika,  202. 

A^aiyakaranas,  164. 

Vajapeyas,  355. 
Vajasaneyi-anukramani,  226. 
Vajasaneyi-aranyaka,  329.  seq. 
Vajasaneyi-bralimana,  349.  353. 
360. 

Vajasaneyi-kalpa-sutra,  181.  199. 
Vajasaneyi-pratisakbya,  138  seq. 
Yajasaneyi-sakka,  121.  138.  174. 
364.  371.  seq. 

Yajasaneyi-sankita,  353 — 360. 
Vajasancyi-upanishad,  317. 
Vajasi’avas,  442. 

Vajrakriti,  508. 

Valakakausika,  439. 

Valakhilyas,  220. 

Valmlki,  143. 

Valtnikiyah,  385. 

Yatnadeva,  42.  340. 

Vamadevah,  382. 

Viimadevya,  382. 

V amakakshayana,  442. 
Vanaprastha,  314. 

Vanaspati,  449.  463. 

Vandana,  382. 

Van^a,  379. 

Vansa-brahmana,  348.  436.  seq. 


Vransaka,  296. 

Varadaraja,  210. 

Varaba,  370. 

Varaha-sutra,  199. 
Varantantaviyas,  364.  369.  (var. 

lec.  Yartan-.) 

Vararuchi,  137.  239—241. 

Varga,  220.  seq.  379. 
Varkaruni-putra,  441. 

Varna,  507.  (four)  207. 

Varsha,  241. 

Varshagani-putra,  441. 
Varshyayani,  142. 

Vartantaveya,  374. 

Yaruna,  60.  212.  410.  seq.  534. 
seq. 

Varuna-Aditya,  38. 

Varunamitra  Gobbila,  443. 
Varuni-upanishad,  114. 
Vasisiitba,  36.  42.  51.  340.  385. 
408.  413.  463.  (race)  91.  483. 
487. 

Vasishtlia  smriti,  55. 

Vasishtha,  53.  seq.  104.  385. 
Vasishtha  Arailianya,  444. 
Vasishtha  Cbaikitaneya,  444. 
Vasishtha-dharma-sastra,  134. 
Vasordbaradimantras,  355. 
A'asudeva,  45.  55.  261. 
Vasumitra,  299. 

Vasusruta,  463. 

Vasa  Asvya,  494. 

Yatabhikara,  142. 

Vatayana,  373. 

Aratsa  (land),  241. 

Vatsa,  442. 

Yatsamitra  Gobbila,  443. 
Vatsanapat  Babbrava,  440. 
Vatsapra,  142. 
Yatsimandavl-putra,  440. 
Yatsi-putra,  441. 

Vatsya,  142.  368.  438.  seq. 

Vayu,  436.  444.  449.  452. 

Veda,  9.  10.  28.  53.  205.  (anti- 
quity) 62 — 66  (authority)  79 — 
81.  103. 

Vedamitra,  136.  143. 

Vedanga,  53.  94.  95.  98.  109— 
215.  (number)  109 — 113. 

! Vedanta,  82.  316. 
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Vedarthadipika,  216. 

Vedhas,  408. 

Vedic  age,  9 — 1 1. 

Venavnh,  384. 

Viblmkti,  163. 

Vibhanduka  Kasyapn,  444. 
Vichakshana,  405. 

Vichakshana  Tandya,  444. 
Vidharbhi-kaundinya,  440. 

Vidhi,  101.  170.  343. 
Vidhudlmbo,  285. 

Vidmisara,  296.(  v.  I.  Vimbis.,  Vi- 
dliis.,  Vindusena,  Vindyasena.) 
Vijaya,  267.  seq. 

Yikramaditya,  304. 

Yinaya,  83. 

Vindu,  508. 

Vindu-sara,  297. . 
Yiniyogasangralia,  252. 

Vi  pas,  486. 

Viprabandhu,  486. 

Viprajitti,  440. 

Viraj,  403. 

Virama,  507. 

Virishta,  450. 

Vishnu,  55.  60.  390.  seq. 
Vishnu-dharmottara,  240. 
Vislmu-vriddhah,  382. 
Visakhayupa,  296. 

Visvamitra,  36.  42.  80.  seq.  340. 
383.  403.  413.  419.  463.  482. 
485.  seq.  487. 

Visvantara  Sausliadmana,  487. 
Visvarupa  Tvashtra,  440. 

Y'isve  devas,  450.  532. 
Vrihadratha,  297. 

Yrishasushna  Vat.,  444. 

Yrishni,  45. 

Vritra,  399. 

V)akriti,  450.  seq 
Yyakarana,  150  — 152.  158  — 
169. 

Vyakhya,  110. 

Vyali,  143.  241. 

Vyanjana,  341. 


| Vyasa,  42.  91.231.253.  476.  479. 

| Vyaskti,  440. 

X. 

Xandrames,  275.  seq. 

Y. 

Yadavakosha,  156. 

Y'ajnaparsve,  253.  255. 
Yajnavachas  llaja.,  442. 
Yajnavalkya,  22.  24.  36.  81—86. 
91.  seq.  129.  329.  331  — 333. 
349.  353.  seq.  422.  seq.  442. 
Yajnikadeva,  256. 
Yajniki-upanishad,  114. 
Yajiiopavitin,  206. 
Yajur-veda-charana,  369  — 372. 
(names),  174.350.  (parisislita), 
253.  (kathaka),  225. 

Yajyas,  177.  407. 
Yajyadipreshanantam,  355. 

Y ajy anuvakyah,  224.  399.  seq. 
Yakshas,  269. 

Y'ama  Vaivasvata,  38. 

Yaskah,  381. 

Yaska,  111.  142.  148.  153—157- 
168.  223.  439. 

Yatayama,  450. 

Yauvanasva,  383. 

Y'avanas,  54. 

Yavanani,  (lipi),  307.  520. 
seq. 

Yoga,  78.  102.  235.  316. 
Yoga-nanda,  241. 

Y'oga-sastra,  330. 

Yudhishthira,  44.  seq. 
Yupalakshanam,  253.  255. 
Yupasanskara,  355. 

Z. 

Zenodotus,  161. 

Zoroastrians,  12. 
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